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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

As  to  the  indictment  that  I  am  not  a  widely  known 
author,  of  course,  I  plead  guilty,  and  to  those  people  who 
utterly  refuse  to  become  interested  in  the  writings  or 
sayings  of  one  of  whom  they  happen  to  know  nothing, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1840.  I  only 
escaped,  by  twenty-one  days,  having  greatness  thrust 
upon  me  by  being  born  in  a  log  cabin.  This  was  the 
only  mistake  I  now  remember  against  my  mother,  that  she 
did  not  permit  me  to  first  open  my  baby  eyes,  lift  up 
my  voice  and  put  my  big  toe  in  my  mouth,  in  that  old 
log  house,  instead  of  the  new  frame  one.  My  father 
owned  a  300-acre  farm  and  a  saw  mill.  During  all  the 
spring  time,  when  there  was  plenty  of  water,  two  older 
brothers  would  run  this  mill  till  midnight,  and  from  the 
time  I  was  ten  till  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I  was  obliged 
to  get  up  at  that  unholy  hour — twelve  o'clock — and  hold 
the  lantern  for  my  father  during  the  last  half  of  the  night 
while  he  sawed  into  lumber  the  logs  a  populous  neighbor- 
hood drew  to  this  mill  yard.  I  milked  "Old  Brin"  from 
the  time  I  could  stand  up  and  reach  her  lacteal  fountain. 
Then,  after  they  were  five  days  old,  I  had  to  teach  her 
offspring  to  imbibe  warmed-over  skimmed  milk  from  a 
pail.  This  often  had  its  hardships,  for  if  thete  is  a  more 
senseless  animal  than  a  young  calf,  the  Lord  has  merci- 
fully excused  me  from  its  acquaintance.  It  was  the  habit 
of  these  weak-minded  creatures  to  chew  and  lacerate  my 
forefinger  after  all  the  milk  was  gone,  or  butt  me  in  the 
stomach  because  there  was  no  more  milk  in  the  pail.  If 
I  didn't  recover  my  breath  again  that  morning  it  was 
sure  to  return  in  time  to  do  my  share  of  the  hollerin'  in 
the  afternoon.     As  a  kid  I  was  afflicted  with  warts,  but 
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these  I  later  removed  with  applications  of  "stump-water." 
At  this  same  tender  age  I  used  to  help  my  mother  and 
/"Aunt  Massa"  pick  the  geese  in  the  spring  time.  This 
was  the  mating  season  and  I  well  remember  how  cha- 
grined and  with  what  embarrassment  the  proud  gander 
and  maiden  goose  slunk  away  after  the  loss  of  their  plu- 
mage. When  a  little  older,  for  several  winters,  I  acted  as 
chambermaid  to  a  pair  of  large,  spotted  oxen  my  father 
owned  and  used  on  the  mill-yard.  And  when  it  came  to 
making  soft  soap  in  the  back  yard,  or  "dipping"  a  six 
months'  supply  of  tallow  candles,  my  mother  accounted 
me  the  best  of  help.  At  sixteen*  I  extended  uproarious  fare- 
wells to  sundry  boys  and  took  affectionate  leave  of  a  cer- 
tain sweet  girl  of  that  neighborhood,  and  getting  into  a 
covered  two-horse  wagon  drove  the  team  from  Central 
Ohio  to  Iowa,  five  hundred  miles — the  event  of  my  life  as 
I  then  thought,  for  it  was  beyond  even  my  youthful  dreams 
that  I  would  ever  again  take  any  such  journey  in  respect 
of  distance.  I  was  a  farm  boy  with  little  more  than  dis- 
trict school  opportunities  until  I  was  nineteen.  At  this 
age  I  teased  my  father  for  a  college  course.  My  prayer 
being  answered,  I  began  taking  it  at  Oberlin  College, 
but  before  completing  it  the  Civil  War  broke  out — and  so 
did  I.  With  the  not  unusual  experiehce  of  wounds, 
typhoid  fever  and  all  the  other  grim  hardships  of  war,  I 
continued  to  serve  "Uncle  Sam"  till  months  after  peace 
was  declared.  Then  I  fell  into  matrimony,  joined  the 
"hayseed  army"  and  took  my  turn  at  fighting  "taterbugs" 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  After  three  years,  farm  life  lost 
its  charm.  I  plunged  into  the  general  insurance  business 
and  a  little  later  included  banking.  For  the  next  21  years 
I  was  the  manager  of  a  large  and  important  Western 
field  for  an  Eastern  insurance  corporation.  Locating  in 
Chicago  sixteen  years  ago,  I  included  city  real  estates  on 
my  own  account,  with  my  insurance  interests.  For  the 
past  25  years  I  have  been  something  of  a  traveler.    With- 
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out  neglecting  my  business,  always  accompanied  by  my 
wife,  we  have  made  trips  into  Alaska,  California,  Old 
Mexico,  New  England,  and  have  spent  many  winters  in  the 
South,  where  we  have  a  winter  home.  Retiring  wholly 
from  business  early  in  1902,  the  last  two  years  we  have 
been  "picnicing"  with  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  to  cover  the  observations,  experiences  and  incidents 
of  this  rollicking  period,  this  volume  has  now  been  evolved. 
If  it  has  no  just  claims  upon  genius,  no  one  can  deny  it 
the  merit  of  novelty,  for  it  reads  just  as  entertainingly 
backward  as  forward.  There  is  no  abating  one's  interest 
in  the  whole  by  reading  from  the  middle,  or  even  the 
last  chapter  first. 

But  to  be  more  serious.  Mrs.  Condit  and  I  have  just 
finished  a  leisurely  trip  of  two  years  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor  and  the  far  East  Orient.  In  visiting  the  latter  we 
took  the  northern  route,  going  via  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way— by  far  the  longest  and  most  interesting  Railway  route 
in  the  world,  and  returning — after  two  and  a  half  months 
in  Japan — ^by  steamers  over  the  southern  route,  spending 
part  of  last  fall  and  nearly  all  of  our  second  winter  in 
China,  Ceylon  and  India.  Before  we  started  on  this  two 
years*  tour  of  the  Old  World,  the  fact  of  our  going  became 
generally  known  to  a  few  score  of  old  friends  of  our  early 
and  middle  life.  These  friends  persuaded  me  to  write  up 
my  experiences  and  observations  on  this  trip.  Among 
them  was  the  editor  of  my  old  home  paper  in  Iowa — 
where  I  lived  for  30  years — who  gladly  published  these 
chapters  in  weekly  installments.  Freed  from  the  restraint 
of  a  paid  correspondent,  and  with  no  absolute  stunts  to 
perform,  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  my  facts,  opinions, 
observations,  impressions  and  experiences  were  not  taken 
out  of  memoranda  "in  cold  storage,"  but  rather  while  still 
warm  and  breathing  they  were  hustled  off  across  the  seas 
to  these  waiting  friends,  written  in  such  vein  of  composi- 
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tion  as  would  enable  them  to  see  what  this  writer  saw  and 
in  a  large  measure,  share  his  experiences.  No  bookish 
platitudes  or  studied  phrases  were  indulged  in;  nor  is  it 
pretended  that  these  chapters  are  an  exhaustive  "write-up" 
of  the  lands  and  cities  visited,  for  that  would  require  many 
volumes,  but  rather  the  gems  of  what  a  good  .observer 
would  see  or  experience  in  a  like  tour — certainly  many, 
many  times  more  than  that  tourist  would  bring  home 
except  these  fleeting  memories  and  experiences  were  cap- 
tured on  the  spot  and  saved  through  printer's  ink. 

Just  here  permit  me  to  give  emphasis  to  those  words, 
impressions  and  observations,  for  they  must  be  read 
under  the  same  environment  and  the  same  skies  in  which 
they  were  taken.  Then  they  will  be  found  fairly  correct 
and  reasonably  true 'to  life  or  nature.  For  instance,  one 
could  not  possibly  give  a  word  picture  of  Norway's  charm- 
ing scenery,  its  mountains,  cascades  and  brawling  rivers 
during  that  country's  season  of  snow  and  ice.  The  gay 
mid-summer  season  of  Paris  would  never  have  occurred 
to  the  writer  while  trying  to  keep  warm  in  his  hotel  during 
early  March.  The  golden  furze,  the  wealth  of  hawthorne 
blossoms  and  the  green  hillsides  of  Ireland  could  only 
cross  one's  vision  in  the  springtime.  The  scenic  effects 
are  ever  shifting  with  the  going  and  coming  of  the  sea- 
sons; and  it  is  well,  too,  for  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  a  well  thought  out  and  substanti- 
ated opinion  in  contrast  with  the  more  often  impression, 
the  correctness  of  which  the  hurrying  traveler  has  scant 
time  for  investigating. 

The  author  has  made  but  slight  use  of  his  imagination, 
preferring  to  draw  from  the  abundance  of  his  personal 
observations  and  impressions  absorbed  out  of  his  experi- 
ences while  mingling  with  the  people.  He  has,  there- 
fore, very  largely  confined  himself  to  those  subjects  or 
things  which  the  traveler  really  goes  abroad  to  see,  viz: 
the  people  themselves,  their  varying  habits  and  customs. 
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their  village,  city  and  rural  life,  their  marked  achieve- 
ments, if  any,  whether  of  art  or  industry,  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  itself  with  frequent  reference  to  its 
more  interesting  and  dominant  facts  of  history.  Now,  this 
two  years'  course  of  travel,  observation  and  study  has 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  fund  of  information 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  but  few  to  personally  gather, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  eather  except  through  personal  visi- 
tation to  these  lands.  I  cannot  make  it  seem  right  to  dump 
this  mass  of  Old  World  intelligence  into  the  ash  barrel 
of  oblivion,  especially  after  being  assured  by  so  many 
people  of  broad  intelligence  and  wide  reading  that  these 
chapters  have  been  to  them  a  mine  of  information  and 
decidedly  pleasureable  reading.  Besides,  even  the  author 
himself  would,  wholly  or  in  part,  lose  memories,  impres- 
sions and  incidents  which  are  priceless  now,  but  without 
this  volume,  certain  to  fade  and  dim  with  the  coming  and 
the  going  of  the  years. 

Edgar  M.  Condit. 


Two  Years  in  Three  Q>ntments 

Experiences,  Impressions  and  Obserrations 
of  Two  Americans  Abroad. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Tour  Through  Ireland  and  Scotland — ^Their  Old  Cities, 
Castles  and  Abbeys — Coaching  Across  Country — The 
Home  of  Burns — The  Scot's  Kirk — Romance  of  the 
Trossachs — Remembered  Heroes — Ancient  Landmarks 
— Melrose  and  the  Home  of  Scott. 

If  any  friend  of  ours  wants  my  advice  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  let  him  select  for  an  almost  surely  comfortable 
voyage  an  eight  or  nine  day  steamer  of  the  larger  size.  It 
is  far  better  to  feel  well  for  nine  consecutive  days  than 
make  the  passage  in  six  days  and  be  sick  much  of  the  time, 
and  then  take  a  week  to  recover  after  you  get  there.  True, 
it  may  be  a  trifle  monotonous — nine  days  and  no  land  in 
sight — nine  days  of  nothing  but  God  and  water,  for  your 
vessel,  however  large,  is  but  the  merest  speck  under  His 
great  firmament. 

As  per  program  we  disembarked  at  Queenstown,  Ireland, 
where  we  immediately  took  train  for  the  old  city  of  Cork, 
inland  eight  miles  away.  It  is  a  typical  Irish  city  of  80,000 
inhabitants,  and  whose  beginning  reaches  back  thirteen 
hundred  years.  Its  early  village  life  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Abbey  founded  there  by  St.  Finn  Barr. 

Cork  is  now  the  commercial  center  of  Southern  Ireland 
and  is  situated  on  the  beautiful  river — the  Lee — possessing 
a  fine  harbor,  with  quays  extending  for  miles  along  its 
banks,  now  held  by  heavy  retaining  walls  throughout  the 
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city.  The  centuries  have  come  and  gone,  leaving  but  slight 
impress  of  the  troublous  times  within  the  life  of  this  old 
city,  for  it  wears  an  air  of  moderate  prosperity,  while  it  has 
many  excellent  buildings  of  a  commercial,  educational  and 
ecclesiastical  character,  but  none  of  these  is  of  special  in- 
terest unless  it  be  the  old  church  of  "St.  Ann  Shandon," 
with  its  pepper  box  steeple,  containing  the  chime  of  bells 
which  Father  Prout  has  immortalized  in  verse,  to-wit : 

"With  deep  affection 

And  recollection, 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  Bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would 

In  the  days  of  childhood 
Fling  'round  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells. 

On  this  I  ponder 

Where  e'er  I  wander. 
And  thus  grow  fonder 

Sweet  Cork  of  thee. 
With  thy  Bells  of  Shandon 

That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of 

The  River  Lee." 

Standing  beside  this  old  church  one  evening,  listening  to 
its  chimes  of  bells  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  could  the 
better  appreciate  these  childhood  memories  so  touchingly 
expressed  in  song  by  one  far  separated  from  the  home  of 
his  youth. 

Blarney  Castle  is  but  a  six  miles'  drive  into  the  country. 
We  were  in  a  mood  that  afternoon  to  welcome  novelties, 
so  I  hired  a  "gentleman  of  the  brogue"  in  antique  plug  hat 
to  drive  us  out  there  in  his  "Irish  jaunting  car."  This  is  a 
vehicle  of  only  two  wheels,  with  forward  front  seat  for 
driver,  and  two  side  seats — one  over  each  wheel.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  front  of  the  seated  passenger,  who  finds 
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it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sensation,  when  under  fair  speed, 
of  unceremoniously  spilling  out,  especially  if  the  roadway 
be  somewhat  uneven.  The  afternoon's  experience  jolted 
the  following  jingle  from  Mrs.  Condit: 

Oh  I  the  jolly  jaunting  car 
That  whirs  'long  the  streets  of  Cork, 
With  a  jounce,  a  jolt  and  jar 
And  many  a  sidelong  jerk. 

On  the  seat  in  front  sits  Pat, 
His  horse  on  a  lively  jump. 
High  his  boots  and  tall  his  hat, 
Away  we  go,  bumpty  bump. 

Feet  scarcely  touch  footboard  low ; 
The  wind  keeps  lifting  your  hat; 
Hold  on  tight,  or  first  you  know 
You  won't  know  where  you're  at. 

Oh !  the  jolly  jaunting  car  I 
Great  institution,  no  doubt ; 
But  of  its  freaks  you  beware. 
Or  when  you're  in,  you'll  be  out. 

Blarney  Castle  was  once  the  home  and  stronghold  of  the 
McCarthys,  a  family  owning  large  estates  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  which  they  lost  during  the  rebellion  of  1641. 
The  castle  is  located  on  considerable  of  a  hill,  now  nearly 
or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any  public  highway.  It 
takes  twenty-five  cents  each  to  pass  the  wicket  gate  into 
the  grounds,  and  from  there  it's  a  walk  across  the  green 
meadow,  bespangled  in  May  with  daisies  and  buttercups, 
over  two  or  three  rustic  bridges  spanning  a  beautiful  spring 
brook,  whose  fountain  we  find  at  the  very  base  of  the 
castle.  It  is  an  ancient  and  ivy-covered  ruin.  The  home 
or  family  section  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay  and  obliter- 
ation, but  the  great  square  tower  would  yet  be  found  a 
strong  defense  against  any  methods  of  warfare  in  vogue 
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300  years  ago.  The  summit  of  this  tower  is  reached  by 
several  hundred  stone  steps — tiresome  ascent — so  we  de- 
cided to  forego  the  magic  eloquence  that  comes  into  one's 
life  through  the  touch  of  the  lips  to  the  "Blarney  Stone." 
Indeed,  man  rarely  performs  that  feat  after  reaching  the 
top  of  the  tower.  It  is  a  cap-stone,  approached  through  a 
lofty  window,  and  requires  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  an  ex- 
perienced rope  walker.  The  landscape  spreading  out  from 
this  hilltop  is  among  the  most  charming  in  Ireland. 

From  Cork  it  is  no  miles  across  the  south  of  Ireland  to 
the  lakes  of  Killarney.  Our  first  25  miles — ^to  Macroom — 
is  by  rail,  a  pleasant  morning  ride  through  fertile  valleys, 
whose  fields  are  enclosed  with  ancient  stone  wall  fences. 
These  are  generally  overgrown  with  ivy  of  other  running 
vine,  but  are  sometimes  brilliant  with  the  golden  bloom 
of  the  furze,  or  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  hawthome  that 
re-enforce  these  walls.  Many  flocks  of  sheep  and  small 
herds  of  sleek  looking  cattle  dot  this  landscape,  while  here 
and  there  some  ivy-covered  ruin  of  Abbey  or  castle — shat- 
tered relics  still  commemorating  a  heroic  past — decorates  the 
hilltop.  At  Macroom  we  change  to  a  four-horse  open  seated 
coach  for  an  85  mile  drive  across  the  country.  Glengarriff 
on  Bantry  Bay  is  reached  for  our  first  ni^t  out.  Here 
we  find  a  large,  quaint,  old  fashioned  hotel,  hiding  amid 
ancestral  trees,  through  which  we  have  charming  views  of 
the  bay.  It  is  an  ideal  spot  so  we  stay  over  a  day  to  enjoy 
its  surroundings^  We  strolled  along  its  winding,  park-like 
paths  leading  down  to  the  beach,  or  the  tumbling  water- 
falls of  a  near-by  river.  Some  of  these  traced  rocky  glens 
that  led  out  to  miniature  bays,  where  hotel  guests  and  some- 
times lovers  slowly  row  their  boats,  or  drift  lazily  in  the 
shade  of  overhanging  trees. 

A  part  of  these  grounds  was  in  landscape  garden,  with 
about  every  species  of  bloom  and  flowering  shrub  known  to 
the  Island,  while  the  old  hotel,  with  its  later  additions,  ram- 
bled and  zigzagged  across  the  premises  in  most  any  way  to 
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accommodate  its  increasing  summer  guests.  Here  was  our 
first  introduction  to  the  "tallowdip"  as  the  bedchamber  light, 
for  only  candles  were  used.  And  here  we  met  first  with  the 
typical,  not  to  say  bewitching,  Irish  maid,  who  does  the 
chamber  work  and  serves  you  at  the  table  in  high  white 
apron  and  long  streamers  from  her  natty  cap.  Two  of  these 
charming  little  creatures  had  charge  of  our  bedroom  work. 
I  tested  the  English  of  one  by  requesting  a  cuspidor  for 
our  room.  She  gave  me  that  vacant  stare  which  is  always 
the  companion  of  embarrassment.  Then  she  consulted  the 
sister  maid  out  in  the  hall  as  to  what  "the  gintleman 
wanted."  Presently  she  appeared  with  a  large  and  beautiful 
conkshell,  which  she  had  taken  from  the  mantel  in  an 
adjoining  room,  where  it  had  been  in  use  as  a  piece  of 
decorative  art.  I  received  it  graciously  and  with  thanks, 
politely,  but  with  much  difficulty,  reserving  an  explosion 
which  followed  on  her  retirement  from  the  room.  I  did 
not  try  again. 

This  lay-off  gave  us  some  new  companions  for  the  last 
day's  drive,  among  whom  was  an  Irishman  of  twenty  years' 
citizenship  in  the  U.  S.,  but  now  on  a  visit  to  the  mother 
country.  The  stage  was  so  full  that  this  man  chose  a  seat 
with  the  driver,  who  was  considerable  of  a  wag  and 
philosopher  himself.  It  was  the  best  of  comedy  from 
morning  till  night  to  listen  to  these  two  men  sparring,  the 
driver  defending  his  native  heath  and  occasionally  sending 
home  some  scathing  sarcasm  on  a  bumptious  American, 
while  the  visiting  Irishman  was  unmercifully  belittling  by 
comparison  the  achievements  of  his  once  home  land.  I  will 
only  give  space  for  one  of  the  latter's  extravagant  yams, 
which  he  told  the  driver  in  all  seriousness,  to-wit: 

"There's  Misther  Morgan ;  he  niver  makes  less  than  two 
or  three  millions  in  any  of  his  dales.  When  I  saw  him  the 
ither  day  in  New  York  he  tould  me  he  was  coming  over 
here  and  buy  this  Island   (driver  scornfully  protesting). 
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Oh,  mon!   you  needn't  be  worrit;  he'll  lit  ye  go  on  Hvin' 
here  jist  the  same." 

And  so  they  had  it  all  day  long.  If  he  had  been  a  truly 
bom  American,  I  should  have  been  quite  ashamed  of  his 
bombastic  eulogies  of  our  great  resources,  industrial  enter- 
prises, wealth  and  power. 

I  know  not  what  may  be  true  of  Ireland  the  other  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  but  in  May  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
spot  I  ever  visited.  The  almost  daily  tears  of  the  ocean 
keep  all  vegetation  rank  and  so  vividly  green  that  no  one 
can  help  exclaim  "There's  nothing  like  this  in  all  America." 
I  confess  I  had  to  greatly  revise  my  previous  impression 
of  that  country.  There's  very  little  plain;  rolling  to 
mountainous  country  prevails.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  is  very  productive,  and  to  look  at  from  the  top  of 
a  stage  coach  is  more  beautiful  than  the  better  parts  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  God  never  spread  out  for  the  eye  of 
man  a  more  lovely  panorama  of  landscape,  or  environed 
him  for  his  home  with  such  exquisite  splashes  of  nature. 
From  some  height  your  eye  reaches  at  once  miles  of 
sloping  hillsides,  distant  valleys,  far  off  mountains  and 
hiding  glens,  a  peaceful  lake  with  wooded  shores  and  some- 
times a  splashing,  rapid  little  river  made  up  of  a  hundred 
spring  brooks  that  go  laughing  along  by  every  roadside; 
and  what  greatly  adds  to  the  picture,  all  the  available 
country  lies  in  one  great  checkerboard  as  distinctly  as  a 
painting  on  the  wall.  The  fields  range  in  size  from  one  to 
four  or  five  acres,  either  enclosed  by  stone  wall  entirely 
hidden  by  ivy  or  on  top  of  which  grows  the  furze  with  a 
brilliant  yellow  flower;  or  sometimes  the  fence  is  a  haw- 
thorne  hedge,  and  that  in  the  latter  part  of  May  is  covered 
with  white  bloom. 

We  had  a  delightful  ride  of  85  miles  by  coach  through  just 
such  scenery.  It  is  a  dairy  country  and  I  saw  few  cows  that 
were  not  well  up  to  the  average  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  herds. 
The  only  sad  feature  that  comes  to  the  tourist  through 
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South  Ireland  is  that  the  Irishman  does  not  own  Ireland. 
It  is  not  apparent  in  the  well  tilled  fields,  but  the  home 
of  the  tenant  is  strikingly  wanting  in  those  little  touches 
that  go  with  personal  ownership,  like  ornamental  trees, 
flower  gardens  and  well  kept  lawns.  Today  there  are  a 
hundred  cows  standing  in  the  front  yards  of  the  Irish  peasant 
for  every  bloom  you  will  see  at  the  front  gate.  The  homes 
of  the  Dukes  and  Earls,  who  own  the  land,  are  lavishly  sur- 
rounded by  acres  of  ornamental  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and 
blossoms,  but  the  poor  tenant  who  has  to  grind  out  his 
pound  per  acre  rent  annually,  has  no  time  to  cultivate  his 
aesthetic  nature.  ' 

We  reached  Killamey  for  a  restful  three  days  in  this 
quaint  old  village,  surrounded  by  several  lakes  whose 
waters  are  as  blue  and  whose  shore  settings  are  more 
rugged  and  beautiful  than  those  about  our  own  Champlain. 
Here  one's  soul  is  lifted  up  as  he  drinks  deep  from  nature, 
while  wonder  and  amazement  go  hand  in  hand  as  he  mingles 
with  the  villagers  who  have  not  yet  laid  aside  ancestral 
habits  and  customs.  Perhaps  for  centuries  this  town  has 
had  its  "monthly  fair*' — a  sort  of  sale  day — ^where  meet  the 
small  farmess  within  an  average  day's  drive  of  the  village. 
You  will  find  the  farmer  who  has  an3rthing  to  sell,  or  the 
one  who  wants  to  buy  anything,  in  this  unique  throng. 
They  occupy  the  principal  streets  and  the  open  common 
with  their  live  stock,  their  produce  and  their  wares.  There 
are  no  criers  or  auctioneers.  Everything  goes  at  private 
sale.  Here  the  shifting  crowds  dicker,  bargain  and  joke 
from  early  morning  to  sunset.  We  were  aware  of  this 
monthly  event  long  before  daylight,  having  been  awakened 
by  a  motley  assemblage  in  front  of  our  hotel, which  included 
many  roosters  ushering  in  the  morning,  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  the  bellowing  of  lonesome  cows — separated  from  their 
companions — and  motherless  calves.  Some  were  driven 
in  but  the  most  of  their  live  stock  was  brought  in  two- 
wheeled  carts,  where  they  remained  parked  up  in  open 
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spaces  during  the  sale.  The  fun  was  to  mingle  in  the  crowd 
and  hear  the  bartering.  Stopping  to  admire  a  well  scrubbed 
mother  with  her  litter  of  pigs,  my  wife  was  taken  for  a 
prospective  purchaser,  and  before  she  could  get  away  the 
owner,  in  a  brogue  that  would  split  one's  ribs,  detailed  in 
a  most  serious  tone  the  age,  pedigree,  etc.,  of  this  porcine 
family.  This  unsophisticated  son  of  old  Erin  really  seemed 
hurt  over  my  wife's  indiflFerence  towards  taking  the  whole 
lot  off  his  hands. 

From  Killamey  we  crossed  the  Island  again  diagonally 
to  Dublin,  riding  through  as  fine  an  agricultural  section 
as  one  would  see  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  stocked  with 
as  good  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  The  history  of 
Dublin  goes  back  into  the  very  mists  of  antiquity.  It  was 
the  early  capital  of  Ireland,  whefe  for  centuries  her  kings 
were  crowned.  It  is  still  the  capital  and  seat  of  such  self- 
government  as  the  Island  now  enjoys.  Though  not  born 
here,  it  is  the  identical  spot  where  Ireland's  patron,  St. 
Patrick,  began  his  teachings  of  Christianity.  The  early 
history  of  this  city,  in  quite  a  sense,  is  the  history  of  Ire- 
land. Its  pages  abound  in  pathos  and  often  record  a  patri- 
otic devotion  worthy  of  a  much  higher  destiny.  For  a 
thousand  years  or  more  its  people  had  to  submit,  much  of 
that  time,  to  a  government  other  than  their  own  choosing. 
Sometimes  the  Norwegian,  sometimes  the  Dane,  coveted 
this  island,  conquered  and  ruled  these  brave  people,  but 
their  inborn  love  of  freedom  and  self-government  was  never 
obliterated,  a  fact  with  which  England  has  been  quite 
familiar  through  all  the  later  centuries. 

Dublin's  population  is  nearly  or  quite  a  third  of  a  million. 
It  has  some  noble  buildings,  notably  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
which  was  once  their  House  of  Parliament,  and  covers  some 
five  acres  in  area.  Its  legislative  chamber  still  throws  the 
shadow  of  a  sad  and  crucial  past  as  one  looks  down  the 
long  table  and  now  vacant  chairs  where  once  sat  the  mem- 
bers, and  whose  presiding  chair  is  now  occupied  by  a  sitting 
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statue  of  King  George  III  as  when  he  dissolved  forever 
their  last  parliament  Trinity  College  is  also  an  institution 
of  which  the  city  may  well  be  proud.  Their  Custom  House 
and  "Four  Courts"  are  edifices  of  a  very  high  class,  and  a 
number  of  others  almost  equally  imposing  might  be  men- 
tioned. Some  of  the  principal  streets  and  parks  bear  evi- 
dence of  a  lofty  patriotism  and  a  wealth  of  expenditure  to 
perpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  their  heroes.  Some  of 
these  have  taken  the  form  of  lofty  columns,  crowned  with 
the  statue  of  the  honored  dead.  Others  are  more  on  the 
monument  order  with  emblems  suggesting  their  achieve- 
ments in  times  of  war  or  peace,  while  still  others  are  bronze 
statues  of  heroic  size  upon  marble  bases.  Chief  among 
these  so  honored  are  O'Connell,  Nelson,  Goflf,  Grattan  and 
the  author,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

As  we  worked  north  from  Dublin  to  Lame,  via  Belfast, 
the  country,  though  apparently  not  quite  so  good,  bore 
evidences  of  a  personal  ownership  in  better  buildings  and 
home  surroundings. 

Before  leaving  Ireland  I  want  to  say  a  word  more  about 
the  country.  If  Iowa  and  Illinois  had  Ireland's  public 
highways  and  bridges,  they  would  be  the  envy  of  all  the 
American  world.  Her  main  roads  and  drives  are  finely 
macadamed,  after  all  steep  grades  are  worked  out,  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  her  bridges  will  not  be  just  as  good 
in  a  thousand  years  as  they  are  today.  I  didn't  see  a  bridge 
in  Ireland  that  had  any  wood  about  it.  Great  stone  arches 
span  the  stream,  whether  a  brook  or  river,  and  the  same 
roadway  is  made  on  top  of  these  arches  so  that,  except  by 
observation,  you  would  not  know  you  were  on  a  bridge 
at  all. 

We  crossed  over  from  Larne  to  Scotland,  our  first  stop 
being  at  the  old  town  of  Ayr,  where  we  visited  near  by  the 
birthplace  and  early  home  of  Robert  Bums,  and  drank  from 
the  spirit  of  his  songs  as  we  sat  by  the  "Bridge  of  Bonny 
Doon" — a  beautiful  stream  near  the  home,  spanned  by  a 
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single  high  arched  stone  bridge,  surrounded  by  large  old 
forest  trees,  an  ideal  spot  and  playground  of  the  straw- 
hatted,  bare-footed  boy. 

In  a  garden  near  by  is  rather  a  pretentious  monument  to 
Bums,  and  the  whole  countryside  is  full  of  associations  with 
his  poems.  But  this  was  but  his  boyhood  home.  His  last 
residence  was  at  Dumfries,  in  whose  church-yard  he  was 
buried,  essentially  a  pauper  for,  ten  days  before  he  died, 
he  begged  the  loan  of  ten  pounds  from  a  cousin,  that  he 
might  not  have  to  go  to  jail  for  debt.  But  his  poems 
touched  all  hearts,  and  later  generations  honored  his 
memory  with  a  classical  mausoleum  over  his  grave,  and  a 
conspicuous  monument  in  the  town. 

At  Ayr  happened  our  first  Sabbath  in  Scotland,  and  we 
went  to  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  originally  given  the 
society  by  Cromwell.  We  had  to  thread  our  way  through 
many  tombstones  to  get  into  the  church — a  large  building 
with  a  large  congregation.  No  screeching  operatic  choir 
was  there ;  everything  severely  plain,  including  the  pulpit, 
which  hung  on  the  side  of  the  wall  like  a  bird  cage,  fully 
ten  feet  over  the  heads  of  the  congregfation.  When  the 
minister  sat  down  it  was  as  if  he  had  dropped  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  You  could  not  have  seen  the  top  of  his  head  if 
you  had  stood  on  the  back  of  your  seat.  It  was  communion 
service  and  we  remained.  Some  twelve  deacons  served  the 
congregation.  Six  of  them  started  out  with  each  a  whole 
loaf  of  bread,  sliced  nearly  through,  which  he  held  with  a 
napkin  in  one  hand,  while  he  broke  off  a  whole  slice  with 
the  other,  and  passed  among  the  congregation,  each  mem- 
ber breaking  off  a  bit  from  the  slice  and  passing  what  re- 
mained to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  another  slice  was  re- 
quired. These  deacons  were  immediately  followed  by  six 
others,  each  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm  and  a  silver  quaff 
bowl  holding  a  quart  or  more  of  wine.  The  bowl  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  tureen  with  handle  at  each  end,  so  that  one 
had  to  take  it  with  both  hands  to  drink  from  it.     Every 
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time  a  pew  was  served  the  deacon  wiped  the  rim  of  his  bowl 
with  his  napkin.  I  speak  of  this  service  somewhat  in  detail 
because  of  its  novelty. 

We  make  rather  a  brief  stop  in  Glasgow,  a  great,  hust- 
ling, busy  city,  like  too  many  we  can  see  without  going  so 
far  from  home,  and  yet  Glasgow  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  mention.  It  is  one  of  the  bristling  commercial 
centres  of  the  world.  Including  its  suburban  villages  and 
manufacturing  towns,  its  present  population  is  quite  a  mil- 
lion. Its  shipping  interests  rival  those  of  Liverpool  and 
its  manufactories  are  no  mean  competitors  of  Manchester. 
As  illustrating  the  tremendous  vigor  and  push  of  its  busi- 
ness men  and  average  public  citizen,  they  have  expended  in 
the  last  half  century  more  than  $50,000,000  in  harbor  and 
dock  improvements.  Originallv,  they  had  a  river — the 
Clyde — 180  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep.  This  has  been 
increased  in  width  to  480  feet  and  24  to  28  feet  in  depth, 
with  a  harbor  area  of  160  acres,  while  the  total  length  of  its 
quays  is  more  than  six  miles.  Its  iron  and  steel  ship  build- 
ing industry  is  something  enormous.  Two-thirds  of  the 
steamers  of  Great  Britain  ownership  are  built  here — 2,  fact 
in  itself  fitly  commemorating  the  birthplace  of  James  Watt, 
who  invented  the  first  steam  engine,  and  from  whose  dock 
was  launched  the  first  steamer  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  has  other  great  industrial  establishments,  notably  chem- 
ical, iron  and  steel  works,  while  it  has  a  mammoth  institu- 
tion of  American  ownership,  manufacturing  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine.  Nowhere  in  the  world  will  one  see  smoke- 
stacks rivaling  those  of  Glasgow,  some  of  which  reach  sky- 
ward more  than  450  feet.  In  a  sanitary  sense,  it  is  one  of 
the  model  cities  of  the  world.  Its  water  supply  is  from 
one  of  the  beautiful  Trossach  lakes,  42  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  Fed  by  mountain  streams,  its  supply  is  inex- 
haustible, while  its  cost  is  but  a  fair  sized  fraction  of  Chi- 
cago's water  system.  Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
has  the  question  of  city  ownership  of  public  utilities  been 
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so  thoroughly  tested  and  with  such  satisfactory  results  as 
in  Glasgow.  They  not  only  own  and  operate  their  own 
water  and  gas  works,  but  all  their  street  car  and  tramway 
lines  and  withal,  it  is  admittedly  one  of  the  best  governed 
cities  of  the  world.  As  an  educational  centre,  its  university 
ranks  with  the  few  foremost  of  all  lands.  It  was  established 
450  years  ago.  It  is  something  of  an  inspiration  to  visit  this 
institution  in  its  new  location,  from  which  one  gets  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  city,  suburbs  and  much  beautiful 
country.  One  of  the  charming  excursions  from  Glasgow 
is  to  visit  the  "Trossachs" — ^the  lake  and  mountain  region 
immortalized  by  Scott  in  his  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  Follow- 
ing a  brief  railway  run  this  trip  is  made  by  boat  on  Loch 
Lomond,  and  Loch  Katrine,  with  considerable  of  coach 
riding  over  the  mountains,  separating  these  lakes,  and  back 
to  railway  again.  Neither  of  the  lake  rides  exceeds  fifteen 
miles 'in  length,  while  the  coaching  is  perhaps  a  dozen 
more,  but  by  lake  or  coach  the  ride  is  through  a  beautifully 
romantic  region,  said  to  be  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland. 
Too  rugged  for  the  husbandman,  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and 
the  mountain  passes  are  studded  alike  with  bold,  impressive 
heights  still  bearing  more  or  less  of  their  primeval  forest, 
while  crag  and  glen  call  the  roll  of  heroes  and  creations  with 
which  the  great  bard  has  peopled  this  romantic  region. 
Altogether  it  was  a  day  of  wild  and  picturesque  environ- 
ment, such  as  one  would  hardly  meet  with  even  in  our 
own  Yellowstone  Park  or  Southern  Aslaska.  We  next 
drop  down  into  the  old  town  of  Stirling,  where  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  once  lived;  where  Wallace  fought,  and  whose 
deeds  are  comrtiemorated  by  one  of  the  most  imposing 
monuments  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  al30  the  scene  of  the  Bruces,  who  brought  such  renown 
and  wrought  such  honorable  history  to  the  Scots  600  years 
ago.  And  here,  too,  is  the  old  castle,  in  very  good  state 
of  preservation,  where  James  II  and  James  V  were  bom, 
and  where  the    former  stabbed    the    rebellious    Earl    of 
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Douglas.  This  same  castle  has  responded  to  the  shock 
of  many  an  assault.  In  1304  it  was  finally  taken  by  Ed- 
ward I  of  England,  but  ten  years  later  the  Scots,  under 
Robert  Bruce,  regained  this  stronghold  shortly  after  their 
great  victory  on  the  field  of  "Bannockburn."  This  battle- 
ground we  also  visited — situated  some  two  or  three  miles 
outside  the  town.  Its  soil  and  sloping  hillsides  are  still 
revered  as  Scotland's  "Yorktown,"  And  here  is  Edinburgh, 
easily  the  handsomest  city  in  Scotland;  also  its  capitol. 
It  is  so  beautiful  in  its  situation  that  one  writer  said  of  it, 
"Perhaps  no  fairer  or  more  harmonious  blending  of  art 
and  nature  is  to  be  found  among  the  cities  of  the  world." 
Almost  1,300  years  ago  it  opened  its  baby  eyes  and  was 
christened  "Edwin's  Burgh,"  as  it  nestled — ^tiny  village  that 
it  was — against  the  foot  of  Castle  Rock.  On  this  great  rock 
rose  a  fortress  whose  history  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  Edinburgh,  not  to  say  of  Scotland  itself,  during  all 
the  later  centuries  previous  to  the  year  1707,  when  its  Parli- 
ament was  removed  to  London.  This  castle,  scarred  by 
passing  centuries,  still  overlooks  the  city  and  is  eloquent  in 
its  rehearsal  of  contests  between  Scots  and  Britons.  When 
the  work  of  ages  perished  with  the  destruction  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1544,  it  still  frowned  from  its  height,  on  the 
ghastly  harvest.  It  was  chief  among  those  landmarks  of 
interest  which  we  visited.  These  also  included  Si.  Giles 
Cathedral,  where  John  Knox  preached,  the  house  that  was 
his  residence  for  many  years,  still  in  good  preservation,  the 
"White  Horse  Inn,"  where  stages  used  to  .arrive  from  and 
depart  to  London,  600  years  ago.  It  looks  too  gloomy  and 
forbidding  now  for  the  abode  of  bats,  yet  there  it  stands 
in  the  old  part  of  the  city  in  quite  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. We  also  visited  HoUyrood  Palace,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  Scottish  kings  and  the  rooms  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  still  contain  some  relics  of  "that  ill-fated 
Princess."  This  palace  stands  on  ground  once  occupied 
by  Hollyrood  Abbey,  founded  in  1128.    The  only  remains 
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of  this  Abbey  now  are  the  crumbling  walls  of  its  chapel 
The  visiting  American  should  not  fail  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  the  old  Calton  burying  ground,  where  his  patriotism  and 
his  heart  alike  will  be  touched  in  the  presence  of  the 
"Martyrs'  Monument,"  a  memorial  of  the  Scotsr  who  fell 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  the  bronze  statue  of  Abra- 
'ham  Lincoln,  whose  outstretched  arm  is  protecting  the 
figfure  of  an  imploring  slave.  Edinburgh's  University  is 
numbered  with  the  few  great  schools  of  highest  learning  in 
Europe,  especially  its  Medical  Department,  which  has  long 
been  renowned  for  its  exceptional  advantages.  Even  more 
than  loo  years  ago  Edinburgh  was  famous  for  its  g^eat 
scholars,  among  whom  it  counted  David  Hume,  Adam 
Smith  and  many  others  of  like  literary  brilliancy. 

We  closed  our  tour  in  Scotland — all  too  brief — ^at  Mel- 
rose. The  old  town  is  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  few  places  the  tourist  never  passes  by,  for 
here  is  found  by  far  the  finest  ruin,  not  to  say  the  most 
magnificent,  in  all  the  British  Empire — Melrose  Abbey.  It 
was  founded  during  the  twelfth  century  by  David  I,  two  or 
three  times  destroyed  but  as  often  restored  again,  once  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  Robert  Bruce,  whose  heart  lies 
buried  within  its  sacred  walls.  These  restorations  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but  since  that 
time,  now.  nearly  400  years,  this  most  beautiful  temple  has 
been  dying,  so  to  speak,  and  slowly  crumbling  back  to 
mother  dust,  and  yet  much  of  it  is  still  in  such  fine  preser- 
vation it  would  do  to  build  to  in  restoring  the  original.  Its 
artisanship  and  architecture  are  really  wonderful,  and  herein 
lies  the  great  interest  in  this  ruin,  to  the  traveler.  Its  beau- 
tiful columns,  slender  shafts,  bases  and  capitals  and  much 
of  its  exquisite  window  tracery,  are  still  extant — so  well 
preserved  that  they  are  even  now  an  open  page,  strangely 
blending  admiration  with  despair  to  the  twentieth  century 
architect.  But  this  abbey  is  not  the  only  attraction  at 
Melrose.    Two  miles  farther  down  the  Tweed — a  swiftly 
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flowing  little  river  coming  down  through  a  hilly  country — ^ 
is  the  last  home  of  Scotland's  great  poet,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  gave  this  home  the  name  of  "Abbotsford,"  though  its 
precincts  are  not  profaned  by  the  presence  of  any  village. 
Originally  it  was  a  small  farm  and  a  most  picturesque 
locality.  This,  Sir  Walter  bought  in  1811,  and  here  he  built 
the  mansion  in  which  he  died  in  1832,  and  which  has  ever 
since  been  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  the  Scott  family. 
We  were  shown  through  this  home  by  a  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  poet.  Most  of  the  rooms  and  nearly  all  the 
furnishings  are  just  as  they  were  when  Sir  Walter  closed 
his  eyes  in  death.  Through  his  wide  popularity  as  a  writer 
of  both  prose  and  poetry,  he  had  become  possessed  of 
numerous  personal  relics,  and  many  historical  curiosities 
— gifts  from  nobility  and  other  admiring  friends.  These 
are  all  on  exhibition,  while  the  visiting  tourist  finds  much 
to  greatly  interest  him  in  the  novelist's  study,  library  and 
drawing  room.  Instinctively  he  turns  thoughtfully  away 
from  the  whole  as  a  hallowed  spot  to  all  who  love  this  great 
author's  writings.  Seven  miles  up  this  river  from  the 
Scott  mansion  is  the  twin,  in  a  sense,  of  Melrose  Abbey.  It 
is  the  old  and  now  crumbling  ruin  of  Dryburg  Abbey.  It 
is  quite  as  large  again  but  not  so  pretentious  or  exquisite 
in  its  lines  and  architecture  as  its  sister  at  Melrose,  but  it 
contains  the  ancestral  vaults  of  the  Scott  family,  and  here 
Sir  Walter  and  his  wife  are  buried  over  against  walls  that 
look  as  if  they  might  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  for 
another  500  years.  The  whole  environment  is  that  of  a 
most  pathetic  ruin  dying  so  slowly,  yet  surely  dying,  and, 
though  unobservedly,  passing  away  as  the  centuries  reel 
,  slowly  off. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  Scotland  itself.  For  the  purposes 
of  such  a  volume  as  this,  little  need  be  said  of  this  near-by 
country  so  often  visited,  and  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written.  As  -a  whole,  it  is  somewhat  more  rugged  than 
Ireland,  yet  it  has  many  fine  agricultural  districts  and  a 
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class  of  higher  bred  horses  and  cattle  than  we  would  find 
at  home.  I  don't  think  I  saw  a  "scrub"  horse,  or  one  poor 
in  flesh,  in  all  Scotland,  and  the  country  was  full  of  sheep 
whose  unshorn  fleeces  nearly  dragged  the  ground.  If  not 
so  rich  and  productive  as  Ireland,  it  is  a  much  thriftier 
looking  country,  because  it  is  not  cursed  to  the  same  extent 
by  large  holdings  of  the  nobility,  whose  estates  are  worked 
by  numerous  tenants,  and  whose  homes  and  outbuildings 
cast  a  shadow  of  poverty  over  the  land.  This  is  all  changed 
in  Scotland  by  the  much  larger  percentage  of  personal  own- 
ership. While  the  atmosphere  may  be  the  same  as  that 
of  Ireland,  to  the  U.  S.  tourist,  it  is  not  the  same.  He  is 
daily  rubbing  against  a  people  who  would  not  submit  for 
a  moment  to  the  loss  of  personal  and  political  rights.  He 
sniffs  this  in  the  air.  It  stands  out  on  the  faces  and  in  the 
very  alertness  of  the  people  as  they  go  about  their  daily 
tasks.  What  I  said  of  Ireland's  highways  and  bridges  is 
equally  true  of  Scotland.  All  suggest  permanency  and  en- 
durance. Their  home  buildings  arc  quite  all  of  stone,  and 
their  fences  of  the  same  material,  which  are  frequently  laid 
in  mortar. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

English  Towns,  Lakes  and  Estates — Quaint  Welsh  Com- 
munities— Interesting  Characteristics  of  Old  London — 
Some  of  the  Palaces  and  Places  One  Should  Surely 
Visit 

The  tourist  with  a  little  time  on  his  hands  makes  a  mis- 
take should  he  pass  by  the  English  lake  district  as  he 
comes  down  out  of  Scotland.  It  is  England's  only  Adi- 
rondack region— our  Rocky  Mountain  district  in  minia- 
ture. You  don't  have  to  climb  3,000  feet  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountain,  or  row  more  than  nine  miles  to 
span  the  longest  lake,  yet  there  is  much  of  the  beautiful 
and  inspiring  to  the  traveler  through  these  fifty  miles  of 
alternate  mountain,  valley  or  lake,  all  of  which  you  make 
on  top  of  stage  coach,  or  on  the  small  lake  steamer. 

Your  starting  point  is  Keswick,  a  smart  town  of  five  or 
six  thousand  people,  with  many  quaint  old  homes,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  poet,  Southey.  Mrs.  C.  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  rambling  about  the  premises — ^a  large,  old- 
fashioned  brick  house  with  many  verandas,  standing  on 
the  bank  of  a  very  considerable  mountain  stream  and 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  a  range  of  hills  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  high.  Two  or  three  miles  away  in  the  moun- 
tains are  the  Falls  of  Lodore,  a  description  of  which 
Southey  put  into  fine  jingle  for  the  boys  who  used  to  go 
to  District  School  forty  years  ago  and  read  from  Mc- 
Guffey's  Fifth  Reader.  I  well  remember  how  pleased  I 
was  when  it  came  my  turn  to  rattle  off  the  next  verse. 

During  the  day's  coach  ride  through  the  mountains  we 
drop  down  into  a  beautiful  valley  and  presently  come 
upon  a  perfect  gem  of  a  lake,  whose  setting  01^  every  side 
are  mountains  and  whose  shores  are  fringed  with  large 
old  forest  trees.    The  village  and  lake  are  Grassmere — ^the 
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home  of  the  poet,  Wordsworth.  The  coach  stops  long 
enough  to  let  us  visit  the  cemetery  where  he  is  buried. 
The  yard  is  protected  by  stone  walls  and  not  more  than 
forty  feet  from  his  grave  rushes  a  little  river  from  the 
mountains  on  its  way  to  the  lake.  There  is  no  pretentious 
monument— only  a  flat  marble  slab  covering  the  grave, 
and  this  is  as  modestly  inscribed  as  though  he  had  been 
but  a  cottager.  In  the  same  yard  stands  the  old  church 
where  he  worshiped  with  the  rest  of  the  villagers, — ^the 
most  quaint  and  unique  church  building  I  saw  in  all  Eng- 
land. 

From  Grassmere  to  Windemere  Lake — ^the  end  of  our 
coach  ride — is  a  most  charming  drive  along  the  shores  of 
the  Grassmere,  or  the  river  through  which  it  empties  itself 
into  England's  largest  lake,  the  Windemere,  where  we 
board  steamer  for  the  railroad  station  nine  miles  away. 
This  ride  we  take  in  the  morning  after  a  night's  resting 
from  our  coaching  trip.  The  lake  is  narrow,  in  some 
places  not  wider  than  the  Mississippi,  and  its  shores  are 
very  pretty,  with  here  and  there  elegant  summer  hotels, 
with  spacious  grounds  and  acres  of  pleasure  boats,  yachts 
and  launches.  The  tired  and  nervous  Johnny  Bull  takes 
his  outing  in  this  region.  An  afternoon  ride  brings  us  up 
with  our  trunks,  which  we  haven't  seen  for  nearly  a  month. 
They  have  been  resting  in  the  warerooms  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company  at  Liverpool.  We  only  indulge  in  a 
glimpse  of  this  great  modern  business  mart,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  bird — ^The  "Liver" — ^which  once  haunted 
in  g^eat  numbers  the  river  Mersey,  on  whose  banks  the 
city  is  built.  Following  the  development  of  ocean  com- 
merce during  the  past  seventy-five  years,  Liverpool's  pre- 
eminence was  fairly  thrust  upon  her  by  reason  of  her 
fortunate  location,  but  during  the  first  centuries  following 
its  charter  as  a  village,  its  growth  was  marvelously  slow. 
After  it  had  passed  the  century  mark  in  1338,  it  only 
furnished  one  small  craft  and  six  men  for  the  Siege  of 
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Calais.  Over  two  hundred  years  later  it  barely  possessed 
a  dozen  small  ships  and  138  citizens  who  were  owners 
of  real  estate.  It  was  more  than  five  hundred  years  old 
before  its  population  numbered  five  thousand.  Indeed, 
it  did  not  attain  to  its  first  hundred  thousand  until  long 
after  it  had  passed  its  sixth  century  stone.  Its  first  great 
boom  came  with  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers 
between  that  city  and  New  York  in  1840.  Now  its  popu- 
lation is  something  like  three  quarters  of  a  million,  and  its 
exports  exceed  those  of  London.  As  a  city,  it  probably 
has  nothing  to  be  so  much  ashamed  of  as  its  active  partici- 
pation at  one  time  in  the  slave  trade,  or  now  to  be  more 
proud  of,  than  the  fact  that  it  gave  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  world  William  E.  Gladstone,  whose  father  was  one 
of  her  prominent  merchants.  Her  business  center  is  made 
up  of  many  substantial,  but  not  especially  ornate  build- 
ings, while  we  think  we  recognize  along  her  streets  many 
Iowa  and  Illinois  horses  and  Chicago  beefsteaks  on  her 
hotel  tables,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure. 

Pulling  ourselves  together  once  more,  trunks  and  all, 
we  boarded  the  train  for  the  old  historical  town  of  Chester, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  but  a  few  miles  remote 
from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  quaint  and 
mediaeval-looking  town  in  all  England.  It  was  a  Roman 
village  and  military  camp  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  America  was  discovered.  For  four  hundred  years 
following  the  year  60  A.  D.  it  remained  the  headquarters 
for  one  of  Rome's  famous  legions,  and  today  may  be  seen 
m  the  Chester  museum  innumerable  Roman  remains  found 
in  excavating  different  parts  of  the  little  city.  Its  early 
centuries  witnessed  allegiance  to  many  different  govern- 
ments, first  the  Roman,  then  followed  the  Welsh,  the 
Saxon,  the  Danes  and  finally  the  Anglo-Saxons.  At  the 
close  of  one  of  its  defensive  struggles — in  607 — ^twelve 
hundred  monks  were  sacrificed  in  a  single  massacre.  Much 
of  the  wall  surrounding  the  city  is  still  intact  and  is  used 
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as  a  promenade.  A  section  of  three  or  four  blocks  in  the 
business  district  is  yet  maintained  architecturally  as  built 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  If  you  would  turn  an 
egg  box  with  pasteboard  partitions  up  endwise  the 
squares  would  exactly  represent  these  business  fronts. 
They  are  all  three  and  four  stories,  and  each  little  cell  is 
an  office  or  shop  of  some  kind.  The  phras^  "hive  of  in- 
dustry" must  have  originated  here. 

Chester  has  a  fine  cathedral,  with  massive  central  tower, 
and  at  least  two  other  churches  of  considerable  historic  in- 
terest, notably  Trinity,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Mathew 
Henry,  the  commentator,  and  Thomas  Parnell,  the  poet. 
It  is  three  miles  out  to  the  grounds  and  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  so  we  take  a  carriage  and  spend  the 
forenoon  in  his  parks,  stocked  with,  I  should  say,  hundreds 
of  deer,  innumerable  domesticated  pheasants  and  other 
fowl.  The  excursion  includes  an  hour's  leisurely  walk 
through  the  entire  first  floor  of  the  palace,  where  we 
saw  many  fine  paintings,  some  of  which  the  Duke  paid 
as  high  as  $7S,ooo  for,  and  much  bric-a-brac  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  with  furniture  and  draperies  in  tone 
with  the  surroundings.  Visitors  are  not  admitted  in  this 
promiscuous  way  except  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  who  spend  their  summers  in  London.  The 
servant  who  shows  you  through  is  not  too  modest  to  accept 
a  quarter  for  his  attention.  The  Duke  has  30,000  acres  in 
this  home  place,  and  some  600  acres  of  houses  and  lots  in 
London,  and  so  makes  out  to  live  in  very  good  style,  and 
yet  I  don't  want  his  job.  I  think  he  would  have  to  go  to 
the  poorhouse  if  it  were  not  for  his  London  property. 
You  can't  farm  it  profitably  and  furnish  mansions  for 
a  half  dozen  overseers  and  managers  and  an  army  of 
servants  and  laborers,  all  to  be  fed  and  paid.  The  general 
appearance  of  things  to  me  indicated  that  they  were  not 
taking  care  of  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Duke. 

From  Chester  we  ran  iip  into  Wales  and  spent  two  days 
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amid  her  vales  and  mountains,  and  I  may  add,  in  the  queer- 
est old  towns  I  have  ever  seen,  not  even  excepting  those 
of  Old  Mexico^nothing  straight  and  nothing  square.  Any 
half-way  reputable  cyclone  in  Nebraska  would  pick  up  a 
town  and  set  it  down  in  far  more  symmetrical  shape.  The 
houses  are  all  stone  and  well  built,  but  the  streets  evidently 
were  laid  out  afterwards  in  "any  old  way"  to  get  there. 
Their  language  is  simply  indescribable  chatter,  and  should 
be  abolished  in  so  civilized  and  enlightened  a  kingdom  as 
Great  Britain.  It  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  little 
trip  because  of  the  rugged  country  we  passed  through 
and  the  quaint  little  old  villages  we  visited. 

A  pleasant  afternoon's  ride  lands  us  in  Leamington,  as 
modem  a  town  as  Des  Moines.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  tourist  while  he  is  visiting  ancient  landmarks  of  his- 
torical interest  near  by.  These  include  an  eight-mile  coach 
ride  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  we  spent  most  of  the  day 
lingering  about  the  tombs,  the  old  homes  and  grounds  of 
Shakespeare  and  that  of  his  wife,  Anna  Hathaway.  The 
flight  of  years  has  left  about  the  village  but  few  associa- 
tions with  their  names. 

"And  yet  the  Stratford  meadows  shine  with  dew, 
The  rooks  are  flying  just  as  once  they  flew, 
The  Swans  of  Avon  glide  with  unseen  stroke 
The  hstening  Heavens  the  elm  trees  still  invoke." 

The  coach  returns  by  a  different  route,  so  that  one  has 
a  delightful  ride  of  sixteen  miles  through  a  most  beautiful 
section  of  rural  England.  Three  miles  out  is  the  ancient 
town  of  Warwick,  where  lives  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  A 
day  is  given  to  visiting  the  interior  of  his  castle,  the 
flower  gardens  and  park.  This  castle  is  about  the  only 
one  in  England  of  the  ancient  castles,  which  passed 
through  all  the  revolutions  without  destruction.  The  others 
of  that  period  arc  of  equal  interest  to  the  traveler,  but  they 
are  in  ruins — like  Kenilworth,  for  instance,  which  we  visited 
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five  miles  further  down  the  River  Avon.  There  are  still 
remains  enough  of  this  castle  to  show  its  former  magnifi- 
cence and  the  visitor  can  dream  away  hours  amid  its  broken 
and  half-preserved  walls,  dream  of  ancient  wars  and  other 
civilizations. 

From  this  castle  it  is  not  more  than  a  half  hour's  drive 
to  Stone  Leigh  Abbey,  once  a  monastery  and  great  seat  of 
learning.  We  had  several  days  amid  these  antiquities, 
which  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  epoch-making  history 
in  England. 

En  route  to  London  we  stop  off  a  day  at  Oxford,  where 
we  sec  miles  of  college  buildings  and  grounds.  A  few 
of  the  buildings  are  nearly  a  thousand  years  old,  upon 
which  a  corps  of  masons  are  always  at  work,  replacing 
individual  breaks  or  sections  of  stone  work  eaten  away  by 
the  tooth  of  time. 

This  well-known  town  and  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  universities  in  Europe,  is  situated 
amid  a  most  pleasing  environment.  Hawthorne  says :  "It 
is  a  despair  to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to  leave  it,  for  it 
would  take  a  lifetime  and  more  than  one,  to  comprehend 
and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily" — rather  discouraging  to  the 
tourist  that  hasn't  but  one  day  for  Oxford.  I  must,  there- 
fore, refer  the  reader  to  history  for  the  many  interesting 
features  of  this  venerable  university,  which  has  in  a 
marked  degree  preserved  its  mediaeval  institutions  un- 
altered. Its  constitution  and  by-laws  read  like  early  fiction. 
In  a  nutshell,  one  may  get  a  fairly  good  conception  of  the 
rare  educational  facilities  this  university  offers,  when  it  is 
known  that  there  are  twenty-one  allied  colleges  on  these 
grounds,  having  a  corps  of  more  than  four  hundred  pro- 
fessors and  under-instructors,.  with  an  average  student 
attendance  of  three  thousand,  and  a  college  spirit  and 
historic  prestige  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  back  of  it. 

Perhaps  this  is  my  best  place  to  say  a  word  about  rural 
England,  for  I  have  no  doubt  many  Americans  think  of 
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England  just  as  I  did,  viz :  a  country  of  small  farmers ;  but 
it  is  not  so  in  the  parts  I  passed  through.  The  farms  will 
average  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  Iowa  and  the  crops  of 
hay,  wheat,  oats  and  rye  would  be  no  disparagement  to 
the  reputation  of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Much  less  rugged 
than  Ireland  and  Scotland,  she  has  but  little  waste  land 
and  the  whole  is  beautified  by  large  trees  tracing  nearly 
every  farm  division,  field  and  roadside — indeed,  there  are 
so  many  trees  that  you  often  seem  to  be  riding  through 
open  woodland,  a  most  pleasing'  landscape,  but  sadly  lack- 
ing the  spring  brooks,  swiftly  running  streams  and  to 
some  extent  the  picturesque  hedges  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. But,  alas!  where  are  my  "roasting  ears"  coming 
from?  I  haven't  seen  a  hill  of  corn  since  I  left  America. 
Large  fields  of  beans,  potatoes,  turnips  and  carrots  every- 
where, but  no  sweet  corn. 

Before  coming  over  here  I  had  supposed  London,  like 
our  own  g^eat  cities,  had  had  some  respect  for  the  points 
of  compass.  Topographically  this  great  city  would  utterly 
stagger  the  boss  crazy  quilt  fiend  of  the  last  century.  If 
there  is  anything  straight  or  square  in  the  city  I  didn't 
find  it.  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  London  was  a  smart 
village.  Within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  and  at  varying 
points  of  the  compass,  other  villages  grew  up  in  time,  each 
having  a  road  more  or  less  in  a  direct  line  to  the  larger 
and  older  town  of  London.  As  the  city  grew,  business 
followed  out  the  main  thoroughfares  toward  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  which  lay  at  almost  every  angle,  and  the 
village  likewise  grew  toward  the  main  and  the  larger  city, 
until,  through  the  centuries,  all  space  has  long  ago  been 
covered  so  that  the  once  outside  village  is  now  in  the 
heart  of  London,  with  far  extending  suburbs  of  its  own. 
Nothing  ever  changes  in  London,  so  these  early  thorough- 
fares still  retain  their  original  names  as  roads,  like  Blooms- 
berry  Road,  Oxford  Road,  and  the  like.  This  left  the  dis- 
trict between  these  angling  roads  to  be  laid  out  as  best 
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they  could  be,  with  but  few  blocks  of  the  same  size  or 
same  width,  and  a  street  that  is  absolutely  straight  for 
even  a  dozen  blocks  is  hard  to  find.  There  are  positively 
no  points  of  compass  to  guide  you  in  getting  about  the 
city.  If  you  and  the  sun  agree  in  starting  out,  by  the  time 
you  have  walked  a  dozen  blocks  you  don't  know  "where 
you're  at"  until  some  policeman  heads  you  right  again. 
The  street  you  are  on  terminates  in  a  little  circle  or  tri- 
angle from  which  a  half  dozen  other  streets  put  out,  much 
like  the  warp  in  the  cobweb,  and  if  you  are  a  tenderfoot  the 
chances  are  you  will  only  get  out  of  this  "circus,"  as  it  is 
called  in  London,  with  the  advice  of  one  or  two  policemen. 
Omnibus  fare  is  so  cheap  it  does  not  pay  to  try  to  find 
your  way  anywhere  in  the  city.  A  penny  takes  you  in 
any  direction  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  for  a  few  cents  you 
can  ride  all  the  forenoon  and  see  various  sections  of  the 
city  from  the  top  of  a  bus.  London  has  two  or  three  lines 
of  underground  railway,  but  they  are  never  patronized 
for  pleasure,  only  by  those  who  have  to  economize  time. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  surface  street  car  line  is  hardly  known  in 
the  main  city.  The  omnibus  and  the  cab  are  your  means 
of  transportation  and  their  number  is  simply  legion. 
Every  vehicle  takes  the  left  side  of  the  street;  the  pedes- 
trian only  has  to  look  one  way  at  a  time  to  keep  from 
being  run  over,  and  even  then  he  hazards  his  life  on  the 
busiest  thoroughfares.  Usually  there  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  a  raised  platform  for  the  footman  to  reach  and 
stand  upon  while  he  waits  for  an  opening  to  get  across 
the  other  half  of  the  street.  As  I  remember,  such  street 
scenes  are  not  plentiful  in  our  western  towns.  There  they 
would  fine  a  man  for  running  over  you,  but  here  they  fine 
you  for  getting  run  over. 

To  comment  even  briefly  upon  all  one  sees,  both  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  while  going  the  regulation  round  of 
the  visiting  tourist,  would  make  a  small  volume  of  itself. 
I  cannot  much  more  than  enumerate  here  some  of  the 
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more  interesting  places  one  should  surely  visit  when 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  London. 

Of  course,  Buckingham  Palace  is  of  interest,  not  for 
the  magnificence  of  the  palace  itself,  for  it  is  quite  plain, 
but  as  the  city  home  of  England's  royal  family.  It  may  be 
and  probably  is  luxuriantly  furnished,  but  our  visit  hap- 
pened to  follow  the  King's  severe  illness,  which  delayed 
his  coronation,  when  visitors  were  not  welcomed  to  any 
part  of  the  mansion. 

Kensington  Park,  Palace  and  Museum,  will  give  you  all 
the  entertainment  you  can  stand  for  a  day.  The  park  is 
very  large  and  aside  from  the  section  immediately  about 
the  Albert  Memorial,  would  not  be  called  highly  de- 
veloped ;  just  such  a  great  romping  place  as  every  large  city 
needs.  Indeed,  I  saw  great  flocks  of  sheep  pasturing  in 
its  less  frequented  parts.  I  sometimes  think  the  cities  of 
the  Old  World  show  better  sense  than  our  great  western 
cities,  which  are  inclined  to  remove  all  the  natural  and 
introduce  only  artificial  effects  in  their  park  development. 
It  is  worth  while  to  go  to  this  park  on  Sunday  morning. 
It's  the  people's  forum.  Custom  has  made  it  an  unwritten 
law  of  the  land  that  anyone  who  has  anything  to  say  pub- 
licly, on  any  subject  whatsoever,  will  have  adequate  police 
protection  while  he  airs  his  ideas  to  such  audience  in  this 
park  as  the  merit  of  his  talk  commands.  The  speaker 
takes  off  his  silk  hat,  sets  it  on  the  ground  in  front  of  his 
feet,  puts  his  umbrella  or  walking  stick  across  it,  and  that 
space  he  is  entitled  to  as  his  forum  until  through  with  his 
address,  and  any  other  speaker  or  visitor,  intruding  upon 
his  rights  to  a  respectful  hearing,  would  be  arrested  by 
the  police.  The  great  majority  of  these  orators  are  cranks, 
who  are  not  welcomed  to  pulpits  or  other  public  plat- 
forms throughout  the  city. 

In  this  park  also  is  the  home  and  palace  of  past  royalty. 
The  old  building  is  well  preserved  and  cared  for  and  is 
open  to  all  visitors.    Within  its  walls  Queen  Victoria  was 
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born  and  grew  to  womanhood.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  the  room  in  which  she  was  born  and  in  the  one  she 
was  sleeping  as  a  g^rl  when  notified  that  she  had  "come 
into  her  kingdom/'  and  hardly  of  less  interest  is  the 
nursery  room  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  playthings  of 
her  "tot"  days,  the  picture  and  story  books  of  her  child- 
hood, and  on  the  walls  hang  her  own  pictures  from  baby- 
hood to  the  day  of  her  crowning.  The  paintings  in  the 
various  apartments,  reception  rooms  and  parlors — like  the 
palace  itself — are  back  numbers  and  of  little  interest.  Two 
of  her  daughters  still  occupy  parts  of  this  palace,  to  whose 
apartments,  of  course,  we  were  not  admitted.  This  visit 
results  in  some  information  which  no  doubt  will  be  as 
new  to  many  visitors  as  it  was  to  us.  How  many  would 
know  whom  we  were  talking  about  if  we  referred  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Victoria  Guelph?  (Queen  Victoria.)  Or  the 
Honorable  Albert  Edward  Wetten — present  King  of  Eng- 
land? 

We  haven't  space  for  even  a  glance  through  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  schools 
of  art  in  the  world.  It  merits  several  visits.  If  it  be  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  which  interest  you,  do  not  miss  the 
great  collections  to  be  found  in  the  Tate  and  National 
galleries.  They  are  both  wonderfully  rich  in  high  class 
art.  The  British  Museum  is  a  world-wide  library  on 
ancient  sculpture,  including  some  of  the  rarest  works 
found  in  southern  Europe,  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  covering 
the  full  period  of  sculptural  development,  from  man's  rudest 
efforts  down  to  the  great  masters  of  the  more  recent  centur- 
ies. It  is  an  education  along  its  lines.  If  one  enjoys  religious 
art,  one  would  want  to  spend  a  number  of  days  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Scarcely  a  week's 
time  would  make  the  visitor  familiar  with  all  the  architec- 
tural features  worth  careful  notice,  and  the  monuments, 
tablets  and  life-sized  sculpture  which  mark  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  Great  Britain's  honored  dead.     In  the  Abbey 
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especially,  whole  sections  have  been  assigned  to  the  ex- 
clusive burial  of  the  various  classes  who  reached  enduring 
fame,  as,  for  instance,  the  great  poets  are  buried  in  one 
section,  authors  in  another,  royalty,  great  generals,  states- 
men, scholars,  philanthropists  and  clergy,  each  as  a  rule 
by  themselves,  most  of  them  persons  of  international  fame, 
while  the  deeds  of  not  a  few  of  them  have  come  down  to 
us  through  the  centuries.  As  illustrating  how  little  in- 
clined the  average  English  workingman  is  to  know  anything 
beyond  his  circumscribed  responsibilities,  permit  a  bit  of 
personal  experience  just  here.  In  Westminster  Abbey  the 
crowd  was  so  great  around  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  that  I 
could  not  read  the  inscription.  I  asked  the  guard  whose 
tomb  it  was.  He  didn't  know,  and  neither  could  he  tell  me 
where  I  could  find  the  tomb— one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
in  all  the  Abbey— of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  although  it 
was  in  a  IJttle  side  chapel  not  more  than  twenty  feet  from 
where  he  stood  every  day  in  the  month.  While  visiting 
the  tombs  of  Wellington,  Nelson,  Charles  Read  and  others 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  I  failed  to  find  the  tomb  of  Gen. 
Gordon.  I  appealed  to  the  guard  who  talked  learnedly  of 
all  the  heroes  buried  in  the  crypt.  He  did  not  know  where 
Gordon  was  buried;  he  thought  in  the  Soudan,  but  was 
not  quite  sure,  but  was  sure  his  body  was  not  brought 
back  to  England.  When  I  came  to  go  through  the  first 
floor  of  the  Cathedral,  just  above  this  man's  head,  among 
the  few  most  prominent  sarcophagi,  was  one  containing 
the  remains  of  Gen.  Gordon.  I  found  these  same  condi- 
tions obtained  as  a  rule  whenever  I  tried  to  get  any  infor- 
mation from  the  average  English  workingman  outside  of 
his  particular  responsibilities. 

The  House  of  Parliament,  with  its  great  tower,  outside 
will  interest  the  visitor  as  a  wonderful  architectural  gem, 
very  striking  in  its  lines,  elevation,  etc.,  while  its  interior 
will  impress  him  quite  as  forcibly  of  millions  not  wisely 
spent.    To  my  mind  it  bears  no  comparison  with  our  Cap- 
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itol  Building  in  Washington  for  convenience  and  the  prac- 
tical uses  for  which  it  is  needed.  The  curious,  of  course,  will 
visit  London  Tower  and  rave  over  its  collection  of  ancient 
curio,  and  be  intensely  interested  in  certain  historic  facts 
of  a  blood-curdling  character,  because  one  can  stand  on 
the  identical  spot  where  such  history  was  made  centuries 
ago.  If  inclined  to  find  in  one  and  the  same  place  a  great 
Congregational  Church  and  a  great  preacher,  the  tourist 
will  be  most  likely  to  go  to  the  City  Temple  either  Sunday 
morning  or  Thursday  noon.  It  will  open  an  American's 
eyes  to  attend  the  Thursday  noon  service  and  see  what 
a  vast  audience  of  mostly  men  can  be  got  together  for  a 
mid-week  service.  More  than  half  the  great  body  of  the 
church  is  reserved  for  business  men  only,  while  every  seat 
in  the  entire  auditorium,  gallery  and  even  the  pulpit  and 
its  stairways  are  usually  occupied  by  men  and  women 
who  are  eager  to  hear  old-fashioned  and  earnest  discussion 
of  Bible  truths.  No  choir,  no  trumpets  on  Thursday;  just 
the  teachings  of  the  Master  forcefully  put.  There  is  no 
end  to  outside  excursions  from  London.  Perhaps  none 
IS  more  popular  than  a  day  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  sum- 
mer home  of  royalty.  To  see  where  and  how  royalty  lives 
is  always  of  absorbing  interest,  even  if  it  does  stir  one's 
envy  a  trifle  to  note  the  rich  furnishings  of  the  palace,  the 
blooded  horses  and  extravagant  equipages  of  the  stables; 
beside,  there  is  the  gem  of  a  chapel  where  the  family  wor- 
ship and  before  whose  altar  some  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
have  been  given  in  marriage. 

With  this  day's  outing  should  be  included  a  call  at 
Eton  College  near  by.  This  is  a  famous  English  school 
for  boys,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440.  Its  students 
dress  in  uniform,— short  jackets,  broad  collars  and  tall 
hats, — ^while  they  represent  the  youthful  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country.  Among  its  distinguished  patrons 
of  the  past  are  Chatham,  Fox,  Canning,  Peel,  Wellington 
and  others.    We  also  added  to  this  day's  program  a  car- 
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riage  drive  to  Stoke  Pog^s,  three  or  four  miles  distant  from 
Windsor,  to  visit  the  little  country  church  and  churchyard 
where  lie  the  remains  of  the  poet  Gray,  whose  Elegy  has 
well  nigh  immortalized  this  plot  of  earth.  The  old  yew 
tree  under  which  parts  of  this  poem  .were  written,  and 
the  church  pew  once  regularly  occupied  by  the  William 
Penn  family,  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  At  a  little 
distance  is  Beaconsfield,  and  the  identical  home  in  which 
Edmund  Burke  once  lived  and  where  he  died. 

On  your  return  to  London,  and  while  your  mind  is  still 
occupied  with  facts  and  events  of  past  centuries,  go  and 
lunch  at  "Ye  Old  Cheshire  Cheese  Inn,"  and  sit  on  one  of 
the  plain  benches  where  often  sat,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Garrick 
and  other  famous  men  of  their  time.  The  finish  of  the 
dining  room,  its  furniture  and  stalls  for  small  private  par- 
ties, remains  precisely  the  same  now  as  then.  And  when 
you  are  through  with  luncheon,  a  small  fee  to  the  waiter 
will  get  you  the  privilege  of  rambling  through  the  two 
upper  stories  of  this  ancient  hostelry,  including  the  club 
room  where  these  same  men  used  to  frequently  spend  an 
evening.  This  includes  opportunity  of  looking  through  the 
register  containing  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  in  more  recent 
years  from  curiosity  lunched  in  this  old-time  tavern. 

But  even  years  of  actual  residence  in  London  would 
not  familiarize  the  visitor  with  all  that  is  of  interest  in 
and  around  the  city.  Before  taking  our  departure,  which 
was  all  too  soon,  Mrs.  Condit  and  I  were  anxious  to  see 
what  London  was  doing  for  her  wretchedly  poor  in  the 
slum  districts,  so  we  put  m  the  better  part  of  a  day  in  the 
Whitechapel  section,  spending  a  considerable  time  in  the 
People's  Palace — an  entire  square  of  buildings — ^which  the 
city  has  built  and  equipped  as  a  school.  Not  only  all  com- 
mon branches  of  learning  are  taught  to  both  sexes,  but 
every  conceivable  trade  in  iron  and  woodworking  is  taught 
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to  the  boy,  he  selecting  the  trade  he  prefers  to  learn.  Aside 
from  the  regular  course  of  an  education,  needlework,  paint- 
ing and  other  of  the  fine  arts  are  taught  the  girls.  At 
present  there  are  two  thousand  students  in  the  school  on 
the  way  to  higher  intellectual  and  useful  lives,  every  one 
of  whom  has  been  drawn  from  the  "arab"  or  street  gamin 
class  of  the  Whitechapel  district.  It  is  certainly  a  grand, 
noble  work.  Mrs.  C.  and  I  walked  several  blocks,  back 
a  few  streets  from  the  school  buildings,  and  although  we 
saw  scarcely  a  man  she  got  so  frightened  and  nervous  over 
the  vicious-looking  women,  squalid  and  half  starved  chil- 
dren on  the  sidewalks,  that  I  had  to  make  for  a  more  civil- 
ized community.  The  walks  were  literally  covered  with 
dirty  children  and  dogs,  and  the  women  dropped  all  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  to  stare  at  us.  A  few  were  standing 
in  front  of  small  shops  where  the  worst  of  meats  and  stale 
vegetables  were  for  sale.  We  watched  them.  Some  were 
buying  a  penny's  worth,  others  something  more,  but  one 
poor  old  woman  in  scant  clothing  and  withered  face  was 
buying  a  farthing's  worth  of  some  vegetable  for  dinner.  I 
wish  our  American  families  who  think  they  are  really  poor 
could  see  this  sight  in  the  greatest  and  richest  city  in  the 
world. 

.  A  little  farther  up  in  this  same  section  is  Toumby  Hall, 
another  charity  school,  but  of  somewhat  higher  order  than 
the  People's  Palace.  It  has  about  eight  hundred  students 
and  its  corps  of  teachers  are  all  supplied  by  Oxford  College, 
undergraduates,  or  those  taking  a  post-graduate  course. 
They  and  their  families,  if  marrieci,  live  in  the  building 
and  thus  teach  by  example,  as  well  as  theory,  a  higher 
and  better  life  than  that  from  which  the  pupil  comes.  In 
a  sense  it  is  a  mission.  Their  course  of  study  is  higher 
and  so  they  finish  off  the  better  and  more  promising  young 
people  who  go  through  the  other  school  mentioned.  These 
two  institutions,  a  mile  or  so  apart,  are  like  two  great 
diamonds  flashing  up  out  of  the  mire  of  a  vicious  and 
awfully  degraded  community. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Paris  and  its  Boulevards,  its  Art,  Museums,  Monuments, 
Palaces,  its  Cafes  and  its  People — A  City  of  Beauty  and 
Prodigality. 

From  the  time  I  began  to  anticipate  this  trip  abroad  the 
English  Channel  was  always  before  my  eyes.  I  dreaded  it. 
I  had  the  impression  that  everybody  not  accustomed  to  sea 
life  had  to  be  seasick,  but  it  is  not  true.  By  advice  of  friends 
in  London  we  took  the  longer  route — ^three  hours'  passage — 
via  New  Haven  and  Dieppe.  The  channel  currents  were  off 
duty  that  day,  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  frog  pond,  and  it 
was  really  one  of  the  most  delightful  sails  we  have  had  since 
leaving  New  York,  and  I  am  assured  such  quiet  passages  are 
not  infrequent.  We  enjoyed  it  by  far  the  more  because  of  our 
happy  disappointment. 

Striking  the  coast  of  France  at  Dieppe,  we  have  a  fast  ride 
of  three  and  a  half  hours  to  Paris,  quite  all  the  way  up  the 
valley  of  the  Seine.  There  were  here  and  there  some  rough 
highlands  in  the  distance,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent valley,  sometimes  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  A  different  climate  from  that  of  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.  We  are  whirling  through  orchards  with  nearly  every 
kind  of  fruit-bearing  trees  and  gardens  way  in  advance  of 
those  of  England.  Except  for  the  absence  of  growing  com 
and  the  presence  of  strange  architecture  in  the  homes,  one 
would  hardly  know  but  that  he  was  riding  from  Rock  Island 
to  Sabula.  The  whole  valley  is  one  vast  field  of  hay,  wheat, 
bats  and  rye,  and  better  crops  of  either  the  western  farmer 
never  saw ;  indeed,  considerable  of  .it  was  too  good  for  it  was 
so  heavy  that  it  lodged.  The  farther  I  get  from  home  the 
more  evidence  I  have  that  the  United  States  is  not  the 
"whole  thing" — ^at  least  agriculturally  speaking.     The  hay 
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and  grain  fields  oi  France  are  proof  of  that  assertion,  and 
one  can  safely  include  those  of  England  also.  They  may 
use  more  fertilizer  than  our  farmers,  I  presume  they  do,  but 
"  the  goods  "  are  here  when  harvest  time  is  reached. 

But  here  we  are  in  Paris,  beautiful  Paris !  Little  more  than 
half  as  large  as  Londoti  but  a  thousand  times  better  laid  out 
and  built.  Always  the  pride  of  emperor  or  king,  the  court 
architect  and  landscape  gardener  through  the  centuries  have 
left  their  monuments  everywhere;  ever)rthing  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  beautiful.  Miles  of  frontage,  shops  and  stores 
have  been  purchased  and  torn  away,  to  give  width  for  the 
beautiful  avenue  or  boulevard.  Acres  upon  acres  of  homes 
or  business  property  have  been  leveled  to  make  room  for  small 
parks  or  public  gardens,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  grounds 
for  museums,  art  galleries  and  monuments,  of  which  there 
are  vast  numbers.  The  President  now  lives  in  a  home  quite 
as  modest  as  our  White  House,  but  previous  emperors  or  kings 
have  squandered  of  the  people's  money  scores  of  millions  on 
four  or  five  palaces  in  or  out  of  the  city,  luxuriantly  furnished, 
in  each  of  which  they  lived  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few 
months  of  each  year.  The  large  percentage  of  past  com- 
munism in  Paris  is  small  wonder  in  the  light  of  such  prodigal- 
ity. The  largest  and  most  magnificent  one  of  all  the  palaces — 
TheTuilleries — was  destroyed  in  187 1  by  a  mob  of  more  than 
30,000  men,  most  of  whom  for  some  time  had  been  subsisting 
upon  dogs,  womout  army  horses  and  wild  animals  from  the 
cages  in  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  city.  The  other  palaces, 
all  of  which  we  visited,  are  still  maintained  either  as  art 
galleries,  or  with  their  original  furnishings,  as  when  last 
occupied  by  king  or  emperor,  as  great  memorials  of  a  prodigal 
age.  We  spent  several  weeks  in  the  city  and  a  part  of  this 
time  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  great  help  of  Cook  &  Sons' 
Tourist  Agency.  With  five-horse  coaches — ^three  on  the  lead 
and  two  at  the  wheel — ^twenty-four  to  thirty  people  are  driven 
the  live-long  day  from  one  place  of  interest  to  another,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  city,  and  everything  explained  by  an  intelligent 
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guide  who  talks  good  English.  Otherwise  it  would  take 
months  to  find  one's  way  to  all  these  places  of  historical  in- 
terest. Of  course  you  visit  the  interior  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
museums  or  art  galleries  without  their  help,  for  that  takes 
much  time. 

Paris  is  rich  in  treasures  of  art.  Indeed,  it  is  said  she 
has  more  of  the  old  masters'  works  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  galleries  of  Europe,  outside  of  Italy.  We  will  not 
inquire  too  closely  as  to  how  some  of  these  were  obtained, 
but  they  feast  one's  eyes  just  the  same.  A  lover  of  art 
could  make  scores  of  visits  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
and  not  lose  his  interest  if  sandwiched  with  other  sight- 
seeing.  He  would  find  fully  2,500  select  works,  many  from 
almost  every  school,  and  often  a  goodly  number  from  the 
Master's  own  hand  whose  name  marks  the  era  of  his  high 
achievement.  It  would  be  a  rare  exception,  indeed,  if  one 
did  not,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  stop  to  admire 
da  Vinci's  "Mona  Lisa,"  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  worked 
four  years,  and  yet  the  catalogues  mark  this  canvas  "un- 
finished,"— in  what  respect,  however,  the  critic  would  find 
himself  greatly  embarrassed  to  say. 

First  stepping  into  this  salon  one's  attention  is  held  as 
by  a  magnet  to  this  picture.  For  one  who  achieved  the 
highest  success  in  art,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  he 
should  have  bequeathed  to  the  world  so  few  paintings. 
His  "Last  Supper"  and  "Mona  Lisa"  are  widely  known 
and  greatly  admired.  Perhaps  da  Vinci  chose  to  chance 
his  reputation  on  these  paintings,  like  the  occasional  poet, 
as  Gray,  on  whose  single  lyric — ^the  Elegy — rests  his  fame. 
One  would  hardly  need  to  go  outside  this  gallery  to  study 
the  highest  ideals  of  all  the  old  masters  and  many  of  the 
modern  painters.  In  the  single  salon  where  hangs  da  Vinci's 
masterpiece — an  apartment  scarcely  fifty  feet  square — we 
find  some  of  the  best  works  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  Correggio, 
Giorgione,  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Velaz- 
quez, Guido  Reni,  Luena,  and  others,  and  this  is  but  the 
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mere  entresol  to  the  great  gallery  which,  if  you  pass  down 
on  one  side  and  back  on  the  other,  you  will  have  walked 
quite  a  mile  through  a  wilderness  of  art,  representing  all 
schools  and  almost  every  subject  that  ever  engaged  the 
thoughtful  study  of  artists,  and  if  you  are  not  art-gorged 
when  tired  of  the  Louvre,  the  visitor  will  find  large  collec- 
tions of  paintings  in  the  palaces  of  Luxembourg,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  Versailles,  Among  the  great  monuments  in  the 
city,  none  is  quite  so  conspicuous  as  that  of  Napoleon.  Be- 
fore its  present  use  it  was  one  of  the  city  churches,  but 
in  its  reconstruction  it  has  been  made  into  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  expensive  tombs  in  the  world.  Under 
its  great  dome  is  an  open,  circular  crypt  containing  the 
sarcophagus  made  from  one  huge  block  of  Siberian 
porphyry.  Around  this  are  grouped  twelve  figures,  each 
representing  one  of  his  greater  victories.  In  the  lofty 
chapels  are  monuments  to  Vauban  and  Turenne,  also  the 
tombs  of  Jerome  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  while  the  whole 
is  overspread  with  brilliant,  yet  tasteful  decorations,  the 
equal  of  which  would  be  seldom  found  if  one  were  to  visit 
all  the  tombs  of  the  world's  heroes. 

The  Pantheon,  in  whose  crypt  repose  the  ashes  of  Victor 
Hugo,  Voltaire,  and  others  of  France's  dead  who  reached 
enduring  fame,  was  also  a  church  at  one  time,  dedicated 
to  St.  Genevieve,  but  afterward  converted  into  a  memorial 
temple.  From  an  exterior  view  it  is  perhaps  a  more  im- 
posing edifice  than  that  containing  Napoleon's  tomb,  but 
there  has  been  no  such  wealth  of  expenditure  in  monu- 
ments and  decorations  within.  Yet  it  is  a  classic  in  respect 
of  its  architecture,  and  over  all  such  a  quiet  majesty  as  to 
invite  a  secon<J  visit.  Grant's  tomb  in  New  York  is  a 
mere  toy  by  comparison  with  either  of  these  great  memo- 
rials. The  Arch-de-Triumph,  at  an  elevation  in  the  city 
where  twelve  avenues  center,  was  begun  by  Napoleon  to 
celebrate  his  victories,  but  afterwards  finished  by  Louis 
Phillippe  in  1832.    It  is  160  feet  high,  146  feet  in  breadth, 
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and  *J2  feet  deep  (foundations),  with  costly  carvings  and 
built  at  an  outlay  of  over  $2,000,000.  I  speak  of  this  be- 
cause it  represents  the  prodigal  way  in  which  very  much 
has  been  done  throughout  the  city  to  beautify  and  adorn 
it,  and  yet,  since  1871,  this  grandest  arch  of  the  whole 
world  has  been  closed  to  vehicles  and  footmen.  No  French- 
man walks  or  rides  under  this  graceful  arch.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  that  year  the  German  army,  or  a  part  of  it,  marched 
under  it  to  humiliate  the  proud  and  sensitive  Frenchmen. 
When  I  see  the  millions  that  have  been  expended  upon  the 
tomb  and  other  memorials  about  the  city  in  honor  of  and 
to  glorify  the  name  of  Napoleon,  for  whom  all  Europe 
unitedly  demanded  exile,  because  of  his  conscienceless  am- 
bition, and  then  go  to  the  grave  of  that  son  of  France,  sol- 
dier and  patriot  with  truly  noble  instincts  respecting  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man — LaFayette — a  true  American  does 
well — better  than  I  did — if  he  keep  back  his  tears.  Our 
cabman,  after  nearly  an  hour's  driving  and  frequent  en- 
quiries, finally  found  the  little  cemetery, — the  most  unpre- 
tentious in  all  Paris — in  back  of  a  little  church,  itself  en- 
tirely hidden  from  the  street  by  a  home  for  the  aged  and 
friendless.  In  one  corner  of  the  grounds  repose  the  ashes 
of  the  once  great  friend  of  Washington  and  the  Colonies. 
No  marble  shaft,  no  costly  sarcophagus  marks  the  grave, — 
just  a  plain,  flat  slab  of  granite,  on  which  is  inscribed  his 
name  and  dates  of  birth  and  death — that's  all.  It  is  re- 
lieved by  one  touching  feature  only,  viz.,  the  Lafayette 
G.  A.  R.  Post  of  New  York  has  erected  an  ornamental 
flagstaff  of  imperishable  bronze  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 
and  from  this  floats  the  Stars  and  Stripes  every  day  in  the 
year.  We  each  placed  a  flower  on  his  grave  and  walked 
away  as  from  the  tomb  of  the  once  great  friend  of  our  own 
native  land.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  have  caused — it  is  said — to  be 
erected  in  another  quarter  of  the  city,  an  expression  of  our 
loving  remembrance,  appreciation  and  gratitude,  the  visitor 
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would  continue  to  come  and  go  without  so  much  as  know- 
ing there  ever  was  such  a  patriot  as  LaFayette  from  any- 
thing Paris  has  done  to  honor  his  memory.  Perhaps  this 
would  not  be  so  noticeable  but  for  the  fact  that  avenues, 
gardens  and  parks  of  the  city  are  so  liberally  embellished 
with  sculpture,  equestrian  statuary,  columns  and  piHars, 
each  perpetuating  the  name  of  some  gifted  son  or  honorable 
achievement  in  war.  Few,  if  even  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  may  boast  of  equal  sculptural  adornment.  Some  of 
these  monuments  have  been  transplanted  from  other  coun- 
tries temporarily  acquired  in  war.  Five  hundred  miles  up 
the  Nile  I  have  stood  upon  the  very  spot  from  whence  was 
taken  the  lofty  obelisk,  now  the  most  majestic  ornament 
that  graces  one  of  the  better  sections  of  Paris.  To  speak 
at  any  length  of  the  city's  museums,  theatres,  other  public 
buildings  and  places  of  great  interest,  would  extend  this 
chapter  far  beyond  its  anticipated  limits.  The  tourist  can 
ill  afford  to  pass  by  that  section  of  the  Louvre  especially 
devoted  to  Grecian  marbles,  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  an- 
tiquities. It  is  an  excellent  place  to  get  one's  ideas  expanded 
in  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  ancient  with  mallet  and 
chisel.  No  subject,  however  large,  discouraged  him.  If 
body  of  beast  seemed  proportionately  large  to  be  borne  on 
four  legs,  he  could  put  in  a  few  more  without  detraction 
from  his  sculpture.  Beside,  one  can  pick  up  a  whole  lot 
of  ideas  that  were  floating  around  three  to  five  thousand 
years  ago  among  the  artists,  architects  and  builders 
of  that  age.  In  Paris  most  every  public  building  is 
designated  as  a  hotel, — ^as,  for  instance.  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  means  the  same  as  when  we  speak  of  our  City 
Hall.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  and  noble  struc- 
ture, replacing  the  one  deliberately  destroyed  by  the 
Commune  in  1871.  Its  destruction  was  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  large  heaps  of  combustibles  and  barrels  of 
gunpowder.  These  grounds  have  witnessed  many  a  tragedy 
and  been  the  focus  of  not  a  few  revolutions.    Here  igno- 
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miniously  perished  by  the  gallows  the  Huguenot  chiefs, 
while  many  a  supposed  capital  criminal  went  by  the  same 
route  at  the  hands  of  some  mob.  A  whole  volume  would 
scarcely  recite  the  details  of  exciting  events  which  have 
transpired  on  this  spot.  That  part  of  this  building  which 
is  used  for  city  offices,  perhaps  does  not  merit  any  special 
mention,  but  it  requires  an  official  permit  to  visit  the  alder- 
manic  chamber,  and  the  "Grand  Salle  de  Fetes,"  where  the 
city's  honored  guests  are  entertained.  The  first,  in  its  ap- 
pointments  and  furnishings,  is  little  beneath  our  U.  S. 
Senate  Chamber,  while  the  latter  is  more  sumptuously  fur- 
nished and  elegantly  .decorated.  In  oijr  country  it  would 
be  classed  as  unbounded  extravagance  and  the  City  Council 
responsible  for  it,  hurled  from  power. 

Leading  to  these  apartments  is  a  broad  marble  stairway 
that  would  put  a  blush  on  anything  of  the  kind  I  saw  in 
Rome,  Greece  or  the  Orient.  The  building  about  which  a 
greater  interest  attaches,  however,  is  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
which  covers  nearly  a  block.  Much  of  this  is  also  com- 
paratively new,  a  great  part  of  the  original  building  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Commune  in  1871.  Its  ancient  court 
clock,  nearly  700  years  old,  only  partially  ruined,  has  since 
been  repaired  and  is  still  doing  a  reliable  business  at  its 
old  stand.  It  is  of  German  make  and  is  now  the  oldest 
public  clock  in  France.  It  is  adorned  with  the  two  figures 
of  Justice  and  Piety,  which  may  have  had  a  restraining 
influence  upon  its  last  assailants.  The  public  are  at  liberty 
to  ramble  at  will  through  these  halls  and  court  rooms 
where,  if  one  understands  the  language,  he  will  sometimes 
hear  one  of  the  great  pleaders  of  France,  while  he  is  mo- 
mentarily interested  in  measuring  up  the  many  lawyers 
in  black  gown  and  cap  with  that  profession  he  knows  at 
home.  The  Panama  case  in  which  Colombia  was  striving 
to  procure  an  injunction  against  turning  over  the  Canal 
property  to  the  United  States  was  on,  the  afternoon  of  my 
visit,  but  alas,  I  was  without  interpreter.     This  building. 
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as  a  whole,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
kings  of  France.  Three  times  in  its  life  it  has  barely  es- 
caped total  destruction.  Indeed,  the  palace  chapel  is  about 
the  only  section  that  has  been  wholly  spared  and  this  is 
still  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  Though  small,  it  has  fifteen 
art  windows  forty-nine  feet  high,  set  in  beautiful  tracery, 
which  g^ves  the  most  brilliantly  lighted  auditorium  we 
remember  to  have  seen  on  the  continent.  But  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  interest  in  this  building  centers  in  the  Old 
Prison  now  famous  in  the  annals  of  France.  It  is  located 
in  the  basement.  This  requires  a  special  permit.  It  is 
open  to  visitors  only  on  certain  days,  when  large  parties 
are  hourly  escorted  through  by  attending  officials.  It  is 
no  ordinary  interest  that  inspires  a  visit  to  these  cells  that 
once  confined  the  prisoners  of  the  great  revolution,  before 
their  beheading,  and  especially  that  cell  in  which  was  con- 
fined Marie  Antomette  and  the  adjoining  one  in  which 
Robespierre  was  afterwards  confined.  The  partition  be- 
tween the  two  last  has  been  removed,  and  the  whole  con- 
verted into  a  small  chapel.  I  could  almost  safely  challenge 
any  lady  to  come  out  of  this  cell  and  refrain  from  breathing 
an  audible  sigh.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  day  after  day,  to 
go  through  these  large  buildings  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  in  touch  with  the  historical  incidents  that  have  made 
them  more  or  less  famous.  An  excursion  to  some  outside 
town  is  far  more  restful  and  to  be  recommended  occasion- 
ally. For  such  a  change  we  dashed  off  to  Fontainebleau 
•  one  day,  visiting  its  palace,  which  was  once  the  residence 
of  Napoleon,  and  from  which  he  was  divorced  from  Jose- 
phine, also,  from  which  he  took  such  sorrowful  leave  of  his 
"Old  Guard"  on  the  occasion  of  his  abdication.  To  visit 
these  courts  and  private  apartments  still  furnished  largely 
as  in  the  old  days,  almost  seems  like  living  amid  the  heroic 
annals  that  have  endeared  these  grounds  to  every  patriotic 
Frenchman. 
Taking  a  carriage  we  had  a  long  drive  through  the  great 
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forest,  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  said,  in  all  France.  Its  area 
spreads  over  40,000  acres  and  is  traversed  by  sundry  pleas- 
ant boulevards  for  driving  and  many  winding  footpaths 
for  the  pedestrian.  The  shade  of  its  magpiificent  old  trees 
and  its  many  picturesque  gorges  offer  an  ideal  summer 
afternoon  outing.  This  palace  and  grounds  have  been 
associated  with  the  home  of  royalty  since  1 162.  The  present 
structure,  however,  only  goes  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  now  one  of  the  show  places  be- 
longing to  the  Golden  Era  of  France,  while  the  village  itself 
is  little  more  than  a  fashionable  and  expensive  resort.  But 
the  days  of  the  nation's  prodigality  in  providing  a  home  for 
royalty  were  reserved  for  Versailles.  This  is  now  a  place 
of  fifty  odd  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  situate  some  twelve 
miles  out  from  the  city.  This  palatial  home  was  founded 
by  Louis  XIV.  His  summer  residence  had  previously  been 
at  St.  Germain — a  suburb  nearer  the  city — but  that  location 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Tower  of  St.  Denis,  the  royal 
burying  place,  an  ever  present  suggestion  which  did  not 
please  him.  This  prejudice  against  living  in  sight  of  the 
royal  mausoleum  cost  the  treasury  a  round  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  grounds  selected  were  unfavorable  for 
the  economical  development  of  his  project.  History  says 
that  no  less  than  36,000  men  and  6,000  horses  were  em- 
ployed at  one  time  in  forming  the  terraces  of  the  garden, 
leveling  the  park,  constructing  the  roads  and  building  the 
aqueduct  to  supply  his  artificial  ponds  with  water.  The 
use  of  the  waters  from  the  first  aqueduct  constructed — 
some  thirty-one  miles  long — produced  such  a  high  mor- 
tality that  it  was  abandoned.  Then  a  second  system  of 
water  works  was  provided  at  g^eat  expense.  In  the  mean- 
time 2t  most  sumptuous  palace  had  arisen,  surrounded  by 
this  immense  artificial  garden  and  these  artificial  lakes. 
The  plans  consummated  were,  "to  provide  not  only  an 
imposing  seat  of  government,  but  also  a  permanent  resi- 
dence for  the  entire  court,  and  to  surround  it  with  every- 
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thing  that  art  could  supply  or  luxury  could  demand  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure."  Such  were  its  immense  proportions 
it  could  house  ten  thousand  guests  at  one  time.  But  in 
its  later  days  these  same  grounds  witnessed  many  stirring 
events,  some  of  which  shattered  the  pride  and  pierced  the 
very  soul  of  the  nobilitv.  Just  before  the  great  revolution 
broke  out  a  mob,  including  several  thousand  women,  visited 
this  palace,  despoiled  or  carried  away  its  rich  and 
gorgeous  furnishings,  and  since  that  day  it  has  been  unin- 
habited by  king  or  emperor.  Even  Napoleon  dared  not  in- 
cur  the  financial  expense  of  putting  the  property  in  repair. 
Later,  Louis  Phillippe  did  restore  a  part  of  the  palace 
which  he  converted  into  an  historical  picture  gallery,  on 
whose  walls  hang  mostly  paintings  of  military  men  and 
military  scenes,  selected  with  a  view  of  glorifying  France 
in  war.  But  a  deeper  humiliation  than  any  that  had  come 
before  to  this  proud  nation  was  reserved  for  the  last 
century.  From  September,  1870,  to  March,  1871,  this  palace 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  while 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  converted  into  a  military  hospital 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  German  army.  And  from 
these  grounds  were  dictated  by  Bismarck,  the  conditions 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  pride  of  France  could 
stand  the  strain  of  her  own  internal  troubles,  but  here  was 
the  very  acme  of  humiliation.  The  once  princely  home 
and  surroundings  of  her  proud  kings  was  occupied  by  her 
enemy  while  he  leisurely  framed  his  own  terms  of  sur- 
render. 

We  found  a  day  of  rambling  through  this  palace  and 
about  these  grounds,  so  rich  in  historical  interest,  all  too 
brief.  One  would  better  spend  two  or  three  days  at  Ver- 
sailles. There  are  scores  of  other  buildings  about  this  city, 
each  of  which  would  warrant  a  paragraph  in  this  chapter  if 
space  permitted  their  mention.  But  I  find  I  have  yet 
written  scarcely  anything  about  the  people. 

There  is  but  one  Paris,  one  Parisian  people,  and  as  I  play- 
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fully  told  my  wife,  "I  like  this  city;  it's  so  awful  wicked." 
Perhaps  there  never  were  a  more  polite  people — so  polite 
the  far  westerner  feels  awkward  in  their  presence.  The 
first  time  you  see  the  Englishman  you  think  you  do  not  like 
him,  but  meeting  him  oftener  he  grows  on  you  and  you 
finally  admire  him  for  his  sturdy  habits  and  his  open  hon- 
esty; but  my  observation  of  the  Parisian  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this.  Of  course,  Paris  has  its  thousands  of  high- 
minded,  genuine  people,  who  take  life  seriously  and  consci- 
entiously bear  its  burdens ;  but  these  are  not  the  class  who 
are  much  in  evidence  to  the  visitor  of  a  few  weeks.  If  he 
frequents  the  boulevards  and  principal  avenues,  as  most 
tourists  do,  his  observations  are  largely  confined  to  the 
pleasure-loving  and  pleasure-seeking  throngs,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  know  little  or  nothing  of  any  real  home 
life.  They  almost  live  in  their  favorite  cafes.  It  is  a  lively 
scene  to  go  down  the  principal  avenues  of  a  summer  even- 
ing. The  broad  walks  in  front  of  the  cafes  are  partly  cov- 
ered by  awnings  and  all  this  space  is  utilized  by  the  thrifty 
proprietor  with  three  or  four  tiers  of  small  white  porcelain 
tables,  at  each  of  which  a  couple  of  restful  looking  chairs 
are  placed.  Their  store  fronts  are  all  open,  so  that  be- 
tween the  sidewalk  appropriated  and  inner  connecting 
salons,  two  to  three  hundred  people  can  be  seated  at  the 
same  time.  Cafes  of  this  capacity  are  very  frequent  all 
along  the  principal  avenues,  and  at  night  all  are  a  perfect 
blaze  of  electricity.  One  would  think  all  Paris  were  out 
for  an  evening,  especially  from  ten  to  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Here  they  sit,  a  mixed  multitude,  sipping 
their  favorite  wines  or  hot  coffee,  while  they  smoke  their 
cigarettes.  Look  which  way  you  will  and  you  see  men  of 
all  ages  from  the  young  dude  up,  staring  at  almost  every 
passing  woman,  apparently  taking  her  measure  as  he  would 
study  the  points  of  some  animal  that  interested  him.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  theatres  and  all  of  the  palaces  of  amuse- 
ment literally  empty  themselves  into  these  cafes  for  their 
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favorite  drink  and  social  chatter.  One  to  two-thirty  o'clock 
in  the  morning  is  an  average  bedtime  for  these  people,  and 
these  same  young  women,  as  well  as  wives  and  mothers, 
the  next  morning  take  their  hot  "coffee  and  roll"  in  bed 
about  nine  A.  •  M.,  and  then  sleep  on  to  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  and  b^  the  time  they  are  fairly  awake  and  dressed 
the  round  of  the  cafes  and  places  of  amusement  begins 
again.  I  am  told  that  no  French  woman  of  this  class  thinks 
of  doing  the  least  bit  of  housework.  They  even  regard  it 
as  degrading  to  know  how  to  cook  and  the  hand  that  shows 
any  soil  from  housework  is  at  once  a  bar  to  her  former 
social  set.  Gay,  frivolous  throngs,  without  a  suspicion  of 
one  of  the  old  fashioned  virtues  that  make  genuine  men  and 
women  I  Mrs.  C.  and  I  patronized  these  places  two  or  three 
evenings,  just  to  study  the  people,  and  the  last  evening  in 
Paris  we  rode  on  top  of  a  stage  coach  to  a  late  hour,  up  and 
down  their  avenues,  just  to  see  the  people.  The  cafes  and 
even  the  sidewalks  were  crowded  with  a. joyous  throng, 
and  this  was  our  au  revoir  to  giddy,  bewitching  Paris. 

There  is  still  a  ,more  fashionable  set  who  throng  the 
smoking  rooms,  parlors  and  reception  halls  of  the  lead- 
ing hotels.  They  are  due  any  time  between  nine  and 
twelve  P.  M.  Most  of  the  ladies  will  be  found  in  ultra- 
fashionable  gowns  and  brilliant  with  jewels,  while  the  ac- 
companying gentleman  isialways  in  full  evening  dress.  It 
is  an  ''evening  dress  parade,"  and  after  indulging  in  coffee, 
wine  and  cigars,  they  are  driven  to  the  exhibition  rooms 
of  the  next  hotel.  If  the  visiting  tourist  prefers  a  quiet, 
homelike  Sabbath  to  the  places  of  amusement  or  recrea- 
tion grounds,  he  can  attend  the  American  church,  where 
he  will  get  his  Gospel  in  good,  straight  "United  States," 
garnished  with  our  own  familiar  hymns.  They  have  rather 
a  beautiful  little  church  building,  handsomely  decorated 
within,  and  the  best  quartet  choir  I  heard  on  the  Continent 
outside  of  Russia.  Forty  or  fifty  resident  Americans  and 
the  visiting  tourists  from  other  English  speaking  countries 
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make  up  its  congregation.  We  were  fortunate  in  hearing 
their  pastor^  Dr.  Thurber,  once  or  twice.  He  is  an  earnest 
American,  as  well  as  preacher,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
ever  present  D.  D.  "abroad"  filled  this  pulpit.  Such  supply, 
while  we  were  in  the  city,  included  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Denver,  Dr.  Burrell,  once  of  Dubuque, 
later  of  Minneapolis,  but  now  of  New  York,  and  Bishop 
Warren  of  the  Methodist  Church,  U.  S.,  who  gave  us  the 
most  eloquent  discourse  we  heard  while  abroad.  It  shortens 
up  the  circumference  of  the  earth  materially  when  one  can 
listen  to  the  preachers  of  his  own  country  and  sing  the 
old  familiar  hymns  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Landscape  Gallery — Brussels — Belgian  Beasts  of  Bur- 
den— ^Waterloo— Early  Printers  and  Painters — Quaint 
Old  Cities — Holland  and  Its  Capitol. 

As  I  look  backward  over  our  ride  from  Paris  to  Brussels 
it  seems  like  a  flight  through  a  great  gallery  in  which  only 
landscapes  were  hanging.  It  was  a  ride  of  five  and  a  half 
hours  on  a  fast  train  that  made  only  two  or  three  stops. 
Full  harvest  was  on  and  all  the  grains  in  every  possible 
condition  of  harvesting.  The  French  and  Belgian  farmer, 
for  some  reason  I  do  not  understand,  alternates  his  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  root  crops  and  hay  lands  in  long,  narrow  parallel 
strips,  so  that  a  farm  from  a  swiftly  passing  train  looks  like 
a  great  broad  ribbon  of  many  colors,  while  the  hay  in 
cock,  the  grain  in  shock,  in  bundle,  on  the  ground  or  still 
standmg,  gave  a  most  novel  finish  to  the  picture.  The  reap- 
ing machines  used,  I  judge,  were  American,  some  of  which 
were  being  drawn  by  one,  others  by  two,  yoke  of  oxen,  but 
horses  as  a  rule  were  being  used.  In  Belgium  I  noticed 
fully  half  the  binders  in  the  field  were  women  in  wooden 
shoes  and  heavy  jeans  skirts,  in  most  striking  contrast 
with  the  highly  bedecked,  glittering  mob  of  butterflies  we 
had  just  left  behind  flitting  about  from  cafe  to  cafe  in 
Paris. 

Brussels,  including  its  suburbs,  now  numbers  about  500,- 
000  people.  A  small  percentage  of  its  ancient  buildings  are 
still  extant,  so  that  in  the  main  it  is  an  up-to-date  city. 
Indeed,  you  often  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  pocket  edition  of 
Paris.  Some  of  her  state  buildings  are  very  grand,  really 
architectural  wonders,  and  cost  more  money  than  a  small 
kingdom  like  Belgium  had  any  business  to  expend.  Her 
Palace-de-Justice — where  the  higher  courts  are  held — alone 
cost  more  than  the  Iowa  capitol  building,  but  it  is  really  a 
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great  work  of  art.  I  saw  nothing  better  in  the  way  of 
state. buildings  in  either  Paris  or  London.  Her  art  gallery, 
if  in  the  United  States,  would  be  considered  very  fine,  but 
we  were  altogether  too  recent  from  the  Louvre  at  Paris 
to  greatly  appreciate  the  Brussels  collection.  The  old 
masters  were  but  sparsely  represented.  Chicago  may  have 
led  the  world  in  constructing  bridges  under  her  river,  but 
she  can  learn  from  Brussels  what  to  do  with  an  unsightly 
stream  through  the  city,  viz:  make  a  grand  boulevard  of 
it.  For  about  a  mile  through  one  of  their  very  best  streets 
you  would  not  dream  that  you  were  riding  over  a  river, 
but  you  are.  Every  inch  of  it  is  arched  with  brick  and  the 
boulevard  made  on  top  of  this  arch  at  a  corresponding 
grade  with  surrounding  property.  She  can  also  teach  all 
western  cities  what  to  do  with  their  great,  big,  good-for- 
nothing  dogs,  viz :  put  them  in  harness  and  make  them  pull 
all  the  small  peddlers'  wagons,  milk  and  vegetable  carts. 
These  dogs  are  in  very  general  use  throughout  the  city  and 
suburbs,  and  it  fairly  makes  one  stare  to  see  what  loads  of 
vegetables  a  pair  of  these  dogs  will  move.  We  first  came 
upon  this  feature  of  the  old  world  at  Brussels,  and  we 
.find  it  in  many  cities  we  have  stopped  in  since. 

In  street  life  next  in  interest  to  the  dog  in  harness  is  the 
Belgfian  draught  horse.  He  is  a  ponderous  fellow,  as  found 
in  the  cities.  Half,  if  not  more  than  a  majority  of  them, 
must  weigh  over  2000  pounds.  Of  the  thousands  I  have 
observed  I  never  yet  saw  one  off  a  walk.  I  don't  think 
he  could  trot  a  mile  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  he  can  haul 
everything  you  put  behind  him.  His  empty  cart  would 
make  a  big  load  for  any  horse  I  ever  owned. 

The  Belgian  is  only  a  real  Frenchman  in  language.  They 
strike  me  as  a  thriftier  people,  of  stronger  character  and 
with  much  more  of  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  than 
the  French.  Of  course,  we  visited  the  battle  ground  of 
Waterloo,  13  miles  out  from  Brussels.  The  village  of 
Waterloo,  from  which  Wellington  dated  his  dispatches  87 
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years  ago,  is  still  but  a  village.  The  battlefield  proper  is 
fully  two  miles  distant,  for  which  we  take  a  carriage  and 
guide  in  brass  buttons  and  much  gold  lace.  He  has  grown 
old  in  this  service  and  I  may  say  fairly  eloquent  in  his 
details  of  this  world  renowned  contest  that  so  changed  the 
map  of  Europe.  He  takes  you  to  the  top  of  a  monument 
165  feet  high,  standing  on  the  ridge  where  Napoleon  made 
his  last  charge  and  met  his  final  "Waterloo."  From  this 
altitude  he  shows  you  the  lines  of  both  armies,  the  woods, 
the  hillsides,  the  orchard  walls,  the  old  stone  barns  and 
houses  around  and  along  which  the  battle  raged  from 
10:30  in  the  morning  till  dusk.  The  charges,  counter- 
charges and  repulses  are  all  vividly  set  out  till  at  last  the 
sun  went  down  on  50,000  ghastly  faces,  dead  or  suffering 
from  wounds — ^a  number  two  and  a  half  times  gfreater  than 
any  one  day's  casualties  of  our  great  war  in  1861-65.  If  I 
had  ever  known  it,  it  had  passed  entirely  out  of  mind,  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  allied  nations  of  Europe  had 
built  a  great  monument  on  this  field.  If  it  were  in  that 
form  it  could  be  called  quite  a  pyramid,  but  it  is  conical 
in  shape  and  is  about  2000  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  165  feet 
high  and  capped  with  the  statue  of  a  lion  of  heroic  size 
standing  on  a  granite  base  supported  by  brick  foundation 
extending  down  to  the  original  earth.  Considerable  space 
about  the  statue  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence  and  this  is 
reached  by  226  stone  steps,  along  and  up  which  runs  an 
iron  railing  on  either  side  for  safety  in  ascent  and  descent. 
The  sides  are  covered  with  beautiful  green  sward  and  young 
cattle  were  pasturing  where  none  of  our  party  dared  to 
tread.  All  the  labor  of  building  this  great  monument,  ex- 
cept the  mechanical  part,  was  performed  by  Belgian 
women  under  contract  at  eighteen  cents  a  day  (our  money). 
The  dirt  was  carried  in  baskets  supported  by  strap  over  the 
shoulder,  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  these  women  did  some 
hand  work,  knitting,  crocheting  and  the  like,  all  day  long 
while  they  were  toiling  up  or  down  the  sides  of  this  great 
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cone  with  their  baskets  of  earth.     It  was  four  years  in 
building. 

No  one  so  near  as  Brussels  ever  fails  to  visit  the- old  city 
of  Antwerp.  Brussels  can  justly  be  proud  of  the  finest 
state  structure  (probably)  built  in  all  the  world  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  of  her  g^eat  lace  industries  famous 
throughout  the  earth,  yet  to  the  "globe  trotter"  she  takes 
second  place  to  that  of  her  neighbor,  Antwerp  was  quite 
a  smart  town  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and  five  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  city  on  the 
continent.  Four  hundred  years  ago  vessels  from  every  part 
of  the  world  lay  in  her  harbor  along  the  quays  of  the 
Sch^lde,  60  miles  inland  from  the  North  sea.  The 
merchants  of  the  civilized  world  visited  her  g^eat  fairs. 
Several  times  during  the  centuries  she  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  and  much  of  the  time  during  the  middle  ages 
she  was  hampered  and  oppressed  by  her  enemies  to  a  most 
exasperating  degree.  Still  her  Flemish  grit  carried  her 
through  all  these  exigencies  to  a  final  and  permanent  pros- 
perity. If  not  the  very  birth  place  it  was  the  home  of 
the  art  of  printing,  the  office  being  established  in  1549,  and 
became  the  leading  job  printing  office  of  the  world  for 
nearly  a  century.  It  made  rich  its  first  proprietor — Plantin 
— and  his  children  and  children's  children  who  conducted 
the  business  down  to  about  1875,  when  the  city  purchased 
the  whole  plant,  family  pictures  and  all,  for  it  was  their 
home  as  well  as  business  house,  of  thirty  odd  large  rooms, 
and  turned  it  into  a  museum.  It  not  only  includes  the  up- 
to-date  printing  facilities,  but  those  from  its  very  begin- 
ning down  to  the  time  of  transfer.  An  ox -yoke  is  a  work  of 
art  compared  with  much  of  the  early  machinery  and  press 
material  from  which .  the  business  finally  developed  into 
somethmg  like  its  present  form.  Even  we  were  greatly 
interested.  A  printer  would  have  simply  gone  mad  with 
excess  of  interest  and  delight.  But  it  is  not  mainly  in  these 
things,*  nor  yet  in  her  buildings,  some  of  which  are  five  and 
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six  hundred  years  old,  that  gfreatest  interest  is  found  by  the 
average  traveler,  but  rather  in  her  art  galleries,  where  hang 
some  of  the  world's  masterpieces  and  hundreds  of  other 
paintings  of  great  merit.  This  old  city  was  the  home  of 
Rubens,  Van  Dyke  and  several  other  artists  of  almost 
equal  celebrity  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
the  city  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  most  of  their  best 
works.  One  of  the  ten  admittedly  great  masterpieces  of 
the  world — "The  Descent  from  the  Cross" — ^by  Rubens, 
adorns  one  of  the  naves  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  while 
several  others  of  his  paintings  almost  equally  noted  are 
found  within  these  sacred  walls  and  other  great  church 
buildings  in  the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  in  the 
principal  art  gallery.  Van  Dyke  and  others  of  the  Flemish 
school  are  fully  represented,  but  Rubens  is  the  master- 
hand.  For  six  years  he  lived  in  Paris  as  the  chosen  painter 
of  the  court,  as  did  Van  Dyke  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
I  St,  of  England,  where  their  subjects  were  mostly  chosen 
for  them,  and  if  they  had  left  no  other  canvas  than  these 
painted  at  the  two  courts — ^which  are  oftener  seen  by 
Americans  than  their  other  ^orks — they  would  hardly  have 
immortalized  themselves  in  the  world  of  art,  showing  that 
genius  is  not  at  its  best  in  harness. 

Rotterdam,  Holland,  is  one  of  the  great  seaports  of  the 
world,  a  commercial  center  of  some  300,000  people,  inter- 
esting to  the  American  mostly  on  account  of  the  shipping 
at  the  docks,  where  you  can  see  vessels  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  their  system  of  canals  intersecting  almost 
every  part  of  the  city.  These  canals  are  flanked  on  either 
side  by  large,  old  trees,  completely  shading  both  street 
and  water.  We  greatly  enjoyed  an  afternoon's  drive  amid 
these  surroundings,  and  more  than  anything  else  a  visit 
the  next  morning  to  the  fish  market,  where  women  do 
about  all  the  buying.  The  auctioneer  stands  on  a  block, 
while  the  would-be  purchasers  are  on  a  raised  circular  plat- 
form in  front  of  him.    The  fish,  very  much  alive  arid  flop- 
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ping  about,  are  taken  from  schooners  in  baskets  and 
emptied  into  a  flat  square  trough,  when  the  auctioneer  be- 
gins at  a  figure  above  their  value  and  cries  downward  till 
some  one  who  is  afraid  the  lot  will  be  snapped  up,  yells 
out  in  Dutch,  "mine,"  and  they  go  off  through  a  hopper  to 
the  purchaser.  It's  all  done  in  a  jiffy.  Tons  were  sold  thus 
while  we  stood  there,  say  for  a  half  hour. 

The  rest  of  the  day  we  spent  in  the  old  town  of  Delft, 
where  the  world-famed  "Delft  blue"  china  is  manufactured, 
more,  perhaps,  now  in  tiles  for  shelf  and  wall  decorations 
than  for  the  table.  The  works  are  operated  by  a  close  cor- 
poration— indeed,  so  close  they  would  not  admit  us  and 
so  we  had  to  be  content  with  looking  at  their  wares  in  the 
stores.  It  is  an  exceedingly  quaint  old  town,  traced  in 
all  directions  by  canals  with  the  ever-present  old  elm  trees 
spreading  their  great  shaggy  tops  over  streets  and  water. 
Our  afternoon  drive  was  one  we  shall  long  remember. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  lived  in  this 
village  a  prince  and  statesman — the  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
his  time — ^namely,  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  They  called 
him  the  "Silent,"  because  he  kept  so  well  his  own  counsel, 
and  with  such  fine  discernment  anticipated  the  plans  and 
schemes  of  his  country's  enemies  and  thwarted  their  mach- 
inations in  those  troublous  times  between  Catholicism  and 
the  Protestant  Church.  At  last  he  had  been  well-nigh 
successful  in  breaking  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  Nether- 
lands; in  fact,  he  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  commonwealth,  when  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  published 
a  reward  of  25,000  gol4  crowns  for  this  man's  assassina- 
tion. The  second  attempt  on  his  life  was  successful.  He 
was  shot  and  mortally  wounded  on  his  own  stairway,  July 
10,  1584,  by  Balthazar  Gerard — b,  Spanish  fanatic — actuated, 
without  doubt,  by  the  hope  of  this  great  reward.  We  went 
to  this  unpretentious  palace — the  once  home  of  this  great 
martyr.  The  bullet  mark  is  yet  very  distinct  on  the  stair- 
way wall  where  he  fell,  and  the  room  above  and  its  furnish- 
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ings  are  quite  the  same  as  when  his  noble  spirit  went  out 
at  the  bidding  of  this  miserable:  assassin.  But  Holland 
has  not  forgotten  to  honor  the  memory  of  this  statesman 
and  martyr.  He  is  buried  in  his  own  village  church — old 
fashioned,  it  is  true,  but  of  goodly  proportions  and  rather 
of  ornate  architecture,  while  but  few  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  may  boast  of  ancestral  tombs  of  such  refinement 
and  elegance. 

An  early  evening  train  brings  us  to  Hag^e — Holland's 
Capitol — a  bristling,  modern  city.  Yesterday  we  called 
on  the  young  queen,  Wilhelmina,  but  she  was  not  "at 
home."  However,  we  were  shown  through  about  every 
room  in  the  palace.  The  furnishings  are  something 
elegant,  nearly  half  of  which  were  explained  as  presents 
from  various  crowned  heads  and  lesser  nobility  of  Europe, 
to  either  the  present  queen  or  some  one  of  her  ancestors. 
And  not  less  interesting  was  our  visit  to  her  summer  home 
— "House  in  the  Woods" — about  a  mile  and  a  half  out.  This 
was  built  in  1647  ^^^  Princess  Amelia,  and  has  ever  since 
been  the  summer  home  of  the  various  kings.  It,  too,  is  an 
elegantly  furnished  palace,  though  much  smaller  than  the 
one  in  the  city.  In  its  largest  salon  was  held,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  "The  World's  Peace  Conference,"  called 
at  the  request  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  unanimously 
participated  in  by  all  nations — not  a  howling  success,  judg- 
ing from  the  three  wars  (Spanish,  South  Africa  and  China) 
which  almost  immediately  followed.  The  great  beauty  of 
this  slimmer  home  is  in  its  surrounding  forest  of  mam- 
moth old  trees,  amid  which  are  many  artificial  lakes  and 
winding  paths  and  driveways.  I  should  say  there  are  a 
thousand  acres  of  this  primeval  forest,  with  any  number  of 
trees  four  to  five  feet  through.  The  city's  art  galleries 
and  museums  are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  Brussels, 
but  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Antwerp,  which  I 
have  quite  fully  mentioned.  Holland  seems  to  have 
produced  but  one  great  artist — Rembrandt — whose  studies 
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are  mostly  portraits,  subjects  largely  selected  from  the 
common  people  or  the  artist's  own  brilliant  imagination. 
More  of  his  paintings  are  found  here  than  in  any  other 
galler>'  we  have  yet  visited. 

Much  of  Holland  has  been  redeemed  from  the  sea,  as 
everytjody  knows,  but  you  have  to  visit  the  country  to  fully 
appreciate  that  fact.  Its  highways  are  elevations  thrown 
up  by  digging  canals — ^the  main  ones — into  which  the 
numerous  smaller  ones  empty,  the  latter  constituting  the 
fences  around  fields,  division  fences  between  farms,  etc. 
From  the  main  canals  the  water  is  pumped  into  a  chain 
of  elevated  canals  which,  by  gravity,  discharge  their  waters 
back  into  the  Northern  sea,  held  back  by  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  of  great  dyke,  passing  which  on  an  ocean  steamer 
you  look  down  to  see  the  homes  and  farms  of  Holland.  The 
system  of  a  vast  number  of  windmills  for  pumping  off  their 
drainage  is  likely  to  be  wholly  changed  to  steam  power. 
They  are  now  experimenting  with  steam  at  several  stations. 
Should  they  adopt  steam  wholly  it  will  remove  much  of 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  country  when  the  massive 
old  windmills  come  down.  And  yet  there  will  be  enough 
left  in  the  canals,  of  which  you  are  never  out  of  sight, 
and  their  elevated  roadways  lined  on  either  side  by  a  row 
of  large  old  trees,  to  remind  you  that  Holland  is  still  a 
one-story  country.  It  is  all  on  one  floor,  with  nothing 
to  relieve  the  landscape  in  the  shape  of  mountain  or  hill- 
side. Occasionally  a  sailing  sloop  stands  in  the  canal  at 
the  farmer's  door  or  back  yard,  which  sets  you  to  guessing 
for  what  use  he  puts  it,  but  that,  on  reflection,  is  dead  easy ; 
he  markets  his  farm  stuff,  uses  it  for  picnic  excursions, 
going  after  the  cows,  and  the  like.  My  wife  and  I  are  both 
in  love  with  Holland.  There  is  a  genuineness  about  the 
people  we  have  not  found  before  since  leaving  home.  They 
seem  like  our  own  people.  The  business  men  of  this  city 
are  large,  brainy  fellows,  as  stirring  and  ambitious  as  our 
own  tradesmen  and  every  mother's  son  of  them- looks  as 
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if  he  ought  to  be  talking  good  English.  It's  the  first 
country  we  have  seen  that  we  would  be  willing  the  United 
States  should  adopt  as  one  of  her  foreign  children.  Every- 
thing is  spic-span  clean,  from  the  back  kitchen  door  to  the 
middle  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  house.  Much  of  the 
sidewalk  in  the  morning  is  as  clean  as  your  mother's 
kitchen  floor,  besides  they  are  an  intelligent  and  genteel 
people.'  If  any  of  my  near  relations  want  to  come  here  for 
a  wife  or  husband  they  have  my  permission  right  now. 

I  had  not  been  here  long  before  I  discovered  I  was  amid 
the  ancestry  of  my  good  old  mother.  Meats  are  cooked 
and  touch  your  palate  just  as  did  hers  when  she  "laid  her^ 
self  out"  for  company,  and  I  see  in  some  of  the  old  men  I 
pass  standing  at  the  front  gate  or  sitting  on  benches  in  the 
parks  something  that  reminds  me  of  my  once  Uncle  Joe, 
or  Uncle  John,  whose  own  father  spoke  only  Holland  Dutch, 
though  he  lived  much  of  his  life  in  New  Jersey.  You  go 
to  their  church  service,  as  we  did  this  morning,  and  though 
you  don't  understand  a  word  of  the  service,  you  feel  just 
as  you  do  at  your  home  church.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
worship  pervading  all,  while  the  youngest  to  the  oldest 
join  in  singing  the  hymns,  or  seem  so  intent  to  hear  what 
the  minister  has  to  say.  It  is  refreshing  to  an  American 
to  fall  in  with  such  a  people. 

Saturday  P.  M.  Mrs.  C.  and  I  took  a  little  side  trip  to 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Holland,  about  a  dozen  miles 
from  here — Ley  den.  This  statement  of  itself  will  mean 
little  to  the  reader,  but  listen.  As  a  reward  for  g^eat 
bravery  under  a  siege,  a  university  was  founded  there  in 
1575,  and  it  soon  became  famous  throughout  all  Europe. 
Later  it  turned  out  the  greatest  scholars  of  that  age.  Then 
as  now  where  higher  education  prevails,  you  find  a  higher 
and  broader  sense  of  justice  and  loftier  ideals  of  the  rights 
of  men.  Stand  with  me  in  this  strange  old  town,  almost 
5,000  miles  from  home,  by  the  corner  of  a  large  old  church 
on  a  back  street,  narrow  and  quaint  by  reason  of  its  homes 
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of  ancient  architecture,  where  the  passers-by  could  speak  no 
words  of  English,  much  less  read  them,  and  peruse  with  me 
from  a  large  tablet  of  imperishable  bronze  made  into  the 
outer  wall  of  this  ancient  church,  these  words,  to-wit: 
(under  a  ship  in  bas-relief) — "The  May  Flower,  1620.  In 
memory  of  Rev.  John  Robinson,  M.  A.,  Pastor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  worshipping  over  against  this  spot — 1609 — 
1625,  whence  at  his  prompting  went  forth  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  settle  New  England  in  1620.  Erected  by  the 
National  Council  of  the  Congregational  church  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  1891."  These  exiles  from  Eng- 
land had  temporarily  made  their  home  in  the  more  tolerant 
and  liberty  loving  atmosphere  of  Leyden.  It  touched  me 
as  if  standing  on  holy  ground.  This  spot  is,  indeed,  the 
very  cradle  of  our  liberties,  for  here  first  came  into  being 
that  spark  which  in  later  years  lighted  the  torch  of  freedom 
and  made  us  a  distinctively  great  nation.  Only  once  before, 
since  leaving  home,  has  my  soul  been  filled  with  like  emo- 
tions, and  that  was  when  looking  upon  the  bronze  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Edinburg,  Scot- 
land. There  is,  here  and  there,  a  tender  home  spot  even  in 
these  far  ofiF  lands. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Holland  Continued — Amsterdam  and  the  Island  of  Markan 
— "Dem  Dam  Pantloons" — ^A  Visit  to  Denmark — Copen- 
hagen and  Thbrvaldsen. 

Amsterdam  is  by  far  the  largest  city  in  Holland,  but 
it  fairly  makes  one  nervous  to  walk  through  the  older 
sections  of  the  town.  Every  block  has  from  one  to  a  half 
dozen  buildings  either  leaning  toward  or  from  the  street, 
usually  into  the  street,  and  some  of  them  in  a  most  threat- 
ening manner.  Brick  buildings  of  three  or  four  stories 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  inches  out  of  perpendicular  are  fre- 
quently seen  among  the  earlier  buildings.  This  is  a  con- 
dition that  obtains  throughout  Holland,  but  for  some  reason 
is  more  striking  in  Amsterdam.  All  these  Holland  cities 
stand  on  piles.  The  sub-soil  is  exceedingly  freaky  and 
treacherous,  so  much  so  that  it  requires  a  small  forest  to 
make  a  sure  foundation  for  one  of  their  large,  heavy  build- 
ings. Inquiring  into  the  water  systems  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Holland  I  find  for  culinary  purposes  they  all  go  to  the 
sand  hills  or  ridges  along  the  north  sea  shore  and  there 
sink  artesian  wells.  By  going  down  several  hundred  feet 
they  get  flowing  wells  of  sweet,  pure  water,  which  is  car- 
ried by  pipe  systems  to  great  reservoirs,  from  whence  it 
is  distributed  by  gravity.  From  Amsterdam  we  took  a 
very  interesting  side  trip  for  a  day,  viz:  to  the  Island  of 
Markan,  in  the  Zuider  Sea — ^some  20  miles  from  the  city — 
by  way  of  their  principal  canal  and  thus  had  the  experience 
of  riding  up  hill  on  water  into  the  ocean — through  locks,  of 
course.  Much  of  the  way  we  were  sailing  on  water  ten 
or  a  dozen  feet  above  the  farms  and  homes  we  were  passing, 
often  looking  into  the  gable  windows  of  the  farm  barns 
and  homes  which  line  the  banks  of  this  water  way.     It 
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gave  me  a  chance,  too,  to  observe  some  phases  of  farm  life 
in  Holland  which  I  had  not  seen  before.  Coming  to  a  large, 
square  brick  building — and  I  saw  many  such — ^with  high 
tiled  attic  roof,  I  first  said  to  myself,  "Now,  there  is  a 
wealthy  old  farmer  sure,  or  he  could  not  live  in  and  furnish 
such  a  home  as  that,"  and  while  I  was  wondering  how  he 
made  his  money  the  captain  happened  along  and  let  a 
whole  lot  of  daylight  into  the  subject.  He  said,  "That 
great  attic  you  are  looking  at  contains  all  that  farmer's 
hay  and  feed  for  his  stock  next  winter,"  and  when  my 
attention  was  once  called  to  it  I  saw  that  only  a  few  rooms 
were  finished  in  one  corner  of  that  great  building,  for  his 
home,  and  all  the  rest  was  barn.  With  the  old  windmill 
outside  pumping  water  into  his  house  and  barn,  and  all  his 
feed  and  gjain  inside  he  hardly  had  to  go  out  of  doors  from 
fall  to  spring  to  run  his  business.  I  have  seen  winters  in 
Iowa,  as  a  farmer,  when  I  would  have  thought  that  a  pretty 
slick  arrangement  It  beats  by  a  large  majority  an  early 
device  of  mine  when  I  had  to  hold  a  blanket  over  my 
head  and  face  to  keep  the  flying  frozen  snow  from  cutting 
my  eyes  out  before  I  could  get  from  the  house  to  the  barn. 
Three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  out  into  the  sea 
is  the  island  of  Markan,  only  big  enough  for  two  or  three 
little  fishermen  villages. 

It  was  settled  some  time  in  the  nth  century,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  said  not  to  have  changed  a  whit  in  their 
customs  and  ways  of  living  hi  all  these  centuries.  They 
have  intermarried  until  they  are  totally  unlike  the  people 
of  Holland,  or  any  other  people  I  ever  saw.  Their  head 
gear  and  costume  generally  would  make  a  savage  smile. 
Above  the  hips  the  most  striking  red  stripes  prevail,  while 
their  petticoats  are  built  out  to  an  enormous  size,  and  this 
was  the  custom  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  A  few 
rods  away  you  would  not  know  whether  you  were  about 
to  meet  a  miss  or  a  grandmother.  Babies  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned cradle  were  garbed  in  tlie  same  manner,  while  the 
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men,  old  and  young,  all  wore  bloomers.  They  know  no 
business  but  fishing,  and  if  they  don't  stop  intermarrying 
pretty  soon  they  won't  have  brains  enough  for  that  profes- 
sion. Their  houses  outside  are  "shacks,"  but  we  went  into 
one  or  two  that  were  models  of  neatness  inside  and 
furnished  in  a  most  unique  way.  You  would  think  you 
were  opening  an  old  fashioned  cupboard  door,  but  you  are 
not;  it's  only  a  box  bedstead  built  into  the  wall,  on  which 
are  feather  beds  enough  to  smother  you.  One  of  the  two 
houses  we  went  into  where  the  wife  and  mother,  through 
high  ancestral  connection,  was  far  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  her  neighbors,  had  inherited,  I  should  say,  a  wagon 
load  of  the  most  unique  old  Delft  china  and  brass  goods 
that  could  be  found  in  all  the  earth.  It  was  displayed  in 
a  double  row  of  plate  racks  around  two  rooms  and  in  glass 
front  lockers.  Marshall  Field's  buyers  of  old  china  and 
curio  in  the  Orient,  I  am  sure,  would  consider  this  lot  a 
snap  at  $5,000,  but  you  could  not  buy  for  love  or  money  the 
smallest  piece.  When  our  company  passed  out  her  little 
daughter  in  grandmother  petticoats  and  a  peacock  waist 
and  cap  stood  at  the  door  with  her  hand  out  for  back- 
sheesh.   The  house  itself  did  not  cost  $150. 

The  dam  from  which  Amsterdam  took  its  name 
originally  has  long  since  been  filled  in  and  is  now  the  very 
center  of  the  city,  from  which  all  street  car  lines  radiate. 
I  told  my  wife  this  was  the  most  profane  city  we  had 
visited,  even  the  street  cars  swore,  for  everyone  bears  a 
head  board  with  the  single  word  on  it — "Dam." 

Facing  this  little  square,  known  as  "The  Dam,"  stands 
the  finest  church  in  all  Holland;  a  most  magnificent  Prot- 
estant church  building,  in  which  all  the  kings  and  queens 
of  the  little  kingdom  have  first  been  baptized  and  later 
crowned.  I  wish  my  friends  could  see  its  great  organ  and 
the  pulpit,  the  latter  a  real  work  of  art,  representing  more 
tlian  ten  consecutive  years  of  labor  of  the  genius  who  did 
its  carving  250  years  ago.    I  doubt  if  that  man  could  now 
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be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  could  duplicate  this 
pulpit  work. 

The  city  has  a  very  large  museum  and  art  gallery,  but 
not  so  very  much  to  interest  one  fresh  from  the  greater  gal- 
leries of  Paris  and  Antwerp,  where  hang  so  many  of  the 
old  masters'  works.  Yet  Amsterdam  is  more  than  proud 
of  having  been  the  home  of  at  least  one  of  the  old  masters — 
Rembrandt,  the  great  portrait  painter.  Here  his  best  works 
are  found,  notably  "The  Night  Watch,"  and  one  or  two 
other  large  groups  of  actual  citizens  in  the  military,  club 
or  social  life  of  Amsterdam  over  250  years  ago.  His  por- 
traits are  strikingly  true  to  life.  The  varied  emotions  of 
the  soul  are  marvelously  wrought  out  in  the  faces  on  the 
canvas. 

No  doubt  many  of  my  readers  will  yet  visit  Europe,  and 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  know  some  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  you  will  have  to  "go  shopping."  Before 
reaching  Amsterdam  it  turned  exceedingly  cold  for  the  time 
of  year.  Our  trunks  were  ahead  of  us  in  Sweden,  and  there 
we  were,  shivering  in  our  summer  underwear.  Had  we 
been  at  some  of  the  big  stores  around  "The  Dam"  no 
doubt  some  one  would  have  been  found  who  could  "trade 
in  English,"  but  while  we  were  in  a  very  respectable  shop- 
ping district — ^the  middle  class — ^we  could  not  find  any  one 
whom  we  could  make  understand  my  wife's  wants.  Things 
were  growing  desperate.  This  was  about  the  fifth  store 
we  had  been  in  and  we  were  sure  they  had  the  goods  she 
wanted.  At  my  suggestion  Mrs.  C.  raised  her  skirts  and 
ran  her  hand  over  her  stocking,  when  it  dawned  upon  the 
lady  clerk  what  we  were  looking  for,  but  our  troubles  had 
only  just  begun,  for  she  felt  that  she  must  find  some  one 
who  could  talk  English  before  she  could  finish  her  pur- 
chases, for  it  would  be  altogether  too  embarrassing  to 
demonstrate  by  pantomime  what  she  was  looking  for  as  in 
the  case  of  the  woolen  stockings.  So  we  kept  on  calling 
in  every  store  that  bore  any  resemblance  to  lady's  outfitting 
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in  a  changeable  climate,  until  at  last  we  struck  a  gentleman 
proprietor,  who  said  in  very  broken  Dutch  that  he  could 
speak  English,  but  when  my  wife  told  him  the  article  she 
so  much  needed  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  blankness 
that  came  over  that  man's  face.  It  was  an  inch  thick.  She 
could  not  make  him  understand  her  wants,  and  then  I  tried 
the  pantomime  business  on  him  myself,  but  it  was  a  failure. 
The  blankness  on  his  manly  brow  did  not  clear  up  worth 
a  cent.  By  this  time  three  or  four  lady  clerks  had  become 
interested  and  gathered  about  us,  and  one,  apparently 
brighter  than  the  others,  exclaimed  to  the  proprietor,  "Och! 
pant-loons — Dame  (pronounced  dam)  pant-loons !"  But  un- 
fortunately they  did  not  have  in  stock  any  wool,  but  told 
us  a  place  near  by  where  we  could  find  them,  which  we  did 
and  our  troubles  \vere  over,  but  we  had  a  good  laugh  for  a 
day  or  two  over  "dem  dame  pant-loons." 

From  Amsterdam  to  Norway  our  only  railway  route — 
for  we  want  to  see  the  country — ^takes  us  via  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  Germany,  and  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  It  is  an 
all  day's  ride  to  Hamburg,  where  we  only  stop  24  hours, 
but  they  were  well  improved  seeing  this  city  of  600,000 
people.  This  is  a  great  entrepot  for  Americans  who  land 
first  on  the  Continent  and  then  return  by  England.  Seven 
large  buses,  each  with  four  horses,  were  loaded  with  fully 
25  people  each,  and  we  were  driven  to  all  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  city  and  different  objects  of  interest  ex- 
plained. Hamburg  is  a  beautifully  planned  and  laid  out 
city.  Certainly  one-third  of  its  area  is  given  over  to  the 
people  for  breathing  places  in  the  shape  of  small  parks  and 
lakes.  A  lake  half  as  large  as  Okoboji  is  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  district,  and  between  the  broad  canals  the 
numerous  lakes  and  small  parks  you  are  charmed  with  a 
city  one-half  of  which  has  been  given  back  to 
nature.  But  it  is  a  gpreat  business  city  as  well.  It 
is  the  greatest  distributing  point  in  Europe.  More  vessel 
tonnage  passes  through  its  harbor  than  at  Liverpool  or 
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London.  The  same  firm  who  took  us  riding  in  the  fore- 
noon through  the  city  took  us  by  boat  in  the  afternoon  for 
several  miles  through  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  It  was 
a  great  sight  to  sec  the 'loading  and  unloading  and  the 
many  ships  at  anchor  from  most  every  part  of  the  world, 
like  so  many  watch  dogs  lying  on  the  bosom  of  the  Elbe. 

But  we  now  leave  the  land  of  the  Kaiser  for  his  little 
neighbor — Denmark — ^who  hates  him  so  cordially — making 
the  last  part  of  the  journey  by  boat  across  the  lower  end 
of  the  Baltic  sea  to  Copenhagen,  and  here  is  where  the 
tourist  makes  a  mistake  if  he  does  not  arrange  to  spend 
two  or  three  weeks  in  this  old  city  of  400,000  people,  a  city 
so  rich  in  historic  interest,  wealth  of  beauty  and  charming 
in  its  environments.  By  our  program  we  could  only  give 
it  three  days,  scarcely  time  to  make  a  commencement 
among  the  various  objects  of  interest  and  study  to  the  in- 
telligent traveler.  The  city  contains  the  several  palaces  of 
the  King,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  now  more  or  less 
a  ruin  by  fire,  but  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and  she  stands  second  to 
no  city  we  have  visited  in  her  churches,  one  of  which  is 
particularly  grand  and  imposing — ^really  the  most  striking 
piece  of  architecture  I  have  seen  so  far  on  the  Continent. 
Without  spire,  its  entire  interior  is  finished  in  polished 
granite  to  the  very  tip  of  the  dome,  whose  base  diameter 
over  the  audience  room  is  143  feet  and  rises  to 
a  height  of  263  feet  above  the  pews.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  audience  room,  only  separated  by  a  netting  so  fine 
that  the  eye  hardly  detects  it — 2l  netting  to  improve  the 
acoustics  of  the  room.  It  is  majestic  in  its  outside  appear- 
ance but^an  upward  glance  from  the  interior  would  turn 
a  Solomon  in  his  grave.  Of  the  many  museums  and  art 
galleries,  that  of  "The  Thorvaldsen"  easily  has  the  lead. 
Himself  a  product  of  Copenhagen,  you  find  in  this  museum 
over  500  of  his  works,  either  in  marble  or  models  for  work 
done  in  other  cities.  He  is  acknowledged  easily  the  great- 
est sculptor  of  the  world  for  the  century  (the  19th)  in  which 
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he  lived  and  wrought.  His  bas-reliefs  of  Day  and  Night, 
The  Four  Seasons,  the  Ages  of  Love  and  his  Shepherd  Boy 
are  the  most  widely  known  of  all  modern  sculpture,  and 
those  are  but  a  few  of  his  great  masterpieces  we  saw.  He 
lies  buried  in  the  center  of  the  court  of  this  museum,  hav- 
ing none  nor  needing  any  other  monument  than  his  works 
that  line  the  corridors  and  the  halls  of  the  building  which 
holds  his  ashes. 

Denmark  itself  stands  in  great  contrast  to  north  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  where  the  country  is  so  low  and  flat 
that  if  the  Lord  ever  sends  a  Galveston  tidal  wave  against 
its  shores  it  will  be  a  long  good-bye  to  Mr.  Hollander  and 
all  his  spotted  cattle ;  while  Denmark  lies  high  and  rolling 
with  much  running  water  and  wooded  landscapes— one  of 
the  most  charming  countries  we  have  visited  since  leaving 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Barring  the  absence  of  corn  fields, 
you  could  easily  imagine  yourself  riding  through  the  bet- 
ter sections  of  Iowa.  But  cows !  Cows  to  the  right  of  you, 
cows  to  the  left  of  you,  cows  in  front  of  you,  cows  every- 
where. The  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  know  of  Denmark 
butter.  I  am  told  a  firm  in  Copenhagen  has  a  monopoly 
on  a  secret  process  of  working  their  butter  over  after  it 
comes  from  the  country  dairy,  and  putting:  it  up  in  pound 
sealed  packages  in  which  it  keeps  absolutely  sweet  until 
opened — even  years  afterwards — in  any  climate  under  the 
sun.  This  butter  brings  $i.oo  a  pound  in  many  markets 
and  the  consequence  is  Denmark  butter  is  too  rich  for  the 
blood  of  the  average  citizen,  who  has  to  be  content  with 
Finland  butter  or  Chicago  oleomargarine.  The  hotels 
almost  universally  use  Finland  butter,  and  we  thought  it 
excellent — in  fact  supposed  at  first  we  were  eating  Den- 
mark butter.  It  is  rather  a  sad  comment  on  the  best  butter 
country  in  the  world  that  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  one 
of  her  wealthiest  citizens,  "he  made  all  his  money  selling 
oleomargarine  in  Copenhagen." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Touring  Norway — Iron  Chain  Fences — A  Novel  Kitchen — 
Steamboating  up  the  Mountain — A  3ooMile  Ride  Amid 
Mountain  Peaks  and  Glaciers — How  the  Plain  People 
Live — Failing  to  Plant  an  American  Idea — Politeness 
and  Cleanliness. 

It  is  a  long  ride  from  Copenhagen  to  Christiana — two 
solid  days  if  one  stops  off  as  we  did  to  sleep  in  a  hotel  at 
night.  This  gives  you  a  chance  to  see  all  of  the  country 
you  pass  over.  We  ride  nearly  the  entire  two  days  in 
Sweden  to  reach  Christiana.  Southern  Sweden  is  a  fine 
country,  about  as  undulating  as  Iowa;  many  large  farms 
with  good  buildings,  and  it  is  but  a  little  stretch  of  your 
imagination  to  feel  that  you  are  riding  through  the  better 
parts  of  Ohio  or  New  York,  The  harvesting  is  going  on 
and  the  pasture  fields  show  up  as  good  a  class  of  stock 
as  we  see  at  home.  In  this  old  country  timber  is  scarce 
and  of  course  fencing  is  expensive.  The  thing  that  struck 
me  as  most  novel  was  the  Swede's  method  of  pasturing 
his  cattle  and  other  stock.  Each  one  was  tethered  by  a 
small  chain  30  to  40  feet  long.  We  passed  one  or  two  large 
dairy  ranches  where  a  hundred  or  more  cows  were  thus 
picketed  across  a  large  clover  field,  each  one  just  out  of 
reach  of  the  other,  with  no  other  business  oh  hand  for  the 
day  but  to  eat  the  grzss  in  her  respective  circle.  Quite 
an  idea  I  It  enables  the  farmer  to  pasture  a  part  of  his  field 
and  mow  or  raise  grain  on  the  balance.  Besides,  there  is 
economy  in  it.  Cattle  left  to  roam  at  will  or  cross  the  field 
on  the  jump  to  investigate  everything  that  catches  their 
eye,  tramp  out  as  much  grass  as  they  eat;  and  when  they 
are  put  into  this  form  of  a  picket  army  across  the  fields 
there  is  little  or  no  temptation  to  waste  their  time  in  send- 
ing out  challenges  to  their  neighbors,  shaking  their  heads. 
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horning  the  ground,  pawing  up  the  earth  and  putting  on 
other  airs  of  the  kind  which  greatly  interested  us  as  small 
boys,  but  nearly  frightened  the  life  out  of  the  timid  girl 
on  her  way  to  school.  Long  before  reaching  Norway,  how- 
ever, you  pass  through  a  more  broken,  hilly  country  of 
small  farms,  more  or  less  rocky  and  covered  with  small 
pine.  The  last  day  out  we  got  our  first  experience  in  feed- 
ing at  a  railway  eating  house  station  in  this  section  of  the 
world.  Skirting  the  walls  of  the  dining  room  are  rows  of 
small  tables  accommodating  four  people  to  each.  In  ^  the 
center  of  the  room  is  a  large  table  with  platters  containing 
the  meats  and  various  vegetables,  racks  of  plates,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  etc.  The  hungry  passenger  makes  a  lunge 
for  his  plate,  knife  and  fork,  loads  up  with  whatever  he 
thinks  he  would  like  best  and  then  takes  a  seat  at  one  of 
the  small  tables  on  the  side  while  he  eats.  If  he  does  not 
get  enough  the  first  time  he  goes  back  for  more  and  then 
winds  up  with  an  "after  dinner"  cup  of  coffee  from  a  table 
at  the  door  as  he  passes  out.  This  method  of  procedure  en- 
ables the  frau  and  perhaps  an  only  daughter  to  run  the 
station  and  feed  quite  a  large  crowd,  though  I  can't  say  I 
am  in  love  with  it ;  it's  too  much  of  a  scramble. 

Christiana  is  a  city  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand,  and 
although  it  has  been  a  town  since  1050,  half  its  present 
population  has  been  added  since  1875.  Being  the  Capitol 
it  is  altogether  the  most  important  city  of  Norway,  so 
modern  and  up-to-date  that  outside  of  its  history  there  is 
little  of  antiquity  to  interest  the  visitor.  Its  university 
buildings,  house  of  parliament  and  palace  of  the  king  are 
plain  to  the  verge  of  severity,  but  its  theatre  and  most  of  its 
churches  would  not  discredit  Chicago.  It  has,  however, 
one  institution  which  is  decidedly  unique — viz:  a  great 
"Steam  Kitchen,"  as  it  is  called,  and  dining  rooms,  where 
two  or  three  thousand  people  are  fed  daily  for  perhaps  the 
least  money  that  buys  a  square  meal  in  all  the  world.  Or- 
iginally started  by  benevolent  capitalists  in  the  interest  of 
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the  poor  of  the  city,  it  has  become  a  great  money  maker, 
and  is  patronized  to  some  extent  by  the  well  to  do  class, 
though  principally  by  the  working  element,  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended.  The  cooking  is  done  by  steam 
process  and  on  a  large  scale.  They  provide  a  two  price 
meal,  one  at  35,  the  other  at  50  ore — in  our  money  9  cents 
and  13  cents  respectively.  You  buy  your  dinner  ticket  at 
a  window  as  you  pass  into  a  large  dining  hall,  where  you 
will  not  discover  a  single  waitress.  Here  the  crowd  files 
past  two  small  square  windows  in  the  side  wall.  If  you 
have  a  9  cent  ticket  it  is  presented  at  the  first,  but  if  a  13 
cent  ticket  you  pass  to  the  second  window,  where  your  din- 
ner is  handed  out  to  you  in  less  than  ten  seconds,  and 
with  your  plates  you  pass  to  one  of  the  long  and  spotlessly 
clean  marble  top  tables,  where  you  take  a  seat  on  a  bench 
that  has  been  scrubbed  so  often  and  so  clean  that  it  is 
almost  as  white  as  your  marble  table.  The  day  we  took 
dinner  there  the  only  difference  in  the  bill  of  fare  was  that 
the  cheaper  dinner  included  a  large  bowl  of  vegetable  soup, 
while  the  dinnet  we  took  had,  instead  of  the  soup,  a  very 
nice  pudding  dessert  with  dressing.  The  other  portions 
of  the  two  meals  were  just  alike,  viz:  a  cube  of  fresh  bread 
as  big  as  your  fist,  two  or  three  good  sized  potatoes  and 
three  balls  of  well  seasoned  and  well  cooked  Hamburger 
steak,  with  gravy  to  season  your  potatoes.  I  have  harvested 
and  helped  my  neighbors  thresh  ihany  a  day  on  no  better 
dinner.  Everything  was  good  and  more  than  we  could  eat. 
The  two  large  dining  rooms — ist  and  2d  floors — are  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  pleasant  rooms,  but  such  a  demo- 
cratic crowd  you  never  saw  at  the  same  tables.  Sandwiched 
in  with  the  respectable  mechanic,  the  shop  girl,  the  un- 
washed laborer,  the  tramp  who  was  spending  his  last  penny, 
were  a  few  college  professors,  more  college  students,  a 
dozen  or  more  delegates  from  other  countries  to  the  inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a  few  tourists  like  ourselves,  who 
had  come  in  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  kind  of  a*  meal 
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could  be  gotten  for  so  few  cents.  Two  thousand  to  twenty- 
five  hundred  is  the  average  day's  feed. 

Another  department  of  the  same  institution  cooks  meals 
for  the  family.  Hundreds  of  families  send  up  at  noon  or 
the  evening  meal  hour  their  pails  and  get  for  a  few  cents 
what  makes  a  hearty  meal  for  a  family  of  three  to  five  per- 
sons. I  suspect  the  choicer  cuts  from  the  beeves  go  to  the 
family  trade.  Twenty-four  per  cent  was  the  earnings  on 
the  capital  invested  last  year,  but  I  understand  all  over  six 
per  cent  goes  to  the  city  in  return  for  its  chartered  rights, 
and  conducted  as  it  is,  gives  it  a  monopoly  on  the  restaurant 
business,  for  nothing  of  the  ordinary  restaurant  can  stand 
against  the  competition  of  the  "Steam  Kitchen." 

I  might  write  more  about  other  institutions  and  pleasure 
resorts  in  and  about  this  city,  but  prefer  to  devote  the 
balance  of  this  chapter  to  our  trip  into  the  interior  of  Nor- 
way, from  which  we  have  just  returned.  The  country  is 
so  mountainous  that  one  can  visit  but  little  of  it  by  rail- 
way. I  don't  think  there  is  money  enough  in  the  whole 
kingdom  to  build  a  railroad  paralleling  the  highway  over 
which  we  have  ridden  the  past  two  weeks.  Our  real  trip 
begins  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  135  miles  northwest 
of  this  city,  at  Skeen.  Here  we  take  boat  on  one  of  the 
Fjords — pronounced  Fe-ords — and  ascend  the  first  moun- 
tain. Following  the  smooth  waters  of  this  arm  of  the  sea 
we  come  to  where  a  river  makes  into  it — ^a  river  connecting 
lake  Telmarken — a  fresh  water  lake  in  the  mountains — 
with  the  Fjord  of  the  sea.  Talk  about  feats  of  canal  engi- 
neering in  the  U.  S.;  the  greatest  of  them  are  children's 
play  houses  compared  with  this  waterway  up  the  side  of 
this  mountain  stream  that  comes  thrashing  and  bounding 
down  its  side.  The  canal  is  cut  through  cliff  and  solid  rock, 
and  by  a  system  of  some  seventeen  locks  our  steamer  is 
lifted  190  feet  to  the  top  and  over  the  cliff  into  the  smooth 
waters  of  a  beautiful  lake  extending  inland  thirty  or  forty 
miles:  Lumber,  huge  rafts  of  logs,  in  fact  every  description 
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of  mountain  merchandise  come  down  to  the  sea  through 
this  canal  which  the  government  built  at  an  expense  of 
5,000,000  krones  ($1,400,000). 

Resting  over  night  in  the  village  hotel  at  the  head  of 
the^ake  the  first  section  of  our  carriage  ride  through  the 
mountains  begins  the  next  morning.  Much  of  the  way  for 
three  days  we  are  going  to  be  in  sight  of  and  sometimes 
right  amid  snow  capped  mountains,  so  we  have  gone  pre- 
pared, wearing  our  heaviest  flannels  and  our  winter  gar- 
ments, although  it's  August.  My  wife  had  her  fur  jacket 
and  I  my  heavy  winter  overcoat  and  each  of  us  our  steamer 
rug  for  our  lap,  and  we  were  just  good  and  comfortable  and 
nothing  more.  Our  carriage  was  a  two-seated  landau,  up- 
holstered to  fit  your  back  like  a  glove.  The  seat  in  front  of 
us  we  used  for  our  light  luggage  and  the  leather  apron  of 
the  landau  covered  and  protected  our  own  wraps.  We 
could  not  have  been  more  comfortable  in  our  own  parlor 
and  easy  chairs.  The  team  was  a  pair  of  ponies  scarcely 
larger  than  yearling  colts.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
whole  outfit  lay  in  the  fact  that  our  Skydsgfut  (Norwegfian 
for  driver)  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  I  had 
forgotten  to  learn  the  Skyd's  name  before  starting  and  at 
first  was  somewhat  embarrassed  to  address  him  in  Nor- 
wegian. It  seemed  to  me  he  must  feel  insulted  but  I 
could  not  see  that  he  shared  my  embarrassment  at  all  and 
so  it  soon  came  to  be  just  as  easy  to  address  him  as  Skyds- 
gut  as  though  his  name  had  been  Algernon  or  Charles  Au- 
gustus. And  such  roads  I  have  never  seen  outside  of  park 
districts  in  the  larger  cities — far  smoother  than  the  avenue 
in  front  of  my  own  door  in  Chicago.  They  invariably  fol- 
low mountain  streams  and  most  of  the  way  they  are 
as  tortuous  as  a  serpent's  path.  For  the  first  day  and  three- 
quarters  it  was  up,  an^  then  up  again  until  we  began  to 
think  there  was  no  crest  to  that  range,  but  it  was  anything 
but  tiresome  to  us  I  assure  you.  There  was  not  a  consecu- 
tive ten  minutes  during  the  day  that  something  pleasing 
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to  thrilling  did  not  burst  upon  our  vision.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  peak  of  a  mountain  way  in  the  distance  rising  high 
above  its  surroundings,  bold  and  silent,  or  a  long  look 
up  or  down  the  stream  whose  banks  we  were  threading, 
and  if  we  were  well  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  the*  eye 
would  sometimes  take  in  a  half  dozen  cascades  along  the 
brawling  river  below  us,  or  rounding  some  cliff  hundreds 
of  feet  almost  perpendicularly  above  the  hurrying  stream. 
Quite  as  often  it  was  some  splashing,  roaring  waterfall 
coming  down  the  mountain  to  join  the  greater  artery  to  the 
sea.  Now  a  beautiful  cluster  of  pines,  tall  and  symmet- 
rical as  though  they  had  just  left  the  lathe  of  nature's 
hand;  flowers  everywhere  contending  with  the  rocks;  tur- 
bulent water  always  in  sight,  always  in  hearing.  Several 
times  during  the  day  we  are  thrilled,  we  hardly  know 
whether  by  fear  or  delight;  we  seem  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  feet  from  eternity.  We  are  riding  where  the 
foot  of  man  never  trod  until  the  rocks  were  blasted  out 
in  front  of  him  for  the  roadway;  riding  where  the  guard 
stones  at  the  side  of  your  wheels  only  separate  you  from 
the  great  field  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  hundreds 
of  feet  below.  You  instinctively  hold  your  breath,  or  call 
on  your  wife  to  pray,  while  the  driver  hustles  on  as  though 
he  was  crossing  a  prairie.  You  soon  have  a  better  and 
broader  footing  on  the  mountain  and  with  the  return  of 
your  nerve  you  look  ahead  and  down  the  steep  mountain 
side  at  a  number  of  curious  zigzags  and  loops.  You  are 
sure  you  can't  be  going  that  way,  but  you  are,  and  if  you 
would  see  the  face  of  that  mountain  from  its  bottom  look- 
ing upward  take  your  old  school  slate  and  pencil  and  com- 
mence at  the  top;  describe  a  series  of  loops  across  and 
down  to  the  bottom  and  then  stand  your  slate  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  and  you  have  it.  Once  down,  oftener 
than  otherwise  you  whirl  along  on  a  fast  trot  for  a  few 
miles  by  the  side  of  some  beautiful  but  narrow  and  wind- 
ing lake  whose  clear,  deep  waters  shadow  back  all  their 
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surroundings  so  faithfully  that  you  have  no  language  with 
which  to  express  your  wonder  and  delight.  You  want 
to  follow  that  lake  forever,  but  just  then  you  hear  a  distant 
roar.  It  grows  nearer  and  nearer  till  you  are  finally  side 
and  side  with  a  deep,  narrow  gorge  through  which  this 
lake  is  pouring  itself  and  again  becoming  a  turbulent  river. 

These  are  some  of  the  sensations  that  come  to  you.  It 
is  delightfully  enjoyable,  at  times  a  thrilling  ride,  and  only 
varies  from  day  to  day  with  the  ruggedness  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  size  of  the  lakes  and  the  height  of  the  waterfalls 
you  are  passing. 

Our  third  morning  out  we  drove  through  a  snow  tunnel 
from  last  winter's  roadway  which  had  not  yet  yielded  to 
the  sun's  rays.  At  other  times  we  were  almost  in  hand's 
reach  of  snow  drifts,  and  more  than  once  were  chilled  by 
winds  off  of  glaciers  in  full  view.  Our  assortment  of  quali- 
fying adjectives  and  adverbs  was  exhausted  before  our 
overland  trip  was  fairly  begun.  In  driving  these  300  miles 
through  the  mountains  the  hand  of  a  wonderful  engineer 
was  often  visible,  and  I  never  was  so  deeply  impressed 
before  with  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  others  whom  we 
have  never  seen  and  to  treasuries  to  which  we  have  never 
contributed  a  dollar,  for  many  of  the  keenest  enjoyments 
and  greatest  pleasures  of  our  lives — not  a  penny  of  toll 
over  all  this  way  built  at  such  enormous  expense  by  the 
financially  weak  little  kingdom  of  Norway. 

One  night  out  we  slept  in  a  little  village  inn  kept  by 
a  Chicago  lady  who  reads  and  speaks  four  languages 
fluently,  and  has  need  of  all  of  them  every  day  in  caring 
for  her  guests.  In  front  of  her  hotel  is  a  waterfall  of 
1,850  feet,  whose  first  drop  clear  of  everything  is  500  feet, 
where  it  begins  its  warfare  with  the  rocks  for  the  balance 
of  the  way.  For  three  long  months  and  a  half  in  the 
winter  the  little  village  never  sees  the  sun,  and  a  little  to  ' 
the  west  of  her  house  the  country  is  so  rugged  that  our 
driveway  drops  1,427  feet  in  two  miles.    This  distance  we 
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walked  amid  cataracts  from  the  mountain  sides  of  the 
most  thriUing  character  while  the  ponies  had  all  they  could 
do  to  handle  the  landau  with  wheel  in  iron  sled  shoe. 

On  the  trip  we  pass  unused  water  power  enough  to  turn 
every  wheel  and  spindle  in  all  the  world  from  now  till  the 
*'crack  of  doom."  Aside  from  these  300  miles  driven  in 
carriage  our  trip  includes  some  400  miles  by  steamer  on 
lakes  or  Fjords  and  over  railway  lines  through  less  pre- 
cipitous country. 

During  the  two  weeks'  trip  we  rested  over  Sunday  in  the 
old  town  of  Bergen,  the  home  and  starting  point  of  many 
a  viking  expedition  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  ago. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  fish  markets 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  home  originally  of  more  than  one 
of  Chicago's  brainest  business  men  as  well  as  one  of  our 
present  U.  S.  senators,  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota.  The 
beginning  of  the  last  section  of  our  mountain  driving  is 
reached  by  train  70  miles  out  from  Bergen,  and  it  is  not 
over  a  prairie  country  either,  for  you  might  almost  say  by  . 
"the  underground  route,"  as  we  pass  through  54  tunnels. 
Our  trip  has  had  its  pathetic  side  as  well  as  its 
thrilling  pleasures.  Through  the  poorer  mountain  dis- 
tricts every  spot  of  real  earth,  no  matter  whether  level  or 
up  edgewise,  if  it  were  as  big  as  a  garden,  had  its  Nor- 
wegian cabin,  its  mother  and  little  ones,  eking  out  an  iso- 
lated existence,  minus  companions,  school  and  church.  The 
husband  is  fishing  while  the  wife  with  a  little,  short  scythe 
is  cuttmg  grass  among  the  boulders  or  tying  in  bundles 
small  twigs  cut  from  the  limbs  of  the  birch  which  are  to 
be  the  next  winter's  dessert  for  Mr.  William  Goat  after  his 
usual  meal  of  old  clothes  and  tin  cans.  If  I  passed  one 
I  passed  a  thousand  patches  of  grain  which,  if  an  average 
yield  would  not  thresh  out  over  a  half  bushel  to  five  bushels, 
and  the  women  invariably  harvesting  even  this.  But  that 
would  be  true  in  the  better  mountain  districts  where  the 
women  preponderate  as  harvest  hands.     Sitting  one  day 
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in  our  carriage  in  front  of  one  of  these  mountain  hotels 
while  our  ponies  were  lunching  from  their  nose  bags,  I 
noticed  three  young  women  just  over  in  the  field  reaping 
and  binding  barley.  The  awkward  manner  in  which  they 
made  their  bands  struck  me  as  something  ridiculous.  The 
thought  came  to  me  why  not  plant  a  good  practical  Ameri- 
can idea  right  here  in  these  back  mountains.  Perhaps  it 
would  grow  till  it  spread  all  over  the  kingdom ;  FU  just 
teach  those  young  women  how  to  make  an  American  band. 
I  hopped  over  the  fence  and  walked  up  to  the  plumpest  one 
of  the  three.  I  first  filled  her  chuck  full  of  my  very  politest 
English  and  she  fired  back  at  me  in  rapid  Norwegian. 
Both  of  us  talked  all  the  time  and  neither  understood  a 
word  the  other  said.  I  finally  got  her  started  with  the 
sickle  and  I  fell  in  behind  as  a  binder.  I  had  not  removed 
my  overcoat,  neither  my  kid  gloves  or  gold  buttoned  cuffs 
but  I  sailed  in  while  she  stopped  and  looked  on  to  see  how 
I  bound  the  bundle.  I  confess  I  was  a  trifle  animated  and 
I  made  that  band  and  had  the  bundle  tied  up  about  as  quick 
as  when  Tom  Perfect  and  Smith  used  to  chase  me  on  my 
station  after  the  reaper  just  following  the  war.  It  was  a 
failure;  she  did  not  catch  on.  I  had  done  the  thing  too 
quick  so  she  reaped  another  bundle  or  two  and  I  made 
my  bands  slowly  and  I  thought  sure  she  now  had  the  idea 
that  was  to  ultimately  reach  every  harvest  field  in  the  king- 
dom, but  when  I  again  watched  her  from  my  carriage  she 
went  on  binding  in  the  old  way.  That's  what  the  preachers 
would  call  "sowing  by  the  wayside."  These  mountain 
people  are  really  of  a  beautiful  character,  so  genuine  and 
so  polite.  Even  the  man  working  on  the  highway  lifts  his 
hat  and  bows  like  a  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  children  you 
meet  on  the  street  are  a  marvel  of  politeness.  The  smallest 
"shaver"  lifts  his  hat  and  bows  and  the  little  Miss  "comes 
to  a  front,"  plants  her  right  foot  behind  her  left  heel  and 
courtesies  in  such  a  true  spirit  of  politeness  that  the  most 
unlettered  man  could  not  fail  to  recognize  her.     I  never 
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lifted  my  hat  in  all  my  lifetime  before  to  so  many  little 
people,  and  yet  they  were  from  hewn  log  homes  strung 
along  the  mountain  sides  or  in  the  valleys  which  were 
first  settled  by  the  Goths  centuries  before  the  world  began 
to  use  the  date  A.  D.  When  I  first  began  to  notice  their 
politeness  I  was  astonished.  I  thought  the  children  might 
be  mistaken.  My  wife  had  on  her  fur  coat,  a  couple  of 
fezes  in  her  hat  and  some  other  odds  and  ends  of  oriental 
trumpery.  Could  it  be  they  had  mistaken  me  for  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  who  perhaps  was  returning  that  way  from  his 
recent  visit  to  King  Edward?  But  it  was  no  mistake  of 
recognition.  It  was  the  simon  pure  politeness  which  is 
universal  throughout  the  better  mountain  districts,  and 
although  these  mountain  homes  and  hotels  are  hewn  logs 
mostly,  don't  fool  yourself,  dear  reader,  by  comparing  them 
with  other  log  houses  you  have  known,  but  go  into  one 
and  you  will  find  it  comfortably  furnished,  some  of  them 
genteelly  furnished,  and  $uch  immaculate  cleanliness  your 
family  never  dreamed  of  from  your  grandmother  down.  We 
didn't  see  the  tiniest  speck  of  dirt  on  anything  except  the 
ground  during  the  whole  trip.  Windows,  floors,  bed  linen 
and  towels  spotlessly  clean,  and  they  know  how  to  serve 
meals  quite  up  to  their  American  sisters.  Dinners  are  al- 
ways of  four  to  five  courses  and  your  plate  changed  each 
time,  and  this  does  not  include  relishes  in  the  way  of  various 
kinds  of  dried  and  smoked  fish  and  cheeses  to  "beat  the 
band." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Stockholm's  Attractions — Its  Museums,  Palaces,  Parks  and 
Tombs — The  Tempestuous  Baltic — St.  Petersburg — 
Cathedrals  and  Music — Swift-footed  Steeds — Pathetic 
Scenes  in  Church  Worship. 

In  situation  Stockholm  is  the  most  unique  of  any  city 
we  have  yet  visited.  It  is  partly  built  on  the  mainland 
and  partly  upon  islands  connected  by  handsome  bridges. 
It  IS  a  city  of  300,000  population  and  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  Venice  of  the  north.  Your  first  drive  about  the  city 
is  decidedly  charming  and  picturesque.  It  stands,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  formed  by  the  outlets  of 
lake  Malaren  into  the  Baltic  Sea  and  in  this  mixture  of  well 
built  city,  lake,  stream  and  cliffs  its  romantic  beauty  is 
strikingly  apparent.  It  is  much  larger  and  a  very  much 
better  built  city  than  Christiana,  its  sister  capitol  of  the 
joint  kingdom.  King  Oscar  is  supposed  to  divide  his  time 
nearly  equally  between  these  two  capitols,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  spends  little  of  his  time  outside  his  two  palaces  at 
Stockholm.  In  point  of  fascinating  environment  the  two 
places  bear  no  comparison,  for  Stockholm  ranks  well  up 
with  the  leading  capitols  of  Europe  in  the  high  character 
of  her  institutions  of  learning,  her  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries, not  to  speak  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  her  situation. 
Her  museum  is  an  educator  in  itself.  Nowhere  in  Europe 
have  we  found  any  such  extensive  collection  of  the  handi- 
w6rk  of  man  from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the  present. 
This  great  aggregation,  including  the  rude  implements  from 
the  stone,  bronze  and  iron  ages,  is  all  from  Scandinavia 
and  you  can  there  trace  the  Swede  from  the  very  first 
awakening  of  his  mind  down  to  the  well  educated  and 
refined    people   you   jostle    along  the  busy  streets  of  this 
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large  and  beautiful  city,  and  as  a  supplemental  lesson  to 
that  of  their  museum  they  have  devoted  something  like 
a  square  mile  of  their  7,000  acre  park  to  an  actual  and  living 
illustration  of  the  early  life  of  their  ancestry.  They  call 
this  section  of  the  park  "Skansen."  Here  you  find  the 
Swede  in  every  conceivable  stage  of  civilization,  from  the 
rude  hut  as  rudely  furnished  to  the  comfortable  home  and 
surroundings  of  present  civilization.  The  duplicates  of 
much  of  the  house  furnishings,  house  and  field  implements 
in  the  museum  are  found  in  these  "Skansen"  homes.  In 
a  half  day  one  can  get  a  birds'-eye-view  of,  and  in  some  small 
measure  live  through,  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  of  this 
people  of  the  north.  The  presence  of  "Skansen"  must  in- 
spire pride  and  self-respect  in  the  Swede  as  he  visits  this 
park  and  notes  the  mighty  uplift  that  has  come  to  his 
people,  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  respect  of  real 
culture  and  refinement  and  all  the  old  fashioned  virtues 
that  stand  for  high  character,  strike  me  as  much  above 
the  majority  of  European  cities.  If  I  were  a  woman  I 
suppose  I  should  call  them  a  sweet,  lovable  people,  for  that 
is  the  way  they  impress  one  on  brief  acquaintance. 

A  great  deal  could  be  said  about  Stockholm's  public 
buildings,  her  palaces,  churches,  art  galleries  and  many, 
very  many  "up-to-date"  buildings,  completed  or  in  process, 
which  I  noted  in  driving  or  visiting  about  the  city,  but  I 
can't  think  the  reader  would  be  greatly  interested. 

We  were  shown  through  the  King's  Palace,  an  edifice 
which  was  sixty  years  in  building,  spacious  enough  but  fol- 
lowing plans  and  lines  of  architecture  in  vogue  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  it  lacked  much  of  being  an  imposing  state 
building.  Like  the  palace  at  Christiana,  it  borders  on  the 
severity  of  plainness.  It  has  moderately  sumptuous  state 
apartments,  richly  but  not  extravagantly  furnished.  The 
visitor's  interest  is  likely  to  center  in  the  museum  of 
Armor  and  Costumes  which  is  generally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  the  kind.     However,  we 
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found  it  quite  as  interesting  to  linger  within  the  walls  of 
the  old  Riddarholms-Kyrka,  among  the  tombs  of  Sweden's 
heroic  dead.  Within,  it  is  a  veritable  cemetery.  Its  pave- 
ment is  formed  of  stones  marking  the  last  resting  place  of' 
the  less  distinguished  nobility,  while  the  chapels  have  been 
converted  into  artistic  homes  for  their  illustrious  dead.  On 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
where  Sweden's  greatest  hero  fell,  they  transferred  the  bones 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  Great,  from  their  humbler  sur- 
roundings to  one  of  these  chapels,  placing  the  remains  in  a 
magnificent  sarcophagus  of  green  marble  where  it  is  now 
surrounded  by  German,  Russian  and  other  flags — trophies  of 
his  victorious  arms.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Swed- 
ish banner  borne  at  Lutzen  270  years  ago.  In  the  opposite 
chapel,  with  equal  imperial  surroundings,  repose  the  re- 
mains of  Charles  XII  in  a  black  marble  sarcophagus, 
covered  with  a  lion's  skin  in  bronze-gilt.  Some  of  the 
trophy  embellishments  of  this  chapel  are  the  Polish,  Danish 
and  Russian  colors  captured  in  battle.  For  the  last  hundred 
years  this  church  has  only  been  used  in  the  event  of  royal 
funerals.  It  is  easily  one  of  the  few  most  conspicuous  build- 
inM  of  the  city  on  account  of  its  spire,  which  is  290  feet 
high,  constructed  of  perforated  cast  iron. 

As  Samantha  Allen  would  put  it,  from  Stockholm  we 
"set  sail"  for  Russia.  If  there  is  anything  the  average 
American  shrinks  from  it  is  going  into  Russia  <alone. 
Toward  the  stranger  and  sojourner  they  are  inclined  to 
be  unfriendly  and  suspicious,  besides  you  have  the  very 
great  hardship  upon  you  of  finding  not  more  than  one  in 
a  thousand  that  can  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  the 
Lord  has  always  been  pretty  good  to  Eliza  and  me  and  so 
He  answered  our  prayer  and  gave  us  two  just  such  friends 
as  we  needed  for  this  trip.  One  could  talk  English, 
French,  German,  and  give  a  very  close  guess  at  all  the 
rest.  We  met  them  in  Norway  on  our  300  mile  drive  in 
the  mountains.    We  then  and  there  arranged  to  join  each 
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other  at  Stockholm  for  the  Russian  trip.  A  few  weeks  ago 
he  was  a  bachelor  of  46,  but  now  he  is  on  his  wedding  tour, 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Seymour  Edwards,  of  Charleston,  West 
Va.,  and  his  bride  a  very  lovable  Brooklyn  lady. 

It  is  a  water  trip  of  about  three  days,  as  we  both  have 
good  reason  to  remember.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  lying  on 
the  east  side  of  Sweden  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  making 
down  out  of  northern  Russia  unite  opposite  Stockholm  and 
become  the  Baltic  Sea.  We  had  somehow  got  the  impres- 
sion that  our  way  lay  along  landlocked  waters,  except 
about  three  hours  of  open  sea  on  the  Baltic,  and  that  we 
were  to  pass  the  first  night  out,  which  we  did  according 
to  program.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  only 
small  steamers — ^very  small  compared  with  ocean  steamers 
— ^navigate  these  inland  waters,  because  boats  of  larger 
tonnage  are  not  needed  to  do  the  business.  On  this  occa- 
sion ours  was  a  comparatively  new  boat  and  very  modem, 
over  which  we  greatly  rejoiced  in  anticipation  of  just  a 
luxuriant  little  outing,  but  it  was  as  a  cork  on  the  wave 
compared  with  the  steamer  on  which  we  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. The  boat's  itinerary  compelled  it  to  leave  Stock-, 
holm  Saturday  night  at  8  o'clock,  which  we  reluctantly 
had  to  consent  to.  Before  we  reached  the  open  Baltic  the 
wind  rose  smartly  and  so  did  the  sea,  and  for  the  next  48 
hours  it  was  little  less  than  a  e^ale.  We  reached  the  first 
port  in  Finland  Sunday  morning  about  ten  o'clock  and  the 
storm  was  so  severe  that  we  tied  up  till  Monday  morning 
at  5  o'clock,  waiting  for  some  abatement,  but  we  were  not 
to  be  thus  favored,  and  so  our  little  boat  plunged  out  into 
the  angry  sea  and  began  to  labor  with  the  waves.  Although 
everybody  was  in  bed  the  boat  rolled  so  that  much  of  the 
time  we  were  alternately  standing  first  on  our  feet  then 
upon  our  shoulders  (bunks  were  crosswise  of  boat).  He 
was  a  brave  fellow  who  undertook  to  get  to  the  dining 
room  for  a  little  breakfast.  I  had  my  hands  full  trying  to 
keep  my  wife  convinced  that  the  boat  was  not  sinking 
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about  every  five  minutes — a  statement  I  did  not  more  than 
half  believe  myself.  Two  seas  would  meet  and  while  they 
were  apparently  contending  with  each  other,  would  shake 
our  boat  like  a  terrier  would  handle  a  rat.  Everything  not 
spiked  down  in  the  ship  was  sliding  or  rolling  around. 
Then  a  final  quiver  and  one  side  or  the  other  would  give 
way  when  the  boat  would  swim  on  its  side  for  a  time  with 
its  propelling  screw  out  of  water,  beating  the  air  with 
its  increased  revolutions  in  such  hideous  sounds  that  you 
felt  sure  the  end  was  nigh;  but  by  the  time  you  are  half 
way  through  your  little  prayer  the  boat  would  begin  to 
right  herself  by  rolUng  slowly  just  as  far  in  the  opposite 
direction,  each  roll  a  little  shorter  than  the  previous,  but 
before  you  had  half  time  to  get  your  nerve  back  the  boat 
was  again  in  the  jaws  of  two  seas  and  the  same  experience 
had  to  be  gone  through  with.  When  we  reached  Helsing- 
fos,  the  capital  of  Finland,  about  eleven  A.  M.,  we  were 
a  pretty  badly  demoralized  crowd.  The  boat  tied  up  and 
we  went  ashore  for  three  hours.  To  our  utter  astonishment 
neither  of  us  was  so  sick  but  that  we  looked  up  a  good 
hotel  and  ordered  a  first-class  dinner.  There  was  not  a 
soul  in  the  hotel  that  knew  one  word  of  English  nor  did 
we  know  one  of  the  Finnish  language,  which  is  neither  that 
of  the  Russian  nor  the  Swede.  The  head  waiter  did  know 
a  little  German  and  my  wife  knew  still  less  but  she  suc- 
ceeded in  ordering  us  a  square  meal  in  that  language  to  the 
amusement  of  everybody  in  the  dining  room. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  we  have  not  got  to  Russia 
yet.  That  gulf  of  Finland  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  is  a 
shallow  sea  that  runs  frightfully  crazy  and  mad  under  a 
continuous  wind.  Our  hotel  dinner  was  scarcely  settled 
before  we  were  pitching  and  rolling  worse  than  we  had  been 
all  the  forenoon.  Nobody  tried  to  keep  his  feet,  everybody 
was  tucked  away  in  his  berth  until  far  into  the  night  before 
relief  came  in  smoother  waters.  It  was  actually  alarming. 
If  there  had  been  a  Paul  aboard,  Mrs.  C.  and  I  both  would 
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have  been  hanging  onto  his  coat  tails.  I  promised  the  Lord 
that  if  He  would  see  us  safely  through  to  St.  Petersburg 
I  would  never  ask  Him  to  watch  over  us  again  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  I  propose  to  keep  that  pledge.  I 
don't  think  that  I  saw  more  than  a  mile  square  of  the  whole 
country  of  Finland,  so  closely  were  we  compelled  to  keep 
our  staterooms  by  the  rough  sea. . 

Tuesday  morning  came  at  last  and  by  eight  o'clock  the 
great  gilded  domes  of  St.  Petersburg  stood  out  in  the  bright 
warm  sunshine.  It  seemed  like  another  climate  after  the 
days  of  cold  storm  we  had  passed  through.  When  I  think 
of  the  able  papers  and  interesting  letters  from  the  pen  of 
Kennan,  Curtis  and  other  writers  on  Russia  which  I  have 
read,  and  realize  how  utterly  I  failed  to  see  that  country 
from  their  writings  as  they  must  have  seen  it  and  as  it 
appears  to  me  after  our  visit  there,  I  feel  like  throwing 
down  my  pen  and  exclaiming  ''what's  the  use!"  If  such 
writers  as  they  are  can  not  make  one  see  Russia  as  it  is, 
how  foolish  for  me  to  try.  There  is  but  one  St.  Petersburg 
—one  Moscow — one  Russia  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
you  must  see  them  with  your  own  eyes  if  you  would  know 
them  as  they  are.  Their  civilization  is  such  a  mixture  of 
magnificent  splendor  and  barbarism  combined  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  one  see  it  in  language,  and  I  think  I  will 
not  try,  but  be  content  with  a  few  observations  and  experi- 
ences touching  our  visit. 

You  are  not  long  in  Russia  until  you  have  the  impression 
that  the  army  and  the  church  are  the  whole  thing  in  this 
country.  Indeed  if  you  take  out  the  army  establishment 
and  the  church  there  is  no  need  of  a  St.  Petersburg  of 
800,000  people.  Commercially  there  is  no  excuse  for  its 
existence.  It  is  on  the  north  rim  of  inhabitable  land  and 
the  country  for  several  hundred  miles  to  the  south  is 
.scarcely  worth  the  occupation.  It  is  said  that  Peter  the 
Great,  who  established  St.  Petersburg  at  the  head  of  the 
Finland  Gulf,  did  so  with  the  sole  purpose  of  developing 
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a  hardier  race  in  the  far  north  out  of  which  he  purposed 
constructing  a  navy  and  ultimately  conquering  his  way  to 
the  north  sea  and  thus  give  Russia  the  opportunity  she  has 
so  long  coveted,  viz.,  to  become  one  of  the  naval  powers  of 
the  world.  As  it  is  she  has  no  European  seaport.  A  part 
of  this  scheme  was  accomplished  when  Finland — formerly 
Swedish  territory — ^was  secured.  Norway  and  Sweden  still 
lie  across  her  untrammelled  path  to  the  sea.  Whenever  the 
circumstances  arise  and  Russia  can  even  half  way  satisfy 
the  balance  of  Europe  of  the  justice  of  her  cause  this  great 
Bear  of  the  north  will  breakfast  on  the  little  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.  With  the  Fjords  of  Norway  for  her 
naval  bases  she  might  defy  the  world's  navies.  It  will 
probably  not  come  in  this  generation,  perhaps  not  this 
century,  but  many  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  already 
planning  for  their  families'  homes  in  America  when  it  does 
come. 

When  one  recalls  the  fact  that  St.  Petersburg  is  not  so 
old  by  nearly  a  hundred  years  as  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
he  is  not  surprised  to  find  a  city  of  such  broad  streets 
and  modern  buildings.  There  is  nothing  of  antiquity  about 
the  place  except  in  the  museum,  which  we  visited,  and 
found  exceedingly  interesting  as  the  collections  were  quite 
along  the  lines  of  the  Stockholm  museum  heretofore  men- 
tioned, and  their  art  gallery  to  my  great  surprise  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  all  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  a  common  or 
ordinary  picture  on  its  walls;  in  this  respect  it  more  than 
equals  the  Louvre  of  Paris.  If  your  time  is  not  limited 
there  is  hardly  a  painting  that  does  not  interest  you,  while 
the  "old  masters"  are  well  represented.  I  had  thought 
Paris  the  acme  of  European  prodigality  in  squandering 
the  people's  money  on  palaces  for  Emperors  and  Kings, 
but  in  this  respect  Russia  is  an  easy  winner.  The  "winter 
palace,'"  as  it  is  called,  stands  on  large  grounds,  and  nearly 
every  Czar  from  Peter  the  Great  down  has  built  a 
wing  or  an  addition  for  himself,  each  leaving  the  palace 
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occupied  by  his  predecessor  intact,  so  that  one  visit- 
ing the  Czar's  winter  palace  in  reality  is  visiting  about 
a  half  dozen  palaces  with  all  their  costly  furnishings,  pres- 
ents from  other  crowned  heads,  gold  and  silver  plate,  costly 
paintings  and  the  like.  Everything  to  the  minutest  detail 
is  left  as  last  used  by  the  monarch  occupying  the  apart- 
ments. Even  the  few  coins  in  the  pocket  of  Czar  Alexander 
II  after  he  was  wounded  by  a  bomb,  are  lying  on  the  arm 
rest  of  his  easy  chair  where  he  smoked  his  last  cigar,  and 
the  cot  on  which  he  died  still  stands  on  the  exact  spot  where 
he  breathed  his  last.  In  going  through  the  building  con- 
taining the  imperial  coaches  I  noticed  the  same  order  of 
things.  No  Czar  uses  his  predecessor's  coaches.  They 
ar^  kept  for  exhibition  and  great  state  functions.  Among 
the  carriages  is  the  one  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bomb  in- 
tended to  kill  the  Czar.  There  it  stands  just  as  it  was 
wrecked  by  the  fiend  who  succeeded  in  killing  the  Czar  after 
he  had  alighted  to  assist  in  caring  for  those  in  the  crowd 
injured  by  the  first  bomb.  The  Czar  once  out  of  his  car- 
riage, his  slayer  ran  up  so  close  that  he  himself  was  killed 
by  the  same  bomb  which  mortally  wounded  the  Emperor. 
A  leisurely  passage  through  all  these  sections  of  the  Czar's 
winter  home  takes  the  better  part  of  a  half  day  and  the 
American  of  simple  tastes  finds  but  two  words  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  impressions,  viz.,  "Barbaric  Splendor." 

The  visitor  has  to  use  a  guide  in  Russia.  Ours  was  an 
intelligent  Swede  who  had  lived  there  until  he  had  quite 
mastered  their  difiicult  language.  We  traveled  "in  state" 
for  two  days,  using  a  landau  that  would  have  been  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  any  one  of  our  Presidents,  to  which 
was  attached  a  pair  of  Siberian  stallions  that  went  like  the 
wind  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  stand  still  while 
we  were  getting  into  the  carriage.  Each  passenger  had 
to  make  his  or  her  seat  with  a  run  and  a  jump.  If  there 
is  anything  the  Russians  deserve  a  good,  honest  compli- 
ment for,  it  is  their  horses.    All  of  their  light  vehicles  arc 
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drawn  by  horses  that  move  with  all  the  spirit  and  dash 
of  a  cavalry  charge,  and  that's  the  way  these  flew  from  pal- 
ace to  palace,  to  state  buildings,  to  monasteries  and  great 
cathedrals,  situated  often  in  remote  parts  of  the  city.  There 
were  too  many  of  these  to  speak  of  them  individually.  We 
hardly  visited  a  cathedral  that  did  not  cost  ten  times  as 
much  as  all  the  churches  in  Chicago,  and  at  two  of  them  I 
listened  to  the  most  impressive  musical  services  that  ever 
touched  my  ear  drums.  In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  all  the  Czars  and  many  of  their  great  military 
heroes  deceased  are  buried,  not  beneath  the  tiles  of  the 
floor  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  the  bodies  are  contained  in 
sarcophagi  arranged  in  rows  along  the  side  and  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  church,  surrounded  by  the  most  magnificent 
and  priceless  decorations  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness. Standing  among  these  tombs  we  listened  to  vocal 
music  that  fairly  took  us  off  our  feet.  No  concert  I  ever 
heard  could  begin  to  compare  with  it — voices  that  would 
command  any  price  that  might  be  named  in  New  Yort  or 
Chicago,  and  yet  I  presume  they  were  paid  little  or  nothing 
for  their  services  here.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  like 
musical  treat  at  one  of  the  monasteries  where  the  musical 
services  were  conducted  by  a  hundred  monks.  While  it 
did  not  equal  the  harmony  of  the  morning  service,  yet  it 
was  grand.  I  never  heard  so  much  liquid  volume  in  vocal 
•music  from  any  chorus,  and  I  have  heard  some  of  national 
repute.  I  did  not  see  a  musical  instrument  in  the  half 
dozen  cathedrals  we  visited,  and  usually,  but  few  wor- 
shipers— not  surprising  when  you  know  that  their  services 
are  almost  constant  during  the  day.  Those  we  did  observe 
were  mostly  from  the  poorer  classes  and  religious  zealots 
whose  devotions  kept  them  constantly  crossing  themselves, 
kneeling  or  prostrating  themselves  before  some  altar  or 
crucifix.  I  saw  more  than  one  frail  old  lady  on  her  knees 
with  her  face  on  the  stone  floor  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at 
a  time;  others,  mostly  mothers  with  their  children,  were 
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going  through  their  devotions  by  kissing  the  feet  of  their 
favorite  "Ikon"  on  the  wall,  and  the  children  doing  the 
same  thing  either  from  a  pedestal  or  lifted  to  the  picture 
in  their  mothers'  arms.  Still  others  were  filing  up  a  narrow 
stair  and  kissing  the  glass  face  of  a  small  box  containing 
a  long  rusty  spike  said  to  be  one  from  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  as  they  came  down  passed  to  another  and  larger  glass 
top  case  containing  a  bit  of  the  garment  in  which  Christ 
was  crucified.  This  box  also  contained  the  mummyfied 
hand  of  St.  John  and  St.  Catherine.  Here  they  again  knelt, 
crossed  themselves  and  then  devoutly  kissed  the  glass  over 
these  grewsome  objects.  I  could  only  think  of  Paul  on 
Mars  Hill  when  he  observed  the  gods  the  Athenians  so 
ignorantly  worshiped.  It  was  really  a  pathetic  scene.  Take 
from  their  worship  the  music  and  the  lowly  spirit  which 
encourages  the  ignorant,  the  poor  and  the  rich  to  worship 
together  and  there  is  little  left  which  one  would  willingly 
transplant  in  America. 

Notwithstanding  our  trunks  containing  our  "good 
clothes''  had  been  sent  ahead  of  us  to  Berlin,  we  closed  our 
visit  at  St.  Petersburg  with  an  evening  at  th^ir  best  theatre. 
What  we  lacked  in  wearing  apparel  we  made  up  in  good 
American  "airs"  by  taking  the  box  adjoining  the  one  al- 
ways occupied  by  the  Czar.  I  don't  think  there  was  an 
opera  glass  in  the  house  not  brought  into  use  in  the  study 
of  our  party/  But  we  got  to  see  some  of  the  peoole  and  the 
style  of  Russia's  capital  city,  and  that  was  what  we  went 
for. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sleeping  Car  Peculiarities — Women  Farmers — Czar*s  Rail- 
road Patrol — Moscow — The  Ancient  Capital  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Center  of  the  Empire — The  Old  City  of  Warsaw 
— ^The  Passport  Systent 

Looking  at  Russia  on  a  map  of  Europe  you  would  hardly 
think  it  more  than  three  or  four  hours'  journey  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Moscow,  but  it  is  just  fourteen  hours'  ride  on 
the  mail  and  express  train.  The  night  express  makes  it  in 
twelve  hours,  but  we  wanted  to  see  all  of  the  country  that  we 
could  and  so  took  part  of  the  trip  by  daylight.  We  came  "first 
class"  and  practically  had  the  combination  sleeper  and  ob- 
servation car  all  to  ourselves  save  the  military  escort  of  a 
commissioned  officer  and  his  orderly.  The  Russian  sleep- 
ing car  is  something  of  a  novelty,  at  least  this  one  was. 
The  compartments  are  built  crosswise  of  the  car  with  an 
isle  along  the  side  of  the  sleeper  with  which  each  of  the 
various  compartments  communicates,  but  this  is  the 
trouble,  viz.:  each  compartment  is  intended  for  four  per- 
sons. You  must  either  take  the  whole  apartment  or  take 
the  chances  of  occupying  it  with  strangers.  There  is  no 
privacy  as  in  our  Pullmans  where  curtains  separate  you 
from  your  neighbors.  The  four  berths  are  like  four  wide 
shelves  (two  on  a  side)  opposite  each  other  with  no  screen 
of  any  kind.  You  must  either  go  to  bed  with  three  strange 
men  and  your  wife  with  strange  ladies,  or  else  do  as  we 
did,  viz.:  the  bride  and  Mrs.  Condit  took  the  lower  berths 
and  Mr.  Edwards  and  myself  the  upper,  and  we  found  it 
a  whole  lot  pleasanter  than  mixing  up — as  we  might  have 
had  to  do — ^with  strange  people.  There  is  only  one  "dress- 
ing room"  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  each  has  to 
carry  or  provide  his  own  soap  and  towel  or  else  use  your 
pillow  case  and  go  without  soap  as  we  had  to  do  once  or 
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twice.  You  pay  for  your  sleeping  car  ticket  when  you  buy 
your  railroad  transportation.  This  entitles  you  to  a  berth, 
a  naked  pillow  and  a  blanket  and  then  if  you  want  sheets 
and  pillow  case  you  must  pay  a  ruble  (52  cents)  additional 
to  the  guard  (train  conductor)  for  these  Russian  luxuries. 
The  berths  are  long  and  otherwise  quite  comfortable  but 
the  accessories  are  barbarous  compared  with  sleeping  car 
travel  in  the  United  States.  Once  out  of  St.  Petersburg 
we  found  the  engineer  who  built  the  road  had  taken  the 
Czar's  advice  when  he  laid  his  rule  on  the  map  covering 
the  two  cities  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  saying,  "that's 
the  way  I  want  this  road  built" — the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  Of  course  the  Czar  was  thinking  of  the 
military  uses  of  this  road  and  not  of  the  peasantry  along 
the  route  who  never  see  money  enough  to  make  any  use 
of  the  trains,  and  he  was  smart  enough  to  make  the  gauge 
of  the  road  diiferent  from  any  other  railway  in  Europe. 
The  possible  invading  armies  of  another  country  could  not 
use  the  Russian  cars  on  their  lines  of  road  nor  their  own 
cars  on  the  Russian  line  for  hurrying  forward  reinforce- 
ments. However,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing the  road  perfectly  straight.  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
hill  for  300  miles  southwest  from  St.  Petersburg.  The 
country  is  low  and  wet  and  in  some  cases  long  stretches 
of  swampy  country  covered  with  second  growth  pines.  The 
ground  dry  enough  was  either  under  cultivation  or  else 
had  been  worn  out  and  suffered  to  go  back  to  second 
growth  timber  and  thus  for  recuperation.  The  further  you 
get  away  from  St.  Petersburg  the  larger  were  the  farming 
districts,  and  when  you  had  got  well  toward  Moscow  the 
land  seemed  nearly  all  available  for  root  crops,  hay,  the 
small  grains  and  potatoes.  Although  it  was  toward  the 
last  end  of  September  much  oats  and  some  wheat  had  not 
been  cut.  The  strange  feature  to  me  was  that  in  a  climate 
which  will  not  tassel  even  a  hill  of  corn,  ripens  a  potato  crop 
earlier  than  in  Iowa.    The  fall  potato  digging  was  in  full 
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blast,  and  to  us  these  harvest  and  potato  fields  were  a  lesson 
in  Russia's  degradation.  I  think  I  speak  the  truth  when  I 
say  there  was  not  more  than  one  man  to  every  twenty 
women  in  these  fields  of  the  most  backaching  labor.  Their 
potato  fields  are  full  as  large  as  their  wheat  fields— often 
twenty  to  thirty  acres — and  you  would  see  sometimes  thirty 
to  fifty  women,  most  of  them  on  their  knees,  digging  po- 
tatoes, or  half  as  many  reaping  and  binding  grain  in  the 
same  lot.  Where  are  the  fathers  and  young  men?  Occa- 
sionally at  the  village  station  I  would  notice  a  very  few 
men  other  than  those  in  shoulder  straps  or  private's  uni- 
form. To  one  riding  through  Russia  it  would  seem  as  if 
nearly  all  the  men  were  either  in  the  army  or  in  exile  and 
the  women  were  left  to  do  all  the  farming,  and  it  was  just 
this  way  clear  through  to  the  border  of  Germany. 

But  there  are  other  conditions  touching  Russian  peas- 
antry life  of  which  I  was  ignorant  until  my  visit  there. 
The  land  seems  to  be  wholly  or  largely  held  by  the  titled 
gentry  and  is  farmed  by  families  dwelling  in  a  "com- 
munity," if  It  is  fair  to  call  it  such.  This  word  "com- 
munity" means  30  to  100  unpainted  straw  thatched  roof 
"shacks,"  clustered  together  a  half  dozen  or  so  on  an  acre 
and  look  more  like  the  outbuildings  of  a  poor,  shiftless 
farmer  than  the  abode  of  individual  families.  The  Iowa  calf 
and  colt  long  ago  "shook"  such  quarters,  but  here  these 
wretched  families  live  and  each  has  its  small  part  of  a  great 
^  estate  to  cultivate.  The  parcel  of  ground  in  very  many 
cases  must  be  miles  from  the  home  of  the  tenant,  nor  could 
I  learn  the  conditions  of  the  tenantry,  for  I  do  not  now 
recall  having  fallen  in  with  one  Russian  who  could  speak 
a  word  of  my  language.  I  did  not  see  what  appeared  to  be 
an  individual  farm,  nor  a  rod  of  farm  fence  of  any  kind 
during  the  whole  42  hours'  ride  from  St.  Petersburg  to  War- 
saw, Poland  (now  Russian  domain),  nor  did  I  see  one 
single  farm  home  in  all  that  distance  that  showed  any 
appreciation  or  conception  of  the  average  comforts  of  the 
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American  farmer  of  to-day,  not  a  single  church  or  school 
house,  not  a  fenced  front  yard  nor  cultivated  flower,  outside 
the  villages.  The  ignorance  and  stupidity  seemed  to  be  as 
dense  as  though  I  had  been  riding  all  that  way  through  a 
straggling  herd  of  cattle.  There  were  plenty  of  bright, 
keen  looking  fellows  in  shoulder  straps  at  almost  every  sta^ 
tion.  Even  the  private  soldier  who  patrolled  the  railway 
track  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  a  much  higher  civilization  than 
the  few  men  I  had  observed  close  by  in  the  fields ;  and  this 
reminds  me  to  speak  of  the  Czar's  return  from  some  great 
military  function  in  southwest  Russia.  His  train  was  due 
to  pass  just  before  we  completed  our  first  fourteen  hours 
out  from  St.  Petersburg.  All  the  way  the  evening  before 
we  had  noticed  soldiers  patrolling  the  track  along  which 
we  were  riding,  but  with  the  appearance  of  daylight  the 
next  morning  they  were  very  much  thicker  along  the  way. 
Several  times  I  took  out  my  watch  and  timed  the  distance 
apart  of  these  sentries.  Going  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  an 
hour  every  fifteen  seconds  we  would  pass  two  soldiers,  one 
patrolling  on  each  side  of  the  track.  Our  train  sidetracked 
for  the  Imperial  train  and  we  took  positions  at  the  car 
windows  to  see  his  majesty  go  by,  when  the  sleeping  car 
conductor  passed  along  and  pulled  down  the  window  shades 
in  front  of  our  eyes.  This  insult  was  too  bald  and  the  Rus- 
sian ofiicer  made  him  raise  them  again,  but  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  our  party,  came  near  getting  into  trouble.  He  had 
raised  a  window  and  got  his  kodak  in  position  for  a  snap 
shot  at  the  flying  train.  The  Major  seeing  possible  peril 
for  his  Emperor,  sprang  to  the  window  and  put  it  down 
and  my  friend  had  to  take  his  kodak  apart  and  convince  him 
that  there  was  no  bomb  in  it.  Think  of  Roosevelt  riding 
across  our  country  500  miles  between  two  files  of  soldiers 
and  you  have  the  picture  we  saw  in  riding  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow. 

Our  first  impression  of  Moscow  was  decidedly  disap- 
pointing, but  it  grew  on  us.    We  were  not  long  in  finding 
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out  that  we  had  been  in  no  such  city  in  our  four  months' 
rambling  over  Europe.  Through  its  lofty  towers  and  great 
gilded  domes  the  atmosphere  began  to  look  decidedly  ori- 
ental. It  was  our  first  glimpse  at  the  far  east,  for  Mos- 
cow architecture  has  been  very  perceptibly  affected  by  her 
Asiatic  population.  It  is  the  old  Capitol  City,  nearly  500 
years  older  and  considerably  larger  than  St.  Petersburg. 
For  three  days  we  had  a  Hungarian  guide  who  spoke  Rus- 
sian very  well,  but  our  language  very  brokenly — ^so  much 
so  that  we  lost  much  of  the  information  he  thought  he  was 
imparting.  Our  method  of  doing  the  city  was  very  similar 
to  that  followed  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  results  and  im- 
pressions very  much  the  same,  so  much  so  that  I  would  be 
somewhat  repeating  myself  to  go  into  much  detail,  and  yet 
there  are  some  things  which  belong  to  Moscow  individually 
which  will  long  remain  a  memory  of  our  trip.  After  look- 
ing at  the  "great  Bell  of  Moscow,"  broken  in  its  fall  over 
100  years  ago  and  now  standing  on  a  brick  foundation  in 
the  open,  we  spent  the  first  forenoon  in  going  through 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  Treasury,  under  whose 
roof  is  gathered,  I  doubt  not,  more  of  value  than  in  any 
other  building  in  all  the  world.  Here  are  garnered  from  the 
time  Russia  became  a  government  down  to  the  present  day 
her  costly  thrones  of  ivory,  wood  and  gold,  the  crowns,  the 
priceless  jewels,  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  curio  and 
bric-a-brac  of  kings  and  monarchs,  all  the  presents  from 
other  crowned  heads,  and  as  if  these  were  not  enough  the 
display  contains  all  similar  articles  taken  from  governments 
conquered  and  now  a  part  of  Russian  territory.  I  think 
the  Warsaw  collection  from  Poland  alone  would  fill  a  fair 
sized  freight  train.  The  collection  also  included  the  ermine 
robes  lined  with  cloths  of  gold,  some  with  silver,  and  all 
the  coronation  chairs  from  Peter  the  Great  down.  Moscow 
is  the  sacred  city  of  the  Empire.  All  her  monarchs  have 
to  be  crowned  here  and  this  necessitates  maintaining  the 
splendor  of  two  great  capitols,  the  Cathedral  of  the  coro- 
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nations  and  the  great  Moscow  palace,  where  the  Czar  lives 
for  brief  periods  during  the  year.  The  palace  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  I  have  visited.  It  is  main- 
tained in  quite  as  much  splendor  as  the  one  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  the  Czar  spends  about  all  his  time.  The  floors 
in  the  great  ball  room  and  I  think  some  of  the  reception 
rooms  are  laid  in  parquetry  patterns  of  American  woods 
and  by  American  contractors.  The  city  has  a  fine  collection 
of  art,  almost  equaling  the  gallery  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  it 
would  go  without  saying  that  no  treasure  has  been  spared 
in  building  and  decorating  their  many  cathedrals.  Indeed, 
their  "Cathedral  of  Our  Savior"  is  the  largest,  the  most 
costly  and  architecturally  the  most  beautiful  in  Russia. 
Its  great  central  dome  and  the  four  lesser  ones  on  each  gable 
are  covered  with  pure  sheet  gold,  and  its  interior  decora- 
tions are  something  wonderful.  The  finest  quarries  of  Italy, 
Greece  and  the  Orient  have  been  drawn  upon  for  their  mar- 
bles and  here  they  have  been  wrought  into  dreams  of  beauty 
the  like  of  which  American  people  know  nothing.  It  has  a 
great  gallery  on  three  sides  and  a  vast  audience  room  below 
and  not  a  single  sitting  on  either  floor.  At  the  Sabbath 
service  we  stood  amid  the  thousands  that  literally  pack  the 
building  every  Sunday.  Theirs  was  another  St.  Petersburg 
choir — over  a  hundred  male  voices  from  youth  to  full  man- 
hood. I  have  no  idea  I  shall  ever  ag^in  hear  music  so  truly 
grand  outside  of  heaven. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  then  monarch — Evon,  "the 
terrible,"  tried  to  outdo  all  the  world  architecturally  in  the 
construction  of  a  cathedral  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  He  used  the  greatest  architect  of  his  times  and  when 
it  was  at  last  finished  he  called  the  architect  before  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  duplicate  that  cathedral.  His  reply 
was,  "Yes,  and  I  can  even  build  a  more  beautiful  one,"  and 
right  there  and  then  he  had  the  architect's  eyes  cut  out  with 
a  knife.  It  is  a  cathedral  with, one  high  central  dome  and 
six  lesser,  but  altogether  too  prominent  ones.    It  is  of  ex- 
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ceedingly  quaint  architecture.  The  space  inside  has  about 
all  been  sacrificed  to  the  many  square  columns  supporting 
this  great  number  of  domes.  The  world  would  almost  have 
forgiven  him  if  the  Czar  had  cut  out  the  architect's  eyes  for 
having  built  such  an  impracticable  monstrosity.  Still  it  is 
cared  for  and  maintained  in  the  same  splendor  of  all  the 
other  cathedrals  and  buildings  of  state  within  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlen.  Did  you  ever  think  how  easy  it  is  for  a  gov- 
ernment like  Russia's — ^an  absolute  monarchy — ^to  possess 
all  these  great,  showy  cathedrals  and  splendid  palaces  filled 
with  treasure  and  art?  The  Czar  smokes  his  cigar  while 
his  court  mathematician  figures  out  the,  tax  levy,  and  the 
taxpayer  who  grumbles  above  his  breath  goes  to  the  mines 
in  Siberian  to  dig  more  gold  for  the  government.  Take 
out  a  few  high  church  officials  and  a  few  leading  generals 
at  the  top  in  the  army  and  you  have  extracted  the  sum 
total  of  influence  that  can  ever  possibly  reach  "the  powers 
that  be/*  the  other  hundred  and  twenty  odd  millions  have 
not  a  word  to  say. 

From  Moscow  to  Warsaw,  Poland,  is  a  ride  of  26  hours 
on  their  fastest  trains.  The  country  grows  better  as  you 
work  south,  but  the  same  ownership  and  same  methods  of 
working  the  land  prevail.  There  were  great  flocks  of 
women,  thick  as  blackbirds,  in  every  large  potato  field, 
while  every  station  showed  up  its  regular  quota  of  shoulder- 
strap  gentlemen  and  loafing  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  Russia  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  when  in  the 
division  of  Poland  she  got  the  big  slice.  It  is  a  vast  plain 
of  exceedingly  rich  soil — looks  like  our  bottom  land  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  but  outside  of  the  towns  and  cities  there  are 
no  homes  in  any  sense  as  we  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
word. 

We  only  spent  one  day  in  Warsaw,  driving  for  the  most 
part.  We  wanted  to  see  the  city  which  for  centuries  had 
been  the  buffer  between  the  contending  armies  of  the  east 
and  of  Europe,  and  which  has  made  such  honorable  history 
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in  her  many  wars  for  independence.  It  is  too  bad  that  a 
state  with  such  a  record  and  of  such  thrilling  history  should 
perish  and  forever  fall  out  of  the  list  of  governments.  The 
Pole,  in  spirit,  makes  a  poor  Russian — he  don't  .even  know 
their  language — ^he  still  cleaves  to  his  mother  tongue  and 
the  customs  and  habits  of  his  forefathers. 

It  might  interest  the  reader  to  know  how  one  has  to 
travel  in  Russia.  In  a  more  or  less  genteel  way  we  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  army  officials  or  chief  of  police  from  the 
moment  we  entered  Finland  till  we  passed  back  into  Ger- 
many. My  passport  has  been  vised  so  many  times  that  it 
would  easily  pass  for  an  ancient  Chinese  document.  Your 
own  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  the  nearest  point  from  which 
you  propose  to  enter  Russia  first  has  to  endorse  your  pass- 
port ;  then  the  Russian  Consul  of  the  same  city  will  consider 
your  application  and  if  nothing  suspicious  opens  up  in  your 
examination  your  pass  is  vised  for  entrance  into  that  coun- 
try. No  matter  how  much  in  advance  of  the  sailing  you 
purchase  your  steamer  ticket,  when  that  is  purchased  or 
ordered  you  have  to  surrender  your  passport,  which  is  de- 
posited with  the  captain  of  the  ship.  When  you  strike  the 
frontier  of  the  country  your  baggage  is  examined  by  the 
customs  officials  and  your  pass  is  also  examined  and  ag^in 
vised,  but  still  held  by  the  captain.  At  destination  (St. 
Petersburg)  you  are  held  like  so  many  cattle  in  a  pound 
until  your  passport  is  again  vised  and  your  baggage  ex- 
amined. Your  passport  now  for  the  fir^t  time  is  returned 
to  you,  but  don't  gather  any  comfort  from  that  fact.  You 
are  not  going  to  carry  it  any  longer  than  it  takes  to  reach 
your  hotel.  The  gentle  and  suave  hotel  man  dare  not  assign 
you  a  room  until  you  have  handed  over  your  passport  and 
signed  your  name  to  a  list  of  questiorfs  which  you  have 
answered  in  your  own  "handwrite"  touching  your  destina- 
tion, from  whence  you  came,  date  and  place  of  birth,  re- 
ligious belief,  etc.,  etc.,  and  by  the  time  you  have  removed 
the  soil  of  travel  from  your  hands  and  face  the  statement 
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you  have  signed  and  your  passport  are  in  the  office  of  chief 
of  police  and  you  can't  get  your  passport  back  except  on 
24  hours'  previous  notice  of  your  intention  to  leave  the  city. 
In  each  city  you  stop  your  passport  has  to  go  the  same 
round  from  hotel  proprietor,  whom  the  government  holds 
responsible  for  each  foreigner  he  gives  asylum,  to  chief  of 
police,  who  holds  your  passport  during  your  stay,  and  bear 
in  mind  it  is  vised  by  every  chief  of  police  into  whose  hands 
it  falls  and  every  individual  vising  costs  you  from  a  dollar 
to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  In  addition  to  all  this  which  is  done 
openly,  I  don't  think  that  we  were  to  exceed  50  feet  distant 
at  any  time  from  some  army  officer  on  every  boat  or  train 
from  Finland  around  to  the  German  liiie — twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  Apparently  he  had  no  business  with  us 
or  anybody  else,  still  he  was  there  busy  with  his  Russian 
novel  or  smoking  his  cigarette  with  his  ear  always  toward 
you. 

But  it  is  just  as  much  trouble  to  get  out  of  the  country  as 
it  is  to  get  in.  Your  passport  has  to  be  especially  vised 
for  that  purpose.  En  route  from  Warsaw  to  Germany, 
while  still  on  Russian  soil,  an  official  calls  for  your  passport 
and  just  here  you  make  a  mistake  if  you  thank  the  Lord 
it's  the  last  time,  as  I  did.  It  is  after  9  o'clock  p.  m.  as  you 
approach  the  German  line  when  this  same  official  hands 
you  back  your  passport  with  his  approval  for  leaving  the 
country.  I  had  gotten  into  my  berth  for  the  night  and  be- 
cause I  did  not  quickly  unlock  my  door  in  response  to  his 
rap  he  unlocked  it  from  the  outside  passage,  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  there  did  not  stand  another  great  big  Russian 
official,  lantern  in  hand,  with  belt  around  his  waist  in  which 
hung  one  or  two  revolvers,  demanding  to  see  my  passport, 
for  which  he  only  had  to  wait  for  a  fraction  of  a  minute. 
This  second  round  I  presume  is  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
tricks  in  the  way  of  getting  two  or  more  people  out  of  the 
country  on  one  passport.  My  friends  must  excuse  me  from 
further  visits  to  Russia. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Berlin  and  Potsdam — National  Development  and  Character- 
istic Works  of  Art — Animated  Wax  Works — The  Opera 
and  the  Circus — A  Prize  Fight — Ambassador  White — 
Dresden  China — A  Narrow  Escape  from  Arrest — Master 
Painters  and  Their  Works. 

It  is  a  wonderful  change  coming  out  of  Russia  into  Ger- 
many. Going  to  bed  in  Poland  the  night  before  with  visions 
of  our  Russian  trip  galloping  through  my  brain,  we  were 
called  the  next  morning  at  7  o'clock  in  Berlin.  Such  a 
change!  The  streets  were  full  of  people  hustling  to  their 
shops  and  stores — ^people  to  all  appearance  of  our  own 
civilization,  American  in  dress,  something  more  than 
American  in  manners  and  politeness,  and  all  with  intelli- 
gent, clean,  soulful  faces — in  marked  contrast  with  the 
crowds  which  throng  the  sidewalks  of  Russian  cities.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  hug  everybody.  I  would  hardly  have 
felt  differently  if  I  had  stepped  out  of  a  Pullman  onto  the 
streets  of  Englewood. 

Our  stay  in  Berlin  was  twelve  days.  We  were  tired 
and  decided  to  take  things  easy,  besides  we  had  not  come 
to  Berlin  with  anticipations  all  aglow  as  to  many  other 
cities,  knowing  the  place  lacked  the  charm  of  picturesque 
environment  and  mediaeval  and  historical  buildings.  It  is 
a  great,  modern  commercial  city,  larger  than  Chicago,  and 
is  probably  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  in  Continental 
Europe,  but  unlike  many  of  the  larger  cities  over  here  it  is 
handsomely  laid  out  and  built  up  with  no  lack  in  archi- 
tectural display.  In  these  respects  it  would  not  differ  so 
very  much  from  our  older  and  larger  American  cities;  in- 
deed, it  seemed  much  more  like  one  of  our  own  than  London 
or  Paris.  The  city  palace  of  the  Emperor  was  surrounded 
partly  by  scaffolding  and  in  the  hands  of  mechanics  for 
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repairs,  and  was  therefore  closed  to  the  public,  but  we 
visited  his  summer  home  where  the  royal  family  reside 
about  nine  months  of  the  year.  This  is  at  the  old  town  of 
Potsdam,  sixteen  miles  out.  In  this  as  on  our  Russian  trip 
Providence  had  smiled  on  us  by  giving  us  two  American 
acquaintances — Misses  Wencks,  of  California — who  spoke 
German  most  fluently,  besides  they  were  well  educated  and 
well  versed  in  German  history.  We  took  carriage  together 
at  Potsdam  for  the  day,  and  what  these  young  ladies  did 
not  find  out  along  the  line  of  our  all  day's  driving  and  visit- 
ing would  not  be  worth  inquiring  about.  They  were  worth 
a  half  dozen  such  glides  as  we  had  paid  $5.00  a  day  for  in 
Russia,  besides  being  the  most  genial  company. 

Although  containing  less  than  60,000  people,  Potsdam 
is  widely  scattered,  and  it  meant  miles  upon  miles  of 
driving  to  visit  the  various  palaces,  royal  parks  and  gar- 
dens, ancient  churches,  tombs  of  past  Emperors  and 
Kings,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  old  town 
has  been  the  seat  of  royalty  for  many  centuries.  Com- 
pared with  England,  France  and  Russia,  Germany  has 
little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  royal  palaces.  They  are 
almost  as  plain  as  those  of  Holland,  Sweden  and  Norway. 
The  only  thing  which  I  think  I  shall  long  remember  as 
a  part  of  the  present*  Emperor's  palace  is  the  "shell  room" 
— the  banqueting  hall  for  the  smaller  functions — whose 
ceilings,  cornice  and  side  walls  are  entirely  of  shells  and 
precious  stones  of  more  colors  and  brilliancy  than  the 
rainbow  ever  dreamed  of,  and  what  makes  it  of  more 
interest,  these  stones  and  shells  have  been  gathered  from 
every  quarter  of  the  earth,  many  of  them  presents  from 
friends  and  admirers.  My  attention  was  called  to  a 
number  from  the  United  States  by  the  guide  showing  us 
through.  A  few  of  the  most  brilliant  were  from  Arizona. 
This  feature,  together  with  that  of  the  three  colossal 
women  in  bronze,  on  the  extreme  top  of  the  great  central 
dome  of  the  palace,  with  outstretched  arms  holding  up  the 
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Prussian  Crown,  make  lasting  impression  upon  the  visitor. 
Following  the  seven  years*  war,  Frederick  the  Great  built 
this  palace,  and  to  humiliate  certain  royal  ladies  who  had 
made  contemptuous  remarks  about  the  poverty  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  he  said,  "I  will  build  me  a  new  palace 
and  with  your  backs  toward  your  own  countries  you  shall 
bear  my  crown,"  and  this  they  have  been  doing  for  150 
years.  These  offending  women  at  that  time  were  the 
ruling  spirits  of  Russia,  France  and  Austria.  Napoleon's 
headquarters  for  a  time  were  at  Potsdam.  After  taking 
the  Prussian  capital  I  wonder  he  did  not  tear  down  this 
offensive  figure  from  the  dome  of  the  palace.  That  he 
did  not  possibly  was  due  to  his  great  respect  for  the  name 
and  fame  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  tomb  he  visited 
and  had  the  sarcophagus  opened.  Viewing  the  skeleton 
of  the  once  powerful  King,  Napoleon  said:  "If  you  were 
living  I  should  not  be  here,"  and  the  Germans  to  this 
day  count  that  saying  one  of  the  greatest  compliments 
ever  paid  their  nation's  hero. 

While  the  magnificence  and  splendor  of  the  French  and 
Russian  palaces  are  wanting  in  those  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  in  no  other  country  I 
have  visited  have  I  seen  royalty  so  beautifully  surrounded 
by  picturesque  lake,  wooded  hillside,  parks  and  gardens, 
terraces,  flowering  shrubs  and  fountains.  Nature  and  the 
landscape  artist  combined  have  converted  these  grounds 
into  a  veritable  Eden  for  the  Hohenzollern  family.  The 
day's  round  included  the  meeting  of  little  Victoria  and 
her  older  brother— children  of  the  Emperor — the  only 
real,  live  royal  blood  I  saw.  We  visited  three  different 
palaces,  their  grounds  and  gardens,  two  churches  that 
go  way  back  in  German  history  and  at  least  a  half  dozen 
tombs  of  past  kings  and  emperors.  By  the  way  it  is 
coming  to  be  a  trifle  monotonous,  this  standing  by  the 
tombs  of  Europe's  past  monarchs  and  trying  to  look  sor- 
rowful and  reverent.    I  have  tried  it  at  the  grave  of  almost 
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every  great  hero  worth  reading  about  in  European  his- 
tory and  openly  announced  my  desire  for  a  change.  This 
proposition  struck  our  California  ladies  favorably  and  so 
we  decided  to  "do  the  city"  together.  They  could  do  the 
German  talking  for  the  party  and  I  could  lead  where 
woman's  curiosity  gladly  follows  but  fears  to  tread — with- 
out a  man.  From  mausoleum  to  the  wax-iigure  exhibit, 
the  opera  and  finally  the  circus  was  precisely  the  change 
my  soul  longed  for.  The  Panopticum  is  a  long  and  more 
or  less  tortuous  hall  under  varying  lights  according  to 
the  situations  exposed.  The  figures  and  groups  are  all 
in  flesh-colored  wax,  and  if  you  are  not  cautiously  dis- 
cerning you  are  fooled  about  every  two  minutes,  as  we 
were.  You  are  constantly  coming  upon  groups  engaged 
in  some  everyday  pastime — as  an  evening  dinner,  playing 
games,  drinking  at  the  bar,  fighting,  flirting,  making  love, 
kitchen  and  domestic  scenes.  Now  and  then  you  are 
startled,  then  amused  at  some  clever  deception,  as  in  one 
case  I  came  upon  a  man  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  bullet 
hole  in  his  chest,  in  labored  respiration.  Others  like  this 
one,  only  they  were  standing  or  sitting  and  with  us  were 
looking  around  the  room  at  other  wax  figures  like  them- 
selves. They  had  some  kind  of  "internal  workins"  in 
them  that  gave  them  the  natural  and  easy  motion  of  a 
casual  observer.  I  stood  by  the  side  of  a  well  dressed 
lady  five  minutes,  too  much  embarrassed  to  look  square 
in  her  face,  before  I  discovered  she  was  only  a  wax  girl 
gracefully  craning  her  neck  while  she  took  in  all  objects, 
including  the  visitors  in  the  room.  This  she  was  able 
to  do  in  obedience  to  some  clock  work  in  her  bosom.  I 
studied  an  old  gentleman  some  minutes  who  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  with  cane  across  his  knees  while  he,  too,  was 
apparently  studying  other  callers  and  objects  about  the 
room.  I  was  at  first  sure  he  was  a  live  man,  but  alas,  he 
proved  to  be  only  wax  with  a  clock  under  his  shirt  front. 
Dozens  of  times  I  found  myself  staring  into  the  faces  of 
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persons  or  figures,  in  such  doubt  that  I  would  turn  my 
face  away  in  embarrassment,  and  once  my  wife  got  so 
mixed  up  that  she  edged  up  to  one  figure — ^thinking  it,  too, 
was  a  visitor — to  inquire  whom  the  opposite  figure  repre- 
sented. If  our  country  has  anything  so  complete  and  so 
perfect  in  wax  works  I  have  never  discovered  it.  This 
visit  to  the  Panopticum  was  such  a  change  and  so  relax- 
ing that  it  left  us  with  a  sense  that  the  "funeral  was  over," 
so  much  so  that  we  did  not  stop  for  expenses.  We  took 
a  box  at  the  opera  and  witnessed  one  of  Wagner's  best 
operas.  Having  previously  studied  the  story  we  could 
follow  the  play  quite  intelligently  though  we  scarcely 
understood  a  word  of  the  language  sung.  In  its  rendition 
something  over  a  hundred  singers  on  the  stage  were  sup- 
ported by  an  orchestra  of  seventy  pieces,  and  for  four  long 
hours  we  heard  such  music,  such  harmony  as  one  seldom 
finds  outside  the  great  German  cities,  while  the  stage 
effects  were  simply  wonderful. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  circus;  that,  too,  interested 
us.  It  was  not  of  the  Bamum  type — under  a  tent,  or  any 
other  tramp  show,  but  in  a  permanent  exhibition  building, 
quite  as  large  and  expensive  a  building  as  most  of  our 
American  theatres  in  the  larger  cities.  The  thing  that  most 
interested  us  in  this  foreign  circus  was  the  great  possi- 
bilities to  which  an  intelligent  horse  can  be  educated. 
Omitting  very  much  that  we  greatly  enjoyed,  I  will  only 
mention  one  play,  viz.:  a  prize  fight  was  arranged  and 
the  ring  formed.  In  walked  two  beautiful  horses  and  sat 
down  in  opposite  corners  of  the  ring  while  their  gloves 
were  being  put  on  their  fore  feet.  At  the  call  of  time  each 
sprang  to  the  center  of  the  ring  and,  standing  straight  up 
on  his  hind  feet,  whacked  and  cuffed  and  pounded  the 
other  with  his  gloved  fore  feet.  Several  times  one  or  the 
other  was  laid  low  by  ^  hard  hit  and  lay  stretched  on  his 
side,  while  his  "seconds"  applied  sponge  and  spiritual 
restoratives  to  his  nostrils,  but  when  time  was  called  both 
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would  be  up  and  go  at  it  again.  I  left  that  circus  with 
the  impression  that  many  of  their  horses  were  more  intel- 
ligent than  some  of  the  peasantry  I  had  so  lately  seen. 
To  be  entirely  candid  I  am  bound  to  say  that  between 
these  diversions  we  visited  the  city's  principal  museums 
and  her  two  great  art  galleries — the  old  and  the  national 
— ^the  latter  showing  decidedly  the  German  national  spirit 
in  their  effort  to  establish  a  great  collection  by  German 
artists  only.  Indeed  few  of  the  old  masters  have  any 
representation  at  all — only  the  new  schools  and  largely 
German  at  that.  The  Old  Gallery,  however,  interested  us 
most,  for  there  we  saw  several  of  the  old  masters'  works 
which  we  had  not  seen  before.  The  two  Sundays  at 
Berlin  we  went  to  the  American  (Congregational)  church, 
and  not  one  hymn  did  we  sing  either  Sunday  that  you  and 
I  have  not  sung  a  thousand  times  before.  Nothing  puts 
us  in  such  touch  with  the  far-off  Homeland  as  those  oli 
hymns.  I  sang  so  loud  that  I  was  singled  out  after  the 
service  by  one  who  insisted  that  I  surely  had  been  a 
choir  leader.  The  first  Sunday  our  American  Ambas- 
sador, Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  attended  the  service. 
Recognizing  him  from  pictures  I  had  seen,  after  the  serv- 
ice I  introduced  myself,  wife  and  two  California  ladies 
and  had  from  him  some  very  pleasant  words  and  greetings 
befitting  an  American  pilgrim. 

Berlin  has  much  to  be  truly  proud  of  in  the  way  of 
public  buildings,  great  parks  and  fine  drives,  but  her  much 
celebrated  avenue,  "Unter  der  Linden,"  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me.  We  have  much  finer  avenues  with 
far  better  buildings,  and  larger  and  older  shade  trees  in 
Chicago  than  those  which  line  this  much-talked-of  avenue, 
but  when  it  comes  to  fine  parks  and  statuary  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  their  "Tiergarten,"  which  is 
almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  statuary  alone  in 
this  garden  is  an  epitome  of  German  or  Prussian  history 
for  the  last  600  years.    Not  to  speak  of  its  ornamental 
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features  it  is  an  education  of  itself  to  the  crowds  that 
throng  these  shaded  avenues.  Standing  on  either  side  in 
groups  of  marble,  with  name  and  date  of  service,  you  will 
find  each  monarch,  king  or  emperor  who  has  served  Prus- 
sia or  the  German  confederation,  and  with  each  one  the 
two  or  three  who  stood  next  to  that  ruler  in  administrative 
service.  At  the  head  of  this  avenue  along  which  is 
grouped  this  statuary,  stands  the  great  monument,  Ger- 
man Victory — ^the  most  imposing  monument  I  have  seen 
on  the  continent,  and  facing  this  is  the  Reichstag  or 
German  House  of  Parliament.  Altogether  so  fine  is  the 
blending  of  the  whole,  it  makes  a  great  picture,  suggestive 
of  an  enlightened  and  progressive  people. 

The  traveler  goes  to  Dresden  for  two  things,  viz.:  to 
study  the  great  industry  of  "Dresden  china,"  and  to  visit 
one  of  the  three  greatest  galleries  in  the  world.  The 
Louvre  at  Paris,  the  Dresden  gallery  and  the  one  at  Flor- 
ence contain  more  of  the  world's  masterpieces  than  all 
other  galleries  combined.  The  "Dresden  china,"  billed 
and  sold  the  world  over  under  that  name,  is  not  manu- 
factured at  all  in  Dresden,  not  so  much  as  the  tiniest  little 
piece  of  it.  It  is  all  made  in  the  little  old  town  of  Meissen, 
i6  miles  out  from  Dresden.  Although  the  town  dates 
back  to  the  year  908,  it  did  not  dare  establish  a  manufac- 
turing enterprise  in  its  own  name  but  took  the  name  of 
the  then  world  known  city — Dresden — some  200  years  ago. 
We  put  in  a  very  interesting  day  at  the  works.  Unlike 
the  Delft  blue  china  works  at  Delft,  Holland,  where  we 
were  refused  admission,  the  Meissen  concern  admit  all 
visitors  for  a  small  fee  and  they  are  shown  through  by  an 
English  speaking  guide.  The  white  earth  forming  the 
principal  part  of  their  wares  is  found  close  at  hand,  but 
other  ingredients  have  to  be  imported — one  from  as  far 
as  Norway.  We  were  shown  through  all  the  different 
departments  and  workrooms,  beginning  with  the  mixing 
of  the  material,  then  the  dough,  the  forming  of  the  dish. 
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the  baking  or  firing,  the  glazing,  the  decorating  and  the 
final  polishing.  I  can  understand  as  I  never  understood 
before  why  this  china  is  so  expensive.  Of  necessity  it  is 
almost  altogether  hand  work.  Outside  of  the  boilers  and 
engine  I  don't  think  I  saw  $5,000  worth  of  machinery  in 
the  whole  plant,  and  that  statement  is  quite  sigpiificant 
when  you  understand  that  they  employ  800  hands,  per- 
haps a  hundred  of  them  women.  I  saw  no  boys  and  no 
girls.  I  used  to  suppose  that  much  of  the  decoration  of 
china  was  put  on  by  stamp  patterns  before  firing,  but 
not  so.  It  is  all  handwork,  and  that  is  the  reason  you 
can't  find  two  plates,  cups  or  saucers  of  the  same  set  even, 
decorated  exactly  the  same  in  every  detail.  Of  the  800 
employes  200  are  artists.  Those  who  do  their  highly 
decprative  work  are  artists  of  much  merit  and  must  com- 
mand large  pay.  On  their  most  expensive  decorative 
pieces  I  saw  many  copies  from  the  Dresden  gjallery.  In 
the  city  is  a  museum  where  the  development  of  "Dresden 
china"  is  fully  shown  from  its  beginings  by  a  full  line  of 
samples  of  all  the  kinds  of  work  put  on  the  market  for 
the  past  200  years,  with  comparative  samples  from  both 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Meissen  factory  to  put  out  goods  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  the  wares  of  China  and 
Japan.  The  cunning  Chinese  and  Jap  led  them  a  long 
way,  even  down  to  the  times  you  and  I  can  well  remem- 
ber, while  now  they  are  not  much  more  than  an  even 
competitor.  On  the  way  out  to  the  factory  my  wife  had 
a  good  laugh  at  my  expense.  The  train  coming  to  a 
standstill  I  opened  my  compartment  door  and  stuck  my 
head  out  to  see  at  what  town  we  were.  The  "guard" — 
a  trainman  in  uniform— came  rushing 'toward  me,  gesticu- 
lating in  a  most  excited  manner  and  addressing  me  in 
German  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  I  could  not  imagine  what 
was  the  matter.  Thinking  he  wanted  us  to  change  cars 
I  commenced  to  get  off  but  he  waved  me  back  and  still 
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kept  up  his  commandatory  voice  in  a  most  threatening 
manner.  I  concluded  I  was  under  arrest  for  something 
and  waited  further  development.  He  rushed  into  the  sta- 
tion house  and  came  runing  back  to  my  car  door  holding 
up  a  board  sig^  about  a  foot  wide  and  a  couple  of  feet 
long  on  which  were  the  words  "Rauchen  vorboten,"  then 
I  "tumbled."  I  was  familiar  with  those  words  in  print 
but  not  as  he  uttered  them  in  his  excitement.  I  had  not 
noticed  that  smoking  was  forbidden  in  that  particular  com- 
partment and  Mrs.  Condit  and  I  being  alone  "we"  were 
enjoying  a  mild  Havana.  About  two  minutes  after  my 
surrender  the  depot  policeman  visited  me,  but  as  my  cigar 
was  only  smoking  between  my  fingers  further  hostilities 
were  called  off,  but  my  wife  was  heartless  enough  to  keep 
right  on  laughing.  The  joke  was  so  good  that  it  cost  me 
two  tickets  to  the  Dresden  Opera  where  we  heard  Wag- 
ner's "Tannhauser,"  one* of  the  most  beautiful  operas  ever 
staged.  In  volume  the  music  was  not  quite  up  to  that  of 
the  Berlin  stage,  but  in  quality  it  was  quite  its  equal, 
while  in  stage  effects  it  was  simply  exquisite.  I  had  never 
before  witnessed  anything  to  compare  with  it.  He  was 
a  brilliant  dreamer  who  first  conceived  the  setting^  of  this 
legend  for  the  Dresden  stage. 

To  those  who  are  almost  weary,  as  we  are,  of  looking 
at  paintings  even  of  great  merit,  a  visit  to  the  Dres- 
den gallery  is  likely  to  center  almost  wholly  upon  two 
or  three  paintings  that  are  well  known  and  talked  about 
the  world  over.  Among  the  old  masters  in  this  gallery 
hangs  Raphael's  great  masterpiece,  if  not  at  the  very  top 
it  stands  well  toward  the  head  of  the  ten  greatest  paint- 
ings of  the  world,  viz. :  his  San  Sisto  Madonna,  and  among 
the  works  of  living  artists  Hofniann's  "The  Child  Jesus 
in  the  Temple"  and  "The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery 
Before  Christ"  easily  transcend  the  works  of  all  contem- 
poraries. You  could  no  more  pass  by  one  of  these  three 
paintings  without   its   engaging  your  earnest  contempla- 
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tion  than  you  could  listlessly  pass  by  a  flaming  volcano 
without  looking  up.  In  our  several  visits  to  the  gallery 
we  put  in  about  half  our  time  sitting  in  front  of  these, 
although  there  were  hundreds  of  other  paintings  more  or 
less  priceless  hanging  upon  these  walls,  for  as  I  have 
before  said  this  gallery  is  one  of  the  three  finest  collec- 
tions in  all  the  world.  Of  course  it  is  not  true  yet,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  in  the  years  to  come,  perhaps  centuries 
off,  that  lovers  of  art  will  come  as  far  to  see  Hofmann's 
"Child  Christ  in  the  Temple"  as  those  who  now  cross 
oceans  or  trace  continents  to  study  Raphael's  Madonna. 
You  spend  a  whole  half  day  looking  at  these  two  paintings 
and  the  one  you  leave  last  you  think  you  love  best.  Hof- 
mann  is  now  past  eighty  years  old  and  has  long  resided 
in  Dresden.  Mrs.  C.  and  I  desired  to  visit  him  in  his 
home  and  studio  and  never  was  Christ's  saying,  "a  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country/'  better 
illustrated  than  in  our  experience  of  finding  the  studio  of 
this  greatest  of  living  artists.  Our  landlord  had  given  us 
his  number  as  2  Bismarck  street.  This  proved  to  be 
wrong  information.  In  retracing  our  steps  along  Bis- 
marck street  we  inquired  of  several  well-to-do  looking 
people,  citizens  of  the  place — two  of  whom  could  talk 
good  English — where  this  great  artist  lived.  None  could 
tell  us  and  half  of  them  had  to  think  whether  they  had 
ever  heard  of  an  artist  of  that  name.  We  walked  back  to 
No.  10,  a  small  but  high-class  hotel  whose  manager  spoke 
several  languages.  If  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  man  his 
language  did  not  disclose  that  fact,  but  he  went  to  his 
city  directory  and  after  five  or  ten  minutes'  searching  he 
found  an  artist  of  that  name  who  lived  at  No.  8,  just  two 
doors  from  the  hotel.  Any  American  reader  of  the  lead- 
ing journals  or  most  any  one  of  the  magazines  of  the 
United  States  could  tell  you  all  about  Hofmann,  and  yet 
educated  business  men  a  hundred  feet  from  his  home  had 
to  think  whether  they  had  so  much  as  heard  of  him.    We 
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found  a  most  lovable  old  gentleman,  with  a  strikingly 
sweet,  Christian  face,  who  received  us  with  much  cor- 
diality and  showed  us  his  third  great  painting — "Christ 
and  the  Rich  Young  Man."  It  is  nearly  if  not  altogether 
equal  to  his  two  great  masterpieces  in  the  Dresden  gal- 
lery, but  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  suppose  he  could 
ever  sell  it  He  said  the  poor  did  not  have  the  money 
to  buy  it,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  a  comer  of 
his  eye  remarked,  "for  some  reason  the  rich  don't  want 
it"  Some  years  ago  he  painted  the  Christ  to  hang  on 
the  walls  of  his  own  bedroom.  The  pose  of  the  Savior 
is  intended  to  suggest  the  question,  "Have  you  lived  ac- 
cording to  my  commands  this  day."  This  painting  was 
so  highly  complimented  and  appreciated  by  his  friends 
that  he  was  induced  to  bring  it  back  into  the  studio,  where 
all  callers  could  see  and  admire  the  beautiful  spirit  it 
expresses. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Our  Ancestors— Germany's  Topography  and  Home  Life — 
Wiesbaden  Baths — Reading  Rooms — "Fair  Bingen  on 
the  Rhine" — A  Cathedral  633  Years  in  Building — Gut- 
tenberg — Mayence  and   Frankfort — Luther  at   Worms. 

We  pulled  out  of  Dresden  early  on  a  bright  pleasant 
morning  for  an  all  day's  ride  through  central  Germany  to 
Wiesbaden,  on  or  near  the  Rhine.  Much  of  the  journey 
was  through  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Somehow 
the  rich  productive  fields,  valleys  and  hillsides  had  a 
familiar  and  homelike  look  which  I  did  not  understand 
until  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  is  indeed  the  land  of  our 
sires.  Sure  enough,  from  these  ancestral  lands  went  forth 
at  least  one  of  our  forefathers  whose  blood  was  to  join 
that  of  the  Norseman  in  founding  the  English  speaking 
nation  of  Great  Britain.  Early  in  the  summer  it  was  our 
privilege  to  stand  by  the  real  cradle  of  our  American  lib- 
erties, where  were  heard  the  first  huzzahs  for  a  much 
larger  freedom  and  from  whence  went  forth  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  settle  New  England.  Later  we  traversed  the 
ancestral  lands  of  the  Norseman  and  now  we  were  whirl- 
ing through  the  valleys  and  along  the  hillsides  once  tilled 
by  the  ancient  Saxon  before  he  emigrated  to  the  islands 
of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  the  end  of  our  mission  is  almost 
in  sight.  There  is  not  much  left  for  us  to  look  tip  in  the 
way  of  ancestry.  When  we  have  stood  by  the  grave  of 
Adam,  the  undisputed  ancestor  of  us  all,  then  we  are 
coming  home  to  enjoy  life  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  Our  way  skirted  along  and 
sometimes  through  "The  Switzerland  of  Saxony,"  so 
called  because  of  its  likeness  to  the  less  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  former.  The  latter  half  of  the  day  was  a 
most    enjoyable    ride.    The    country    was    so    precipitous 
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that  we  had  to  follow  the  streams  and  this  kept  us  con- 
stantly in  sight  of  the  little  mountains  and  hills  still  check- 
ered with  ungathered  crops  or  snatches  of  forest  bril- 
liantly coloring  in  the  October  sun.  Here  and  there  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  old  castle  on  an  almost  inacces- 
sible cliff.  One  of  these  of  which  we  get  quite  a  satisfac- 
tory view  is  that  where  the  legend  and  scenes  of  Tann- 
hauser  are  laid,  and  as  we  had  just  seen  and  heard  this 
opera  so  beautifully  worked  out  by  Wagner,  on  the  stage 
at  Dresden,  it  added  somewhat  to  the  interest  of  the  trip. 
Among  the  things  which  we  saw  and  did  not  like  was 
the  almost  universal  custom  of  plowing  and  doing  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  with  cows  yoked  as  oxen.  When  it 
first  came  to  my  attention  it  fairly  made  me  provoked. 
I  felt  like  getting  out  and  licking  this  "ancestor."  If  I 
had  seen  him  pounding  his  wife  I  should  not  have  felt 
much  differently.  But  it  is  all  too  common  throughout 
central  and  south  Germany,  where  cows,  women  and  dogs 
do  about  all  the  farm  work — men  do  the  plowing  but  the 
backaching  work  of  digging  potatoes  on  their  knees  and 
pulling  the  root  crops  is  quite  all  done  by  girls  and 
women.  Much  of  Germany  would  be  far  more  beautiful 
and  interesting  to  ride  through  if,  like  our  country,  it  was 
owned  and  improved  in  quarter  or  half  section  tracts.  Of 
course  there  are  many  localities  to  except  but  for  the 
most  part  Germany  is  comparatively  a  level  country.  In 
fact  the  northern  part  is  decidedly  flat.  Barring  the  ex- 
ceptions named  the  eye  sweeps  over  a  great  expanse,  and 
beyond  where  your  vision  takes  in  or  discerns  the  actual 
crops  being  raised,  it  would  well  pass  for  a  boundless  and 
unsettled  prairie.  This  is  a  disappointment  to  the  trav- 
eler who  is  trying  to  realize  that  he  is  passing  through  a 
country  which  has  been  settled  more  or  less  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  If  he  is  an  American  he  had  pictured  long, 
straight  and  well  worked  country  roads  with  here  and 
there  stately  old  shade  trees,  large  and  well  built  farm 
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bams  and  dwellings  with  tastefully  painted  fences  enclos- 
ing front  lawns  with  their  restful  shade  trees^  shrubbery, 
walks  and  flower  gardens.  But  there  is  not  a  suspicion 
of  one  of  these.  For  the  home  of  the  owners  or  tenants 
who  work  all  this  land  your  eye  must  wait  till  the  village 
is  reached  and  here,  even,  the  modern  home  is  a  decided 
exception.  A  few  hundred  people  are  clustered  together 
along  narrow  and  usually  winding  streets  with  scarcely 
any  front  yards,  in  homes  small  and  almost  adjoining  each 
other.  The  whole  town  is  dressed  in  a  red  tile  roof  which 
gives  it  a  quaint  and  picturesque  appearance,  but  you 
would  trace  all  its  streets  in  vain  to  find  what  you  would 
call  in  America  one  pleasant  and  comfortable  home.  True, 
in  all  these  farm  villages  one  finds  the  old  church  with 
its  ever  the  same  "pepper  box  dome,"  but  you  see  little 
else  to  touch  the  aesthetic  side  of  man  or  that  would  be 
likely  to  helpfully  appeal  to  his  ambition  for  higher  intel- 
lectual attainments  and  better,  surroundings.  Of  course 
in  the  larger  towns  and  commercial  centers  it  is  quite 
another  thing,  for  there  you  see  much  you  would  willingly 
transfer  to  your  own  home  land.  We  did  not  go  to  Wies- 
baden because  it  is  a  large  city  and  fashionable  watering 
place,  but  rather  that  Mrs.  Condit  might  consult  one  of 
the  few  world's  authorities  on  eye  troubles,  viz.:  Dr.  Prof. 
Herman  Pagenstecher.  He  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  of  a  celebrity  in  his  line  of  work  as  Dr.  Lorenz,  of 
Vienna,  who  recently  visited  Chicago,  is  .in  his  specialty. 
Pagenstecher's  practice,  one  might  say,  covers  the  earth. 
They  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  a  visit  to 
his  hospitals  or  a  forenoon's  waiting  in  his  reception  room 
you  hear  many  diflferent  tongues.  Tliis'  great  business  has 
been  built  up  not  only  because  he  is  a  great  expert  in  his 
line  and  thoroughly  knows  all  about  every  trouble  of  the 
eye,  but  because  he  is  absolutely  conscientious  in  his  pro- 
fession and  therefore  honest  with  his  patients.  After  an 
examination  he  tells  you  frankly  if  there  is  hope  and  if 
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there's  none  sends  you  promptly  away  without  holding 
you  for  useless  experiments  and  your  money,  as  I  have 
known  some  oculists  to  do. 

But  just  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  more  about  Wies- 
baden, a  city  noted  all  over  Europe  for  its  baths.  A  great 
spring — ^an  immense  volume  of  boiling  hot  water— comes 
up  out  of  the  earth  in  the  very  middle  of  the  city.  Around 
this  ar^  clustered  a  multitude  of  hotels  and  bath  houses, 
indeed  half  the  town  appears  to  be  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  This  spring  water  has  the  reputation  of  frying 
the  rheumatism  out  of  a  graven  image,  and  so  people  come 
and  keep  coming  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  get 
rid  of  their  stiff  joints  and  sore  muscles  by  bathing  often 
and  drinking  freely  of  this  water,  and  there  is  really  so 
much  of  merit  in  its  curative  powers  that  it  has  very 
materially  aided  in  building  up  and  developing  a  city  of 
nearly  100,000  people.  It  is  an  all-the-year-round  resort 
visited  by  thousands  who  are  not  rheumatics.  Besides  its 
theatres  and  opera  house,  the  city  itself  has  taken  a 
friendly  hand  in  helping  to  entertain  not  only  the  invalid 
and  the  visitor,  but  her  own  citizens.  Close  to  the  center 
of  the  city  and  on  one  side  of  its  own  beautiful  park 
grounds  the  city  has  erected  a  series  of  handsome  build- 
ings, all  connected,  which  they  call  "The  Kurhaus,"  about 
what  we  would  call  a  large  club  house  in  our  American 
cities,  only  conducted  on  far  more  sensible  lines.  Besides 
several  offices  and  restaurants,  it  contains  a  beautifully 
finished  music  hall  seating  I  should  think  nearly  1,000 
people.  Also  a  large  parlor  and  "conversation  room,"  a 
large  room  where  games  of  amusement  are  played.  These 
are  flanked  by  a  series  of  reading  rooms  connected  by 
large,  open  archways,  making  a  hall  about  35  by  175  feet  in 
size.  Like  the  parlors  these  reading  rooms  are  well  fur- 
nished with  suitable  tables,  writing  desks,  easy  chairs  and 
leather  unholstered  couches.  Here  the  visitor  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  will  find  his  home  papers  and 
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magazines.  Something  like  350  different  periodicals  are  on 
file,  in  all  languages  and  of  latest  date.  I  fairly  gorged  my- 
self on  Chicago  and  New  York  papers  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
But  this  is  not  all,  or  even  the  best  of  it.  From  four  to  six 
and  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock  p.  m.  you  have  a  concert  in 
music  hall.  It  is  an  orchestra  of  fifty  to  sixty  pieces  and 
every  number  is  a  classic  from  one  of  the  great  composers. 
It  is  about  such  a  concert  as  we  pay  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half  for  in  Chicago.  Bear  in  mind  this  is  the  program 
for  every  day  in  the  week,  with  something  especially  fine 
for  Sunday  afternoon.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  all 
this  music,  reading  room  facilities  and  social  opportunities 
cost  the  city  visitor?  Just  an  even  2$  cents  a  day,  and 
even  this  nominal  price  is  discounted  50  per  cent,  if  one 
is  going  to  stay  in  town  six  weeks  or  longer.  It 
is  the  choicest  of  club  facilities  that  I  know  anything 
about,  and  Germany  knows  how  to  put  them  up  so  tliat 
the  poorest  and  most  humble  citizen  may  avail  -himself 
of  their  great  profit  and  pleasure.  After  you  have  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  committee  on  intellectual  and  social  stand- 
ing the  average  home  club  admits  you  to  their  exclusive 
set  and  taxes  you  five  times  as  much  as  the  Wies- 
baden Kurhaus,  and  what  do  they  give  you  in  return?  A 
chance  to  win  bauble  prizes  in  a  game  of  cards  or  an 
occasional  night's  dissipation  in  the  way  of  a  dance,  for 
each  of  which  your  wife  must  have  a  new  gownl  Bosh! 
Give  me  the  German's  idea  of  social  life. 

Our  first  outing  from  Wiesbaden  was  a  trip  down  the 
Rhine,  about  125  miles  to  Cologne.  It  was  a  daylight  ride, 
of  course,  and  we  waited  for.  a  day  that  promised  warmth 
and  sunshine  and  both  these  we  got.  The  day's  pleasure 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  falling  in  with  a  couple  of  Cali- 
fornia ladies  touring  the  country  like  ourselves.  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  how  much  we  enjoyed  this  far- 
famed  river  and  its  beautiful  banks,  studded  with  many 
an  old  castle,  around  which  clusters  so  much  of  romance 
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and  legend.  Rich  in  all  these  because  of  their  great 
antiquiiy^  some  of  them  date  back  to  the  Roman  period 
when  the  country  was  known  as  Gaul,  but  this  trip  has 
been  written  up  by  every  American  Professor,  student 
or  schoolmam  who  has  taken  it  and  I  am  not  going  to 
hazard  my  reputation  by  failing  to  dig  out  something  new 
that  has  not  already  been  said  about  it.  Have  only  this 
to  add,  that  if  any  of  our  friends  at  home  feel  like  just 
feasting  on  old  castles  they  can  be  accommodated  along 
the  Rhine.  One  fact  impressed  me  on  this  trip.  I  never 
saw  so  little  waste,  marshy  land  in  a  day's  ride  along  a 
great  river.  Its  banks  are  cultivated  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  you  might  say  almost  the  entire  distance  in  grapes. 
Two  or  three  hours  of  the  ride  you  are  passing  rocky  and 
very  steep  hillsides — hills,  some  of  which  would  not  be 
over  dignified  if  called  mountains,  but  such  is  the  value 
of  these  lands  for  grapes,  especially  the  bluffs  facing  the 
south,  that  the  grape  grower  has  stopped  at  no  expense  to 
put  these  rocky  cliffs  under  cultivation.  I  saw  hundreds 
of  acres  whose  soil  had  to  be  retained  by  well  laid  stone 
walls,  and  in  the  steeper  sections  these  retaining  walls,  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  would  circle  the  hill  every  ten  to  twenty 
feet  apart.  Much  of  this  section  must  have  cost  $i,ooo 
per  acre  in  masonry  just  to  hold  the  soil  from  going  into 
the  Rhine.  Backed  up  by  such  terraced  hills  as  these  is 
the  village  of  "Fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,"  and  a  little 
farther  down  is  the  much  larger  town  of  Bonn,  the  birth- 
place of  Beethoven,  the  composer,  whose  home  is  now 
fitted  up  as  a  museum. 

Our  destination  is  Cologne  and  as  you  have  already 
guessed,  no  doubt,  our  sole  object  in  visiting  the  city  is 
to  see  the  great  Cathedral.  I  should  take  no  man's  de- 
scription of  this  wonderful  building.  It  is  far  beyond 
word  photography — you  simply  have  to  see  it.  Without 
question  it  is  the  most  magnificent  Gothic  edifice  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  to-day.    Thousands  from  all  countries 
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come  to  admire  it.  Standing  on  ground  consecrated  to 
church  purposes  for  centuries  before,  its  walls  rise  to  the 
great  height  of  150  feet.  Its  length  is  444  feet,  its  great- 
est width  201  feet  and  its  two  main  towers  are  each  512 
feet  high.  It  cost  over  $4,500,000,  and  from  the  time  the 
corner  stone  was  laid  till  the  structure  was  completed  and 
dedicated  633  years  elapsed.  Think  of  itl  I  don't  know 
of  a  better  place  to  study  patience  than  at  the  portals  of 
this  Cologne  sanctuary. 

Our  next  outing  for  a  day  was  to  the  old  city  of  May- 
ence,  also  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  a  Roman  trading  post 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  fact  nearly  all  the  towns 
and  cities  in  this  Rhine  region  had  their  beginning  when, 
as  Caesar  tells  us,  "All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts," 
and  the  name  Germany  had  not  yet  found  a  place  on  the 
map  of  the  world.  To  thread  the  streets  of  the  old  part 
of  this  old  town  of  Mayence  is  much  like  working  your 
way  out  of  a  maze.  There  is  barely  room  for  you  and  a 
carriage  to  pass,  but  if  a  wheelbarrow  should  happen  that 
way  at  the  same  time,  there  would  be  a  blockade.  The 
ridiculous  fact  is  always  before  your  eyes  that  these  wind- 
ing, narrow  streets  were  all  laid  out  when  land  was  dirt 
cheap  and  no  reason  on  earth  why  they  should  not  have 
been  platted  wide  and  straight.  This  odd  and  crazy  old 
town  will  go  "thundering  down  the  ages"  as  the  birth- 
place of  Guttenberg  and  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing. The  house  where  he  was  born  and  his  printing  office 
about  a  block  away,  are  still  standing,  both  of  which  we 
visited.  The  office  is  still  a  printing  office  in  a  small  way. 
Both  buildings  are  designated  by  bronze  tablets,  but  the 
old  city  has  done  far  more  than  this  to  honor  and  per- 
petuate the  name  of  this  world  benefactor  in  the  erection 
of  a  fine  bronze  monument  on  a  small  central  park.  While 
Guttenberg  is  the  all  commanding  figure  in  the  group 
there  are  lesser  statues  of  the  two  who  materially  aided 
him   in  the  development  of  his  discovery.      [Addressing 
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the  Editor.]  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  for  assuming 
to  represent  you  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  when,  stand- 
ing by  his  tomb,  in  your  name  I  breathed  a  prayer  of 
thanks,  remembering,  as  I  did,  that  if  he  had  not  lived 
you  would  have  been  out  of  a  job  all  these  years ! 

Frankfort  is  only  an  hour's  ride  so  we  chose  a  pleasant 
day  for  this  old  but  largely  modem  built  city.  It  is  by 
far  the  wealthiest  city  of  its  size  in  Germany.  With  a 
full  quarter  of  a  million  population  it  has  some  25,000  Jews 
and,  as  one  visitor  expressed  it,  "nearly  every  one  is  a  mil- 
lionaire." The  wealth  of  the  place  is  apparent,  which- 
ever way  you  look.  Even  their  principal  railway  station 
is  a  work  of  art.  Architects  and  artists  of  the  highest 
skill  have  given  it  their  best  touches  in  the  way  of  out- 
ward decorations  and  embellishments,  so  that  it  looks  far 
more  like  a  great  museum  or  art  building.  It  cost  eight 
million  of  our  dollars,  probably  more  than  all  our  Chicago 
depots  combined.  Small  platz  (parks)  are  on  every  hand, 
with  a  wealth  of  statuary  we  have  not  found  elsewhere. 
This  city  is  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Goethe  and  of 
course  he  is  emphasized  by  having  the  finest  and  most 
prominent  monument  of  all.  We  went  through  his  old 
home  which  is  maintained  and  furnished  with  his  own 
furnishings,  just  as  the  great  author  and  poet  left  it 
at  his  death.  Every  German  city,  no  matter  how  modem 
now,  has  its  "old  part."  Fortunately  Frankfort's  old  part 
still  contains  its  most  interesting  structure?  from  the 
mediaeval  age.  Surrounding  a  circular  platz  stand  the 
old  palace  of  the  kings,  the  old  church  where  the  corona- 
tions took  place  and  several  of  the  ancient  g^ild  (trade 
unions)  buildings,  and  from  all  sides  to  the  center  of  this 
platz  the  ground  sharply  descends  to  the  center  where 
still  stands  the  ancient  town  fountain  Justicia,  which  in 
the  good  old  days  ran  for  an  hour  and  a  half — during  the 
coronation  of  the  king — with  red  and  white  wine,  and 
where  the  masses  drank  to  their  hearts'  content.    It  was 
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a  big  "set  'em  up"  by  the  crowned  head.  In  our  after- 
noon drive  we  visited  both  the  old  and  the  new  city, 
its  parks  and  better  residence  districts^  driving  past 
the  homes  of  many  notably  rich  people,  among  them  the 
home  of  the  multi-millionaire  banker,  Rothschild.  In 
fact,  this  part  of  the  city  is  the  birthplace  of  all  that  family 
of  financial  Napoleons.  Mrs.  C.  and  I  both  like  an  old 
thing  occasionally,  so  we  took  a  turn  across  the  old  stone 
bridge  spanning  the  river  Main.  This  bridge  was  com- 
pleted about  the  year  1225  and  is  embellished  with  more 
or  less  quaint  and  ancient  statuary,  the  most  prominent 
being  a  statiie  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  ford  where  the  Franks  first  crossed  into 
that  country — hence  the  name  of  the  city — Frankfort. 

Our  next  stop  is  at  the  old  town  of  Worms,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Germany.  Aside  from  a  few  mod- 
ern streets  it  is  the  most  antiquated  in  appearance  of  all 
the  cities  we  have  visited.  In  the  middle  ages  this  town, 
commercially,  socially  and  intellectually,  was  among  the 
most  important  cities  in  Germany.  One  of  the  things  the 
visitor  stops  to  see  here  is  a  cathedral  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  completed  and  consecrated  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  of  the  Romanesque 
style  on  the  continent  In  one  respect  its  interior  differs 
from  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  since  coming 
abroad.  Instead  of  the  usual  altar  pieces  and  other  fine 
paintings  by  some  one  of  the  oldmasters,  in  this  Worms 
cathedral  the  same  ideas  are  worked  out  in  high  reliefs 
on  stone,  as  for  instance  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross  and  the  Ascension,  are  all 
beautifully  wrought  out  and  are  yet  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  But  the  most  curious  and  ingenious  of  all 
this  novel  work  in  stone  was  a  genealogical  tree  sfiowing 
the  lineage  of  Christ,  with  intelligent  looking  face  and 
good  features  for  every  head  of  family  named  from  David 
down  to  Christ.     Each  is  staring  at  you  from  a  limb  of 
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that  tree.  Of  course  much  of  this  tree  work  is  very  deli- 
cate,  especially  the  twigs  and  smaller  limbs,  and  the  won- 
der is  how  all  these  could  have  been  wrought  out  without 
fracture  of  the  stone.  This  one  piece  must  represent 
years  and  years  of  labor  for  the  artist. 

But  the  one  thing  that  here  interests  the  visitor  most 
is  the  Luther  monument  standing  near  the  identical  spot 
where  he  made  his  famous  speech  before  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  Bishops,  in  defense  of  his  new  faith. 
He  had  been  summoned  for  trial  as  a  heretic  and  the 
earnestness  and  fearlessness  of  his  defense  here  enthroned 
him  as  the  great  leader  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  there- 
fore fitting  that  here  he  should  be  honored  in  some  imper- 
ishable way.  Standing  in  bronze  amid  a  group  of  his  * 
predecessors  and  contemporary  workers  in  the  new  faith, 
Luther  towers  above  them  all.  He  is  a  most  command- 
ing figure  as  he  holds  the  Bible  in  his  left  hand  with  his 
thumb  between  the  lids — as  though  just  having  closed  it 
— ^and  with  his  right  hand  firmly  clenched  upon  the  lids 
of  the  closed  book — as  though  having  emphasized  his  new 
belief  with  a  resounding  blow.  His  face  is  turned  slightly 
toward  heaven  while  there  is  the  very  picture  of  faith  on 
his  countenance  as  he  utters  those  immortal  closing  words 
of  his  address,  words  prominent  in  bas-relief  on  his  monu- 
ment, viz.:  "Here  I  stand.  I  can  not  do  otherwise,  God 
helping  me.  Amen." 
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CHAPTER    XL 

"Thought  Waves"— A  Pathetic  Chapter  of  Personal  His- 
tory— The  Decease  of  William  G.  Condit  Brings  Back 
Memories  of  a  Brother's  Tender  Love  and  Rescue — 
How  a  Soldier  Boy,  Wasted  by  the  Fires  of  Fever, 
Baffled  Death  and  Now  Pays  the  Beautiful  Tribute  of 
a  Grateful  Heart  to  His  Memory. 

Heidelberg,  Germany,  Nov.  2,  1902. 
Dear  Mr.  Booth:  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  in 
so-called  "thought  waves."  Last  Sunday  morning  when 
I  picked  up  the  Eureka  of  October  9  and  began  to  break 
the  wrapper  I  was  strangely  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  I  was  going  to  be  made  sad  by  sorrowful  news  from 
home.  It  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  did 
not  stop  to  read  anything,  but  at  once  commenced  scan- 
ning for  the  unwelcome  news  item,  all  the  time  hoping 
it  was  but  a  passing  vagary  of  my  mind.  But  it  was  all 
too  true.  There  was  the  anouncement  of  my  brother 
William's  death.  Of  course  this  of  itself  was  sad  news 
but  I  found  growing  upon  me  all  that  Sabbath  day  a 
peculiar  sadness,  intensified  not  so  much  by  his  death 
and  release  at  once  from  all  his  bodily  weaknesses,  for 
they  were  many  and  painful,  but  more  especially  what 
this  now  dead  brother  had  lost  while  living.  Years  ago 
when  his  great  physical  misfortune  came  upon  him  the 
family  spirit  and  bright  joyousness  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  went  out  never  to  return  for  scarcely  one 
moment  through  all  those  weary  and  monotonous  last 
years  of  his  life.  I  could  never  recall  my  own  blessingp 
without  his  great  misfortune  at  once  standing  before  me. 
Perhaps  this  was  more  especially  due  to  one  tie  which  did 
not  exist  between  myself  and  any  other  member  of  the 
family.    In  a  sense — and  a  very  material  one — this  brother 
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once  saved  my  life,  saved  it  in  a  way  perhaps  few  of  his 
old  Cass  neighbors  and  Anamosa  friends  ever  knew  about. 
It  was  in  November,  1861.  I  was  lying  in  an  old  frame 
hotel,  then  called  an  army  hospital,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kanawha  river  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  I  was  scarcely 
more  than  an  animated  skeleton.  Typhoid  fever  and 
g^eat  bed  sores  had  drained  me  of  all  but  my  last  drop 
of  life  blood.  My  dearest  of  all  company  comrades,  M.  M. 
Andrews,  who  is  still  living,  had  prepared  my  father  and 
mother  for  the  news  they  might  expect  in  his  next  letter. 
The  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  as  he  afterwards  told  me, 
had  left  word  with  the  nurse  more  than  one  night  on 
retiring,  what  to  do  "when  Condit  died."  It  was  at  such 
a  crisis  as  this  one  morning  long  before  daylight  when  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  remote  candle  my  sleepless  eyes  sav^ 
and  recognized  a  company  comrade  pass  softly  through 
the  door  into  my  room;  then  another  much  taller  and 
differently  dressed  figure  followed  in  on  his  tip-toes.  In 
a  paroxysm  of  joy  I  cried  out,  "Is  that  my  brother  Will?" 
An  instant  more  he  was  beside  my  cot  and  our  arms 
around  each  other's  neck  while  we  kissed  and  sobbed  like 
broken-hearted  children.  There  was  but  a  chance  for  my 
life  and  that  lay  in  th^  direction  of  the  home  for  which  I 
had  piteously  plead  through  many  a  night's  delirium.  To 
that  end  this  brother  bought  a  cot  and  hair  mattress  and 
with  my  soldier  blankets  improvised  a  comfortable  bed 
for  a  perilous  journey  to  one  in  my  extreme  weakness. 
A  company  comrade  had  been  detailed  to  help  get  me 
home,  alive  if  possible.  The  start  was  made  by  boat, 
down  the  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio,  then  down  the  Ohio  to 
Cincinnati.  Even  on  a  bed  I  could  not  be  carried  across 
the  city  in  an  ambulance,  so  they  carried  me  on  my  cot 
from  the  boat  landing,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  depot. 
When  the  train  started  the  next  morning — I  might  almost 
say  with  my  remains  (no  luxurious  sleepers  in  those  days) 
— the  vibrations  of  the  baggage  car  were  so  communi- 
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cated  to  my  cot  that  I  would  have  died  in  ten  minutes  if 
this  brother  and  company  comrade  had  not  taken  turns 
holding  the  head  of  my  bed  off  of  the  car  floor;  this  they 
did  in  a  standing  position  from  Cincinnati  to  Logansport, 
Ind.,  where,  exhausted  themselves,  they  stopped  off  over 
night  with  me.  My  cot,  too  long  to  be  turned  in  the 
hall  of  the  hotel,  they  put  me  in  and  took  me  out  through 
a  window.  Here  a  plan  was  devised  by  which  they  could 
take  me  through  a  passenger  coach  door  by  first  slipping 
my  bed  and  mattress  off  the  cot  onto  a  wide, board,  then 
folding  the  cot  it  was  carried  into  the  car  and  put  on  the 
back  of  two  seats  turned  opposite  to  each  other,  when  I, 
on  my  mattress,  was  again  slid  carefully  back  onto  the 
cot.  In  this  way  he  got  me  to  Peoria,  111.,  where  he  then 
lived  and  where  he  placed  me  in  a  private  hospital,  taking 
quarters  there  himself  that  he  might  the  better  watch  me 
to  the  end  of  the  crisis. 

If  consciousness  shall  live  on  and  on  after  this  life,  as 
you  and  I  believe  it  will,  then  the  memory  of  this  brother's 
unexpected  mission  to  West  Virginia,  our  pathetic  meet- 
ing, the  almost  heroic  fight  he  made  during  those  Novem- 
ber days  of  1861 — days  of  most  anxious  solicitude  and 
tenderest  personal  care  in  his  effort  to  save  the  life  of  his 
brother  Edgar  for  whom  he  always  had  a  brotherly  fond- 
ness— ^these  memories,  I  repeat,  will  never,  never  perish. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Heidelberg  and  Strassburg — Helvetia  of  Old — Beating  a 
Railroad  Corporation — ^Swiss  Scenery  Compared  to 
American — Berne  and  Geneva — ^The  Birthplace  of  Per- 
pendicular Presb)rterianism — ^The  Italian  Lake  District. 

I  think  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  our  visit  to  the  old 
university  town  of  Heidelberg,  romantically  beautiful  in 
situation  as  it  is  hoary  with  age.  Crouched  in  a  narrow 
valley  along  the  Neckar  with  small  mountains  rising  pre- 
cipitously on  either  side  500  to  1,000  feet  high,  the  old 
burg  might  have  been  larger  if  it  had  had  more  room.  It 
certainly  has  had  time  enough  to  have  become  quite  a 
city  for  it  drew  its  first  breath  before  the  Son  of  Man 
came  to  earth.  For  500  continuous  years  it  was  the  seat 
of  government  and  capital  city  of  the  Rhinish  Palatinate.  • 
Since  1802  it  has  belonged  to  the  grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
and  contains  barely  35,000  population.  Its  most  interest- 
ing feature  is  "The  old  castle  of  Heidelberg,"  whose  his- 
tory in  detail  would  require  more  than  a  thousand  of  these 
pages  I  am  writing  on.  Situated  on  a  hill  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  640  feet  above  the  river,  it  withstood  the  arts 
of  war  as  then  practiced  by  invading  armies,  century  after 
century,  first  defying  but  finally  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  French  in  1688.  On  retirement  of  the  French  the 
next  year  they  blew  up  all  the  fortifications  and  burned 
this  palace  and  castle.  Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards, 
when  it  was  well  along  in  process  of  restoration  the  Al- 
mighty took  a  hand  and  dashing  a  thunderbolt  into  it  it 
was  again  consumed  by  fire.  Since  that  time  nothing  has 
been  done  toward  its  restoration  and  not  very  much  to- 
ward the  preservation  of  its  walls,  and  there  it  stands  like 
a  grim  and  silent  giant  of  the  past,  struggling  against  the 
ravages  of  time  while   it   is  plainly   dying  inch  by  inch 
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as  the  centuries  go  by.  Next  to  Melrose  Abbey,  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  the  finest  ruin  we  have  found  since  coming 
abroad.  In  the  basement  of  the  palace,  still  in  good  state 
of  preservation,  there  is  a  reminder  of  its  sumptuous  past 
in  a  great  wine  cask  (barrel  shaped)  holding  49,000  gal- 
lons of  the  "beaded  fluid,"  and  a  connecting  pump  still 
standing  in  one  of  the  serving  rooms  above — 3,  pump 
nearly  large  enough  for  a  village  waterworks.  And  there 
is  its  fireplace — with  spit  as  large  as  a  fair  sized  kitchen, 
with  a  chimney  double  the  size  of  a  furnace  blast,  where 
the  whole  ox  and  a  hundred  fowls  were  roasted  at  a  time. 
What  a  stand  this  would  make  for  some  New  Englander 
on  Thanksgiving  days.  The  cask  would  hold  hard  cider 
as  well  as  wine. 

The  University  celebrated  its  500th  anniversary  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  three  fore- 
most seats  of  learning  in  all  Europe.  Our  walks  around 
and  even  through  the  buildings  are  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. Divested  of  their  antiquity,  the  ward  school  build- 
ings of  our  western  cities  would  put  these  University 
buildings  to  shame.  But  you  must  not  let  that  fact,  even, 
fool  you,  for  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  up 
here  for  their  post  graduate  course,  and  when  you  are 
through  under  these  old  German  professors  your  Heidel- 
berg diploma  is  all  the  passport  you  need  in  the  way  of 
introduction  to  the  scholarly  "  four  hundred."  In  connec- 
tion with  this  University  they  have  both  an  ancient  and 
unique  institution  known  as  the  Prison.  It  is  still  in  use 
for  the  confinement  of  refractory  and  over  fun-loving  stu- 
dents. We  went  through  its  halls  and  cell  chambers  and 
it  easily  takes  "the  rag"  from  any  art  gallery  we  have 
visited.  If  all  the  imps  from  hades  had  been  turned  loose 
at  one  time  with  brush  and  paint  pot  they  could  not, 
within  the  space  of  three  months,  have  so  grotesquely 
decorated  these  halls  and  chambers.  The  convict  stu- 
dents during  the  centuries  have  fairly  outdone  the  "old 
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master"  of  deviltry  himself.  There  is  not  a  spot  as  large 
as  your  hand  left  for  another  caricature,  and  it  is  all  done 
in  paint  or  crayon  work.  Every  student  "sent  up"  for  no 
matter  how  short  a  time,  on  leaving  has  to  deposit  his 
photograph  for  the  walls  of  the  prison  gallery.  Among 
those  pointed  out  to  me  was  Count  Bismarck's,  son  of  the 
old  Prince.  If  my  college  roommate,  Burrell,  had  under- 
taken a  post  graduate  course  here  I  really  hesitate  to 
express  my  conviction  as  to  the  time  it  would  have  required 
to  complete  his  studies.  I  am  sure  there  would  have  been 
many  long,  intervening  periods  for  reflection  and  study  of 
a  class  of  art  tliat  would  not  have  appealed  to  John  Calvin 
or  President  Finney. 

One  of  the  jolly  pastimes  of  this  venerable  German  in- 
stitution is  that  of  duelling  among  its  students.  The  proud 
"senior"  rather  shrinks  from  returning  to  his  dear  old  father 
and  mother  after  his  graduation,  with  nothing  more  to 
show  them  than  the  University's  diploma.  It  is  altogether 
too  commonplace  to  satisfy  this  young  man  of  spirit,  who, 
as  a  rule,  comes  from  the  wealthy  family  or  the  nobility. 
He  courts  a  blazing  scar  across  his  cheek  some  three  or 
four  inches  long,  or  better,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  his  jugular 
vein.  This  establishes  his  courage  on  the  "field  of  honor," 
and,  with  his  "sheepskin"  from  Heidelberg,  enthrones  him 
as  a  young  hero  and  entitles  him  to  highest  rank  in  society. 
Indeed  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  gentlemen,  in  the  higher 
strata  of  German  society,  wear  such  scars  to-day,  often 
seaming  their  whiskers  in  some  grotesque  manner  or  oth- 
erwise disfiguring  their  face.  The  pity  is  that  these  scars 
are  still  a  source  of  pride  rather  than  discomfiture  to  the 
wearer.  Duelling  is  against  the  law  of  Germany,  but  it 
seems  these  old  professors  bring  no  especial  influence  to 
bear  upon  their  students  against  this  barbarous  practice, 
if  indeed  they  do  not  wink  at  it  approvingly,  for  I  was  told 
not  long  since  one  of  these  students  who  had  "hashed" 
up  his  opponent  in  an  "aifair  of  honor"  was  arrested,  con- 
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victed  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  The 
student  appealed  to  one  of  his  influential  professors.  He 
assured  him  that  he  had  no  "kick"  coming  in  respect  to 
his  sentence;  that  was  all  right,  but  he  didn't  see  how  he 
was  going  to  serve  that  sentence  now  without  greatly  em- 
barrassing him  in  his  course  and  it  might  result  in  his  not 
being  able  to  graduate  with  his  class.  If  his  punishment 
could  be  deferred  until  after  the  holiday  examinations,  he 
felt  sure  he  would  not  have  to  fall  out  of  his  class ;  and  so 
this  old  professor  went  before  the  court  which  had  sen- 
tenced the  student  and  got  his  punishment  set  forward 
some  three  months,  to  give  this  fellow  his  freedom  during 
the  holiday  season. 

We  took  in  the  old  city  of  Strassburg,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  historical  interest  and  in  part  because  it  lay 
in  our  route  to  Switzerland.  Strassburg  is  a  city  of  con-, 
siderable  commercial  importance.  It's  a  sort  of  gateway 
into  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland  and  lies  where  the 
roads  "forked"  2,000  years  ago,  the  one  to  the  left  going 
up  into  Gaul,  the  other  to  the  right  down  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  into  what  is  now  Germany.  Its  real  birth  date  is 
the  year  9  A.  D.  In  1520  the  Reformation  took  strong 
hold  and  its  great  Cathedral  which  we  visited  with  much 
interest,  was  uninfbrruptedly  occupied  by  the  Protestants 
for  150  years  when  it  again  became  Catholic.  This  turn- 
ing was  nearly  coincident  with  the  loss  to  Germany  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  of  which  Strassburg  is  now  the  capi- 
tal city.  In  the  last  war  with  France,  Germany  recovered' 
these  two  provinces  in  1871,  after  having  been  French 
territory  for  nearly  200  years.  Since  its  new  relations 
with  Germany  the  city  has  prospered  exceedingly.  I  don't 
remember  to  have  found  such  great  contrasts  in  buildings 
and  architecture  in  any  other  metropolis.  Quite  a  section 
of  the  city  is  intensely  interesting  by  reason  of  its  nar- 
row, crooked  streets  and  very  ancient  buildings.  Another 
and   greater   section   was   built   during  the   middle   ages 
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of  quite  another  architecture,  but  since  1871  a  large  addi- 
tion has  been  built  along  wide  and  well  paved  streets 
with  as  fine  and  modern  buildings  as  you  would  see  in 
the  better  part  of  Cleveland.  One  would  scarcely  need 
to  visit  any  other  town  than  Strassburg  to  study  city  life 
and  architecture  for  the  last  1,000  years  in  central  Europe. 
Every  school  boy  has  read  about  the  "great  clock  of 
Strassburg."  Although  reconstructed  twice  within  its  life, 
it  has  kept  steadily  on  its  course  of  entertaining  visitors 
and  citizens  for  the  last  600  years.  It  is  within  the  Cathe- 
dral and  I  am  sure  more  than  a  hundred  people  gathered 
in  front  of  it  the  day  we  were  there  to  hear  it  strike  twelve. 
While  the  noon  hour  is  being  struck,  twelve  nearly  life 
size  figures— called  the  Apostles — march  one  by  one  past 
another  figure  representing  the  Savior,  and  a  big  cock 
perched  high  above  the  Apostles  flaps  his  metal  wings 
and  crows  lustily  three  times. 

Before  leaving  Germany  altogether  I  want  to  say  a 
word,  not  in  defense  of  beer  drinking  anywhere  by  any- 
body, but  simply  as  an  observation.  I  had  come  to  Ger- 
many with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  wholesale  drink- 
ing of  beer  and  wines  and  much  drunkenness.  I  saw  the 
drinking,  especially  at  the  midday  meal.  Wine  is  used 
just  as  we  use  coffee  or  tea  in  connectfon  with  the  lunch 
or  dinner.  So  far  as  the  expense  of  either  wine  or  beer 
is  concerned  it  is  cheaper,  if  anything,  than  coffee  or  tea 
in  Germany.  But  the  least  drunkenness  anywhere  in  all 
my  travels  I  find  in  Germany.  I  saw  last  fall  more  drunk- 
enness every  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  streets  of  an  Iowa 
town  than  I  have  seen,  all  told,  during  my  thirty-five  days 
in  the  German  Empire,  and  I  have  kept  my  eyes  open 
especially  to  this  subject.  I  honestly  think  I  met  more 
intoxicated  men  every  fifteen  minutes  on  the  streets  of 
London  than  one  would  meet  in  the  whole  German  con- 
federation in  a  year.  I  saw  barely  one  German  who,  as 
I  thought,  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.    I  think  the 
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whole  explanation  lies  in  the  difference  between  what  they 
drink — ^the  difference  between  German  beer  and  wine  and 
that  of  ale  and  whiskey,  the  one  apparently  as  harmless 
as  good  water  while  everybody  knows  the  results  of  drink- 
ing the  other. 

Many  years  ago  when  I  was  digging  out  my  transla- 
tions in  Caesar  I  read  much  about  a  country  called  Hel- 
vetia and  a  warlike  people  called  Helvetians.  If  the  old 
professor  had  said  to  me,  "Condit,  some  day  you  will  visit 
that  country,"  I  think  I  should  have  fallen  off  my  bench. 
But  here  I  am,  sure  enough,  in  Helvetia,  touching  elbows 
with  the  posterity  of  that  savage  and  warlike  people  of 
whom  Caesar  wrote  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  stranger 
still,  that  this  same  country  and  people  should  be  the  only 
"pocket  edition"  of  the  United  States  that  can  be  found 
on  the  map  of  Europe.  The  government  of  Switzerland 
is  almost  an  exact  duplicate  of  our  own.  You  can  almost 
smell  it  in  the  atmosphere  as  soon  as  you  cross  the  border. 
Not  much  that  is  ancient  is  here  save  its  history.  The 
old  has  mostly  been  replaced  along  modern  lines  by  an 
ambitious  and  progressive  people.  True,  they  have  a 
style  of  architecture  quite  their  own  but  there  is  a  new- 
ness, freshness  always  before  your  eyes,  whether  in  village 
or  country,  that  we  have  not  found  elsewhere. 

We  made  headquarters  in  Lucerne,  a  town  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  and  nearly  as  modern  as  Cedar  Rapids. 
We  did  not  come  here  to  visit  cathedrals,  art  galleries  and 
the  like,  but  rather  to  see  the  country  itself  and  so  I  pur- 
chased tickets  the  like  of  which  I  never  found  anywhere 
else,  for  ten  dollars  each,  good  for  15  days  on  any  railway 
or  lake  steamer  in  the  state.  I  don't  think  these  com- 
panies got  a  cent  a  mile  out  of  my  transportation.  We 
went  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  and  back  again 
over  different  routes,  and  then  to  the  south  into  the  Italian 
Lake  district.  It  was  the  opportunity  of  my  life  to  beat 
the  railroad  companies  and  I  improved  it! 
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The  Swiss  mountains  and  lakes  have  been  written  up 
by  admiring  and  enthusiastic  tourists  until  the  subject  is 
quite  threadbare,  so  I  must  be  pardoned  if  this  should  not 
prove  to  be  an  orthodox  chapter  on  Switzerland,  but 
rather  a  few  general  observations  and  some  personal  ex- 
periences. 

You  have  heard  of  London  fogs  so  thick  you  could  cut 
into  them  with  a  knife.  For  two  or  three  days  such 
a  fog  hung  over  the  little  city  of  Lucerne  and  all  its 
charming  surroundings  of  lake  and  mountains.  Telephone 
messages  from  some  of  the  peaks  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try advised  us  of  a  bright  sunny  land  and  clear  blue  skies 
above  these  clouds,  and  so  we  took  a  boat  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pilatus,  a  mountain  6,988  feet  high.  From  here  a 
powerful  cog  road  and  equipment  takes  you  to  the  summit 
for  $3.20  per  capita.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  you  are 
pushed  inch  by  inch  to  the  summit.  At  first  you  are  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  fog,  but  up  a  thousand  feet  you  begin 
to  see  evidences  of  a  sunrise.  Up  another  1,000  feet  you 
are  in  the  brightest  of  sunshine  and  under  the  bluest  of 
Switzerland  skies,  while  below  the  valleys  and  lakes 
looked  like  a  great  reservoir  filled  with  a  fleecy  substance 
impenetrable  to  the  eye  and  whose  surface  appeared  to 
be  as  flat  and  smooth  as  a  well  laid  floor.  Here  was  a  new 
world  to  me.  The  same  heavens  above  me,  but  it  was  a 
new  earth — an  earth  without  the  suggestion  of  a  domestic 
animal  or  a  human  inhabitant  save  the  few  occupying 
with  me  this  giant  chariot  toiling  slowly  up  the  peak.  At 
last  the  snowy  summit  is  reached,  and  what  a  view !  There 
was  not  a  cloud  as  large  as  a  man's  hand  over  all  Swit- 
zerland. In  that  upper  and  purer  atmosphere,  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  for  miles  and  miles  distant  the  snow-capped 
Alps  stood  out  like  a  g^eat  panoramic  landscape  floating 
on  the  clouds  below.  Nothing  but  the  actual  experience 
will  give  one  any  idea  of  the  contrast  to  us  on  returning 
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to  earth  again  where  we  could  not  see  an  object  with  any 
distinctness  two  blocks  away. 

As  we  swung  around  the  state — ^after  sojourning  so  long 
in  Russia  and  Germany — it  feasted  our  very  souls  to  again 
see  small  farms  and  comfortable  looking  homes  and. 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  free  republic.  Berne,  the 
capital  city,  struck  me  as  the  most  quaint  and  interesting 
old  town  we  visited.  Founded  700  years  ago  it  has  re- 
tained more  of  its  mediaeval  features  than  any  other  of 
the  large  towns  in  Switzerland.  Its  long  principal  busi- 
ness street  is  built  up,  having  an  arcade  on  either  side  so 
that  the  foot  passenger  is  always  under  cover  of  shops, 
stores  or  homes  in  the  first  story  above  the  sidewalks.  It 
has  a  series  of  comical  and  grotesque  public  fountains 
through  the  city.  In  situation  it  could  hardly  be  more 
striking,  being  built  on  a  loop  or  tongue  of  land  made  by 
the  flow  of  the  river  Aare,  whose  banks  are  almost  a  hun- 
dred feet  high  above  the  swiftly  flowing  current.  The 
hotel  building  in  which  we  stopped  was  over  400  years  old 
and  has  been  run  uninterruptedly  as  a  hotel  for  the  last 
250  years.  Candor,  however,  compels  me  to  say  with 
some  changes  in  proprietors.  They  have  a  fine  old  Gothic 
cathedral  where  Protestants  have  worshiped  since  the 
days  of  the  Reformation.  But  they  have  an  up-to-date, 
modern  state  house.  There  are  twenty-two  cantons — 
states — ^small  of  course — in  Switzerland,  and  instead  of 
each  having  a  legislative  hall  in  the  canton,  it  has  its  legis- 
lative chamber  in  one  great  capitol  building  in  Berne. 
Each  canton  furnished  the  stone  from  its  own  section  to 
build  its  share  of  this  government  building,  so  that  they 
have  a  building  representing  a  mosaic  of  twenty-two  vari- 
eties of  stone  and  it  is  a  handsome  building — Parliament 
they  call  it.  Berne  is  the  Swiss  word  for  bear.  The  Duke 
who  founded  the  town  named  it  Berne  because  there  he 
killed  a  bear.  It  has  always  been  the  city's  coat  of  arms. 
You  see  the  picture  of  a  bear  on   everything,  and  most 
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every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  town  has  bears  to  sell 
(wood  of  course),  from  life  size  down  to  bears  no  larger 
than  mice.  They  decorate  their  town  clocks  and  fountains 
with  bears,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river  they  have  a  large 
heavy  stone  walled  pit  in  which  there  were  six  or  seven 
full  grown  bears,  and  for  the  last  400  years  the  city  of 
Berne  has  maintained  this  bear-pit  where  you  will  always 
find  more  or  less  of  a  crowd.  These  bears  have  learned 
all  manner  of  cute  tricks  which  they  perform  for  a  penny's 
worth  of  bread  or  nuts.  The  trade  is  such  that  it  war- 
rants one  or  two  stands  of  bear  supplies,  where  the  small 
boy  and  visitor  spends  his  pennies.  He  is  a  hardened 
tourist  who  gets  out  of  that  town  without  buying  a 
(wooden)  bear.    I  didn't. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Geneva  lies  the  city  of  Lau- 
sanne— a  place  of  30,000  inhabitants — noted  for  its  truly 
romantic  environment  of  water  and  mountains.  We  only 
stayed  a  day,  for  the  skies  were  against  us.  The  shadows 
of  the  nearest  mountains  were  our  only  reward.  At  Ge- 
neva, situated  thirty  miles  distant  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  we  had  better  but  not  perfect  weather.  Here  is  a 
bristling,  busy  little  city  of  70,000  people  with  but  precious 
little  of  its  antiquity  left  and  modern  as  most  cities  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States.  This  beautiful  and  largest  of 
Switzerland  lakes  is  headwaters  of  the  river  Rhone,  which 
flows  off  through  France.  The  current  where  it  ceases  to 
be  lake  and  becomes  the  river  is  one  of  the  finest  water 
powers  in  the  world.  For  a  long  distance  the  banks  on 
both  sides  are  lined  with  manufacturing  plants.  One 
doesn't  have  to  inquire  what  made  the  city  of  Geneva.  As 
I  stood  on  the  bridge  watching  the  flow  over  the  dam  it 
seemed  like  a  desecration  for  man  to  utilize  for  his  own 
gain  these  God-made  waters  in  the  mountains.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  time  of  day  when  the  sun's  rays  fell  at  just  the 
angle  to  give  beauty  of  color,  but  I  am  certain  no  Lyons 
manufacturer  ever  took  from  his  loom  a  piece  of  silk  of 
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so  exquisitely  beautiful  pale  green.  It  is  one  of  the  mcst 
interesting  memories  I  have  of  that  city. 

Sunday  we  found  the  American  church  and  I  heard, 
perhaps,  as  good  a  sermon  as  was  preached  in  Chicago 
that  day.  Our  fort}*^  or  fifty  hotel  guests  were  nearly  all 
American  and  the  few  that  were  not  spoke  good  English, 
so  that  we  felt  we  had  come  a  long  way  toward  America 
in  the  change  from  Germany. 

Geneva  is  the  mother  of  over-perpendicular  Presbyte- 
rianism.  It  was  nursed  through  the  rawness  of  its  youth 
amid  these  Alpine  mountains  and  along  more  beautiful 
shores  than  ever  attracted  the  throngs  who  followed  the 
Savior  on  his  teaching  pilgrimages.  We  went  to  the  spot 
of  its  beginnings — ^the  church  and  university  where  John 
Calvin  used  to  expound  his  doctrines  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  from  there  to  the  home  where  he  lived,  and  I 
believe  where  he  died.  It  is  an  apartment  in  a  tenement 
where  perhaps  a  half  dozen  families  now  live.  On  the 
wall  of  the  one  in  which  he  lived  is  a  plain  marble  tablet 
bearing  the  gjeat  preacher's  name.  The  street  is  so  nar- 
row that  two  cabs  could  not  pass  nor  one  turn  round,  so 
we  got  out  and  walked  in  the  path  Calvin  often  trod. 
With  all  his  faults,  from  the  view  point  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, this  same  teacher  probably  put  more  real  backbone 
into  religion  than  any  other  man  since  Paul. 

To  get  the  best  view  of  Mont  Blanc  you  have  to  go 
out  from  Geneva  some  eight  miles,  about  half  way  by 
electric  tram  and  then  by  one  of  these  mountain  climbing 
cog  roads  you  reach  the  crown  of  a  mountain  some  5,000 
or  6,000  feet  high,  which  lies  right  over  against  several 
peaks  of  the  Alps,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  Mont 
Blanc,  some  16,000  feet  high.  The  skies  were  partly  over- 
cast that  afternoon  and  the  pilgrimage  looked  as  of  doubt- 
ful expediency,  but  we  took  the  chances.  When  we  reached 
the  summit  out  spirits  fell.  The  top  of  every  peak  was 
buried  in  a  bank  of  clouds.     I  believe  our  regrets  reached 
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heaven  itself,  for  within  twenty  minutes  after  we  got  off 
the  car  the  clouds  had  lifted  like  a  great  stage  curtain  and 
every  peak  stood  out  bathed  in  the  brightest  of  sunshine 
for  the  next  two  hours.  You  may  smile  over  my  simplicity 
but  I  find  pleasure  in  the  belief  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
lifted  that  cloud  in  response  to  the  prayer  that  was  on 
every  heart,  and  thereby  gave  us  an  afternoon  study  of 
one  of  His  grandest  landscapes  of  which  even  He  as  maker 
and  artist  might  well  be  proud.  White  and  hoary  with 
the  snows  and  ice  of  the  centuries,  these  peaks  were  still 
in  their  sun  bath  when  it  was  quite  dusk  with  us  as  we 
wended  our  way  back  to  the  city. 

On  our  return  trip  to  Lucerne  we  found  the  lakes  and 
mountain  scenery  about  Interlaken  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  we  had  seen  in  all  Switzerland,  at  least  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alps,  one  is  seemingly  farther  up  into 
the  range  and  therefore  nearer  the  mountains  themselves. 
We  had  a  bright  afternoon  for  our  car  ride  along  the  shores 
of  these  lakes,  followed  by  a  carriage  drive  about  the  quaint 
old  town  and  to  various  points  near  by,  from  whence  we 
got  the  better  views  of  the  snow-clad  peaks  in  that  section. 
The  tourist  would  make  a  great  mistake  to  leave  out  of 
his  itinerary  this  charming  spot. 

In  going  to  the  Italian  lake  district  we  took  the  justly 
celebrated  St.  Gothard  route  over — perhaps  I  should  say 
under — ^the  Alps>  for  we  pass  through  many  great  tunnels, 
one,  the  longest  in  the  world — nine  miles.  Barring  the 
tunnels  it  was  a  thrilling  all  day's  ride.  Indeed  it  was 
not  all  a  railroad  ride  with  us  for  we  chose  to  leave  our 
train  at  Lugano  and  make  the  rest  of  our  trip  by  steamer 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Como.  This  took  us  by  the  way  of 
the  two  lakes— connected  by  short  railway  ride — of  Lugano 
and  Como,  a  water  passage  of  about  forty  miles.  Up  to 
this  time  I  had  thought  Switzerland  had  little  to  boast  of 
over  our  own  mountains  and  lakes;  perhaps  something 
in  her  favor  in  respect  to  her  lake   surroundings,  great 
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depth  and  emerald  colorings  of  their  water,  but  there  is 
no  spot  of  such  thrilling  interest  as  our  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  as  for  mountains  there  is  more  g^ndeur  and  majesty 
in  one  look  from  the  crown  of  the  Selkirks  in  British 
America,  or  from  ship's  deck  at  the  Fairweather  range  in 
Alaska  than  all  the  Alps  I  have  seen  in  Switzerland.  They 
don't  more  than  bear  favorable  comparison  with  our  own 
Rockies  or  the  gfreat  peaks  of  old  Mexico,  but  under  these 
skies  the  Alps  have  a  soft,  effeminate  sort  of  beauty  I  have 
not  observed  in  mountains  elsewhere.  But  these  two  lakes 
of  Lugano  and  Como,  with  their  island  mountains,  their 
settings  of  almost  continuous  villas  and  vineyards  along 
the  steep  shores,  impressed  me  as  being  the  most  delicately 
beautiful  and  romantic  water  surroundings  I  have  ever 
seen — especially  lake  Como,  which  has  been  extolled  by 
poet  and  painter  from  Homer  down.  Its  shores  were  the 
home  of  the  two  Plinys  and  the  summer  resort  of  the 
wealthy  of  ancient  Rome.  It  has  always  been  a  reservoir 
of  interest,  if  not  of  wealth,  to  the  landscape  artist,  and 
has  been  written  up  and  illustrated  by  more  high  class 
magazines  probably  than  any  other  lake  in  the  world. 

The  brightly  painted  villas  of  the  wealthy  and  retired 
Milanese  now  almost  completely  dot  its  shore  lines.  Our 
warm  and  bright  sunny  afternoon  on  these  waters,  view- 
ing these  shores,  will  furnish  memories  for  many  an  after- 
noon dream  when  time  drags  heavily  in  old  age. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Milan  and  Venice — Their  Past  and  Present. 

Some  who  will  read  these  pages  are  not  yet  old  men 
and  still  their  memory  and  mine  go  back  almost  or  quite 
to  the  beginning  of  eyery  community  cw  town  in  which  we 
ever  lived.  Our  fathers  were  young  men  when  Chicago  was 
an  infant  in  the  arms  of  Columbia,  and  their  memories 
reached  far  back  toward  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Well  authenticated  history  faithfully  records  the  events 
of  our  own  country  from  the  first  landing  on  the  James 
river.  Any  school  boy  can  become  familiar  with  it  all  by 
careful  reading.  I  speak  of  this  only  in  the  way  of  contrast 
and  as  suggesting  some  of  the  awakenings  of  the  mind 
of  a  pilgrim  as  he  steps  out  on  the  railway  station  platform 
of  Milan,  Italy,  a  city  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
people,  not  one  of  whom  knows  his  own  city's  history. 
More  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and  its  history  back  of 
that  time  now  lies  buried  in  the  mists  of  a  dim  antiquity. 
Ancient  history  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  its  founder  or 
early  heroes — striking  facts  to  one  who  knows  his  town 
from  the  time  it  began  to  "creep."  In  a  city  like  Milan 
you  would  therefore  expect  to  find  much  that  was  hoary 
with  age,  but  not  so.  Lying  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  plains 
of  Lombardy  it  has  many  times  felt  the  shock  of  battle 
betAveen  contending  armies  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Thames.  Its  great  wealth  and  importance  invited  con- 
quest through  all  the  centuries.  !More  than  fifty  times 
it  has  been  under  siege.  Thirty  times  it  has  been  "taken 
by  storm"  and  several  times  it  has  literally  been  mopped 
off  the  earth  by  its  enemies  with  fire,  the  last  time  in  1041, 
when  nothing  was  spared  but  its  churches.     Phoenix-like 
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it  again  rose  from  its  ashes  and  throughout  the  later  cen- 
turies it  has  contended  with  Rome  for  the  supremacy  as 
the  financial  and  commercial  center  south  of  the  Alps.  To- 
day it  is  an  even  competitor.  Though  not  quite  so  inter- 
esting as  two  or  three  other  of  the  Italian  cities,  yet  Milan 
has  some  things  to  be  proud  of.  For  instance,  they  are 
quite '  unanimous  on  the  proposition  that  their  Cathedral 
is  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Many  visitors  do  not 
agree  with  them.  It  is  the  largest  in  Europe  save  two— 
indeed  so  large  its  high  altar  was  dedicated  in  the  presence 
of  a  hundred  thousand  people.  It  is  a  vast  ''pile  of  gleam- 
ing marble,"  but  to  my  notion  the  same  marble  could  have 
been  wrought  into  an  edifice  of  far  greater  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  There  is  no  conception  of  majesty  that  does 
not  include  more  or  less  simplicity.  There  is  such  a  thing 
in  architecture  as  over-ornamentation.  I  could  see  some 
reason  for  the  wilderness  of  columns  on  the  inside,  but 
think  of  some  three  thousand  pieces  of  sculpture,  mostly 
statues,  adorning  the  outside  1  They  must  have  exhausted 
the  list  of  Saints  for  I  noticed  among  others  a  life-size 
statue  of  Napoleon  adorning  the  roof.  Of  minor  spires 
and  minarets  there  are  something  like  three  hundred  and 
on  the  pinnacle  of  each  poised  the  marble  statue  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  saint.  Standing  as  they  do  a  little  below 
the  clouds  they  are  no  larger  to  the  vision  than  so  many 
rag  babies,  and  quite  as  expressionless  to  the  passer  by. 
If  they  have  real  features  it  is  only  possible  for  the  birds 
to  discover  that  fact. 

It  was  cloudy  weather  during  our  visit  at  Milan  so  that 
the  Cathedral  was  exceedingly  dark  inside.  We  could 
scarcely  tell  one  painting  or  fresco  from  another  at  midday. 
Our  thought  was  when  there  that  more  windows  and  less 
niches  for  Apostles  and  Saints  in  the  outside  walls  would 
have  made  a  more  cheerful  house  of  the  Lord.  Yet  in  a 
way,  especially  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  this  Cathe- 
dral is  a  beautiful  work  of  art. 
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The  really  historic  church  of  the  city  is  that  of  Saint 
Ambrose,  founded  about  350  A.  D.,  built  upon  the  curious 
and  unique  foundations — still  visible  from  the  inside — of 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  It  has  been  renewed  more  or  less 
down  through  the  centuries  but  parts  of  the  original  struc- 
ture are  still  standing,  notably  the  chapel  and  Font  where 
Saint  Augustine  was  baptized  in  the  year  387  A.  D.  Upon 
learning  that  we  were  pilgrims  from  the  new  world  the 
Monk  in  charge  was  kind  enough  to  unlock  this  chapel 
that  we  might  stand  where  St.  Augustine  stood  when  con- 
secrated, and  to  inspect  the  pulpit  chair  and  the  pulpit 
itself  as  used  by  St.  Ambrose  when  ministering  to  his  flock. 
It  seemed  like  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  In 
the  crypt  of  this  church,  surrounded  by  the  foundation  walls 
of  the  once  Temple  of  Bacchus,  now  repose  the  ashes  of 
St.  Ambrose,  also  one  of  the  sons  of  Charlemagne  and  other 
notable  men  of  that  time.  But  one  fact  more  renowned 
than  ancient  church  or  sculptured  cathedral  calls  the  brief 
halt  of  thousands  of  tourists  at  Milan,  for  here  lived  during 
the  fifteenth  century  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  ages — 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Here  is  found  the  original  of  his 
"Last  Supper,"  admittedly  the  greatest  study  or  composi- 
tion in  painting  in  all  the  world.  With  little  less  than 
infinite  genius  it  portrays  the  consternation  and  excite- 
ment of  the  twelve  disciples  at  the  moment  when  our  Lord 
uttered  the  words,  "Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  one 
of  you  shall  betray  me."  True  it  is  only  a  fresco  and  now 
badly  damaged,  for  the  long  hall  across  one  end  of  which 
it  was  painted,  was  used  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Napoleon 
for  storage  of  feed  for  his  cavalry,  yet  it  is  copied  more 
than  any  other  picture  in  the  world,  I  presume.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  school  district  in  Christendom  that  has  not 
one  or  more  copies  of  this  painting  in  one  form  or  other. 
Raphael  has  left  on  canvas  many  sweet,  heavenly  faces 
of  more  delicate  and  beautiful  finish,  but  nothing  so  strik- 
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ingly  original  or  comprehensive  in  composition  as  da 
Vinci's  "Last  Supper." 

We  visted  the  principal  gallerj"  more  particularly  to  see 
two  famous  pictures,  viz:  Raphael's  "Sposalizio,"  or  the 
nuptials  of  the  Virigin,  and  Luini's  "Madonna  of  the  Roses/* 
both  very  charming  pictures.  They  belong  to  the  few 
paintings  which  once  seen  one  never  forgets,  before  which 
even  the  uncultured  in  art  is  compelled  to  pause. 

Nothing  has  surprised  me  much  more  since  I  have  been 
abroad  than  the  fact  that  I  did  not  have  to  be  told  when 
I  stood  in  the  presence  of  some  great  master's  work.  As 
I  glance  backward  over  the  great  galleries  visited  the 
pageant  seems  like  some  wilderness  or  ordinary  forest,  with 
here  and  there  a  mighty  monarch  towering  high  in  its 
majesty  and  beauty  above  all  its  surroundings. 

I  presume  I  shall  remember  our  stop  at  Milan  as  long 
for  our  visit  to  its  cemetery  as  any  other  one  thing  we 
saw  there.  It  is  fairly  a  wilderness  of  mausoleums  and 
monuments.  Marbles  and  labor  are  so  cheap  in  that 
country  that  even  families  of  moderate  means  must  have 
indulged  in  them.  They  are  strewn  along  the  avenues  and 
walks  as  thickly  as  beautiful  homes  in  a  city  suburb.  There 
is  a  perfect  forest  of  such  as  would  cost  in  our  country 
twenty-five  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  die  in  Milan 
must  seem  like  removal  to  a  far  more  beautiful  city.  After 
his  many  years'  residence  in  Milan  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
finally  died  and  was  buried,  not  in  this  most  beautiful  of 
all  cemeteries,  but  in  far  away  France,  yet  the  city  has 
honored  his  memory  in  a  splendid  monument  of  Carrara 
marble  erected  on  one  of  the  central  plazas,  and  with  him 
are  grouped  in  less  heroic  size  four  of  his  most  distinguished 
pupils. 

It  is  a  six  hours'  ride  from  Milan  to  Venice.  We  take 
the  I  p.  m.  train  so  as  to  see  most  of  the  country  by  day- 
light. What  a  change  from  the  bumpy,  mountainous  coun- 
try of  Switzerland,  to  which  we  had  just  bidden  a  final 
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good-bye!  Most  all  the  afternoon  we  are  swinging  across 
the  plains  of  Lombardy — more  level  than  an  Iowa  prairie. 
The  Alps  were  out  of  sight  because  of  an  almost  contin- 
uous snow  storm,  but  using  my  eyes  as  best  I  could  it 
seemed  like  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  country,  much  of 
which  was  just  then  being  turned  over  by  the  plow  for  the 
next  crop.  The  Italian  farmer  knows  a  thing  or  two.  He 
plows  deep  with  an  American  plow,  sometimes  with  one 
yoke  of  cattle,  more  often  with  two,  and  frequently  I  saw 
teams  of  three  ydke  to  the  same  plow,  and  without  an 
exception  all  white  oxen  with  horns  reminding  one  of  tele- 
graph poles.  Where  this  breed  came  from  is  more  than 
I  found  out,  but  they  are  handsome.  I  should  perhaps  have 
said  pairs  of  cattle,  for  no  yokes  are  used.  They  all  work 
in  leather  harness,  or  else  with  broad  leather  belt  crossing 
the  forehead  just  below  their  mighty  horns.  This  country 
raises  many  crops  of  hay  every  year.  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  other  crops.  Much  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  one 
vast  open  wilderness  of  chestnut  trees,  not  all  planted  after 
the  same  pattern  but  usually  in  double  rows  around  small 
squares  about  the  size  of  a  city  block — ^and  these  open 
spaces  are  their  meadow  lands  or  cultivated  fields.  It  is 
a  country  largely  given  over  to  the  industry  of  the  silk 
cocoon.  The  mulberry  tree  in  its  youth  is  so  clipped  as 
to  grow  low  with  spreading  branches,  and  these  again  are 
repeatedly  clipped  in  the  proper  season  so  as  to  afford 
abundant  new  and  tender  growth  upon  which  ye  silk  worm  - 
is  so  fond  of  feeding.  But  I  saw  here  and  there  another 
crop  far  more  familiar  to  my  eyes,  and  I  want  the  western 
boy  of  the  district  school  to  listen  while  I  tell  him  a  fact 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  learned  from  my  geogra- 
phy between  going  a-swimming  at  noon  or  playing  "bull 
pen"  at  recess.  After  leaving  the  United  States  you  must 
cross  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  zig-zag  your  way 
through  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  then  cross  the  channel 
and  sweep  over  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  steam  across 
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the  lower  Baltic,  then  walk  or  spend  three  hours  by  rail- 
way crossing  the  little  but  hjghly  respectable  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  then  on  through  Norway,  Sweden,  crossing  again 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  up  the  long  and  too  rugged  arm 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  down  across  the  great  plains 
of  Russia,  traverse  the  mighty  German  Empire,  over  and 
under  the  mountainous  little  states  of  Switzerland,  and 
down  into  the  great  and  historic  plains  of  Lombardy,  Italy, 
bqfore  you  need  to  get  out  your  "husking  peg."  That 
afternoon  with  the  good  old  home  accompaniment  of  a 
snow  storm  we  saw  our  first  corn  stalks  in  all  this  long 
journey.  It  must  seem  marvelous  to  an  Iowa  farm  boy 
who  only  has  to  walk  across  the  "calf  pasture"  and  get  over 
the  fence  into  a  cornfield.  But  corn  is  not  a  general  crop 
here.    We  only  saw  a  few  small  fields  of  it. 

I  have  ridden  by  railway  something  less  than  a  million 
miles — to  guess  at  it  not  much  less ;  have  been  off  the  track 
three  times  in  my  life  mixed  up  in  railway  smashups,  but 
my  first  "head-end"  collision  was  reserved  for  me  just 
before  pulling  into  Venice.  By  some  misunderstanding 
of  orders  a  train  was  just  getting  under  headway  out  of  a 
small  station  while  we  were  slowing  down  approaching  the 
same  station,  both  trains  being  on  the  same  track.  We 
stopped  as  short  as  though  we  had  bumped  against  Gibral- 
tar. Grips  and  hand  baggage  flew  in  all  directions,  many 
passengers  went  sprawling  onto  the  car  floor ;  windows  were 
shattered  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen  people  were  slightly  in- 
jured. Had  it  happened  even  one  minute  later,  both  trains 
would  have  been  under  about  usual  speed  and  the  conse- 
quences more  than  likely  appalling.  We  fervently  thanked 
Him  who  careth  for  us  that  it  was  no  worse.  One  of  the 
engines  was  literally  smashed  and  the  other  so  disabled  it 
could  not  move. 

A  new  train  was  made  up  and  we  reached  Venice  an  hour 
late.  At  the  station  we  changed  to  a  Gondola,  and  in  thirty 
minutes  more  we  were  at  our  hotel  climbing  up  its  front 
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doorsteps  out  of  our  boat.  It  was  already  dark  and  decid- 
edly chilly  so  we  did  not  turn  our  imagination  loose  that 
night,  preferring  to  wait  for  daylight  before  jumping  full 
length  into  that  sea  of  delight  with  which  visitors  are  wont 
to  clothe  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  this  city.  From  the  time  I 
was  out  of  my  second  reader  I  had  read  of  the  sunny  skies 
of  Venice,  its  soft  and  gentle  zephyrs,  warmed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic.  I  was  so  near  frozen  to  death  in 
'  my  hotel  I  could  hardly  wait  till  morning  to  bathe  in  these 
conditions  which  I  felt  sure  must  exist  in  Venice — outside 
my  hotel — somewhere.  I  don't  remember  now  whether  my 
wife  put  on  her  fur  coat  before  or  after  breakfast,  but  when 
we  did  saunter  out  for  a  forenoon  ramble  you  would  have 
thought  we  were  dressed  for  an  Iowa  blizzard.  There  was 
a  biting,  cold  wind  and  snow  covered  everything  except  the 
Grand  Canal.  We  first  followed  a  street  about  half  the 
width  of  an  ordinary  barn  doorway.  Coming  to  a  wider 
one  and  more  metropolitan  in  its  appearance  we  picked 
our  way  along  that,  in  overshoes,  feeling  sure  it  would 
lead  out  to  something  balmy  very  soon.  The  beggars  along 
the  way  were  so  nearly  frozen  to  death  they  could  scarcely 
ask  for  alms.  But  there  was  daylight  ahead  and  we  made 
for  it.  It  proved  to  be  the  Piazza  of  Saint  Mark's,  an  open 
square  about  the  size  of  a  city  block.  On  this  the  municipal 
force  had  been  at  work  all  the  morning  "cocking"  up  the 
snow  preparatory  to  its  removal — ^just  as  I  have  seen  it 
many  a  time  during  January  or  February  on  the  streets 
in  Chicago.  I  must  confess  that  we  found  it  very  difficult 
to  enthuse.  We  scarcely  recovered  from  our  great  dis- 
appointment during  our  whole  stay.  The  oldest  inhabitants 
had  no  memory  of  any  such  cold  weather  in  Venice  before. 
Though  it  was  only  the  middle  of  November  it  was  too  late 
by  a  month  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  visit  to  Venice.  So 
we  kept  on  our  heavy  wraps  and  made  the  best  of  it.  To 
be  more  serious  I  can  see  that  a  few  weeks  in  Venice  dur- 
ing May  or  June  or  September  and  early  October  might 
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be  quite  delijg^htful.  The  life  on  the  canals  is  decidedly 
quaint.  The  mournful  gondolas  (always  trimmed  in  black) 
and  the  picturesque  gondoliers  go  a  long  way  toward  en- 
tertaining you  and  quite  make  up  for  the  "street  scene"  of 
the  ordinary  built  city.  You  know  nothing  is  hauled  in 
the  city  of  Venice — not  a  horse  or  a  vehicle  in  the  whole 
town.  Everything  goes  by  boat  save  hand  packages  or 
what  may  be  transported  in  small  handcarts.  One  can 
pick  his  way  through  and  about  the  city  going  afoot,  but 
if  the  distance  is  anything  a  gondolier  is  called^  and  away 
you  go  by  the  shortest  route.  Twenty  cents— our  money — 
pays  your  transportation  for  an  hour. 

Aside  from  the  weather,  Venice  was  something  of  a  dis- 
appointment to  me.  I  had  not  kept  abreast  of  her  history 
or  I  should  have  known  she  has  been  slowly  dying  for 
the  past  four  hundred  years,  ever  since  she  ceased  to  be 
"mistress  of  the  seas."  In  1450  she  was  the  center  of  com- 
merce for  all  Europe  and  numbered  over  200,000  popula- 
tion. She  possessed  300  sea-going  vessels  with  3,000  smaller 
crafts  besides  a  pavy — as  navies  were  then  constructed — 
of  45  vessels  carrying  11,000  men.  The  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  and  the  discovery  of  new  sea 
routes  to  India  were  the  two  mortal  blows  which  have 
been  silently  but  surely  shortening  her  breath  through  all 
these  four  centuries.  No  city  I  have  visited  has  impressed 
me  as  did  Venice.  Age  and  decay  are  everywhere  apparent. 
The  pallor  of  death  everywhere  confronts  you.  I  did  not 
see  a  building  in  the  whole  city  that  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  built  within  the  last  fifty  years.  I  did  not 
see  a  man  with  a  paint  brush  or  hear  the  sound  of  a  ham- 
mer or  the  swish  of  a  saw  while  I  was  in  the  city.  In  her 
palmy  days  Venice  gave  employment  to  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  men  in  her  shipyards  and  arsenal.  I  don't  think 
I  saw  five  hundred  employes  in  those  two  places  and  yet 
shipbuilding  is  said  to  be  her  principal  manufacturing  busi- 
ness.    The  casual  observer  would  put  it  differently.     He 
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would  say  the  whole  city  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  souvenirs  and  works  of  art  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  enormous  crowd  of  foreign  visitors  who  frequent 
the  place.  You  can't  hesitate,  much  less  halt  in  front  of 
a  show  window  filled  with  brilliants  or  dazzling  gewgaws 
before  some  oily  and  silver  tongued  salesman  has  you  by 
the  collar  and  insists  upon  your  coming  in  and  looking 
further,  or  wants  to  take  you  to  the  upper  story  "to  see 
how  the  goods  are  made."  The  sidewalks  are  lined  with 
"cappers"  for  every  imaginable  kind  of  shop.  You  can't 
hire  a  guide  or  a  gondolier  for  an  hour  for  any  specific 
purpose  but  that  he  will  manage  to  run  you  into  one  or 
more  shops  of  this  kind ;  and  when  you  think  you  are  dead 
sure  of  being  onto  their  game  they  still  fool  you  once  more, 
as  they  did  me,  when  I  followed  my  gondolier  into  what 
I  supposed  was  an  old  palace  which  he  desired  to  show 
me.  Up  one  flight  of  stairs  I  found  myself  in  rooms  filled 
with  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  Venetian  art  glass 
whose  proprietor  spoke  as  good  English  as  I  could  and 
knew  more  people  in  Chicago  than  I  did.  He  was  a  very 
smooth  article  but  not  smooth  enough  to  sell  me  anything 
after  the  trick  my  gondolier  had  played  on  me.  Of  course 
these  fellows  get  a  good  fat  commission  on  everything  sold 
to  people  they  thus  run  in.  We  purposely  visited  one  of 
the  chief  Venetian  glass  manufactories  to  see  how  this 
seemingly  delicate  work  was  done.  It  was  more  of  a  sur- 
prise to  me  than  my  visit  at  the  Dresden  china  works  at 
Miessen.  It  seems  this  Venetian  art  is  retained  in  certain 
families,  being  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
There  are  no  works  or  text-books  for  its  study.  It  is  all 
a  work  of  the  brain  and  the  hand.  The  proprietor,  whose 
front  office  was  full  of  beautiful  works  for  sale,  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  comfortable  chair  near  one  of  the 
ovens  and  called  one  of  his  most  expert  men  and  had 
me  select  from  photographs  the  vase  I  would  like  to  see 
made.    I  selected  a  delicate  and  beautiful  pattern  in  two  or 
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three  colors  with  much  fluted  and  ornamental  work  upon 
it,  and  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  whole  thing 
was  done,  and  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  photographic 
pattern  selected  to  the  very  nicest  particular,  and  would 
you  believe  me,  any  blacksmith  would  have  made  every 
tool  the  man  used  in  turning  out  this  real  work  of  art,  for 
a  dollar.  Of  course  I  must  except  the  employe's  mouth  and 
lungs.  It  was  an  eye-opener  to  me.  After  this  courtesy 
that  proprietor  got  me  for  a  souvenir. 

Like  Milan  the  beginnings  of  this  old  city  go  way  back 
into  the  mists  of  tradition  and  legend.  Some  of  its  canals 
had  been  dug  and  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance  as  early  as  380  B,  C,  and  of  course  its  old 
buildings,  its  palaces,  cathedral,  churches,  museums  and 
galleries  are  intensely  interesting.  To  take  them  up  each 
in  detail  would  make  a  long  chapter  by  one  more  gifted 
than  this  writer.  Probably  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one 
hundred  visitors  first  go  to  San  Marco  to  walk  about  and 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cathedrals  in  all  the 
world.  Its  mosaics  are  finer  than  Solomon  ever  dreamed 
of  and  its  paintings  and  frescoes  by  old  masters  who  gave 
the  last  glowing  sunset  to  a  dying  city.  Its  setting  has 
been  greatly  marred  by  the  fall  of  its  campanile  (tower), 
yet  the  cathedral  proper  remains  intact  and  is  easily  one 
of  the  few  great  landmarks  of  the  earth.  The  tread  of 
millions  has  worn  its  floors  till  they  are  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

We  visited  nearly  all  the  churches,  some  of  which  are 
literal  galleries  of  sculpture,  especially  those  which  con- 
tain the  ashes  of  their  illustrious  dead.  In  these  particular 
churches  no  money  has  been  spared  to  fitly  honor  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  greatest  heroes  in  war 
and  their  great  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture.  We 
stood  by  the  tombs  of  some  whom  we  have  learned  to 
love  through  their  works — ^Titian  more  than  any  other  of 
the  Venetian  school.    Venice  was  his  home  for  more  years 
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than  were  ever  allotted  to  any  other  artist  of  note.  He 
died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  99  and  was  buried  in  his  church 
and  over  his  ashes  rises  one  of  the  most  magnificent  tombs 
we  have  yet  seen  in  Europe.  Some  of  his  paintings  exe-* 
cuted  when  he  was  about  ninety  years  old  adorn  the  walls 
of  their  principal  art  gallery.  His  "Assumption,"  painted 
earlier  in  life,  is  also  found  in  this  gallery.  It  has  long  been 
accounted  one  of  the  ten  greatest  paintings  in  the  world. 
Of  course  many  other  of  his  works  are  also  found  in 
this  home  gallery.  His  "Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  both 
in  composition  and  execution,  ranks  but  little  lower  than  his 
masterpiece.  His  "Pieta,"  on  which  he  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death — 99th  year — but  afterwards  finished 
by  another,  also  is  found  in  this  temple  of  art. 

Time  and  space  forbid  speaking  of  the  works  of  Paul 
Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Bonifazio  and  a  dozen  other  earlier 
masters  who  have  added  luster  to  the  name  and  fame  of 
Venice  as  an  art  center. 

The  old  landmarks  of  the  city  are  many  and  interesting. 
You  can  wander  for  hours  among  the  halls  and  chambers 
of  the  old  Doge's  palace  (building  occupied  by  early  Gov- 
ernors and  council),  and  dream  of  the  justice  and  injustice 
that  have  there  been  meted  out  through  centuries  of  arbi- 
trary government.  The  secret  chambers  of  the  council  are 
still  pointed  out,  also  the  historical  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  con- 
necting the  palace  with  the  prison,  over  which  the  con- 
demned passed  beyond  hope,  sometimes  to  a  merited  but 
often  unmerited  death.  The  old  Rialto  Bridge  is  unchanged 
and  still  remains  the  same  great  thoroughfare  as  when 
Shylock  had  his  bank  at  this  crossing  and  pawned  his  3,000 
ducats  for  a  pound  of  Christian  flesh.  Just  above  the  bridge 
is  the  old  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city  and  which  we  visited, 
leaving  our  boat  and  walking  through  the  district.  Squalor 
in  any  sense  our  readers  understand  that  word  conveys  no 
idea  of  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  this  section.  We  got 
back  almost  afraid  for  our  lives,  followed  by  nearly  fifty 
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clamoring  beggars.  Along  this  same  canal  but  in  a  very 
different  district  are  pointed  out  the  palaces  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  Don  Carlos — ^pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Spain — the  one  in  which  Byron  lived  while  he  wrote  some 
of  his  celebrated  poems;  also  that  one  now  belonging  to 
Curtis,  of  Boston.  Many  of  these  once  costly  palaces  lining 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal  can  now  be  bought  for  less 
than  it  cost  originally  to  decorate  them  after  they  were 
built.  But  what  any  map  wants  of  one  to  live  in  is  beyond 
my  ken.  I  have  no  use  for  a  home  on  a  water  street  where 
you  seem  to  be  only  one  of  a  row  of  great  warehouses,  and 
where  you  have  to  take  a  boat  to  reach  the  front  door  of 
your  neighbor  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Chilly  RidingJ— Thanksgiving  in  Florence — Unique  Table 
Decorations — Martyrs  and  Marble  Statues — Thirty  Miles 
of  Paintings — Churches  and  Palaces-rMorals  and  Man- 
ners in  Two  Hemispheres — Poverty  of  the  Poorer 
Classes. 

It  is  nearly  an  all-day's  ride  from  Venice  to  Florence,  and 
around  Thanksgiving  it  is  liable  to  be  a  cold  ride.  Some 
of  these  Italian  passenger  trains — ^like  the  Gulf  of  Finland — 
should  be  abolished.  For  instance,  the  train  we  rode  on 
from  9  a.  m.  till  2  p.  m.  had  no  other  heat  than  small,  flat 
metal  cases  or  tanks  filled  with  hot  water,  and  then  placed 
on  the  car  floor  to  put  our  feet  on.  Our  overcoats  and 
steamer  rugs  had  to  do  the  rest.  The'  change  at  Bologna 
gave  us  a  steam  heated,  corridor  train  for  the  balance  of 
the  journey  up  to  6 130  p.  m.  We  were  so  chilled  and  mad 
that  I  ought  not  to  say  anything  pleasant  about  the  country 
through  which  we  rode  all  the  forenoon.  Perhaps  little 
need  be  said  anyway,  as  it  was  very  much  the  same  land- 
scape mentioned  in  my  last  chapter,  viz.,  a  panorama  of 
mulberry  forestry,  small  plantations  in  still  smaller  squares, 
and  white  yokes  of  oxen  with  oriental  horns.  When  we 
finally  did  get  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  train  we  ran 
into  a  mixed  snow  and  rain  storm,  with  mists  so  dense 
through  the  entire  passage  over  the  Apennines  that  we 
saw  nothing  of  this  otherwise  delightful  ride  to  excite  our 
love  of  nature  worth  writing  about.  We  purposely  had 
our  eye  on  Florence  for  Thanksgiving  day,  and  I  guess  I 
might  as  well  tell  you  why  right  here.  Tourist  friends 
had  told  us  of  a  good  Pension  at  Florence  kept  by  a  New 
Jersey  lady  whose  every  day  table  was  a  la  American  and 
her  Thanksgiving  dinners  warranted  to  drive  away  the 
blues  and  make  one  forget  all  about  the  home  gatherings. 
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We  seemed  to  be  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  this  course 
of  treatment  and  so  dropped  off  for  fifteen  days  at  the  "Villa 
Trollope."  But  the  Thanksgiving  dinner — it  was  the  swell- 
est  spread  I  ever  sat  down  to  and  I  have  been  to  some 
very  respectable  banquets  in  Chicago.  The  guests — some 
fifty  odd — ^all  Americans  but  three  or  four,  were  seated  at 
one  table.  The  dining  salon  was  profusely  trimmed  with 
American  and  Italian  flags  and  the  flower  decorations, 
which  were  simply  immense,  were  largely  made  up  in 
banks  of  red,  white  and  blue',  and  the  silver  and  china 
looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  used  before.  Among  the 
decorations  was  a  cone-shaped  miniature  mountain  of  all 
kinds  of  American  vegetables,  which  had  been  scoured  spot- 
lessly clean.  These  were  ingeniously  built  up  in  a  way  to 
best  expose  the  various  fruits  and  were  topped  out  with  a 
large  upright  ear  of  com.  Enough  green  foliage  had  been 
worked  in  to  bind  the  mass  firmly  together,  and  at  sundry 
short  distances  an  electric  light  protruded — some  thirty 
or  forty  in  all.  No  words  from  my  pen  can  tell  you  how 
handsomely  this  decoration  looked  though  made  from  ordi- 
nary vegetables,  some  of  which,  as  you  know,  are  not  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Among  the  other  novel  decorations  were 
"cut  flowers,"  principally  large  bowls  of  roses  of  every  color 
in  the  rainbow,  and  it  took  a  close  inspection  to  detect  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  the  genuine  article.  To  show  how 
genius  is  inborn  in  the  Italian  I  will  state  these  most  deli- 
cate but  perfumeless  flowers  had  been  cut — by  the  "boots" 
of  the  hotel — ^from  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  potatoes,  car- 
rots and  the  like.  The  menu  consisted  of  seven  courses, 
besides  mince  pie,  pumpkin  pie,  fruits  and  nuts  and  four 
kinds  of  wine,  including  champagne.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  the  American  bird,  cranberry  sauce,  toothsome 
sweet  com  and  other  home  cooked  dishes.  Also  a  small 
orchestra  band,  the  ladies  in  beautiful  toilet,  the  gentlemen 
in  evening  dress,  and  all  under  a  brilliant  flood  of  electric 
light.    A  few  toasts  were  given,  after  which  the  younger 
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set  danced  till  midnight.  Our  home  friends — if  any — who 
thought  of  us  as  homesick  pilgrims  on  that  Thanskgiving 
night  wasted  their  sympathy. 

'And  now  my  task  has  only  begun — ^to  say  something 
about  Florence,  a  city  which  has  been  the  intellectual  and 
art  center  of  Italy  since  the  middle  ages.  Her  art  treasures 
have  been  turned  over  and  over  again  and  up  in  every  con- 
ceivable phase  by  newspaper  correspondents  and  other 
writers  till  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  any  new  thing  could  be 
said  about  them,  and  the  discouraging  part  of  it  is  that 
these  things  have  been  said  and  written  by  so  many  of 
our  best  scholars.  Then,  too,  she  has  literally  had  heroes 
"to  burn" — heroes  whose  ashes  were  swept  up  and  cast 
into  the  Arno  from  whence  they  floated  out  to  seas  that 
touch  all  shores,  like  the  principles  for  which  they  gave  up 
their  lives.  One  of  the  things  that  most  interests  the  vis- 
itor is  to  note  how  modern  Florence  has  honored  the 
memories  of  and  hallowed  the  spots  once  often  frequented 
by  these  same  martyrs.  The  tide  of  Christian  and  theo- 
logical thought  has  long  been  running  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection so  that  now  where  untrammeled  persecutions  once 
reigned  supreme,  sacrifice  and  wealth  have  been  poured 
out  in  lifting  up  great  monuments  to  these  unjustly  perse- 
cuted ones.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of  Savona- 
rola and  Dante.  The  spot  where  the  former  was  burned 
is  marked  by  a  large  bronze  medallion  in  the  paved  street. 
In  the  great  council  chamber  of  the  then  administrative 
building  they  have  reared  his  statue  in  heroic  size  carved 
from  the  finest  of  marbles.  His  rooms  at  the  monastery, 
still  containing  his  crucifix,  his  Bible  full  of  notes,  his  writ- 
ing desk,  bedstead  and  some  other  articles  of  room  furnish- 
ings, are  preserved  and  cared  for  with  religious  fidelity. 
Three  or  four  hundred  years  are  a  long  time  to  wait  for 
one's  vindication  but  it  came  at  last  in  all  its  fullness.  Even 
the  present  generation  are  so  ashamed  of  the  burning  of 
this  heroic  soldier  of  the  cross  by  their  ancestry,  that  they 
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would  have  you  believe  Savonarola  was  first  strangled. 
Unfortunately  the  facts  are  against  them. 

Galileo's  home  is  another  of  the  venerated  spots  of  Flor- 
ence frequented  by  tourists.  He  was  another  of  the  perse- 
cuted whom  they  pushed  to  the  very  doors  of  the  prison 
because  of  his  views  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  laws  of 
falling  bodies,  etc.  Then  it  was  charged  that  he  did  not 
teach  science  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  church,  but 
now  Florence  has  given  him  a  magnificent  tomb  and  would 
fight  if  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  old  home  and 
the  tower  in  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 

Dante,  the  most  gifted  of  all  her  sons  as  author,  poet 
and  statesman,  she  banished.  True  they  had  so  far  re- 
lented as  to  oflFer  him,  on  his  deathbed,  a  place  of  burial, 
but  this  he  spurned.  Later  generations  of  Florentines  tried 
every  way  to  get  his  bones,  but  failing  in  this  they  did 
not  neglect  to  rear  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  the 
whole  city  to  his  memory.  His  empty  sarcophagus  adorns 
one  of  the  niches  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  amid  the 
tombs  of  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Ghiberti  and  other  of 
Florence's  illustrious  dead. 

Well  written  volumes  may  be  found  on  many  book 
shelves  and  in  all  libraries  covering  the  life  and  deeds  of 
all  these  men  and,  indeed,  many  others  who  have  added 
luster  to  the  fame  of  Florence  as  the  acknowledged  center 
of  literature  and  art  during  the  middle  ages;  and  whether 
they  fell  under  unjust  persecution  or  remained  in  high 
appreciation  among  the  masses,  all  seem  to  have  been 
honored  alike  in  marble  or  bronze.  I  don't  recall  having 
seen  a  single  plaza  in  the  whole  city  whose  chief  adorn- 
ment did  not  commemorate  the  life  and  deeds  of  some 
one  of  their  illustrious  dead.  Nor  is  this  a  remarkable  fact 
when  you  consider  the  centuries  Florence  has  lived,  moved 
and  had  her  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  art.  She  has  been 
the  home  of  nearly  all  the  great  masters  in  painting  and 
several  architects  and  sculptors  whose  fame  has  reached 
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all  lands.  In  such  a  city  as  this  one  whose  time  is  limited 
to  a  couple  of  weeks  can  only  stop  to  look  at  some  of  the 
best  things,  like  the  gems  in  the  art  galleries,  world  re- 
nowned sculptures  and  buildings,  inside  and  out,  possessing 
great  architectural  merit.  Some  writer  familiar  with  the 
Florence  galleries  has  estimated  that  they  contain  thirty 
miles  of  paintings  if  hung  side  by  side,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  endorse  that  statement  after  putting  in  most  of  five  days 
in  the  two  principal  galleries,  but  happily  the  gems  are  apt 
to  be  found  within  one  or  two  of  the  many  saloons  con- 
stituting the  whole  collection.  This  enables  us  to  sit  while 
^ye  study  and  admire  the  many  masterpieces  of  Raphael 
found  in  the  galleries,  notably  his  "Madonna  of  the  Chair," 
loved  and  admired  above  all  his  paintings  with  the  single 
exception  of  his  "Sistine  Madonna"  in  the  Dresden  gallery. 
More  than  a  dozen  of  his  greatest  paintings  are  found  in 
the  Florence  collection.  Also  quite  a  number  of  Titians, 
among  which  are  his  Venus,  Venus  with  Cupid,  and  his 
"Flora" — pictures  of  world  wide  note  among  lovers  of  art. 
A  number  of  Correggio's  and  Murillo's,  artists  who  stand 
but  one  round  lower  on  the  ladder  of  fame  than  Raphael 
himself,  and  I  think  I  could  safely  say  the  best  works  of 
nearly  a  hundred  others  of  greater  or  less  renown  as  artists, 
are  found  in  these  galleries,  for  it  is  quite  true  that  Florence 
has  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  collection  of  paintings 
of  any  city  in  the  world.  Nor  are  these  galleries  limited 
to  paintings  only,  for  Florence  has  gathered  here  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  celebrated  marbles  of  both  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  "Niobe 
and  her  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,"  the  "Medici 
Venus,"  "ApoUino,"  the  "Scythian"  whetting  his  knife, 
the  "Wrestlers"  and  others  almost  as  famous;  but,  tower- 
ing above  all  these,  was  left  to  the  chisel  of  her  own  Michael 
Angelo  in  carving  his  "David,"  which  is  likely  to  remain 
the  masterpiece  of  all  ages.  You  study  and  admire  this 
sculpture  for  hours,  and  then  you  want  to  go  back  and  see 
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it  again  the  next  morning.  You  scarcely  know  why  but 
ere  you  are  aware  you  are  in  love  with  it  as  with  a  real 
David  standing  with  sling  in  hand,  facing  Goliath. 

The  leading  churches  of  Florence  are  rich  in  statuary 
and  sumptuously  carved  tombs.  Some  of  these  tombs  are 
fairly  marvels  of  sculpture  and  mosaic  work.  I  have  visited 
the  mausoleums  of  many  European  kings  and  emperors 
but  have  seen  none  that  bear  any  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Medici  family  in  Saint  Lorenzo  church.  It  is  three 
times  as  large  as  any  I  have  inspected  before  ai)d  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  must  have  been  drawn 
upon  for  their  richest  and  most  brilliant  marbles,  onyx  and 
precious  stones,  and  then  all  these  gems  are  so  wrought 
with  each  other  as  to  make  one  great  harmonious  picture. 
The  new  Sacristy  adjoining  and  communicating  with  this, 
mausoleum  was  built  by  Michael  Angelo  himself,  of  which 
a  recognized  authority  says,  "Architecture  and  sculpture 
are  as  harmonious  as  if  the  master  had  modeled  sarcophagi 
and  statues,  cornices  and  niches,  doors  and  windows  out 
of  one  and  the  same  clay."  Of  course  this  is  something 
more  than  an  average  church  at  Florence,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  fully  a  dozen  that  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

The  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  and  intended 
to  be  one  of  tjie  most  imposing,  did  not  greatly  inspire  me. 
Its  external  majesty  and  grandeur  were  sacrificed  for  a 
"coat  of  many  colors"  of  marbles  and  fancy  mosaics.  To 
my  taste,  it  is  a  case  of  good  goods  rendered  unsalable  by 
too  loud  a  pattern ;  and  the  interior  is  too  dark,  even  on  a 
bright  day,  to  advantageously  show  its  costly  decorations, 
but  it  is  well  worth  a  visit  or  two  in  memory  of  its  once 
great  preacher,  Savonarola. 

Before  I  turn  from  churches  I  must  mention  one  or  two 
others.  San  Michele  was  built  some  600  years  ago  by  the 
then  twelve  city  guilds  (trades  unions).  The  whole  struc- 
ture was  carried  up  to  about  the  height  of  our  six-story 
buildings  but  finished  in  three  stories  only,  of  very  high 
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ceilings,  viz.,  first,  a  church;  second,  for  centuries  used 
as  a  grain  storage  warehouse;  and  third,  for  the  halls  of 
these  trades  unions.  The  outside  is  more  interesting  than 
the  interior  of  the  church  which  is  still  used  daily  as  a 
sanctuary.  About  equally  spaced  on  the  four  outside  walls 
are  twelve  well  formed  niches,  and  in  each  one  of  these 
stands  an  apostle,  in  more  than  life  size,  of  bronze.  Each 
union  furnished  its  apostle,  as  for  example,  the  "money 
changers'  union"  furnished  the  statue  of  St.  Matthew;  the 
"silk  weavers"  that  of  St.  John ;  the  bricklayers'  union,  the 
carpenters,  the  blacksmiths,  the  masons  and  so  on,  each 
furnished  their  apostle,  while  the  prominent  niche  on  the 
front  of  the  church  and  its  figure  of  Peter,  full  of  life  and 
action,  was  erected  by  the  "butchers'  union."  This  sets 
one  to  thinking  forward  as  well  as  backward.  The  good 
book  says,  "What  has  been  will  be."  Our  trades  unions 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  great  cities  in  the  United 
States  already  have  their  own  gods — ^how  long  before  these 
unions  will  consider  it  imperative  that  they  have  their  own 
churches? 

Next  to  the  Saint  Lorenzo  the  church  of  Santa  Croce 
is  the  most  interesting  to  visitors,  for  here  you  find  the 
magnificent  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Ghiberti,  Galileo 
and  other  Florentines  of  renown,  wrought  in  the  highest 
art  known  to  sculpture. 

When  these  great  masters  of  art  and  science  were  laid 
to  rest,  the  walls  of  this  church  were  decorated  with  fres- 
coes almost  worth  crossing  a  continent  to  see,  but  a 
century  or  two  later,  such  was  the  decline  in  art  that  they 
did  the  ridiculous  thing  of  whitewashing  the  interior  of 
the  church  and  thus  completely  covered  up  some  o£  the 
best  work  of  the  old  masters.  The  whitewash  was  found 
to  make  the  church  too  light,  and  to  remedy  this,  one  day 
when  the  foolkiller  was  out  of  town,  they  "didn't  do  a 
thing"  but  brick  up  several  beautiful  art  windows  that 
would  cost  a  good  big  bank  account.     Now  a  corps  of 
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expert  chemists  and  artists  are  at  work  trying  to  remove 
the  whitewash  without  injury  to  the  once  beautiful  frescoes. 
We  watched  the  process  for  some  minutes  with  much  in- 
terest. They  are  doing  it  quite  successfully,  though  at 
some  sacrifice  to  the  beautiful  soft  tints  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  now  quite  unknown  and  lost  to 
present  art. 

Aside  from  the  cathedral  and  churches  the  two.  great 
architectural  monuments  of  the  city  are  the  Vecchio  and 
Pitti  palaces,  the  former  a  castle-like  building  constructed 
in  1298-1314,  and  for  centuries  their  house  of  parliament 
while  Florence  was  the  capital  of  the  republic,  but  now 
the  administration  building  of  the  city.  In  its  once  great 
forum  of  the  senate  stands  the  colossal  statue  of  Savona- 
rola, carved  from  beautiful  Carrara  marble  and  surrounded 
by  frescoes  by  two  of  the  world's  most  famous  artists, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Pitti,  built 
300  years  later,  is  much  larger  and  its  exterior  somewhat 
resembles  a  state,  prison  in  the  boldness  of  its  simplicity. 
It  is  built  of  mammoth  blocks  of  unfaced  and  unadorned 
stone  and  apparently  laid  without  mortar.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  residences  of  the  king  of  Italy  and  is  maintained  in 
a  most  sumptuous  manner.  It  comes  nearer  rivalling  the 
czar's  palace  of  St.  Petersburg  than  any  other  palace  we 
saw  in  Europe.  It  is  a  marvel  in  the  richness  of 
its  furnishings,  rare  paintings,  inlaid  marbles,  mosaics, 
brasses  and  other  works  of  art.  The  king  has  spent  no 
time  in  this  palace  for  the  last  four  years,  though  I  pre- 
sume its  maintenance  during  these  years  has  cost  the  state 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  One  wing  is  now  used  by 
the  city  as  its  finest  art  gallery.  The  exquisitely  beautiful 
grounds  (garden)  in  the  rear  are  also  open  to  the  public. 

One  visiting  Florence  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  city 
without  making  two  or  three  short  excursions  to  its  sub- 
urbs, notably  Fiesole  and  San  Miniato.  The  former,  some 
five  miles  out,  is  on  the  crown  of  a  mountain,  giving  one 
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a  most  charming  view  of  the  city  in  the  valley  below  and 
the  Apennines  and  other  less  prominent  ranges  which  com- 
pletely girdle  the  city.  This  village  once  rivaled  Florence, 
and  such  is  the  character  of  its  heights  that  it  once  suc- 
cessfully stood  an  all-winter's  siege  by  the  great  Cartha- 
genian  General,  Hannibal.  Aside  from  the  interesting  ruins 
one  finds  around  this  once  stronghold  your  ride  both  ways 
is  through  continuous  olive  groves,  whose  culture  greatly 
interests  you.  San  Miniato  is  a  height  much  nearer  the 
city,  from  which  you  get  about  the  same  view  you  would 
from  a  dome  rising  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  its 
pavements.  On  this  height  is  Galileo's  home  and  observa- 
tion tower,  also  the  fine '  Michael  Angelo  Plaza  where 
stands  a  monument  whose  four  comers  are  embellished 
with  sculptured  figures  representing  Morning,  Noon,  Even- 
ing and  Night,  and  the  whole  capped  with  a  copy  in  bronze 
of  heroic  size  of  Michael  Angelo's  immortal  sculpture — 
"David." 

It  is  always  easier  to  write  something  pleasant  about 
people  you  meet  or  things  you  see  than  otherwise,  and  I 
sometimes  fear  my  friends  will  think  Condit  has  "lost  his 
head"  'and  can  only  see,  over  here,  things  far  superior  to 
things  at  home.  Not  so,  but  of  course  I  discover  much  in 
these  countries  that  I  can  not  find  in  America-^things  that 
are  the  growth  of  time,  the  gifts  of  the  centuries,  and  they 
interest  me.  However,  candor  does  compel  me  to  say 
that  I  do  observe  some  phases  of  life  over  here  which  I 
would  gladly  exchange  for  their  corresponding  ones  in  my 
own  country,  but  there  is  much,  very  much,  here  which  I 
should  greatly  dislike  to  see  take  root  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  I  think  it  true  that  the  people  of  the  countries 
we  have  passed  through  are  more  polite,  both  to  foreigners 
and  among  themselves,  than  we  Americans  ever  were. 
Their  officials  will  give  you  more  attention,  do  more  for 
you,  especially  their  street  car  and  railway  attendants 
and  city  police — far  more  than  these  same  officials  in  most 
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American  cities  would  do  for  the  visiting  stranger.  And 
I  also  think  these  same  countries  are  much  freer  from  petit 
and  grand  larceny.  We  don't  lock  our  room  door  during 
the  day  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  I  have  not  met  a  person 
yet  in  all  my  travels  over  here  who  mentioned  having  had 
a  penny  or  penny's  worth  stolen  from  him.  Then,  too,  if 
they  are  way  behind  us  in  railway  equipment  and  the 
luxuries  of  high  class  travel,  they  don't  maim  or  kill  one 
person  where  our  country  slays  them  by  tens,  and  that  is 
some  compensation.  They  are  more  than  abreast  of  us  in 
honesty.  You  can  even  see  this  in  the  buildings  they  put 
up.  Until  I  came  over  here  it  was  always  a  marvel  to  me 
how  insurance  rates  could  be  so  low  in  Europe,  but  now 
I  understand  it.  Thoroughness  and  honesty  in  construc- 
tion are  the  basis.  I  have  been  almost  constantly  in 
these  old  cities  for  the  past  seven  months  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  the  first  fire  department  in  the  street.  Think  of  it, 
seven  months!  It  is  a  "cold  day"  in  Chicago  when  you 
can  walk  a  mile  or  two  without  having  to  dodge  a  fire 
department  "run."  Yes,  they  excel  us  easy  enough  in  hon- 
esty and  thoroughness  of  construction.  Again  we  would 
be  a  long  way  ahead  in  the  deal  if  we  could  exchange 
some  of  our  colleges  and  universities  for  those  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Germany,  and  with  them  secure  that 
thoroughness  of  equipment  required  over  here  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  principal  trades  and  professions.  If  space 
allowed,  this  sort  of  comparison  could  be  carried  some 
farther,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  these  old  cities 
are  above  criticism,  or  that  they  are  anything  like  the 
equal  of  ours  in  many  particulars.  They  all  have  at 
least  one  custom  absolutely  wanting  in  common  decency 
and  positively  shocking  to  people  of  refinement  from  our 
country.  I  have  sometimes  wished  I  could  write  "to  men 
only"  and  tell  of  the  nastiness  that  falls  under  one's  eyes 
almost  every  block  you  walk  in  these  old  European  towns. 
But  think  of  a  city  like  Florence — and  it  is  shockingly 
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noticeable  here — Florence,  for  centuries  leader  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  in  real  culture  and  learning,  of  religion  and 
the  higher  arts  and  sciences,  and  yet  by  a  custom  no  less 
than  beastly,  probably  centuries  old,  her  men  and  boys 
have  no  more  sense  of  modesty  than  the  dog  that  runs 
before  you  along  the  sidewalk;  and  the  astonishing  thing 
is  that  the  whole  system  is  devised  by  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  city  councils.  I  can't  say  what  I  want  to 
say,  and  what  should  be  written  for  every  newspaper  pub- 
lished throughout  civilization  and  thundered  back  into  the 
ears  of  these  old  cities,  until  they  wipe  out  this  indecent 
usage.  To  take  on  some  phases  of  their  every  day  life, 
we  should  drop  back  a  thousand  years.  We  can  ill  aiford 
to  exchange  the  financial,  social  and  intellectual  status  of 
our  great  middle  classes  for  that  of  Europe.  The  upper 
strata  of  our  middle  class  would  about  take  rank  in  point 
of  thrift  and  intelligence  with  the  higher  classes  here — 
the  nobility  and  professions  excepted.  Our  poor  class  might 
very  well  represent  their  middle,  while  we  have  no  class 
that  would  stand  for  a  very  large  contingent  of  the  poor 
people  of  Southern  Europe.  If  the  poorest  of  our  Ameri- 
can people  could  follow  me  along  the  near-by  country  roads 
and  witness  the  peasantry  coming  into  the  city  with  a 
single  chicken  or  a  handful  of  some  vegetable  to  sell  or 
exchange  for  a  little  meal,  they  would  feel  rich  by  com- 
parison. This  same  thought  often  comes  to  me  when  I 
am  driving,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  some  city  where  I  am  passing  home  after  home 
containing  not  more  than  one  or  two  rooms  in  some  old 
building  already  more  or  less  a  "ruin,"  and  where  I  have 
frequently  noticed  the  family  dinner  table  drawn  into  the 
open  door,  not  only  for  the  additional  light,  but  for  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun,  a  room  where  glowing  hearth  or 
artificial  heat  are  unknown,  while  they  eat  their  coarse, 
plain  bread  always  without  meat  or  warm  drinks,  with 
only  now  and  then  the  luxury  of  a  dish  of  macaroni. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Eternal  City — Ruins  of  the  Forum — ^Trajan's  Column 
— St,  Peter's  and  the  Christmas  Service — Peter  and  Paul 
— Tivoli  and  its  Environments — Pony  Express  Pack- 
ages— An  Ancient  Bologna — After  a  Tenderfoot — Had- 
rian and  Paul. 

If  I  should  ask  five  hundred  different  people  in  this  coun- 
try how  far  it  is  from  Florence  to  Rome,  I  would  get  five 
hundred  answers  exactly  like  this,  viz.:  "It's  about  six 
hours."  Railway  distances  arc  never  mentioned  in  miles 
over  here,  but  always  in  time.  Our'  trip  from  Florence 
begins  in  the  early  morning,  just  as  the  sun  throws  his 
first  glow  on  the  mountain  tops  which  have  been  looking 
down  on  Florence  under  one  name  or  another  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  hundred  years.  At  first  our  ride  is  through 
rather  an  interesting  country,  somewhat-  mountainous, 
whose  slopes  are  covered  with  olive  groves  and  the  valleys 
cultivated  or  in  meadows  which  yield  several  crops  of  hay 
evefy  year.  The  big  white  ox  with  his  long  horns  still 
decorates  the  landscape.  But  two  or  three  hours  out  and 
then  for  a  long  distance  we  pass  through  a  hilly,  rocky  and 
almost  barren  country,  with  only  here  and  there  a  human 
habitation  and  its  small  flock  of  sheep  or  goats.  When  we 
begin  to  descend  toward  the  Tiber  a  better  farming  region 
greets  our  vision,  where  an  agricultural  fact  worth  men- 
tioning came  to  my  attention.  Many  of  the  Italian  farm- 
ers here  fatten  their  swine  on  ichestnufs.  The  trees  seem 
to  be  the.  same  variety  as  our  own,  only  in  this  climate 
they  mature  a  larger  but  not  quite  so  delicious  a  nut.  They 
stand  in  groves  somewhat  like  an  orchard,  and  during  the 
falling  nut  season  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porcme— like  the  small 
boy  with  his  sack — are  on  hand  for  the  feast,  but  unlike 
their  human  competitors  they  don't  wait  for  them  to  be 
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roasteB.  Chestnut-fatted  swine  are  said  to  make  sweeter 
pork  than  our  corn  fed  hogs.  But  this  district  seemed  to 
be  only  an  oasis  in  the  almost  desert,  for  again  we  were 
soon  flashing  through  an  old  badly  washed  and  worn  out 
country  whose  hillsides  were  gullied  by  the  storms  of  cen- 
turies. There  is  only  now  and  then  some  old  stone  house, 
partly  or  wholly  in  ruins,  looking  down  at  you  from  the 
hill  top.  Perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  miles  before  you  reach 
the  gates  of  the  "eternal  city,''  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
widens  and  the  plains  are  covered  with  good  grass.  On 
every  side  of  you  are  shepherds,  with  great  flocks  of  sheep, 
but  quite  unlike  the  approaches  to  our  great  cities,  the 
beautiful  suburban  homes  and  villas  are  entirely  wanting, 
no  ornamental  fences,  no  well  kept  lawns,  only,  the  shep- 
herd's cot  and  the  sheepfold.  Our  last  mile  or  so  is  along 
the  old  walls  of  the  city,  and  when  we  finally  step  off  our 
train  it  is  to  find  ourselves  in  as  large  and  modern  a  depot 
as  one  would  find  in  Buffalo  or  Cleveland.  Our  ride  to  the 
hotel  was  disappointing  and  kept  us  asking  ourselves,  can 
this  be  Rome — Rome  that  sat  on  her  seven  hills  and  once 
governed  the  world?  It  looked  too  much  like  the  middle 
business  section  of  Chicago,  New  York  or  Boston.'  It 
finally  dawned  upon  me.  We  were  riding  through  the  new 
Rome  of  well  laid  out  blocks,  broad  streets  and  high,  mod- 
ern buildings.  But  very  soon  after  the  noon  lunch  I  was 
in  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  I  was,  indeed,  in  ancient 
Rome  as  we  drove  under  some  of  the  arches  through  which 
Paul  had  trod,  a  weary  and  foot-sore  prisoner,  chained  to 
his  soldier  guard,  or  passing  some  ancient  ruin  once  used 
for  races  and  combats  where,  later,  he  got  his  telling  illus- 
trations for  the  preparation  of  the  Christian's  race  and  the 
prize  for  which  he  was  running.  I  shall  long  remember 
that  afternoon's  ride.  We  both  came  back  to  our  hotel 
absolutely  overwhelmed  with  the  bigness  and  colossal  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  city.  We  had  expected 
to  see   great  things  but  were  hardly  prepared  for  their 
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vastness,  which  is  a  veritable  strain  on  one's  imagination, 
even  after  seeing  what  we  had  thought  to  be  stupendous 
ruins  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  England  and  the  Rhine  district 
in  Germany.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  cab  driver 
who  was  also  a  licensed  guide  and  spoke  very  good  English 
— one  of  only  a  half  dozen  cab  drivers  in  the  whole  city 
who  speak  our  tongue — ^and  we  drove  for  the  next  three 
days  continually,  only  getting  out  a  very  few  times  each 
day  to  inspect  something  we  could  see  quickly.  In  this 
way  we  got  a  birdseye  view  of  the  whole,  the  lay  of  the 
city  and  where  and  how  to  reach  the  greater  and  more 
interesting  ruins,  churches,  cathedrals  and  the  like.  Our 
guide  and  driver  spoke  so  good  English  that  I  could  not 
restrain  my  inquisitiveness  and  asked  him  in  what  country 
he  was  born.  At  this  he  seemed  to  take  offense  and  proudly 
answered,  "I  am  a  Roman."  Further  acquaintance  developed 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  well  educated  young  man,  and  among 
other  studies  had  put  in  seven  years  on  the  languages. 
He  spoke  fluently  the  Italian,  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish quite  well  and  withal  is  quite  an  archaeologist.  I  speak 
of  these  somewhat  startling  accomplishments  thus  found 
in  a  cab  driver  at  three  dollars  a  day,  including  his  horse 
and  cab.  In  our  country  he  would  command  a  fat  salary 
in  almost  any  big  house  or  corporation  where  four  lan- 
guages in  one  person  facilitate  business. 

It  is  impossible,  without  photography,  to  make  one  see 
these  old  ruins  which  the  visitor  is  tempted  to  write  about. 
Moreover  any  technical  description  of  them  involves  figures 
enough  to  tire  even  a  patient  reader,  and  if  the  writer 
undertakes  to  put  on  paper  his  wonder  and  amazement 
his  friends  are  liable  to  think  he  has  gone  daft,  and  so 
there  you  are !  I  shall  let  our  readers  down  easy.  Having 
got  the  lay  of  things  by  our  three  and  a  half  days'  ride 
with  guide,  we  first  turn  to  the  larger  of  these  world 
renowned  ruins  and  old  temples  of  Rome.  We  spend  a 
full  half  day,  with  English  speaking  guide,  walking  through 
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and  about  the  remains  of  the  Forum,  not  once  a  single 
building  but  a  group  of  adjoining  and  connecting  public 
buildings  of  most  extravagant  and  palatial  architecture 
and  beauty.  It  contained  rooms  for  certain  officials  of  the 
Roman  government,  halls  of  the  courts  of  justice,  greater 
halls  for  assemblies,  temples,  shrines  and  more  or  less 
monuments  to  their  illustrious  dead.  In  all  it  covered 
ten  or  a  dozen  acres.  This  was  when  Rome  numbered 
about  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  but  when  the  church 
in  the  earlier  centuries  had  taken  the  government  over 
into  its  own  hands,  and  the  decline  of  Rome  had  fully  set 
in,  this  greatest  of  all  land  marks  became  a  literal  stone 
quarry,  and  for  a  thousand  years  furnished  most  of  the 
columns,  the  marbles  and  cut  stone  for  very  many  of  the 
great  churches  built  throughout  the  city.  Also  many  of 
the  palaces,  both  private  and  governmental,  that  now  adorn 
the  city  were  taken  almost  bodily  from  this  and  other  great 
structures  of  that  time.  I  don't  suppose  the  history  of 
mankind  records  another  so  great  a  robbery.  The  Forum 
was  in  a  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills, 
and  after  it  had  served  the  church  for  a  thousand  years 
as  a  finished  marble  and  cut  Stone  quarry,  the  space  began 
to  gather  and  take  to  itself  the  dust  and  debris  of  the 
centuries,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  its  ruins  lay  fifteen 
to  forty  feet  under  this  accumulation — first  a  deserted 
waste,  then  a  "truck  patch"  for  vegetables  for  several  cen- 
turies. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  during  this  time  Rome 
had  not  only  lost  her  hold  on  all  the  outside  world,  but 
pretty  much  all  of  present  Italy.  Her  population  touched 
the  low  water  mark  at  one  time  of  20,000. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Forum.  Within  the  last  hundred 
years  all  this  great  space  has  been  excavated  and  the  debris 
removed,  thus  laying  bare  all  the  foundations,  marble  and 
mosaic  floors — what  were  not  carried  off  during  the  "rob- 
bery." However,  enough  of  the  foundations,  broken  col- 
umns, cracked  and  otherwise  spoiled  bases  and  capitols  are 
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found  to  show  the  full  and  complete  character  of  the  once 
gigantic  structure  of  which  they  were  parts.  This  story  of 
the  Forum,  briefly  and  simply  as  it  is  told,  is  substantially 
the  history  of  the  half  dozen  great  palaces  of  the  Caesars, 
the  Colosseum,  the  Stadium,  the  great  Circuses  and  bath 
houses  of  the  Emperors  and  most  of  the  heathen  Temples 
of  Rome.  Their  ruins  have  all  been  or  are  now  being  exca- 
vated, and  their  tremendous  proportions  and  artistic  decora- 
tions uncovered,  speak  of  a  golden  age,  when,  architec- 
turally, Rome  was  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  Colos- 
seum and  the  baths  of  Caracalla  are  about  the  only  struc- 
tures among  those  I  have  mentioned  that  were  not  almost 
completely  covered  by  the  debris  of  time.  These  Roman 
baths  are  great  palaces,  dreams  of  luxury  that  later  gen- 
erations have  no  conception  of  whatever.  The  many  obe- 
lisks, first  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  conquering  Romans 
and  set  up  in  Rome  in  honor  of  their  victories,  have  suffered 
the  same  demolition  as  these  ancient  buildings.  Most  of 
them  now  decorate  church  fronts  and  palaces  in  far  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city  and  for  purposes  entirely  different 
from  the  original  designs.  The  monuments  were  more 
difficult  to  move,  but  even  these  have  been  desecrated  more 
or  less.  Trajan's  column  is  one  instance.  He  was  a  great 
Emperor  and  did  great  things  for  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  to  commemorate  his  name  and  these  deeds  this  great 
marble  shaft  was  lifted  up  to  the  unprecedented  height  of 
147  feet.  It  was  circular,  being  11  feet  in  diameter,  and 
around 'it  ran  a  spiral  column  to  the  top  measuring  six 
hundred  feet  of  bas-reliefs  comprfsing,  beside  animals  and 
machines,  more  than  2,000  human  figures,  and  all  com- 
memorating this  Emperor's  deeds  in  war.  Of  course  Tra- 
jan's bronze  statue,  in  heroic  size,  stood  on  its  summit, 
and  after  standing  there  for  1,500  years  the  then  reigning 
Pope  had  it  taken  down  and  replaced  by  an  imaginative 
statue  of  Saint  Peter,  whose  name  was  not  associated  with 
one  mark  of  the  chisel  on  this  wonderful  monolith. 
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It  would  take  volumes  rather  than  a  single  chapter  to 
record  the  demolition  and  changes  wrought  in  Rome  dur- 
ing the  ascendancy  of  the  Popes.  Then  the  Pope  named 
most  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  Now  his  domain  consists 
of  about  35  acres,  outside  of  which  he  can  not  set  his 
foot,  known  as  Saint  Peter's  Cathedral  and  the  Vatican. 
This  churdh  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  visit  by  the 
tourists  "doing"  Rome,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  question 
but  that  it  is  the  finest  temple  of  worship  in  all  the  world 
to-day.  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo  and  many  other  artists 
and  architects  of  world  renowned  fame,  have  been  its 
builders  and  decorators.  It  has  cost  fifty-five  million  of 
dollars,  and  that  takes  no  account  of  most  of  its  marble 
and  stone,  which  were  portions  of  the  buildings  of  antiquity 
heretofore  mentioned,  during  the  centuries  when  they  were 
treated  as  so  many  marble  and  stone  quarries.  It  took  us 
half  a  day,  with  Baedeker  in  hand,  to  walk  once  around 
its  interior  and  note  his  brief  explanations  of  the  great 
paintings,  statuat'y  and  tombs  which  adorn  its  walls 
and  ceilings,  and  even  then  it  was  but  a  superficial  exam- 
ination. It  is  a  great  monument  of  art,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  wagon  loads  of  gold  had  been  wrought  into  its  mag- 
nificent decorations.  To  a  practical  westerner,  these  deco- 
rations are  more  or  less  obtrusive,  both  in  their  frequency 
and  sumptuous  designs,  and  in  still  another  sense.  A 
church  one-third  as  large  would  have  answered  every  pur- 
pose. When  we  remember  that  there  are  364  other  churches 
in  the  city  and  that  it  takes  50,000  to  make  anything  of  a 
noticeable  crowd  in  St.  Peter's,  you  can't  help  but  ask 
yourself,  "why  all  this  expenditure  for  an  auditorium  never 
needed?"  We  have  been  to  services  there  several  times 
during  our  three  weeks'  stay  in  Rome.  The  first  Sabbath, 
a  bright,  pleasant  morning,  there  were  not  over  600  present, 
and  again  at  the  Christmas  service — a  beautiful  day — 
when  all  visitors  and  strangers,  as  well  as  the  city  church 
people,  turn  out,  there  were  probably  twelve  to  fifteen 
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thousand  within  its  walls.  It  was  known  that  Cardinal 
Rampoli  would  officiate  and  that  helped  draw  a  crowd. 
The  church  auditorium  was  about  one-third  full,  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred — all  who  could  get  within  hearing  of  the 
Cardinal's  voice  as  he  read  the  service  from  a  side  chapel 
— were  listening,  while  the  other  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
were  just  "rubbering"  around  the  church,  studying  and 
admiring  its  decorations.  Of  all  the  churches  I  have  vis- 
ited here,  that  of  Saint  Paul's,  way  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  has  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  a  great  sanctuary ; 
no  obtrusive  decorations  there.  Though  rich  in  soft  colors 
and  magnificent  in  its  ornamentations,  they  are  toned  with 
such  beautiful  simplicity  that  you  feel  yourself  at  once 
on  holy  ground.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank 
the  Roman  church  for  this  great  and  artistic  monument 
inclosing  the  bones  of  the  martyred  Apostle.  When  you 
visit  the  old  Maritime  prison  and  go  into  the  cell  of  his 
reputed  confinement — second  story  below  the  sidewalk — 
dark,  gloomy,  not  one  ray  of  sunlight,  only  the  damp  and 
chill  of  stone  floors  and  walls,  and  think  how  he  held  on 
to  his  faith  through  it  all,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  stony  heart 
that  did  not  lift  one  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  this  great 
memorial  which  has  been  lifted  up  in  commemoration  of 
his  life  and  sacrifices  for  the  Master's  Kingdom. 

In  the  church  of  "San  Petro  in  Vincoli"  the  sacristan 
unlocks  the  vaulted  doors  inside  of  which  is  a  handsome 
gold-lined  and  glass-faced  case,  which  he  shows  you,  con- 
taining the  identical  chains  with  which  Peter  was  bound 
while  in  the  Maritime  prison.  He  is  said  to  have  occupied 
the  same  cell  which  Paul  had  occupied  before  him,  and 
the  guard  takes  off  a  metal  cover  and  points  out  the  spring 
that  came  bubbling  up  at  Peter's  command,  when  he  was 
in  great  need  of  water  with  which  to  baptize  the  con- 
verted prisoners. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  church  again  and  there  look 
on  one  of  the  few  greatest  sculptures  in  all  ages,  Michael 
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Angelo's  "Moses."  Next  to  his  "David"  it  is  the  greatest 
work  of  his  life.  It  was  intended  for  the  Mausoleum  of 
Pope  Julius  XL  Years  of  his  life  were  given  to  this  one 
work,  and  when  it  was  finally  completed,  it  is  said,  in  a 
moment  of  paroxysmal  joy  and  delight,  he  commanded 
"Moses"  to  speak,  and  because  he  did  not,  he  smote  him 
on  the  knee  and  somewhat  shattered  that  member.  The 
fracture  is  there,  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  or 
not. 

If  the  visitor  wants  something  along  the  gruesome  line 
he  can  be  accommodated  at  the  church  of  the  Monks  of 
Cappuccini.  In  the  basement  are  four  large,  open  vaults — 
they  look  like  large  bins — in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
thickness  of  earth  brought  from  Jerusalem.  Under  this 
thick  blanket  of' holy  soil  the  Monks  of  this  order  are 
all  buried.  They  alreadjr  contain  the  bones  of  over  4,000 
of  them.  As  these  vaults  become  crowded  the  bones  of 
those  longest  buried  are  taken  out  and  made  up  into  all 
sorts  of  decorations  for  these  four  cells.  You  have  no  idea 
what  artistic  figures  can  be  made  from  these  human  bones. 
The  walls  are  "papered"  with  one  set,  the  frieze  built  from 
another,  while  the  ceilings  are  highly  decorated  from  still 
another  class  of  bones.  The  furnishings  of  these  several 
apartments  are  also  constructed  of  the  bones,  such  as  hang- 
ing lamps,  couches  and  easy  chairs.  They  make  the  cata- 
combs ashamed  of  their  simplicity  and  want  of  art. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  the  Vatican  art  galleries 
where  we  went  principally  to  see  a  few  well  known  gems 
like  Raphael's  "Transfiguration" — his  "Madonna  of  Fo- 
ligno,"  Domenichino's  "Communion  of  Saint  Jerome,"  and 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  Michael  Angelo's  great  fresco,  "Last 
Judgment."  In  the  statuary  halls  we  found  many  old 
Grecian  marbles  to  study  and  greatly  admire,  especially 
the  "Apollo  Belvedere,"  and  the  famous  group  of  "Lao- 
coon."  Both  are  gems  greatly  admired  by  all  enthusiasts 
in  art.    But  in  rare  marbles  the  museum  on  Capitoline  Hill 
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leads  that  of  the  Vatican.  Here  you  find  the  "Dying  Gladi- 
ator," the  "Marble  Faun"  of  Hawthorne's  romance,  "Capi- 
toline  Venus"  and  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  all  among  the 
rarest  of  marbles  as  measured  by  lovers  of  Grecian  art. 

But  in  Rome  one  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  telling  about 
things  of  interest  to  the  visitor  ff  it  wete  not  for  the  present 
consciousness  that  so  much  has  already  been  said  and 
written  by  others*  My  wife  and  I  both  desired  to  be 
more  familiar  with  the  "Appian  way"  over  which  Paul 
passed  a  prisoner  into  Rome,  so  we  took  cab  and  g^ide 
Christmas  afternoon  and  drove  out  nine  miles  into  the 
country  along  this  road,  itself  an  antiquity.  It  was  con- 
structed as  a  military  road  and  paved  with  large,  thick 
flat  stones  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  312  yeass  before 
Christ.  Here  and  there  are  patches  of  the  original  pave- 
ment stone,  some  of  which  have  felt  the  touch  of  the  great 
Apostle's  feet.  But  what  a  treat!  It  is  given  to  but  few 
of  mankind  to  witness  in  a  single  afternoon's  drive  so 
much  of  antiquity.  Of  course  we  saw,  more  or  less  at  a 
distance,  nearly  all  the  mighty  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  but 
permit  me  to  mention  a  few  of  the  things  by  the  side  of 
the  street  on  which  we  drove.  Going  out  of  the  city  we 
pass  the  Theatre  Marcellus  with  the  once  seating  capacity 
of  3400,  commenced  by  Julius  Caesar  but  finished  by 
Augustus,  B.  C.  13,  its  first  story  now  occupied  by  various 
kinds  of  shops  (mechanics)  ;  the  home  of  Rienzi,  who  so 
often  stirred  the  Roman  populace  by  his  eloquence;  the 
small  temple  of  Ionic  construction  called  Fortuna,  and  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans  in  commemoration  of  a 
slave  who  so  distinguished  himself  in  battle  that  he  was 
afterwards  chosen  King,  built  long  before  Christ,  probably 
200  years ;  then  the  Round  Temple  whose  walls  are  of  solid 
marble  surrounded  by  twenty  Corinthian  columns,  dedi- 
cated to  the  vestal  virgins  whose  altar  fires  were  never 
allowed  to  go  out,  also  built  probably  centuries  before 
Christ;  the  City  Gate,  San  Sebastian,  under  whose  arch 
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Paul  got  his  first  glimpse  of  Rome,  the  oldest  gate  into  the 
city,  probably  2,300  years  old.  Once  outside,  come  the 
high  vineyard  walls  for  some  distance ;  then  the  little  church 
Domine  Quo  Vadis,  built  on  the  very  spot  where  the  legend 
says  Peter,  fleeing  from  crucifixion  at  Rome,  met  his 
Master  of  whom  he  inquired,  "Whither  goest  thou?" 
Christ's  answer  was,  "I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified."  Where- 
upon Peter  was  so  ashamed  he  turned  and  went  back  to 
Rome.  Inside  the  church  a  copy  of  the  footprints  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  impressed  upon  the  marble  is  shown 
here.  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  ancient  catacombs 
of  St.  Calixtus,  the  principal  cemetery  where  the  early 
Christians  worshiped  and  buried  their  dead  in  the  first 
centuries..  But  we  have  already  passed  the  once  mag- 
nificent Baths  of  Caracalla,  built  A.  D.  212.  They  could 
accommodate  1,600  bathers  at  one  time.  Their  magnifi- 
cence probably  was  never  equaled.  Then  come  the  re- 
mains of  the  Circus  Maxentius,  designed  more  especially 
for  chariot  races,  all  in  heavy  brick  walls,  and  looking  as 
if  it  might  have  covered  fifteen  to  twenty  acres.  Here 
are  the  stables  of  Caracalla,  a  structure  nearly  as  large 
as  the  circus  just  mentioned.  And  now  begin  the  great 
tombs  on  either  side  of  the  Appian  Way.  That  of  Caecilia 
Metella  is  circular,  65  feet  in  diameter  on  a  square  base. 
Then  Scipio's  tomb  of  somewhat  similar  size  and  struc- 
ture. The  first  one  of  the  Scipios  was  laid  away  in  this 
tomb  B.  C.  298.  Then  Seneca's,  a  large  circular  tomb— 
the  same  Seneca  who  was  the  teacher  of  Nero  who  con- 
demned Paul  to  death,  the  same  Seneca  who  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  an  artery  in  his  wrist  rather  than  suffer 
decapitation  the  next  day  by  order  of  his  once  pupil.  Then 
follow  almost  side  by  side  on  both  sides  of  the  Appian 
Way  the  tombs  of  the  Roman  Tribunes  and  the  once 
wealthy  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  ancient  city.  There 
are  miles  upon  miles  of  them,  all  in  a  state  of  ruin,  with 
here  and  there  strewn  along  the  roadside  parts  of  marble 
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busts,  statuary  and  bas-reliefs.  A  Roman  law  made  it 
possible  to  thus  occupy  the  sides  df  this  national  highway, 
but  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
all  these  lesser  tombs  were  destroyed  and  the  bones  of 
the  dead  carried  off  for  speculative  purposes. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  with  a  clear,  pure  atmos- 
phere. The  Sabine  and  Alban  Bills  seemed  not  more  than 
three  or  four  miles  away  while  back  of  them,  in  the  dis- 
tance, rose  the  snow-capped  Apennines,  and  through  the 
valley  just  at  our  left  extended  the  still  standing  arches 
of  the  old  Roman  aqueduct,  arches  now  in  more  or  less 
ruins.  It  was  a  wonderful  landscape  under  the  glow  of 
an  Italian  sunset. 

December  27th  was  St.  John's  day  and  every  place  of 
interest,  except  churches,  in  Rome  was  closed,  so  we  made 
another  excursion  to  the  country — 20  miles  out  to  Albano, 
situated  in  the  range  of  mountains  from  which  the  town 
takes  its  name.  This  excursion  includes  some  fifteen  miles 
of  driving  after  you  reach  the  town  and  the  return  to  the 
city  by  another  railway  route.  On  the  crest  of  these 
Alban  mountains  are  several  of  the  most  charmingly  beau- 
tiful lakes  we  ever  saw,  lakes  which  were  once  the  craters 
of  active  volcanoes,  their  banks  in  most  places  several 
hundred  feet  high  and  so  precipitous  as  to  require  rail- 
ings for  protection  against  visitors  tumbling  in.  Their 
waters  are  so  pure  and  beautiful  that  the  smaller  ones  look 
like  jewels  set  in  the  rocks.  But  the  most  enjoyable  part 
of  the  day's  outing  is  the  riding  along  the  mountain  and 
the  grand  view  one  gets  of  the  valleys  below,  the  city  of 
Rome  in  the  distance,  the  sea  and  the  far  away  Apennines. 
Then  there  are  the  many  quaint  and  ancient  villages  we 
drive  through.  It's  "Feast  Day"  and  nobody  is  working. 
Some  are  in  churches  but  far  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
latin  is  in  the  street,  all  in  their  best  gingham  shirtwaists ; 
and  what  a  motley  crowd  they  are,  ranging  from  unwashed 
beggar  to  respectability,  standing  mostly  in  groups,  chat- 
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ting  and  visiting  happily  as  though  the  world  was  all  their 
own.  Nobody  ever  works  on  a  church  holiday  in  this 
country.  It  was  St.  John's  day  but  Mrs.  C.  put  it  diflfer- 
ently.  She  insisted  that  it  was  St.  John's  day  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  "Saint"  Edgar's  day  in  the  afternoon,  it  being 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  afternoon  I  was  wounded 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  I  let  her  have  her  own  way 
because  I  was  already  getting  a  whole  lot  more  out  of  this 
afternoon  than  I  did  out  of  that  one,  way  back  in  the  sixties. 

Bordering  this  road  on  which  we  were  driving  were 
many  ancient  and  exceedingly  large  trees,  not  so  tall  but 
very  patriarchal  at  the  stump.  Many  had  rotted  half  away 
from  the  ground  up  six  or  eight  feet  These  cavities  had 
been  scraped  out  and  filled  nicely  with  solid  masonry  to 
preserve  the  tree,  just  as  the  dentist  fills  the  hollow  tooth 
to  prevent  further  decay.  I  had  never  noticed  this  thing 
before  and  it  may  be  worth  the  experiment  in  our  country. 
It  certainly  looked  as  if  it  were  a  success  here. 

But  all  pleasures  have  an  end.  We  are  at  the  depot  for 
return  to  the  city,  surrounded  by  importunate,  would-be 
guides  and  the  pestiferous  beggars  till  I  almost  wish  I  had 
brought  a  g^n. 

Before  leaving  Rome  we  took  a  third  excursion  to  the 
country,  this  time  to  Tivoli,  some  twenty  miles  out,  and 
situated  in  the  Sabine  mountains  or  hills,  as  they  are 
called.  When  the  peasants  come  to  Rome  they  are  so  swal- 
lowed up  by  their  city  surroundings  that  one  doesn't  get 
much  of  an  idea  of  their  real  life  and  environment  For 
that,  one  has  to  go  back  into  these  ancestral  towns  and 
there  you  get  it  in  all  its  purity.  According  to  tradition 
this  was  a  good  sized  town  before  the  foundations  of  Rome 
were  laid.  It  was  large  enough  and  important  enough  to 
become  a  member  of  the  league  of  Latin  towns  as  far  back 
as  380  B.  C.  Its  name  then  was  Tiber.  Its  location,  which 
no  doubt  attracted  the  first  settlement,  is  exquisitely  charm- 
ing.   The  town  radiates  from  a  half  circle,  or  sort  of  horse 
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shoe  falls,  where  the  Anio  plunges  over  an  abyss  some  350 
feet  and  then  flows  off  in  rapids  which  are  utilized  for 
power  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants.  It  is  very 
enjoyable  to  ride  a  mile  and  a  half  around  this  basin  and 
vipw  the  several  different  currents  as  they  leap  for  the 
chasm  below.  This  little  city  numbers  some  9,000  popu- 
lation and  is  quite  a  trading  point  for  the  mountain  peas- 
antry. It  was  decidedly  interesting  to  see  these  people 
coming  in  and  again  departing,  some  with  long  journeys 
evidently  before  them.  It  has  been  many  a  year  since  I 
have  seen  anything  so  primitive  as  the  carts  these  people 
use,  to  which  is  attached  a  small  mule,  donkey  or  pony 
that  I,  in  my  baseball  days,  could  almost  take  under  my 
arm  and  carry  off.  But  it  is  only  the  elite  of  this  country 
population  that  own  a  cart.  By  far  the  large  majority 
were  coming  in  on  donkeys  or  walking  behind  them  if  the 
little  creatures  were  carrying  some  burden  for  the  market 
stall ;  and  so  on  the  return,  the  donkey  was  bearing  on  his 
"built-out"  saddle,  beside  his  own  feed,  packages  and  bun- 
dles often  of  nearly  his  own  weight,  and  occasionally  the 
owner  would  be  seen  on  top  of  these.  Fully  half  these  out- 
fits were  being  driven  or  ridden  by  women.  In  several 
instances  I  noted  whole  families — father,  mother  and  the 
children — toiling  along  after  the  donkey.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  two  or  three  women,  evidently  neighbors,  taking 
a  day  off  for  a  little  trading  and  a  good  time  in  town  while 
the  youngsters,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  seen  the  town 
before,  were  munching  at  a  small  loaf  of  white  bread, 
maybe  the  first  they  had  ever  sampled.  One  is  carried 
back  seemingly  thousands  of  years  in  passing  these  little 
groups  along  the  highways.  It  was  a  cold  and  very 
windy  day,  so  much  so  that  we  found  our  heaviest  winter 
wraps  only  comfortable  and  yet  these  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  sparingly  clad  for  our  early  October  days,  and 
no  place  as  in  our  towns  to  "drop  in  and  warm."  All 
stores  and  shops  are  absolutely  without  artificial  heat  or 
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any  facilities  for  having  it.  Indeed  most  of  the  store 
fronts  are  taken  down  in  the  morning  and  the  whole  front 
space  is  open  till  closing  time  at  night.  I  did  notice  a  few 
women  shopkeepers  with  small  pots  of  burning  charcoal 
which  they  were  either  holding  under  their  aprons  or  hug- 
ging them  against  their  person.  The  small  Italian  shop- 
keeper thinks  he  must  expose  his  wares  on  the  sidewalk 
or  hang  them  in  the  open  front  of  his  store  where  they  are 
sure  to  get  the  dust,  sun  and  bad  weather.  Even  the 
butcher  is  no  exception.  Some  of  his  meats  looked  as 
though  they  might  have  been  butchered  back  in  the  days 
when  I  played  "tag"  around  the  country  school  house, 
and  I  know  I  saw  some  bolognas  hanging  out  that  must 
have  dated  back  to  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.  I  was 
stopped  several  times  in  the  streets  by  peasants  who  wanted 
to  sell  me  some  dead  thing  or  other  they  had  shot  within 
the  last  few  days.  I  always  referred  them  to  Mrs.  C.  and 
that  ended  further  negotiations. 

Tivoli  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  tourists  and 
the  guides  and  cab  men  become  notoriously  smart  and 
are  always  laying  for  the  tenderfoot.  I  could  not  find  an 
English  speaking  driver  so  that  in  employing  this  Italian 
I  had  used  a  gentleman  who  spoke  both  languages  and  the 
contract  for  a  certain  drive  was  most  definitely  understood. 
While  we  were  eating  our  noon  lunch — after  part  of  the 
course  had  been  driven  over — the  cab  man  appeared  in  the 
dining  room  twice  trying  to  communicate  something  to  me 
but  I  could  not  understand  what.  Then  he  appeared  the 
third  time  with  an  English  speaking  guide  who  inter- 
preted the  trouble.  He  claimed  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing, and  the  cab  man  could  not  think  of  completing 
the  trip  for  the  price  agreed  upon.  Not  suspecting  their 
game  T  gaye  the  interpreter  some  very  emphatic  words 
for  the  cab  man.  When  lunch  was  finished  I  could  not 
find  my  driver  but  the  English  speaking  guide  was  on  hand 
all  right  enough  and  courteousl]^  offered  to  take  us  to  our 
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carriage,  entirely  out  of  sight  and  more  than  a  block  away. 
We  followed  and  climbed  in.  Then  the  "colored  man  in 
the  fence"  began  to  show  up.  Mr.  Guide  had  done  me  a 
great  favor,  he  had  reconciled  the  cab  man  to  go  on  and 
complete  his  contract;  that  the  "cabbie"  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  English  and  we  were  sadly  in  need  of  his  ser- 
vices to  explain  things  along  the  route,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he 
actually  hired  himself  to  me  for  the  afternoon  before  I  could 
get  my  breath.  I  almost  had  a  personal  encounter  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  whole  thing  was  made  up  between  them, 
from  start  to  finish,  to  get  the  guide  a  job. 

I  ought  to  mention  the  fact  that  our  hotel  building  was 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  and  was  so  cold  that  I 
hired  the-  proprietor  to  build  a  fire  in  his  own  dining  room. 
While  we  lunched  we  could  see  through  our  windows,  not 
more  than  fifty  feet  away,  two  small  temples  built  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  deities  Hercules  and 
.Vesta.  They  stand  on  the  hotel  property  grbunds  and  I 
think  are  carefully  preserved  as  an  "ad"  for  the  hotel. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  few 
glimpses  of  village  life  and  country  people  remote'  from 
the  larger  cities.  This  is  Tivoli  to-day,  but  back  in  the 
days  of  the  Caesars  it  was  a  far  different  Tivoli.  Its 
beautiful  hills  and  mountain  slopes  were  covered  with 
magnificent  villas,  the  summer  homes  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  wealthy  of  Rome.  But  of  these  scarcely  a  vestige 
remains  worth  visiting  save  one,  that  of  Hadrian.  He 
was  one  of  the  Emperors  during  the  2d  century  and  he 
built  so  well  that  time  has  dealt  more  gently  with  his 
palace.  His  lot  was  an  even  i6o  acres  and  it  was  well 
nigh  covered  with  a  series  of  adjoining  and  connecting 
buildings,  courts  and  gardens,  the  magnificence  of  which 
was  never  equaled  by  any  other  Roman  potentate  or  king. 
Many  of  the  rooms  were  larger  than  the  floor  space  of  a 
large  church.  Some  of  the  walls  and  arches  still  standing 
are  two  and  three  stories  high,  and  it  took  us  nearly  two 
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hours  just  to  walk  through  these  ruins  with  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  different  apartments  by  the  guide.  For  more 
than  half  the  year  he  administered  the  Roman  government 
there.  Every  department  had  most  luxurious  quarters  and 
every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  higher 
courts  of  justice  were  even  held  in  this  summer  palace, 
which  was  a  good  half  day's  drive  from  the  city.  His 
dining  hall  and  sleeping  apartments  for  guests  I  should 
say  covered  fully  an  acre  or  more.  He  entertained  in  a 
most  palatial  manner.  His  baths  would  accommodate  hun- 
dreds at  a  time.  A  distant  mountain  stream  was  brought 
through  his  grounds  and  he  constructed  a  reservoir  large 
enough  for  naval  contests.  Around  this  reservoir,  or  "The 
Nile,"  as  he  called  it,  he  built  an  amphitheatre  capable  of 
seating  many  thousands.  The  boxes  for  the  nobility  alone 
would  seat  all  of  Europe's  rulers  and  their  families.  Bor- 
dering this  lake  and  all  around  it  stood  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  marbles  now  found  in  the  Florence  and  Rome 
halls  of  art.  His  provisions  for  races,  combats  and  games 
were  all  on  this  same  grand  scale.  He  was  a  "high  roller" 
whose  equal  the  world  has  never  looked  upoii  since,  and 
now  after  nearly  i,8oo  years  these  grim  ruins,  stripped 
of  their  fine  marbles  and  mosaic  work,  stand  ghost-like 
facing  all  this  ignorance,  poverty  and  squalor  in  this  moun- 
tain hamlet  I  have  been  writing  about.  This  regal  spend- 
thrift and  sensualist,  before  he  died,  built  for  himself  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  a  tomb  commensurate  with  the  self- 
measure  of  his  own  importance.  Its  base  is  342  feet  square, 
upon  which  rises  a  circular  tomb  240  feet  in  diameter  and 
160  feet  high.  On  its  summit  stood  the  heroic  figure  of 
Hadrian,  and  around  or  above  the  outer  cornice  a  circle 
of  selected  statuary  befitting  this  imperial  tomb.  The 
whole  was  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  great- 
ness throughout  the  ages,  but  there  was  another  tomb- 
no,  an  unmarked  grave— over  against  this  tomb,  perhaps 
a  couple  of  miles  away,  where  a  martyr  had  been  sleeping 
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in  the  field  of  a  pious  woman  who  had  given  him  burial 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  before  this  mighty  memorial  had 
been  lifted  up  to  glorify  and  immortalize  the  name  of  this 
great  Roman  Emperor.  The  name  of  this  once  unpretend- 
ing but  mightily  in  earnest  martyr  had  already  well  nigh 
passed  from  memory  save  from  a  few  whose  humble  chap- 
els of  worship  were  found  amid  the  chambers  of  their 
dead  in  the  catacombs.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
have  rolled  away  and  how  faithfully  true  the  old  saying, 
"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,"  has  been  exempli- 
fied. More  than  a  thousand  years  ago  the  marble  veneering 
was  stripped  from  Hadrian's  tomb  and  the  expensive  statu- 
ary adorning  its  crown  was  tumbled  down  and  broken  on 
the  heads  of  a  besieging  army.  Its  grim  brick  walls,  now 
more  or  less  in  ruins,  are  appropriated  by  the  city  as 
one  of  her  fortresses  and  strongholds.  With  not  a  trace  of 
living  influence  in  the  world  to-day,  the  name  of  Hadrian 
almost  passes  from  memory  the  moment  you  turn  your 
eyes  from  this  memorial  pile ;  but  the  then  almost  forgot- 
ten martyr  lives  on.  His  life  and  writings  touch  hearts 
in  millions  of  homes  daily,  and  his  influence  is  felt  along  all 
shores  and  among  all  peoples,  while  Christian  people,  dur- 
ing these  later  centuries,  have  joined  in  a  tribute  of  love  in 
rearing  him  a  monument  more  costly  and  ornate  than 
marks  the  grave  of  any  other  of  the  world's  heroes.  The 
Orient  joined  with  European  countries  in  their  g^ifts  of  fine 
marbles,  alabaster  and  precious  stones  for  this  temple,  while 
much  consecrated  wealth  made  possible  its  magnificent 
decorations  by  the  chisel  and  bntsh  of  the  old  masters. 
The  tombs  of  the  Czars,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  of 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  Washington  and  Grant  are  inex- 
pensive by  comparison  with  this  great  memorial  church 
over  the  grave  of  Saint  Paul. 

The  best  preserved  of  all  the  ancient  buildings  in  Rome 
is  the  "Pantheon."  It  was  built  or  rather  finished  in  the 
year  B.  C.  27  and  its  interior  is  quite  as  interesting  and 
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about  as  handsome  as  any  building  I  visited  in  the  city. 
Its  unique  feature  is  its  roof,  which  is  exactly  a  half  globe, 
being  142  feet  each  in  diameter  and  height,  with  an  open 
space  of  30  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  for  light.  This 
great  dome  is  as  free  from  any  apparent  supports  as  the 
space  under  an  inverted  bowl.  Of  course  its  own  shape 
carries  it.  Originally  it  was  dedicated  to  seven  gods, 
but  six  hundred  years  later  it  was  rededicated  as  a  Chris- 
tian church  to  all  saints  who  had  been  martyred,  and 
twenty-eight  wagon  loads  of  their  bones  were  brought 
from  the  catacombs  and  deposited  under  the  high  altar. 
This  temple  will  lose  two  of  its  most  interesting  tombs  as 
soon  as  the  great  monument  now  being  built  for  Victor 
Emanuel  and  Humbert  is  completed.  The  tomb  of  Raphael 
will  still  remain  as  representative  of  her  illustrious  dead, 
buried  in  this  once  Pagan  Temple. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Naples  and  Pompeii — Reorganized  Skeletons — Sorrowful 
Beasts  of  Burden — A  Mediterranean  Sunset — ^An  After- 
Breakfast  Stroll  in  Naples — A  Cinch  on  Unwatered  Milk 
— Big  and  Little  Vesuvius — Puteoli  and  Paul — ^Tricks 
of  Cabmen. 

A  railway  ride  from  one  *to  six  o'clock  brings  you  to 
Naples,  You  pass  through  a  country  somewhat  different 
from  that  between  Rome  and  Florence — ^rather  a  better 
country  with  wider  and  more  fertile  valleys,  but  still  quite 
mountainous  and  rocky.  The  picturesque  white  ox  with 
his  long  horns  ceases  to  adorn  the  landscape.  I  did  not 
notice  one  of  them  south  of  Rome.  Indeed  I  scarcely  saw 
a  team  in  a  field  all  the  way  down,  but  did  see  plenty  of 
women  and  some  men  spading  up  their  small  lots  instead 
of  using  the  plow.  Their  homes  are  no  better  than  tfiose 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  we  saw  no  place  we  wanted 
to  live  a  part  of  the  year,  even  for  its  climate ;  but  for  all 
that  the  ride  is  through  historical  country.  It  was  settled 
centuries  back  of  all  written  history.  It  was  one  of  the 
early  trading  grounds  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  armies  of 
Carthagenia  have  marched  over  it  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  It  has  been  overrun  by  the  hosts  of  Belisarius,  the 
Goths,  the  Saracens,  the  Teutons,  the  Crusaders,  the  Span- 
iards and  the  French.  Every  valley  and  hillside  has  been 
soaked  with  the  blood  of  the  invaders  and  defenders.  In 
the  days  of  its  antiquity  the  shores  of  its  beautiful  bays 
have  been  lined  with  the  palatial  villas  of  the  Caesars  and 
the  summer  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the  nobility  of  the 
Italian  cities.  Cities  that  were  once  large  and  prosperous 
have  settled  back  into  sleepy  old  villages.  Shores  that 
were  once  almost  lined  with  commercial  centers  of  trade 
between  Damascus  and  Egypt  are  scarcely  more  than  ham- 
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lets  to-day.  The  Appian  Way  parallels  this  whole  district 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  Over  this  Paul  and  Peter  both 
went  to  Rome.  Forty-three  miles  out  from  the  city  the 
location  of  the  "Three  Taverns"  is  pointed  out  where  Paul's 
friends  came  out  from  Rome  to  meet  him.  All  the  old 
Roman  emperors,  scholars,  orators  and  statesmen  have 
driven  this  road  to  their  summer  homes  or  as  friends  to 
the  villas  of  others.  If  those  old  paving  stones  were  but 
things  of  sense  and  could  speak,  what  interesting  revela- 
tions they  would  make! 

Naples,  like  Rome,  has  been  written  to  death  by  the  en- 
thusiastic "globe  trotter."  One  has  the  feeing  that  he 
can't  say  anything  that  would  not  be  more  or  less  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  some  one  else  has  said  before  him,  and  this 
consciousness  is  a  barrel  of  water  on  his  enthusiasm.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  write  when  one  feels  he  is  communi- 
cating something  to  his  friends.  About  the  most  practical 
thing  to  be  said  is,  come  and  see  it  for  yourself.  In  its 
general  aspect  the  city  seems  neither  new  nor  old ;  no  part 
of  it  so  modern  as  some  sections  of  Rome,  and  though 
centuries  older  than  that  city  it  possesses  little  of  its 
antiquity.  Its  winter  climate  far  surpasses  that  of  most 
other  Italian  cities,  while  its  sea  and  mountain  environment 
give  it  a  charm  possessed  by  no  other  city  we  have  visited, 
and  yet  the  traveler  would  make  a  mistake  who  spent  more 
time  in  Naples  than  in  its  suburbs. 

The  other  day  we  went  out  to  Pompeii,  some  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  spent  the  day  threading  the  once  busy 
thoroughfares  of  this  now  silent  city.  It  is  about  the 
cleanest  Italian  town  I  have  been  in,  for  it  has  no  human 
inhabitant  and  vehicles  are  not  allowed  to  enter  there.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years  it  slept  and  bleached  under  the 
ashes  of  Vesuvius,  and  since  they  have  been  removed  the 
rains  have  kept  its  walls  and  sidewalks  clean.  All  the  city 
has  not  been  excavated  yet  but  is  being  excavated  as  fast 
as  the  gate  money  will  pay  for  the  work.    You  have  all 
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sorts  of  feelings  and  sensations  while  lingering  about  these 
ruins.  Enough  remains  so  that  one  can  quite  intelligently 
study  the  calling,  character  or  occupancy  of  its  last  tenant. 
Of  course  its  temples,  theatres  and  other  public  buildings 
you  locate  at  a  glance.  The  same  is  true  of  its  streets 
once  given  over  to  merchandise.  You  scarcely  need  a 
guide  to  point  out  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  the  modest  home 
of  the  poor,  the  wine  shop,  the  bakeries  and  even  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  shame  are  known  by  the  lewd  frescoes 
on  the  walls.  Some  of  them  are  so  indecent  th^t  the 
guide  does  not  permit  ladies  and  young  people  to  accom- 
pany him  when  he  shows  them  to  you.  Even  the  palaces 
of  the  elite  are  not  entirely  free  from  this  class  of  decora- 
tion* and  some  rooms  are  closed  to  the  visitor  except  he 
be  gray  headed  or  elderly.  It  sets  one  to  guessing  in  vari- 
ous directions.  What  kind  of  colors  were  used  in  these 
mural  paintings  on  walls  and  ceilings  that  they  should 
stand  the  damp  and  mold  during  this  burial  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years?  Some  of  them  are  as  brilliant  and  perfect 
in  tone  and  color  as  the  best  work  now  seen  in  Flbrencc 
and  Rome.  Again  one  is  constantly  asking  himself  what 
kind  of  people  were  these  who  last  dwelt  in  this  ancient 
city,  and  why  the  Almighty  did  not  destroy  them  before. 
The  eating  and  drinking  counters  are  still  standing  in  the 
restaurants  and  wine  shops — built  of  brick  and  covered 
with  marble.  The  bakers  did  their  own  grinding;  his 
mills  of  stone  and  his  ovens  of  brick  are  as  perfect  as  the 
day  he  left  them.  But  one  has  to  go  into  the  museum  on 
the  grounds  to  get  his  picture  of  that  awful  last  day.  In 
excavating  a  known  body  of  man  or  woman  the  scientist 
has  stepped  in  and  done  some  wonderful  work.  It  was 
found  that  the  body,  at  time  of  death,  was  encrusted  with 
a  mixture  of  ashes  and  hot  lava  which  hardened  like  stone. 
Now,  of  course,  nothing  but  the  bones  remain,  but  the 
student  of  chemistry  and  science  completely  filled  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  flesh  with  a  liquid 
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ingredient  which  afterward  hardens.  The  former  incrusta- 
tion is  then  broken  off  and  there  you  have  every  form  and 
feature  of  that  person  in  the  last  agonies  of  being  roasted 
alive.  Some  of  the  contortions  of  limb  and  body  are 
actually  painful  to  look  at,  while  that  of  a  dog  was  posi- 
tively the  most  pathetic  thing  I  saw  that  day.  With 
twisted  body  and  drawn  leg^  you  had  but  sparingly  to  use 
your  imagination  to  see  the  death  agony  on  his  face.  But 
I  fear  I  am  only  writing  about  things  the  reader  is  already 
familiar  with. 

Yesterday  we  took  a  ride  across  the  Bay,  some  fifteen 
miles,  getting  off  at  Sorrento.  Here  we  walked  the  streets 
for  an  hour  or  two,  going  into  shops  and  stores,  noting 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  both  indoors  •and 
on  the  streets.  The  implements,  devices  and  machinery  of 
the  American  tin  shop,  carpenter  shop  and  the  like  are 
unknown  arts  in  Southern  Italy.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  primitive  character  of  the  tools  the  mechanics  use  here 
and  the  things  they  do  "by  hand"  which  are  turned  out  by 
machinery  with  us.  Of  the  half  dozen  carpenters  I  ob- 
served at  work,  not  one  seemed  to  possess  a  hand  saw. 
All  were  using  "buck  saws,"  and  in  several  instances  they 
were  sawing  lumber  from  the  log,  which  was  up  on  high 
*1iorses,"  one  man  under  the  log  pulling  the  saw  down  and 
one  on  top  pulling  the  saw  back,  and  the  same  awkward 
processes  were  going  on  in  other  kinds  of  shops. 

It  was  a  very  cool  day,  Mrs.  C.  in  her  seal  skin  coat  and 
I  in  my  Chicago  winter  clothes  being  only  just  comfortable 
as  we  leisurely  walked  about,  and  yet  we  passed  hundreds 
of  women  without  hat  or  wrap,  and  many  of  the  poor 
people  were  barefooted,  women  as  well  as  men.  It  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  barefooted  men  wheeling  dirt 
or  walking  over  stony  streets  and  pavements. 

There  is  a  ten-mile  drive  out  from  this  little  city,  said 
by  "globe  trotters"  to  be  the  finest  drive  in  the  world, 
so  after  dining  in  a  hotel  that  stands  on  a  rock  which  lifts 
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itself  perpendicularly  up  250  feet  out  of  the  sea,  we  started 
to  go  over  this  course  along  the  seashore,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly  speaking  along  the  shore  of  the  bay.  The  first 
two  or  three  miles  I  could  easily  imagine  myself  in  Florida. 
The  orange  trees  stood  so  thick  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
and  were  so  heavily  laden  with  fruit  that  it  seemed  like 
riding  between  banks  of  oranges,  and  there  was  orange 
picking  and  orange  packing  along  the  roadside.  But  ther^ 
was  one  thing  to  mar  the  picture  and  it  gave  me  that 
same  tired  feeling  I  have  experienced  in  Florida  of  late 
years,  viz.,  to  see  that  even  here  they  have  provided  pro- 
tection against  possible  cold  and  frost.  Where  the  fruit 
hung  heaviest  the  trees  were  roofed  over  with  a  coarse  straw 
matting  supported  on  a  frame  of  poles.  Cheap  enough  com- 
pared with  Florida  and  California  processes,  but  there  is 
the  same  care  and  concern  every  time  the  wind  changes 
or  the  government  service  predicts  a  drop  of  the  mercury. 
Yet  !t  was  more  than  Florida.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
soft  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other  tower- 
ing mountains,  a  little  back  of  which  the  peaks  were  cov- 
ered with  snow.  Then  v/e  begin  to  rise  and  the  valley 
narrows  till  it  entirely  disappears.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  passed  two  or  three  villages  as  quaint  and  strange  as 
you  can  well  imagine  when  that  organ  is  at  its  best.  But 
we  keep  on  climbing  till,  like  many  places  in  Norway,  the 
road  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  along  the  shore 
side  a  stone  wall  has  been  built  to  prevent  the  fractious 
horse  or  careless  pedestrian  from  tumbling  down  into  the 
sea  hundreds  of  feet  below.  You  are  at  last  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain  and  you  almost  think  you  can  see  the 
waters  that  cover  the  earth.  On  a  bright  clear  day  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  grandest  water  views  ever  given  to  the 
vision  of  man.  The  balance  of  the  ten  miles  was  more  or 
less  a  duplicate  of  that  we  have  already  mentioned,  but 
this  part  was  up  the  mountain  to  those  we  met  and  our 
pleasure  was  frequently  marred  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Italian 
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to  his  half-fed  little  beast,  cracking  him  with  his  whip  be- 
cause he  could  not  pull  the  greatly  overloaded  cart.  Some 
were  using  donkeys  that  positively  weighed  but  a  few 
pounds  more  than  a  good  sized  goat.  Others  not  much 
larger  were  toiling  up  the  ascent  with  five  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  seven  healthy,  strapping  looking  fellows  in  the 
carL  I  never  met  such  an  incongruous  procession  in  my 
life.  It  was  a  little,  thin,  half  starved  mule,  a  donkey,  a 
pony  horse  or  a  single  ox.  Sometimes  it  was  a  combina- 
tion of  two  and  even  three  of  these,  with  one  always  in  the 
thills  and  the  others  hooked  on  in  "any  old  way"  you  can 
think  of.  I  saw  an  ox  in  the  thills  with  a  pony  on  one  side 
and  a  donkey  on  the  other.  Here  and  there  was  a  good 
mule,  but  even  he  always  had  about  twice  the  load  he 
should  have  been  asked  to  pull  up  that  mountain  side. 
Without  exaggeration  it  would  have  taken  fully  24  of  these 
average  outfits  to  have  made  one  pair  of  Belgian  draft 
hordes.  I  am  sure  I  saw  in  harness,  during  the  afternoon, 
a  dozen  donkeys,  any  one  of  which  I  could  have  taken  up 
in  my  arms,  and  I  felt  like  doing  it. 

But  the  sun  is  setting.  God  has  dipped  his  brush  in  a 
sea  of  gold  and  He  is  painting  the  horizon  just  over  the 
Mediterranean,  beautifully  gilding  it  for  me  and  others 
who,  like  ourselves,  will  probably  never  come  this  way 
again. 

It  will  interest  you  to  take  a  little  walk  with  me  after 
breakfast  in  Naples.  I  say  breakfast,  but  don't  imagine 
you  have  just  had  that  meal  called  breakfast  in  the  United 
States.  For  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  mornings  of  the 
year  it  is  coffee,  rolls  and  honey,  and  if  you  get  tir^d  of 
honey  you  can  have  at  your  own  expense  any  one  of  the 
English  jams  put  up  by  Crosse  and  Blackwell.  They  are 
fine  appetizers  if  you  don't  stop  to  get  mad  over  the  two 
or  three  prices  your  hotel  man  has  charged  you  for  these 
goods.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  advance  per  pint 
can  on  these  goods  along  our  journey.    In  England  they 
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were  22  cents;  in  France  and  Northern  Europe,  26  cents; 
Southern  Germany  and  Switzerland,  30  cents;  Northern 
Italy,  40  cents ;  Central  Italy,  50  cents ;  at  Naples,  60  cents, 
or  any  other  old  price  the  tourist  will  stand  without  a 
kick. 

But  the  walk!  I  came  near  forgetting  that.  Once  out 
of  your  hotel  you  must  run  the  gamut  of  a  dozeii  cab 
drivers  each  urging  you  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  employ 
him,  and  if  he  knows  a  few  words  of  English,  which  most 
of  them  do,  he  half  crazes  you  by  his  persistency.  He 
often  follows  for  a  block  with  his  importunities  and  will 
drive  in  front  of  you  and  stop  when  you  are  trying  to 
cross  the  street.  If  you  pretend  not  to  see  him  he  will 
crack  his  whip  in  your  face  to  attract  your  attention  and 
never  thinks  of  taking  no  for  an  answer  until  it  comes  with 
that  ehiphasis  which  just  precedes  a  "black  eye/'  At 
Naples  this  is  your  experience,  more  or  less,  as  long  as 
you  are  on  the  street.  But  you  wonder  what  that  can  be 
coming  just  ahead  of  you.  Notwithstanding  you  are  on 
one  of  the  principal  streets  and  well  down  in  the  city 
it  is  a  flock  of  fifteen  to  forty  goats  which  have  been  milked 
that  morning  and  are  now  being  driven  to  the  country 
pasture.  More  than  likely  within  the  next  block  you  meet 
a  man  ringing  a  bell  as  he  leads  a  fairly  good  looking  cow 
whose  calf  is  tied  with  a  short  rope  to  its  mother's  horns — 
too  short  for  him  to  reach  the  most  interesting  part  of  his 
mother's  anatomy.  This  is  one  of  the  city's  milk  men. 
The  bell  announces  his  coming  and  the  maid  of  the  cus- 
tomer steps  to  the  front  door  and  waits  while  the  milk- 
man strips  the  pitcher  full.  While  this  is  going  on  "bossy" 
is  kissing  with  her  tongue  and  otherwise  fondling  her  off- 
spring. The  same  thing  is  repeated  at  the  next  customer's 
door  until  the  tank  is  empty. 

But  what  a  heterogeneous  crowd  we  are  passing  all  this 
time.  There  is  a  middle  aged,  dignified  gentleman  in  car- 
riage with  driver  in  gold  lace  and  top  boots  picking  his 
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way  through  the  throng  oirhis  way  to  his  business.  Cheap 
cabs  with  thin  worn  horses  are  urged  along  by  the  crack 
of  the  whip.  Peddlers  are  calling  their  wares  in  voices 
that  almost  split  your  ears.  The  little  donkey  in  rope  har- 
ness is  pulling  his  cart  to  some  market  stall.  The  street  is 
full  of  one  sort  of  vehicles  or  another,  for  the  most  part 
such  as  I  never  saw  in  an  American  city.  Beggars  at  the 
foot  of  nearly  every  stairway  thrusting  a  peg-leg,  a  sleeve 
without  arm,  sightless  eyes  or  bandaged  sore  in  your  face 
and  asking  alms.  Half  grown  boys  and  girls  doing  things 
along  the  curb  stones  that  would  not  be  nice  to  print  in 
any  paper.  Flower  venders  follow  you  a  half  a  block  to  sell 
you  (in  our  country)  a  dollar's  worth  of  roses  for  ten 
cents;  guides  thrusting  their  services  upon  you,  wanting 
to  take  you  to  places  where  respectable  men  never  go,  and 
finally  to  get  away  from  all  this  din  and  confusion  you 
take  a  cab  in  self  defense  and  even  that  scheme  is  only  a 
partial  success,  for  I  have  had  one-leg  beggars  run  by  the 
side  of  my  carriage  half  a  block  while  I  was  finding  a  coin 
about  my  clothes. 

This  is  Naples  every  morning  in  the  year.  Everybody 
will  tell  you  there  is  not  much  to  see  in  Naples  and  yet 
no  tourist  fails  to  visit  the  city.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Italian  cities,  and  what  it  lacks  of  interest  in  itself  is 
fully  made  up  in  its  environment.  Its  aquarium  without 
doubt  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  contains  numerous 
specimens  of  sea  life  found  nowhere  else  on  the  globe,  and 
its  museum  is  intensely  interesting  because  of  its  large 
collection  from  the  temples,  the  shops  and  stores,  the  pan- 
tries, the  kitchens  and  parlors  of  the  once  poor  and  the 
wealthy  of  Pompeii,  in  all  making  a  priceless  treasure 
handed  down  by  the  excavator  from  a  civilization  of  eight- 
een hundred  years  ago.  Everything  is  found  just  as  the 
inmates  fled  from  it — bread  in  the  oven,  the  table  set  for 
the  home  coming  family,  pantry  stores  of  spices,  coffee, 
nuts  and  cakes  so  perfectly  preserved  that  it  requires  no 
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expert  to  definitely  identify  them,  while  the  family  uten- 
sils and  much  of  the  household  furnishings  are  equally  well 
preserved  by  the  ashes  and  liquid  fire  of  Vesuvius. 

This  same  museum  contains  some  fine  marbles,  next 
in  interest  to  those  of  Rome  and  Florence,  but  otherwise — 
outside  ot  her  street  life — Naples  is  not  especially  interest- 
ing. We  finally  did  not  go  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius;  the 
volcano  is  not  "working"  just  now,  and  those  from  our 
hotel  who  did  visit  it  said  it  did  not  pay.  The  crater  is 
so  full  of  languid  steam  and  smoke  that  one  sees  nothing 
in  return  for  a  most  fatiguing  day's  journey.  Little  Vesu- 
vius, some  nine  miles  in  another  direction  and  of  much 
easier  access,  we  did  visit  It  was  quite  active,  and  when 
it  is  "working"  Big  Vesuvius  is  dormant. 

Our  last  day's  driving  outside  of  Naples  included  many 
things  of  interest.  In  passing  out  of  the  city  in  a  westerly 
direction  we  drive  through  a  tunnel  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
long,  cut  through  a  modest  mountain  by  the  Romans  1460 
years  ago.  It  is  well  paved,  and  wherever  the  natural 
rock  did  not  afford  the  needed  support  it  is  handsomely 
arched.  It  is  artificially  lighted  and  not  an  unpleasant 
drive.  Emerging  from  this  tunnel  we  come  into  a  large 
and  populous  suburb  where  much  macaroni  is  manufac- 
tured. It  is  a  feast  day  and  nobody  is  working.  Early  as 
it  was  the  whole  town  had  emptied  itself  into  its  one  wide, 
principal  street.  The  street  scene  here  was  suggestive  of 
other  factories  than  macaroni.  You  could  no  more  count 
the  children  on  either  side  of  your  carriage  than  one  could 
count  the  pickets  on  the  fence  from  a  Pennsylvania  "Flyer." 
Mothers  had  left  their  breakfast  tables  and  joined  the  happy 
throng  in  the  street.  In  several  instances,  through  open 
doors  I  saw  chickens  and  cats  working  up  the  debris  on 
these  breakfast  tables.  The  children  looked  as  if  they 
must  have  been  born  in  litters.  From  this  and  like  suburbs 
and  villages  comes  almost  our  total  Italian  immigration, 
and  when  you  see  the  sources  from  whence  it  comes  it  is 
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quite  enough  to  frighten  or  at  least  concern  one  who 
cherishes  the  past,  present  and  future  of  his  country. 

The  next  spot  of  especial  interest  which  we  reach  is  the 
Crater  of  Little  Vesuvius.  We  drive  to  its  very  rim  and 
then  get  out  and  walk  across  it,  carefully  going  around 
boiling  mud  and  holes  emitting  steam  and  sulphur  vapor. 
Stamp  your  foot  down  hard  and  the  echo  tells  you  of  the 
mere  shell  on  which  you  stand.  I  followed  the  guide  but 
I  never  tried  to  weigh  so  little  in  all  my  life.  The  fumes 
of  sulphur  at  times  were  decidedly  unpleasant,  not  to  say 
suffocating.  Remembering  that  this  volcano  had  once 
buried  one  village  did  not  add  anything  to  the  pleasure  of 
following  this  guide,  and  we  were  both  ready  to  return 
to  our  carriage  long  before  he  had  earned  his  fee.  Now 
that  I  have  seen  the  crater  of  a  real  live  volcano  I  am  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  the  great  basin  in  our  own 
Yellowstone  Park  is  but  the  dying  crater  of  a  once  greater 
volcano  than  Italy  ever  dreamed  of.  The  phenomena  of 
the  two  places  are  strikingly  similar. 

From  the  crater  we  drove  to  PozzuoH,  which  was 
called  in  Paul's  time  Puteoli — see  13th  verse,  28th  chap, 
of  Acts.  Here  Paul  landed  after  his  perilous  voyage  that 
winter,  and  here  he  found  friends  and  tarried  seven  days. 
The  old  pier  is  still  standing  just  as  when  the  great  Apostle 
first  paced  it  beside  his  guard.  Then  Puteoli  was  the 
greatest  center  of  trade  between  Damascus  and  Alexandria. 
Naples  was  but  a  village.  Now  the  latter  has  a  half  million 
population  while  Pozzuoli  has  but  16,000.  Out  of  the 
hillsides  around  this  drowsy  old  village  protrude  evidences 
of  its  former  greatness.  The  ruins  of  a  once  great  amphi- 
theatre almost  as  large  as  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  and 
those  of  temples  and  the  villas  of  the  rich,  are  but  pathetic 
reminders  of  departed  greatness.  Volcanic  action  settled 
one  of  its  heathen  or  pagan  temples  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  waters  have  since  receded  and  the  ruin  has 
been  partly  excavated.     Pillars  of  African  marble  are  still 
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standing  which,  while  submerged,  were  attacked  by  some 
creature  of  the  sea  which  bored  them  so  full  of  holes  they 
now  look  like  ancient  honeycomb.  The  foundations  of 
Cicero's  villa  and  school  are  still  pointed  out,  also  the 
ruins  of  the  villa  of  Horace,  the  poet.  Three  or  four  miles 
further  up  the  shore  of  the  bay — to  which  we  also  drove 
and  where  .we  took  our  dinner — is  the  now  'unimportant 
village  of  Baia.  It  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  bay 
and  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars  it  was  the  most  famous  and 
magnificent  watering  place  of  Italy.  It  attained  the  zenith 
of  its  glory  and  splendor  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  Augustus, 
Nero  and  Hadrian.  The  ruins  of  Julius  Caesar's  palace  are 
still  visible,  but  part  of  its  foundation  is  now  covered  by 
the  sea.  These  you  are  also  able  to  discern  in  driving  by. 
Other  ruins  of  that  age  are  still  apparent  as  you  approach 
the  little  village,  but  once  in  the  town  there  are  ruins  on 
all  sides  of  you,  especially  those  of  temples,  villas  and  once 
imposing  baths.  Here  was  Nero's  summer  residence  at 
the  time  he  authorized  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Paul,  and 
here  he  plotted  and  carried  into  execution  the  assassination 
of  his  own  mother.  It  is  small  wonder  that  God  has 
scarcely  left  one  stone  upon  another  of  the  once  palatial 
residence  of  this  cruel  monster.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions  have  well  nigh  dbliterated  all  evidence  of  the 
magnificence  which  once  enthroned  these  mountain  slopes. 

In  driving  home  we  came  by  another  route,  following 
the  shore  line  of  the  bay,  and  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  under  which  we  had  driven  in  the  morning,  just 
in  time  to  witness  another  of  those  glorious  sunsets  on  the 
Mediterranean — a  deep,  rich  glow  unknown  to  sunsets  in- 
our  land. 

These  little  excursions  show  you  how  we  spent  most  of 
our  eight  days  in  Naples,  but  before  I  bid  the  city  good- 
bye I  want  to  except  from  Europe  generally,  southern 
Italy.  In  a  recent  chapter  I  spoke  my  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  high  average  honesty  of  the  European  people.    To 
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include  southern  Italy  brings  down  the  average  more  than 
I  can  stand  if  I  try  to  stay  by  former  convictions.  True 
I  have  heard  of  nothing  like  a  "hold  up" — in  the  sense  we 
understand  that  expression — since  I  left  America,  but  in 
Naples  and  vicinity  the  "hold  up"  is  not  one  of  the  lost 
arts.  It  is  just  as  effectual  as  in  the  United  States,  only 
the  methods  are  different.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  an  im- 
possibility to  settle  with  a  hotel,  cabman  or  a  guide  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  agreement.  They  will  manage  in  some 
way  to  get  your  consent  to  some  trifling  difference  of 
original  understanding  that  you  are  scarcely  conscious  of, 
and  then  when  you  come  to  settle  they  pull  a  printed  tariff 
on  you  which  is  little  less  than  highway  robbery  itself. 
No  use  to  appeal  to  hotel  man  or  from  driver  to  guide. 
They  all  stand  in  together.  This  is  only  one  of  many  tricks. 
I  could  write  pages  on  this  subject,  but  will  mention  only 
one  other.  A  cabman  drove  us  to  our  hotel  the  other 
night.  I  carefully  counted  out  in  copper  coins  the  amount 
agreed  upon  and  handed  them  to  him.  As  soon  as  my 
back  was  turned  to  go  into  the  hotel  he  put  part  of  this 
change  into  his  pocket  and  came  following  me  into .  the 
hotel  with  the  balance  of  the  change  in  his  hand,  and  feign- 
ing much  excitement,  claiming  that  was  all  I  had  paid  him. 
My  asseverations  were  emphatic  enough  to  carry  a  case 
in  most  any  court  but  they  were  no  good  in  this  instance 
as  the  landlord  plainly  took  the  side  of  the  driver,  and 
so  I  paid  the  difference  over  again,  but  not  ^'ithout  some 
uns])oken  profanity  in  my  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Gibraltar  the  Mighty — First  Letter  Accounts  of  the  Iro- 
quois Holocaust — The  Saddest  Day  of  the  Two  Years' 
Journey — The  Pillars  of  Hercules — Where  the  Festive 
Cork  Comes  From — Ronda  and  Its  Wonderful  Gorge — 
Granada  the  "Living  Ruin" — ^The  Alhambra — Royal 
Monuments — ^Towering   Sierras. 

To  the  school  boy,  Gibraltar  is  but  a  dot  on  the  map 
of  Europe.  With  all  the  reading  of  his  riper  years  he  still 
has  no  faithful  conception  of  this  mighty  fortress  for  which 
so  many  nations  have  contended.  But  if  he  looks  upon 
this  stronghold  from  one  of  its  eminences  for  not  more  than 
ten  minutes,  he  would  not  exchange  what  his  vision  has 
absorbed  of  this  rock  and  its  surroundings  for  what  he 
could  learn  from  all  the  geographies  and  histories  of  the 
world.  Gibraltar  gave  us  a  reception  for  which  this  loca- 
tion is  more  or  less  noted,  where  storms,  land  winds  and 
high  tides  frequently  contend  with  each  other  to  send  the 
sea  pilgrim  ashore  in  a  frightened  and  otherwise  stirred 
up  frame  of  mind  and  stomach.  We  landed  in  a  down- 
pour of  rain,  accompanied  by  a  howling  wind  and  a  high- 
rolling  sea.  But  we  had  been  on  the  sea  so  long  we  were 
ready  to  swim  ashore  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  reach- 
ing land.  Yet  we  shall  always  remember  Gibraltar  for 
other  reasons  than  the  angry  storm,  the  high  winds  and 
waves  of  that  Sunday  morning. 

Once  settled  in  our  hotel  it  took  us  fully  a  half  day  to 
read  the  letters  and  scan  the  papers  awaiting  us  there — 
the  saddest  mail  we  had  received  in  all  our  ejcperience. 
The  hours  of  the  afternoon  went  by  like  one  continuous 
funeral.     Never  again  could  I  take  the  hand  of  my  best 

Our  tour  through  Spain  was  taken  during  our  second  year  out — 
on  our  return  from  the  Orient. 
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Chicago  friend.  I  had  known  of  his  ill  health  before  but  it 
had  not  dawned  upon  me  that  his  end  could  be  so  nean  I 
had  felt  sure  of  the  hours  when  on  our  return  he  would 
want  to  listen  to  the  experiences  and  observations  of  our 
long  tour,  not  to  speak  of  his  cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome 
awaiting  us. 

Again  my  Chicago  acquaintances  and  personal  friends 
had  been  decimated  to  the  extent  of  thirty  by  the  Iroquois 
horror.  Of  course  I-had  expected  the  details  of  this  calam- 
ity would  most  likely  invade  the  ranks  of  my  friends,  and 
in  a  sense  was  prepared  for  that  news,  but  I  little  dreamed 
that  that  record  was  to  include  in  its  ghastly  recital  and 
with  such  horrible  and  crushing  effect  the  two  lovable 
daughters  of  a  dear  old  Anamosa  friend  already  bereft  of 
wife  and  the  charm  and  sweet  influences  of  an  unbroken 
family. 

The  contents  of  one  letter  told  us  of  one  who  is  very 
near  to  us  and  who,  if  living,  was  at  that  hour  lying  in  a 
hospital  after  a  dangerous  and  severe  operation,  and  still 
another  advised  us  of  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  in  Florida. 

The  little  city  of  Gibraltar,  of  perhaps  25,000  inhabitants, 
is  of  itself  of  small  interest  to  the  traveler.  It  nestles  at 
the  foot  and  along  the  lower  slope  of  a  great  British  fortress 
— "the  key  to  the  Mediterranean."  The  strait  of  Gibraltar 
at  its  narrowest  point  here  is  but  eight  miles  wide.  On 
the  opposite  shore  (African)  rises  another  rocky  promon- 
tory. This  with  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  which  lifts  itself 
almost  perpendicularly  1,300  feet  above  the  sea,  in  ancient 
times  were  known  as  the  "Pillars  of  Hercules."  I  am  not 
certain  how  the  height  on  the  African  side  is  fortified,  if 
fortified  at  all,  but  from  away  back  in  the  centuries,  Gibral- 
tar has  been  a  fortress  and  stronghold  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Rock  itself — for  there  is 
scarcely  any  vegetation  on  its  side  toward  the  sea^s  some 
three  miles  long  and  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide, 
its  highest  point  being  1,395  f^^*-     I^  requires  but  scant 
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use  of  the  imagination  to  discover  that,  in  outline  and  form, 
that  great  rock  takes  the  shape  of  a  huge  crouching  lion, 
set  there,  Thackeray  says,  to  guard  the  Mediterranean  pas- 
sage for  its  British  mistress.  This  huge  "lion"  is  joined  to 
Spain  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
not  more  than  a  half  mile  wide. 

Centuries  before  Christ  the  Phoenicians  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  this  strategic  point.  Then  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  about  the  year  170  B.  C.  After  the  "Vandal 
invasion"  Gibraltar  seemingly  dropped  out  of  sight,  at  least 
out  of  history — until  711  A.  D.,  when  it  was  occupied  and 
its  fortifications  strengthened  by  the  Moors  from  Africa. 
For  the  next  thousand  years  Gibraltar  was  a  shining  mark, 
coveted  by  several  different  kingdoms  which  fought  for  its 
possession  with  varying  success,  though  the  Moors  held 
it  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  But  more  celebrated 
than  all  the  previous  sieges  was  that  of  1704,  when  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  finally  took  it  from  the  Spaniard,  but  to  hold  it 
our  own  dear  Forefather — Johnny  Bull — had  to  stand  a 
six  months'  bombardment  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain 
and  France.  But  "John"  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw 
it,  especially  a  strategic  point  on  the  sea,  and  held  on  to  it. 
Again  he  had  to  heroically  defend  it  in  1727  against  the  im- 
pulsive Spaniard  who  was  too  proud  to  submit  to  its  loss. 
For  seventy-five  years  the  British  found  it  a  mere  pastime 
to  hold  this  fortified  Rock  against  the  world  as  compared 
with  the  last  great  siege  of  Gibraltar  which  began  in  1779 
and  lasted  until  1783.  With  the  help  of  French  engineers, 
floating  batteries  thought  to  be  "incombustible  and  unsink- 
able,"  lay  in  the  harbor  and  challenegd  to  daily  duel  Brit- 
ain's heaviest  artillery.  For  four  years  the  enemy  battered 
away  at  this  Rock  fortress  in  vain,  but  from  the  English 
"hidden  batteries"  he  always  got  back  as  good  as  he  sent. 
This  siege  dragged  its  weary  length  through  four  long 
years,  but  our  respected  ancestor  still  held  on  with  all  that 
tenacity  for  which  he  is  still  noted.     He  kept  his  powder 
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dry  and  trusted  in  his  own  might — he  could  not  leave  his 
cause  with  God  fon  he  stole  the  property  in  the  first  place — 
till  he  tired  his  enemies  out,  and  since  that  day  the  world's 
navies  have  not  dared  to  dispute  the  right  of  John  Bull, 
Esq.,  to  Gibraltar. 

It  is  easily  the  world's  greatest  fortress.  I  got  permis- 
sion to  visit  its  "Galleries,"  narrow  streets  cut  out  deep  in 
the  rock,  zig-zag  the  whole  face  of  this  mountain — streets 
so  deep  as  to  perfectly  cover  the  movements  of  troops  or 
wagons  loaded  with  army  supplies,  from  the  g^ns  of  the 
enemy.  Leading  out  from  these  streets  are  tunnels  called 
"galleries,"  hewn  through  the  living  rock.  These  circle  the 
hill  at  various  altitudes.  Every  little  way  along  these  "gal- 
leries" a  great  chamber  is  hewn  out  and  a  battery  planted 
with  no  daylight  save  the  small  portholes  through  which 
the  gunner  may  fire.  The  gun  squad  is  not  only  out  of 
sight  but  there  is  a  wall  of  natural  rock  15  to  40  feet  thick 
between  them  and  the  enemy's  shells.  The  only  possible 
danger  here,  in  time  of  action,  would  lie  in  a  chance  shot 
entering  a  porthole  not  larger  than  a  barrel  head.  For  my 
part  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  of  life  with  one  of 
these  batteries  than  on  one  of  our  trans-continental  trains. 
Even  the  officials,  who  attend  you  in  visiting  this  world 
renowned  fortification,  claim  not  to  know  the  number  of 
batteries  or  guns  with  which  Gibraltar  is  defended.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  this  is  feigned  ignorance.  The  heavier  gtinS 
and  what  they  now  consider  their  most  effective  defense 
are  mounted  in  the  open  on  top  of  the  great  rock,  but  none 
save  British  subjects  may  visit  there.  I  shall  always  think 
of  this  fortress  as  a  monster  rock  three  miles  long,  a  half 
mile  wide  and  1,300  feet  high,  honeycombed  with  tunnels 
and  in  every  cell  a  battery  ready  to  deal  out  death  to  any 
enemy  presumptuous  enough  to  come  that  way,  "haired 
up"  and  with  "blood  in  their  eyes." 

The  town  and  fortress  is  practically  an  island,  and  so 
small  a  one  that  anything  like  permanent  residence  there 
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must  seem  quite  like  exile.  Two  or  three  miles  is  the  sum 
total  of  good  driving.  This  takes  you  through  their  "Ala- 
meda"— principal  garden — ^which  contains  some  gigantic 
specimens  of  sub-tropical  plants,  and  some  indifferent  stat- 
uary of  English  army  and  navy  heroes  who  distinguished 
themselves  either  in  the  capture  or  defense  of  Gibraltar. 
"Europa  Point"  is  also  another  lion  along  this  drive.  In 
reaching  it  you  have  made  an  elevation  of  several  hundred 
feet,  from  which  one  gets  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea 
while  taking  in  various  points  of  interest  both  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  Spain.  Here,  too,  is  the  Governor's  summer 
residence,  nothing  like  as  artistic  or  palatial  as  many  of  our 
"summer  homes"  at  inland  lakes  or  seaside  resorts.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  does  not  require  a  very  large  Governor 
anjrway  to  preside  over  about  two  square  miles  of  rock 
with  a  fringe  of  human  life  and  vegetation  clinging  to  one 
edge  of  it.  The  population  is  decidedly  cosmopolitan. 
Aside  from  the  6,000  British  soldiers,  there  are  many  Eng- 
lish and  some  Persian  and  India  traders,  but  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  people  are  the  descendants  of  the 
haughty  Castilian,  with  quite  a  sprinkling  of  the  Moors 
who  once  were  the  proud  possessors  of  the  land. 

To  reach  the  mainland  of  Spain  one  has  to  cross  over  to 
Algeciras,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  This  is  a  forty 
minute  ride  on  a  small  steamer.  Here  we  get  our  train, 
of  average  European  make  up  and  comfort,  to  begin  our 
tour  through  southern  Spain.  We  are  not  long  en  route 
before  the  exclamation  of  "Poor  old  Spain"  is  on  our  lips. 
For  fifty  miles  out  the  villages  are  small  and  unimportant, 
the  country,  almost  treeless,  is  worn  out;  its  hillsides  gut- 
tered and  scarred  by  the  ravages  of  time,  the  storms  of 
the  centuries.  There  were  occasional  valleys  still  under 
cultivation,  but  these  were  not  in  evidence  half  as  often 
as  the  unfenced  "remains"  of  some  old  almond  g^ove  which, 
at  this  season,  is  covered  with  a  white  or  light  pink  bloom 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  taken  in  their  landscape  setting, 
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forcibly  reminds  one  of  that  last  and  final  flush  that  dec- 
orates the  cheek  of  "slow  consumption."  To  this  landscape 
must  also  be  added  the  remains  now  and  then  of  some 
ancient  castle  crumbling  back  to  mother  dust  from  the 
crown  of  some  rugged  hill  or  rocky  eminence.  In  most 
cases  enough  of  the  walls  remain  standing  to  outline 
these  once  princely  homes  of  the  Moors.  Further  inland, 
however,  we  came  upon  a  somewhat  different  country,  and 
to  me  an  entirely  new  industry.  How  thoughtlessly  we 
handle  or  throw  away  the  little  thing  we  call  a  "cork."  I 
had  never  seriously  asked  where  they  came  from  or  from 
what  they  were  made — whether  from  body  of  tree  or  bark. 
But  here  we  were  riding  through  great  groves — sometimes 
quite  a  forest — of  cork  trees  whose  bodies  had  been  scalped 
in  such  a  peculiar  way  that  they  attracted  my  attention  at 
once.  Inquiry  soon  elicited  the  fact  that  growing  cork  was 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  southern  Spain.  The  tree 
is  a  peculiar  looking  one,  rough  and  shaggy,  and  will  aver- 
age in  size — according  to  age — from  a  few  inches  to  two 
feet  in  diameter.  It  has  a  large  and  spreading  top  which 
attains  perhaps  a  third  greater  height  than  our  common 
apple  trees.  Merchandise  known  to  commerce  as  "cork" 
comes  from  the  bark  of  these  trees.  Every  six  or  seven 
years  the  trunks  are  stripped  stark  naked,  from  the  ground 
to  their  first  limbs.  It  comes  off  in  great  sheets  and  is 
tough  enough  not  to  split  when  weighted  down  and  tied  in 
flat  bales.  Some  of  this  bark  is  two  to  three  inches  thick, 
the  thinner  bark  coming  from  the  younger  trees  and  from 
which  the  shorter  and  smaller  corks  are  cut.  Now  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  why  these  trees  do  not  immediately 
proceed  to  die  after  their  whole  bodies  are  laid  entirely 
naked,  but  at  once  commence  to  put  on  a  new  skin  or  cov- 
ering which  it  requires  six  or  seven  years  to  fully  mature. 
There  may  be  school  boys  who  can  explain  away  this  sum- 
mersault of  nature,  but  they  don't  live  in  Spain.  We  saw 
great  ricks  of  cork  along  side-tracks  ready  to  be  shipped, 
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while  we  passed  many  freight  cars  loaded  with  it  on  the 
way  to  the  sea  and  from  thence  to  be  distributed  to  every 
land  and  clime. 

We  stop  for  a  day  only  at  Ronda.  The  town  itself  would 
not  even  warrant  this  halt  but  for  the  magnificent  amphi- 
theater of  mountains  encircling  it,  and  other  natural 
scenery.  The  little  city  itself  is  situated  on  the  spur  of 
one  of  these  mountains  2,460  feet  above  the  sea,  and  divid- 
ing the  old  Moorish  town  from  the  modern  town,  runs  a 
little  river  whose  accomplishments  in  the  vistas  of  the  past 
are  worthy  to  be  sung  in  all  ages.  That  faith  which  Christ 
illustrated  when  He  said,  "Say  unto  this  mountain,  be  thou 
removed  and  cast  into  the  sea  and  it  shall  be  done,"  has  its 
prototype  in  the  work  of  this  mountain  stream.  Many 
thousands  of  years  ago  this  ridge  was  a  barrier  to  these 
waters  which  must  ultimately  pass,  and  seeking  the  point 
of  least  resistance,  the  little  river  began  its  work.  How 
well  it  accomplished  its  object  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
standing  on  the  Main  street  bridge  which  now  spans  the 
chasm  it  has  gradually  and  imperceptibly  made  for  itself 
through  the  once  solid  rock.  The  bridge  at  street  level 
stands  on  natural  rock  abutments,  being  the  shoulders  of  a 
300  feet  chasm  in  width  and  530  feet  deep.  A  little  farther 
down  stream  is  the  public  garden  which  extends  to  the 
very  brink  of  this  awe  inspiring  gorge.  Protected  by  an 
iron  railing  you  can  feel  your  hair  lift  as  you  look  almost 
perpendicularly  down  600  feet  upon  'the  turbulent  waters 
still  grinding  away  on  their  task  of  removing  this  mountain 
to  the  sea. 

Still  another  view  discloses  eight  or  ten  flour  mills  dot- 
ting the  river's  bank.  They  look  but  little  larger  than  the 
playhouses  of  our  childhood,  and  the  many  gardens  beyond 
remind  you  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  checkerboard.  No 
wonder  the  Romans  selected  this  as  an  ideal  site  for  a 
country  village,  away  back  in  the  wee  small  centuries,  or 
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that  the  Moors,  a  thousand  years  later,  cherished  and  loved 
this  spot  of  nature  so  wonderfully  developed. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  looking  down  on  nature's  mar- 
velous developments,  but  one  only  has  to  lift  his  eyes  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  rim  of  the  village  to  enjoy  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  landscapes.  The  town  is  surrounded  as  with  a  picket 
fence  by  lofty  peaks  lifting  themselves  up  4,500  to  6,500 
feet  above  the  sea. 

A  ten  hours'  ride  by  daylight  brings  us  to  the  once  capi- 
tal city  of  south  Spain,  viz,  Granada.  It  is  an  enjoyable 
day's  ride  through  a  much  better  country  than  we  had 
passed  in  coming  up  to  Ronda.  The  valleys  were  widen- 
ing and  what  was  not  already  growing  some  kind  of  small 
grain,  was  being  plowed  for  some  other  crop.  The  hill- 
sides, generally  sloping  though  sometimes  steep,  were 
checkered  with  olive  groves.  However,  we  were  never  out 
of  sight  of  mountains,  and  once  we  had  to  cross  a  rugged 
range  of  considerable  elevation,  and  several  times  crossed 
the  same  frisky,  roaring  river,  high  above  its  racing  waters 
— once  on  a  steel  bridge  384  feet  long  and  203  feet  high. 
We  traced  one  rich  valley  said  to  contain  25,000  popula- 
tion, nearly  all  of  whom  are  farmers.  The  large  village  and 
the  country  homes  gave  evidence  of  much  wealth  and  con- 
siderable culture.  It  looked  more  like  some  choice  commu- 
nity in  the  Mississippi  valley  than  any  other  spot  I  saw  in 
Spain. 

Granada,  once  a  city  of  a  half  million  inhabitants,  has 
now  a  scant  seventy-five  thousand.  It  would  be  quite  cor- 
rect to  call  the  city  itself  a  "living  ruin."  Five  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory  as  the  Moorish 
capital.  At  that  time  it  was  by  far  the  wealthiest  city  of 
that  kingdom,  and  for  that  age  possessed  a  brilliant  civil- 
ization. Its  court  was  frequented  by  eminent  scholars  and 
poets  from  other  lands.  Architects  and  artists  of  conti- 
nental fame  built  and  decorated  her  palaces,  while  the  land- 
scape gardener  converted  the  immediate  environment  into 
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dreams  of  beautiful  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Then,  as  some- 
times now,  prosperity  bred  dissension  and,  of  course,  dis- 
sension weakness.  This  furnished  the  opportunity  for 
which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  been  waiting.  Their 
kingdoms — also  a  part  of  what  is  now  Spain — were  united 
and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  accomplished  in 
1491. 

"There  was  crying  in  Granada  when  the  sun  was  going 

down. 
Some  calling  on  the  Trinity — some  calling  on  Mahoun. 
Here  passed   away   the   Koran — there  in   the   Cross  was 

borne, 
And   here  was  heard  the   Christian  bell — ^and  there  the 

Moorish  horn." 

Simultaneous  with  Granada's  fall  began  her  decline.  The 
decrees  of  the  Catholic  Kings  depopulated  the  city  rapidly, 
and  nowhere  were  the  ravages  of  the  "Inquisition"  more 
violent.  "Though  its  glory  has  departed,  Granada  is  still 
the  culminating  point  for  all  visitors  to  Spain."  Our  own 
Washington  Irving  has  helped  to  immortalize  its  Palace — 
the  "Alhambra" — the  home  of  the  Moorish  kings.  Fre- 
quent restorations  in  cheaper  material  and  less  artistic 
work  have  somewhat  marred  this  palace,  so  much  so  that 
a  single  inspection  is  apt  to  be  disappointing,  but  it  grows 
upon  one  who  has  the  time  to  pay  it  several  visits.  It  has 
to  be  studied  as  in  the  days  of  its  occupancy  with  imagina- 
tion free  to  supply  its  royal  furnishings.  In  an  architec- 
tural and  artistic  sense,  for  its  time,  it  was  a  wonderful — 
and  perhaps  I  could  safely  say — magnificent  palace ;  but  to 
enthuse  over  it  one  would  better  see  it  before  visiting  the 
palaces  and  mausoleums  of  Sha  Jahan,  in  India.  By  com- 
parison, there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  artistic  workmanship  or 
exquisite  architecture  in  the  Granada  buildings. 

The  Alhambra  has  been  visited  by  so  many  Americans 
and  so  much  has  been  written  in  description  of  it  for  our 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  I  refrain  from  entering 
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into  much  detail  regarding  it.  It  is  well  worth  visiting 
as  an  object  of  the  highest  expression  of  a  former  and  de- 
cidedly unique  civilization,  besides  some  might  find  satis- 
faction in  visiting  the  Ambassadors'  hall  where  Columbus 
received  the  commission  for  his  "voyage  of  discovery"  that 
gave  to  the  world  America,  and  where  only  the  year  before 
was  held  the  last  great  council  of  the  Moors  whom  Boabdil 
called  together  to  consider  the  surrender  of  Granada. 
Without  the  use  of  the  camera,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  the  reader  see  the  beautiful  decorations  of  this  hall 
which  is  37  feet  square  and  60  feet  high.  Its  domed  ceiling 
is  coffered  in  larch  wood,  which,  Baedeker  says,  is  compared 
to  the  surface  of  an  elaborately  cut  gem,  while  its  walls 
bear  152  different  patterns  impressed  with  iron  moulds  into 
its  marble  stucco  lining  while  still  in  a  plastic  state.  The 
"Hall  of  Judiciary,"  the  Sultana's  Reception  room  and  her 
chambers,  are  also  magnificently  decorated,  while  many 
other  apartments  are  almost  equally  as  well  ornamented  in 
stucco,  marbles  and  carved  woods.  The  best  architectural 
effects  are  seen  from  the  courts  around  which  the  various 
apartments  are  grouped.  The  suggestion  of  the  Moor's 
African  tent  life  is  everywhere  noted  in  the  slender  marble 
columns,  little  larger  than  tent  poles,  which  support  bal- 
conies and  corridors  whose  screens  and  other  fretwork — 
wrought  in  marble  stucco— often  represent  patterns  of  his 
once  used  tent  rugs  and  wall  hangings.  The  most  impress- 
ive of  these  courts  are  those  of  the  "Myrtle,"  whose  large 
central  pool  is  surrounded  by  a  well  trimmed  myrtle  hedge, 
and  that  of  the  "Lions,"  whose  center  bears  a  large  foun- 
tain-basin resting  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve  lions.  The 
faces  of  these  marble  beasts  evidently  once  smiled  and 
looked  happy,  but  the  ravages  of  time — 500  years  in  an 
open  court — have  wrought  great  changes  in  facial  expres- 
sion. Some  are  repentant  and  weeping,  while  others  are 
making  grimaces  that  would  challenge  my  dog  "Schneider" 
to  mortal  combat.    In  1550  Charles  V.  tore  away  part  of 
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this  palace  to  make  room  for  the  building  of  a  magnificent 
palace  for  himself,  the  outer  walls  and  roof  of  which  were 
completed,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  stands  there  to-day 
unfinished,  greatly  obscuring  the  real  monument  it  was 
so  elaborately  planned  to  outdo.  The  palace  grounds, 
which  are  large,  are  still  enclosed  by  the  original  walls 
with  their  23  towers.  Outside  the  walls,  thanks  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  sides  of  the  bluff,  all  around,  are 
covered  by  a  magnificent  elm  forest,  which  he  caused  to  be 
planted  in  181 5,  now  the  noblest  monument  he  could  have 
caused  to  be  lifted  up  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over 
Napoleon. 

We  visited  the  Granada  Cathedral  which  is  the  second 
largest  in  Spain.  It  was  built  as  a  memorial  or  thank- 
offering  for  their  final  victory  over  the  Moors.  Its  interior 
finish  is  elaborate,  while  many  of  its  decorations  are  works 
of  the  best  religious  art  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  its 
"Capilla  Real"  is  the  burial  chapel  for  the  Catholic  Kings. 
Royal  monuments,  side  by  side,  mark  the  last  resting  place 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella,  also  within  the 
same  elaborate  enclosure  is  a  handsome  monument  to  their 
daughter — Johanna — and  her  husband  Philip,  who  died  in 
Austria.  In  a  crypt  underneath  these  tombs  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  are  the  remains  of  Philip— the  same  coffin  which 
his  half  demented  wife  took  with  her  on  a  tour  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  in  returning  to  Spain  with  his  body. 
There  were  no  railways  in  those  days,  her  escort  being 
20,000  soldiers.  Among  other  curio  in  this  chapel  is  the 
jewel  box — 2l  small  metal  trunk — of  Queen  Isabella,  from 
which  were  taken  the  jewels  she  pawned  to  fit  out  the 
Columbus  "expedition  of  discovery."  In  going  to  the  height 
on  which  the  greater  remains  of  the  old  Moorish  city  now 
stand,  we  pass  a  most  novel  community  of  2,500  gypsies 
who  dwell  in  caves  in  the  side  of  the  bluff.  The  fronts  of 
their  homes  are  usually  of  stone,  one  window  or  perhaps 
a  half  glass  door  being  their  only  light.    They  are  largely 
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a  community  of  beggars  who  have  lived  in  the  country  so 
many  centuries  that  the  tribe  has  lost  all  ancestral  knowl- 
edge of  itself.  The  present  generation  have  not  the  re- 
motest idea  who  they  are,  or  from  whence  they  came.  The 
narrow  streets  dug  out  of  the  rocks,  the  homes  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  together  with  one  of  the  grand- 
est landscapes  of  earth,  are  the  motives  for  this  tiresome 
climb.  But  it  richly  paid.  Nowhere  else  in  all  the  world 
would  one  meet  with  so  peculiar  a  people  or  see  a  village 
of  such  unique  homes,  while  God  seldom  spreads  out  for 
the  vision  of  man  a  more  charming  view.  First  the  eye 
sweeps  over  the  decaying  old  city  lying  at  our  feet,  far 
below,  then  a  range  of  foot-hills  rising  almost  to  the  dig- 
nity of  mountains,  immediately  beyond  which — apparently 
not  more  than  four  miles  away — the  Sierra  Nevadas  boldly 
lift  themselves  up  12,000  feet  high.  Their  hood  and  mantle 
are  the  eternal  snows,  for  they  never  disappear,  but  in 
February  its  covering,  broader  and  deeper,  glistening  under 
a  midday  sun — is  a  glory  to  look  upon.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  range  is  30  miles  distant  and  in  winter  the  chill  from 
this  great  body  of  snow  gives  Granada  what  we  call  at 
home  good  March  weather.  And  yet  in  the  Washington 
Irving  Hotel,  where  we  stop,  there  is  not  a  chimney  on  or 
a  stove  in  the  house.  After  freezing  for  a  day  or  two,  I 
discovered  two  small  steam  pipes — ^same  cqjor  as  the  wood 
work — crossing  one  end  of  my  room,  on  the  floor,  close  up 
against  the  "base  board"  but  I  had  to  strike  a  match  to  find 
them,  and  yet  this  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
hotels  in  Spain. 

Before  leaving  Granada  go  with  me  to  the  Cartuja — a 
monastery  now  out  of  use  as  such.  This  was  built  nearly 
400  years  ago  by  an  order  of  Monks  who  took  the  "Vow  of 
Silence."  The  decorations  in  its  cloisters  and  long  dining 
hall  by  the  Monks  themselves  are  remarkable  only  for 
their  repulsive  character.  They  represent  many  scenes  of 
martyrdom  among  their  saints,  but  the  decorations  of  the 
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chapel  adjoining  are  both  rich  and  beautiful.  There  is  a 
high  altar  of  considerable  magnificence,  statuettes  and 
paintings  by  the  best  masters  of  that  time,  but  that  which 
interested  me  most  I  found  in  the  Sacristy — 2,  large  room 
off  this  chapel.  Its  walls  are  encrusted  with  the  most 
costly  varieties  of  marble,  and  much  ornamentation  in  real 
gold,  but  that  which  best  illustrated  the  religious  zeal  and 
enduring  patience  of  this  toiling,  speechless  monk,  was  his 
artistic  and  painstaking  work  on  the  altar,  doors,  window 
frames  and  cabinets  for  holding  the  vestments,  in  this 
room.  It  was  nearly  all  done  by  one  man  who  silently 
followed  his  task  for  thirty-four  years  before  he  saw  its 
completion.  Barring  the  Mausoleum  which  Shah  Jehan, 
of  India,  built  for  his  wife,  I  have  never  seen  such  match- 
less inlaid  work  as  decorates  the  parts  I  have  mentioned. 
They  are  of  the  most  costly  woods  inlaid  with  tortoise 
shell,  silver,  ivory  and  mother  of  pearl,  and  much  of  it  so 
minute  that  the  parts  must  have  been  handled  by  the  Jew- 
eler's tweezers,  all  ingeniously  wrought  into  representa- 
tions of  flowers,  vines  and  geometrical  symbols  of  a  richly 
decorative  character,  yet  over  all  a  pervasive  quiet  and  sub- 
dued beauty.  In  its  way  it  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Spanish 
art 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Seville — Velazquez  and  Murillo — The  World's  Second  Ca- 
thedral— ^Columbus'  Tomb — A  Glance  at  Boyhood  School 
Days — Famed  Italica — "Belshazzar"  and  His  Paralyzing 
Bible  Lore--Cordova— ^Madrid's  Wealth  and  Tone — 
Great  Paintings  and  Their  Influence, 

Pulling  out  of  Granada  for  Seville  in  the  broad  light  of 
a  beautiful  morning,  it  was  easy  to  discover  the  first  causes 
of  the  city  we  had  left  behind  as  we  plunged  into  the  great 
valley  of  the  Rio  Genii.  For  a  long  distance  we  traced  a 
rich  and  ever  broadening  agricultural  district.  Here  was 
really  "up  to  date"  country  life  in  Spain,  for  they  are  al- 
ready developing  a  considerable  sugar  beet  industry.  We 
passed  two  or  three  spic-span  new  mills — I  ought  to  add 
that  anything  new  in  Spain  is  very  noticeable — ^but  by  far 
the  larger  area  of  this  great  body  of  fine  land  is  still  being 
utilized  in  the  old  way  for  small  grain  and  root  crops.  As 
we  commence  to  reach  the  higher  elevations  the  olive 
groves  are  again  in  evidence.  The  slopes  and  steep  hill- 
sides are  covered  with  them,  and  this  is  about  a  fair  de- 
scription of  most  of  the  country  through  which  we  rode 
that  day.  Much  of  it  was  rich,  broad  valley  everywhere 
dotted  with  Spanish  farmers  and  their  mules,  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  next  crop.  The  olive  grove  is  the  industry 
of  the  hill  and  mountain  side,  while  here  and  there  are 
mountainous  districts  too  rugged  for  any  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  the  latter  are  quite  the  e;2cception  along  this  day's 
run.  The  last  few  miles  into  Seville,  we  pass  some  orange 
groves  laden  with  ripened  fruit.  Seville  lies  in  a  broad 
valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  smaller  ocean  craft  to  the  sea  (54  miles).  In  the 
main,  the  city  is  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  which  it 
inherited  from  the  Moors.    Nearly  a  thousand  years  ago 
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it  was  a  city  of  400,000  souls.  To-day  its  population  only 
numbers  146,000,  but  it  is  a  gay  city  and  always  has  been, 
thus  justifying  the  old  German  proverb,  "He  whom  God 
loves  has  a  house  in  Seville,"  It  has  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful climates  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  True  it  is 
hot  in  mid-summer,  but  it  seldom  has  a  sunless  day  in 
winter,  and  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown.  Rosesi 
blossom  throughout  the  entire  winter,  while  almost  every 
open  space  is  given  over  to  orange  culture.  The  city,  un- 
like Granada,  does  not  impress  one  as  a  "has  been,"  al- 
though that  would  be  true  in  a  very  large  sense,  for  even 
200  years  before  Christ  it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  coun- 
try then  known  as  Baetica.  It  became  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  conquering  Romans 
who,  under  Caesar,  captured  the  place  in  B.  C.  45.  It 
would  take  pages  to  give  details  of  the  fluctuating  govern- 
ments for  which  this  city  has  served  as  capital  down  the 
centuries.  Its  greatest  latter  day  impulse  came  to  it 
through  the  discovery  of  America.  Columbus  landed  here 
on  his  return  voyage  from  the  West  Indies,  March  31st, 
1493,  and  the  town  went  crazy  over  his  investing  it  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  from  those  islands. 
It  was  a  boom  of  the  Col.  Sellers  type  and  its  head  swelled 
with  a  hitherto  undreamed  of  importance. 

But  this  same  bauble  was  taken  away  from  them  in  1720 
and  made  to  serve  another  real  estate  boom,  this  time  for 
Cadiz.  Later  Seville  entered  upon  a  more  substantial  pros- 
perity following  the  dredging  of  its  river,  which  gave  back 
to  the  place  its  once  maritime  importance.  It  is  now  tfie 
home  and  headquarters  of  several  steamship  companies, 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  Spanish  coasting  trade.  Again  Se- 
ville, with  pardonable  pride,  boasts  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  Spain's  two  greatest  painters ;  indeed,  one  might  almost 
truly  say  of  the  world,  for  no  one  surpasses  in  their  spe- 
cialties Velazquez — ^born  here  in  1559 — and  Murillo  in  1617, 
both  of  whom  the  city  has  honored  with  monuments  in 
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finest  marble  and  bronze.  But  music,  it  is  said,  has  done 
even  more  than  these  exalted  painters  to  make  this  city 
famous.  It  is  the  scene  of  Mozart's  "Don  Juan"  and  "Fi- 
garo" and  of  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  while  there  are  still  many- 
claimants  to  be  the  identical  shop  of  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville." But  Seville  has  another  distinction  which  she  is 
proud  of  and  wears  well  to  the  front  of  her  cap,  and  that  is 
the  largest  cathedral  in  the  world  save  only  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  It  was  begim  502  years  ago  and  finished  104  years 
later.  To  my  mind  Baedeker  expresses  it  the  most  con- 
cisely when  he  says,  "It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  largest, 
handsomest  and  richest  Gothic  churches  in  Christendom, 
unexcelled  in  its  impression  of  solemn  mystery,  and  at 
once  a  veritable  museum  of  works  of  art,  and  a  treasury 
of  historical  association."  To  even  speak  of  all  the  parts 
and  objects  of  interest  within  this  cathedral  which  compel 
one's  attention,  would  require  many  pages,  and  even  then 
what  insipid  reading  it  would  make.  The  rhythm  of  a 
poem,  the  passing  of  an  emotion  of  the  soul,  are  not  always 
easy  to  transfer  to  paper.  One  may  write  and  write  of  a 
master's  greatest  painting,  but  the  reader  never  sees  the 
picture  until  he  looks  upon  it  with  his  own  eyes.  This 
cathedral  is  admittedly  a  world-wide  success  architectur- 
ally. It  covers  124,000  square  feet  of  ground.  It  is  250  by 
380  feet  aside  from  towers,  sacristy,  etc.,  while  its  lofty 
ceiling — ^vaulting  of  the  nave — is  132  feet  high.  Down  the 
long  aisles  one  sees  a  wilderness  of  beautiful  columns,  and 
overhead — in  the  sky,  as  it  were — ^a  network  of  many 
arches,  like  the  symmetrical  tops  of  so  many  trees  which, 
by  their  well  chosen  proportions,  add  grace,  dignity  and 
beauty — ^not  to  say  majesty — ^to  the  whole  interior.  The 
two  great  organ  lofts,  the  high  altar,  the  choir  and  some 
of  the  side  chapels,  finished  in  choice  woods  and  the  most 
costly  marbles,  decorated  mostly  in  relief,  in  gold  and 
bronze,  and  with  paintings  by  some  of  the  masters  in  re- 
ligious art,  are  dreams  of  artistic  luxuriance.     Statuary, 
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tombs  and  monuments  sacred  to  the  honored  dead  of  their 
church,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  this  great  temple  of  wor- 
ship. It  is  not  surprising  that  tliis  temple  of  all  others  in 
Spain  should  be  thought  the  most  fitting  as  the  last  and 
final  resting  place  of  the  bones  of  Columbus.  They  have 
halted  in  at  least  four  different  states  and  two  different 
hemispheres,  and  let  us  hope  they  are  now  at  rest.  The 
last  removal  was  from  the  cathedral  of  Havana.  The 
bronze  Sarcophagus  containing  his  remains  is  supported 
on  a  base  of  marble,  by  four  allegorical  figures  in  bronze — 
each  in  type  and  expression  resembling  one  of  the  four 
peoples  who  had  most  befriended  the  discoverer — sl  unique 
but  not  magnificent  monument.  When  I  was  a  bare-footed, 
country  kid,  going  to  summer  school  and  getting  my  first 
knowledge  of  the  beginnigs  of  America  from  my  primary 
geography,  it  was  quite  remote  from  my  thoughts  then  that 
some  day  I  would  call  at  the  birth-place  and  very  home 
(Genoa)  of  this  wonderful  discoverer,  and  soon  after  stand 
in  the  magnificent  and  courtly  hall  of  Granada  where  he 
was  commissioned  for  that  voyage  of  discovery,  and  then 
visit  that  city  of  his  adopted  land  to  which  he  first  returned 
from  thart  voyage  and  set  aflame  with  great  expectations 
of  increased  commerce,  and  finally  that  I  would  stand  by, 
and  even  touch  the  coffin  containing  the  bones  of  this  hero, 
more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  events  that  made 
famous  his  name  in  all  lands.  If  the  schoolma'am  had  said 
all  this  was  coming  to  me  I  should  have  simply  replied, 
"Come  off,  you're  working  me  for  a  good  little  boy  the  rest 
of  the  term." 

A  drive  of  five  miles  into  the  country  from  Seville  brings 
us  to  the  once  considerable  town  of  Italica.  The  place  was 
founded  205  years  before  Christ  by  Scipio  Africanus  as  a 
refuge  for  his  veteran  soldiers.  This  was  the  birthplace 
of  three  boys  who  afterwards  became  Roman  Emperors, 
VIZ :  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Theodosius.  Probably  no  other 
village  in  the  world  ever  produced  three  men  of  such  wide 
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celebrity.  Two  thousand  years  ago  this  town  had  an  am- 
phitheater two-thirds  as  large  and  nearly  as  imposing  as 
the  great  amphitheater  at  Rome.  Its  circular  foundations 
and  much  of  the  circular  seating  are  still  in  place;  also  its 
runways  for  wild  animals  and  the  arena  for  fighting  the 
beasts.  It  was  a  strong,  heavy  structure  and  the  whole 
building  might  now  be  extant  but  for  the  fact  that  during 
the  middle  ages  it  became  a  quarry  for  Seville  and  its  cut 
stone  entered  into  other  buildings  of  that  city.  I  have 
mentioned  Valazquez  and  Murillo  as  the  two  great  Spanish 
artists  who  were  bom  in  Seville,  and  whose  accomplish- 
ments added  much  to  the  fame  of  that  city.  They  were  as 
unlike  in  their  gifts  as  two  men  could  be.  Valazquez  was 
a  man  of  no  particular  sentiment  nor  lofty  emotions,  but  he 
never  had  a  superior  as  an  animal  and  portrait  painter. 
He  drifted  to  Madrid  where  he  soon  attracted  attention 
and  became  the  painter  to  the  court.  This  position  gave 
him  great  prestige  which  led  on  to  fame  and  fortune.  Mu- 
rillo, abounding  in  high  thoughts  and  soul  emotions,  re- 
mained at  Seville,  doing  cathedral  and  monastery  work 
until  he  became  Spain's  greatest  apostle  of  high  religious 
art.  Fully  thirty  of  his  more  famous  canvases  still  remain 
in  the  town.  We  went  to  see  all  of  them.  They  are  mostly 
in  the  Provincial  Museum  where,  if  not  one  of  his  greatest, 
one  of  his  most  interesting  pictures  hangs.  For  a  friend 
he  painted  a  Madonna  and  child  on  a  large  napkin,  laying 
on  the  colors  so  thin  that  they  scarcely  conceal  the  texture 
of  the  linen,  and  yet  his  conception  of  the  Virgin  and  child 
is  quite  as  well  brought  out  as  in  several  of  his  other 
Madonnas  which  are  now  reg^arded  as  the  work  of  a  great 
master.  Two  of  his  more  famous  compositions  hang  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  viz:  "Thirst" 
and  "Christ  feeding  the  five  thousand."  The  first  repre- 
sents Moses  smiting  the  rock  from  which  a  great  stream 
is  gushing,  while  the  children  of  Israel  and  their  famishing 
animals  are  in  animated  contention  for  an  opportunity  to 
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quench  their  thirst  It  is  so  well  executed  and  so  realistic 
in  composition  that  it  at  once  appeals  to  the  visitor.  It  so 
impressed  my  "swell"  friend  "Belshazzar,"  who  happened 
to  be  stopping  at  the  same  hotel,  that  he  sought  me  out 
and  with  impressive  seriousness  cautioned  me  not  to  leave 
town  without  first  seeing  those  Murillos  at  the  Hospital. 
It  was  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  life.  He 
said  he  "could  just  sit  there  all  day  and  look  at  that  paint- 
ing of  Peter  striking  the  rock,"  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  several  times  quoting  Peter,  but  with  no  reference 
whatever  to  Moses  as  being  associated  with  that  miracle. 
In  the  meantime,  while  he  was  clear  "off"  on  his  Bible  his- 
tory, he  was  pulling  away  on  a  cigar  I  could  not  help  but 
notice  and  which  he  was  plainly  ashamed  of  himself.  It 
was  burning  up  the  side  like  a  "Pittsburg  stoga,"  and  he 
apologized  by  saying,  "I  don't  understand  it,  all  the  others 
smoked  so  well — fine  cigars  1  I  paid  1.75,  or  was  it  1.80? 
1.80,  by  George  1  Ought  be  good  cigars  at  that  price" 
(about  28  cents  each,  our  money). 

But  I  was  saying  something  about  paintings  and  artists. 
Velasquez  has  no  paintings  at  Seville  worth  mentioning. 
The  great  gallery  of  the  large  city  has  a  fashion  of  robbing 
the  churches,  cathedrals  and  galleries  of  the  outside  and 
less  central  towns,  of  their  best  things  in  way  of  art.  The 
national  museum  of  Madrid  will  show  us  more  than  60  of 
Velasquez's  best  works,  and  forty  odd  of  Murillo's. 

But  before  leaving  Seville  we  must  just  look  into  another 
relic  of  Moorish  times,  viz:  the  Alkazar,  which  was  not 
only  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  kings,  but  has  remained 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Spain 
ever  since.  Moorish  in  architecture  it  reminds  one  very 
much  of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada.  Its  original  form  was 
that  of  a  huge  citadel.  The  present  walls  with  their  em- 
battled towers,  surrounding  the  ample  grounds,  give  it  a 
decided  mediaeval  air.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  at  one 
time  the  principal  fortification  of  the  city.    The  palace  it- 
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self,  either  in  size  or  liberal  decoration,  was  never  planned 
to  equal  in  splendor  the  Alhambra,  though  into  whatever 
section  one  goes,  one  is  always  conscious  of  the  "big 
brother"  at  Granada.  In  their  later  restorations  they  have 
fairly  out-moored  the  Moor  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  new 
decorations  which  they  have  carried  almost  to  the  point  of 
suggesting  that  the  place  is  simply  being  made  an  *  attrac- 
tion" to  the  city,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  disappoint- 
ment to  one  who  must  open  his  eyes  on  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  where  he  was  expecting  the  somber  hue  of 
antiquity. 

The  "Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,"  where  Charles  V.  was 
married  to  Isabella  of  Portugal,  the  "Court  of  the  Maidens," 
and  the  "Dolls'  Court"  which  he  built,  and  was  so  called 
because  of  its  doll  decorations,  are  rather  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  interest  to  the  visitor.  The  large  garden  of  the 
palace  borders  on  the  exquisite.  I  saw  nothing  its  equal 
in  Spain.  It  possesses  a  great  wealth  of  foliage  and  plant 
life,  beautifully  kept  ornamental  hedges,  fountains,  grottoes, 
statuary  and  little  surprises  everywhere — sir  restful,  dreamy 
spot. 

A  three  hours'  run  up  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir 
lands  us  in  the  historical  old  town  of  Cordova.  Many  of 
the  farms  we  passed  have  been  under  cultivation  nearly 
3,000  years  and  yet  it  was  the  only  location  in  Spain  where 
we  saw  herds  of  horses,  cattle  and  large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.  Here,  too,  for  the  first,  I  noted  the  ox  had  sup- 
planted the  mule  at  the  plow,  but  the  latter  in  teams  of  two 
to  five,  in  tandem,  were  doing  the  heavy  hauling  along  the 
highways.  At  Cordova,  57,000  inhabitants  represent  all 
that  remains  of  a  once  great  city  whose  early  commercial 
life  antedates  by  centuries  the  oldest  written  history.  It 
was  a  rival  of  Bagdad  and  Damascus.  One  writer  says 
that  700  years  before  London  was  anything  but  the  merest 
village,  one  could  walk,  after  dusk,  ten  miles  in  mosl  ^ny 
direction  through  Cordova  by  the  light  of  its  public  lamps. 
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A  thousand  years  ago  it  boasted  of  more  than  200,000 
houses  and  a  million  population.  It  was  then  one  of  the 
few  chief  cities  of  Europe,  a  great  center  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture, frequented  by  students  and  the  great  scholars  of  the 
world.  The  wisdom  of  her  learned  men  astonished  and 
attracted  to  her  hospitality  the  philosophers  and  statesmen 
of  Rome.  Indeed,  it  was  a  large  and  important  city  when 
conquered  by  the  Romans  152  years  before  Christ.  A  thou- 
sand years  later  *it  was  marching  with  rapid  strides  toward 
its  zenith  of  glory  as  the  early  capital  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom, but  its  destiny  has  long  since  been  accomplished. 
Even  with  such  a  history  nothing  of  antiquity  remains  ex- 
cept the  old  Roman  bridge,  built  2,000  years  ago,  which 
spans  the  river,  and  the  largest  and  most  noted  Mosque 
in  the  world  except  the  one  at  Mecca.  This  was  built  in 
the  middle  ages,  by  the  Moors,  of  course,  and  is  the  one 
thing  which  attracts  the  traveler  to  Cordova.  The  city 
itself  "presents  a  mournful  picture  of  departed  greatness." 
This  Mosque  is  said  to  be  the  noblest  monument  of  the 
religious  architecture  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Including 
the  court  the  ground  plan  of  the  building  covers  425  by 
570  feet,  while  its  great  roof  is  supported  by  "horse-shoe 
arches"  resting  on  nearly  a  thousand  pillars  of  differing 
marbles  found  in  the  various  quarries  of  southern  Europe. 
In  the  subdued  light  of  this  great  structure,  one  finds  him- 
self wandering  in  a  great  marble  forest,  dazed  by  its  very 
immensity.  It  was  too  bad  to  have  marred  so  noble  a 
monument  of  the  past,  even  with  a  Christian  church.  The 
Moors  having  been  expelled  from  the  country,  this  Mosque 
was  consecrated  by  the  Catholic  bishops  to  the  "Virgin  de 
la  Asuncion"  and  has  since  been  known  to  that  church  as 
a  cathedral.  In  the  very  center  of  the  Mosque  they  have 
lifted  up  a  high  altar,  choir  and  chapel,  several  stories 
higher  than  the  Mosque  itself.  Standing  anywhere  else  by 
itself  this  new  edifice  would  be  a  credit  to  any  church,  for 
it  is  very  fine  in  finish  and  architecture,  but  it  looks  all  out 
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of  place  with  its  present  surroundings,  besides  it  has 
greatly  marred  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  monuments  by  removing  so  many  of  its 
pillars  and  arches  together  with  no  small  proportion  of  its 
wonderfully  constructed  roof.  The  vistas  of  the  once  long 
aisles  are  sadly  intruded  upon,  leaving  the  great  interior 
neither  characteristically  Christian  nor  yet  Mohammedan. 
Charles  V.,  who  had  thoughtlessly  given  permission  for 
this  innovation,  afterwards  said  in  a  public  address  at  Cor- 
dova, "You  have  built  here  what  you  or  others  might  have 
built  anywhere,  but  you  have  destroyed  something  that 
was  unique  in  the  world."  It  does  one's  eyes  good  to  look 
upon  masonry  that  has  withstood  all  the  elements,  besides 
successfully  battling  with  the  floods  of  2,000  years.  The 
old  Roman  bridge  I  have  mentioned  spans  a  broad  and 
rapid  river,  in  a  number  of  continuous  arches  still  standing 
on  their  original  piers  and  abutments.  Its  driveway  is 
also  of  solid  masonry,  flanked  on  either  side  by  heavy  walls. 
There  is  no  more  vibration  to  this  structure  than  would 
respond  to  the  tramp  of  an  army  squad  on  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  If  the  Roman  made  any  mistake  in  its  building, 
it  was  in  getting  this  bridge  too  low.  Once  in  its  history 
it  was  completely  submerged  for  three  days  in  the  currents 
of  a  great  flood,  but  when  the  waters  were  abated  not  a 
stone  had  been  disturbed.  We  stood  for  several  minutes 
at  the  end  of  this  bridge  and  watched  the  current  of  farm 
life  passing  over  it  Most  of  the  people  had  some  kind 
of  produce  or  live  stock  for  the  city  market.  But  the  tax- 
gatherer  was  also  in  the  land.  All  were  halted  and  their 
stuflF  weighed  or  appraised  as  they  passed  oflF  the  bridge, 
under  the  old  Roman  arch.  Even  a  wheelbarrow  load  of 
green  grass  for  some  citizen's  cow  or  goat  had^  to  trundle 
up  to  the  "captain's  office"  for  clearance.  The  same  was 
true  of  a  halting  old  woman  with  a  single  chicken  under 
her  arm. 

One  might  as  well  try  to  trace  a  spider's  web  as  to  find 
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his  way,  without  guide,  in  the  old  part  of  this  town.  The 
streets  are  exceedingly  tortuous  and  narrow  and  sometimes 
so  steep  as  to  be  only  available  for  footmen.  Carts  could 
pass  each  other  on  but  few  of  them  and  their  names  were 
Greek  to  all  but  the  simon  pure  Castilian.  One,  leading  up 
to  the  Mosque  and  bearing  the  name  of  "Jesus  Maria," 
constitutes  the  sum  total  of  my  present  topographical 
knowledge  of  this  ancient  city. 

It  is  a  weary  ride  of  twelve  hours  to  Madrid  and  a  de- 
cidedly uninteresting  one  at  that — for  the  most  part  a  tree- 
less landscape  of  hills  or  a  bald  and  cold  plateau  of  no  g^eat 
agricultural  value.  The  country  about  Madrid  rises  till  it 
is  more  than  2,000  feet  above  tire  sea.  This  gives  quite  a 
different  climate  from  that  of  southern  Spain.  The  loca- 
tion has  no  immediate  mountain  setting  or  other  interest- 
ing natural  scenery,  and  it  is  something  of  a  query  as  to 
what  could  have  drawn  the  capital  city  here,  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  wealthy  and  tone  of  the  country  live  in  Madrid. 
Of  course,  very  much  could  be  written  from  and  about  this 
city,  but  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  there  is  not  much 
to  mention  that  could  not  be  written  of  our  own  cities  of 
a  half  million  and  upward,  and  the  reader  is  not  looking 
for  that  kind  of  foreign  information. 

Madrid  is  the  youngest  of  the  large  Spanish  cities  and 
therefore  has  little  or  nothing  of  antiquity  to  interest  the 
traveler.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out.  Most  of  its  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city  is 
both  handsomely  and  modemly  built.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  its  state  buildings  a  good  average  of  those  in  the  less 
important  capitals  of  Europe.  Its  public  buildings,  thea- 
tres, picture  galleries  and  museums  would  be  called  ornate 
and  of  high  class  architecture.  We  were  not  admitted  to 
the  palace  of  the  king,  but  from  the  outside  it  is  rather  an 
imposing  residence  for  a  boy  king.  We  entered  this  young 
man's  stables  where  we  must  have  seen  nearly  500  blooded 
animals  of  the  saddle,  coach  and  carriage  breeds  with  all 
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the  brilliant  trappings  and  paraphernalia  belonging  to  each 
class.  Gold  plate  mountings  prevailed.  I  partly  counted 
and  estimated  the  balance  and  found  in  a  single  department 
about  lOO  rubber  tired  carriages  and  private  coaches  of 
the  royal  family,  and  all  of  the  most  expensive  make.  In 
another  I  found  thirty  state  coaches  that  must  have  cost 
$100,000  or  more.  It  was  a  "swell"  outfit  One  would 
think  that  Spain  was  a  great  and  prosperous  country,  on  a 
gold  basis,  and  whose  currency  is  worth  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  instead  of  seventy-five  cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  no  country  west  of  the  continent  of  Asia  where 
wages  are  lower  or  the  poor  poorer  than  in  Spain,  and  even 
her  royalty  has  no  business  with  such  a  multitude  of  gor- 
geous equipage. 

We  spent  much  of  our  time  in  their  national  gallery, 
which  is  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  Of  course,  somewhat 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  her  own  sons,  she  has  saved  for  her 
own  galleries  nearly  all  the  best  works  of  the  Spanish  art- 
ists. Here  one  can  fairly  revel  in  the  paintings  of  Velaz- 
quez, Murillo  and  other  Spanish  artists  of  note.  A  timid 
woman  would  fairly  shy  at  one  of  Velazquez's  dogs  on  can- 
vas, while  she  would  want  to  put  her  arms  around  and 
pat  the  necks  of  his  horses,  for  the  real  thing.  Much  of 
his  portrait  work  was  for  Spain's  royalty  of  three  hundred 
years  ago.  These  I  did  not  happen  to  know  and  can  not 
judge  so  accurately,  but  I  have  no  doubt  these  pictures 
show  the  usual  percentage  of  flattery.  He  seems  never  to 
have  seriously  undertaken  religious  art.  One  has  to  visit 
the  "Murillo  Salle"  for  that,  where  the  Bible  student  can 
sit  for  hours  at  a  time,  intensely  interested  in  his  compo- 
sitions. In  a  telling  way  he  has  put  on  canvas  his  con- 
ception of  nearly  every  dominant  subject  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  a  few  from  the  old  Bible.  None  of  the  world's 
artists  have  excelled  him  in  portraying  the  family,  or  the 
life  and  deeds  of  the  Christ,  or  in  throwing  onto  canvas 
faces  expressing  the  highest  religious  sentiments  and  emo- 
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tions.  But  these  are  only  two  of  those  whose  works  are 
found  here.  If  the  roll  were  called  in  these  halls  all  the 
great  artists  of  the  world  would  respond,  including  Ra- 
phael, Titian,  Ribera,  Guido  Reni,  Correggio,  Bellina,  A^n- 
dnea  del  Sarto,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Jordaens, 
Tenniers,  all  the  Spanish  and  German  artists  of  the  past, 
and  a  host  of  others.  It  seemed  like  falling  in  with  many  old 
friends  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago;  but  I  must  not  fall  into 
the  temptation  of  particularizing  on  even  the  greatest  of 
these  compositions,  for  no  pen,  however  graphic,  can  trans- 
scribe  to  printer's  type  the  setting,  the  fervor  and  lofty 
emotion  awakened  by  a  great  painting.  That  is  communi- 
cated through  the  eye  alone  to  the  soul. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Toledo  and  Its  Cathedral — The  Spanish  People — A  Land 
Without  Fuel — An  English  Guide  Needed — ^A  Grand 
and  Gloomy  Fabric — ^The  Beautiful  Palace  of  the  Dead — 
A  Gem. 

Among  the  "has  beens"  of  Spain  none  will  lay  hold  on 
the  visitor  with  greater  interest  than  the  old  city  of  Toledo, 
which,  1,300  years  ago,  was  both  its  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical metropolis.  It  lies  some  forty  odd  miles  out  from 
Madrid  and  makes  an  exceedingly  interesting  day's  ex- 
cursion. This  old  town  is  rich  in  its  historical  panorama 
and  shifting  vicissitudes.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  several 
governments  more  or  less  alien  to  Spain.  Of  course,  these 
were  incidents  beginning  with  the  first  shadows  of  history 
and  reaching  well  down  to  the  middle  ages.  In  the  days 
of  its  prosperity  it  was  a  city  of  more  than  200,000  people. 
To-day  it  only  claims  23,000.  In  the  year  B.  C.  192  the 
Romans  came  that  way  and  conquered  the  place.  They 
called  to  make  something  of  a  stay,  for  that  part  of  Spain 
remained  a  Roman  province  for  more  than  seven  centuries, 
but  when  Rome's  power  went  into  decay  this  land  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  under  whose  rule  it  lay 
for  more  than  200  years.  The  Moors  then  relieved  the 
Visigoths  of  any  further  trouble  about  this  country.  They 
held  sway  for  nearly  400  years,  after  which  the  Moors  had 
to  submit  to  the  house  of  Castile,  following  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle.  For  centuries  its  actual  rulers  were  its 
Archbishops.  They  became  so  arrogant  that  the  king 
finally  would  not  stand  their  dictation  any  longer,  and  in 
1 561  established  his  capital  at  Madrid.  Thus  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  and  the  overzeal  of  the  church,  Toledo, 
sifted  and  shorn  of  its  once  proud  position  and  commanding 
influence,  settled  back  into  an  insignificant  capital  of  the 
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province  bearing  its  own  name,  rather  than  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain.  But  let  us  go  back  a  little.  As  early 
as  673  it  was  a  walled  city  and  a  little  later,  and  for  four 
hundred  years  following,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Moors.  During  this  period  the  city  had  two 
great  industries  which  were  destined  to  ultimately  give 
the  town  a  world  wide  name  and  fame,  viz.,  the  manu- 
facturing of  silks  and  of  arms.  The  former  died  out  in 
the  later  centuries,  but  the  latter  is  a  much  larger  plant 
and  quite  as  prosperous  to-day  as  then.  No  other  monu- 
ment which  it  has  left — ^and  it  has  many — is  so  widely 
known,  so  generally  trusted  and  appreciated  as  "Toledo 
Blades."  Its  swords,  daggers  and  knives  are  the  choice 
of  the  world's  stocks.  They  have  processes  of  tempering 
their  steel  for  sword  blades  till  they  can  literally  be  rolled 
up  as  a  scroll  and  put  into  one's  pocket.  But  they  are 
expensive.  I  thought  to  buy  myself  a  pocket  knife  as  a 
memento  of  my  visit,  but  the  dealer  wanted  all  the  money 
I  had  with  me,  so  I  am  still  using  my  "Carlsbad  blade" — 
and  corkscrew. 

The  Moor  left  his  impress  upon  this  old  town  of  Toledo 
as  upon  no  other  city  in  Spain  which  we  have  visited.  Its 
narrow,  crooked  streets  spread  themselves  like  a  spider's 
web  over  the  hilltops  on  which  the  city  is  builded,  and 
th^y  bear  an  unmistakable  Oriental  character  not  noted 
elsewhere.  In  most  of  these  old  Spanish  towns  the  streets 
lead  out  into  small  plazas  or  open  squares,  but  Toledo 
seems  to  have  had  no  room  for  these.  The  city  is  couched 
upon  a  lofty  roll  of  uneven  hilltop  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, made  so  by  the  cutting  of  a  rapid  mountain  river 
which  flows  at  the  foot  of  this  bluff — a  bluff  so  nearly  per- 
pendicular as  almost  to  defy  the  ascent  of  man  or  animal, 
and  which  gives  to  the  situation  a  most  wild  and  striking 
appearance.  Toledo  is  still  the  seat  of  the  Metropolitan 
Archbishop  of  Spain.  It  has  singularly  hung  to  this  one 
pre-eminence  during  the  centuries  of  its  decay.    Had  it  not 
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been  for  the  ambition  of  its  Archbishops  the  town  now 
would  scarcely  be  more  than  a  reminiscence.  They  have 
had  acres  and  acres  of  its  old  buildings  torn  away  and 
in  their  place  they  have  reared  religious  schools,  modern 
hospitals  and  kindred  institutions  which  stand  in  singular 
contrast  with  their  ancient  surroundings.  Probably  the 
one  thing  which  all  tourists  first  rush  to  see  is  the 
cathedral,  which  is  truly  magnificent  in  respect  of  its 
proportions,  its  architecture  and  the  wealth  of  its  interior 
decorations.  It  stands  on  grounds  made  sacred  by  a  Chris- 
tian temple  of  worship  erected  by  the  Goths  who  con- 
quered the  place  from  the  Romans.  Two  hundred  years 
later  the  Moors  converted  this  same  Christian  temple  into 
their  principal  mosque,  and  when  they  surrendered  the  city 
nearly  four  hundred  years  afterwards  to  Alfonso  VI  it 
was  upon  the  agreement  that  the  Moors  were  to  retain 
this  mosque  for  their  Mohammedan  worship,  but  that 
agreement,  tfirough  the  instigation  of  Archbishop  Bern- 
hard,  was  only  respected  for  one  year.  The  Catholics  took 
forcible  possession  and  in  later  years  demolished  this  church 
already  hoary  with  antiquity,  and  in  1227  laid  the  corner 
stone  6{  the  present  magnificent  edifice.  By  observation, 
people  of  America  have  small  opportunity  to  compare  the 
slow  growth  and  final  development  of  a  great  Christian 
temple  as  compared  with  the  methods  common  to  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  our  own  country  now,  the  com- 
mittee shrinks  from  closing  with  the  contractor  who  wants 
a  whole  year  for  the  completion  of  his  work,  but  this  one 
required  the  coming  and  passing  of  eight  generations  before 
it  was  near  enough  completion  for  dedication,  and  almost 
as  many  more  passed  before  all  its  connecting  chapels  were 
completed.  Among  its  chief  architects  one  alone  served 
for  more  than  fifty  consecutive  years.  During  all  these 
years — one  might  as  well  say  centuries — its  architects  and 
artisans  were  almost  wholly  from  Italy,  Germany  or  France. 
The  original  site,  with  its  ancient  building,  was  acquired 
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at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  spear.  So,  too,  the 
present  ownership  has  had  occasion  to  realize  the  inflictions 
^of  war.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Napoleon's  army 
robbed  this  temple  of  its  most  costly  gilding  and  carried 
away  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  its  solid  silver.  The  total 
length  of  the  structure  is  400  feet,  its  width  195  feet,  its 
height  (nave)  100  feet.  There  are  but  two  or  three  larger 
cathedrals  in  all  Europe  and  not  more  than  one — St  Peter's 
at  Rome — more  gorgeously  or  richly  decorated  within.  Its 
great  rose  windows  are  the  admiration  of  all  travelers, 
while  its  lofty  choir  and  high  altar  are  marvelous  works 
of  religious  art.  I  sympathize  with  any  writer  who,  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  such  artistic  embellishments,  shrinks 
from  entering  upon  their  details.  There  are  some  works 
of  art  which  no  arrangement  of  words  will  picture.  One 
stands  before  them  as  helpless  and  impotent  as  in  the 
presence  of  some  absorbing  marvel.  In  St.  Peter's  I  could 
not  avoid  the  impression  of  heavy  and  over  decoration, 
but  not  so  here!  there  was  such  perfect  harmony,  refine- 
ment and  majesty  over  all  that^they  suggested  rather  the 
elements  of  a  lofty  poem.  I  shall  always  remember  the 
great  interior  as  a  vast  depository  of  beautiful  retablos, 
royal  monuments,  profusely  adorned  with  statues,  reliefs, 
canopies  and  gilded  foliage,  under  a  sky  of  blue  and  gold. 
It  has  eight  principal  entrances  in  the  Gothic  style,  each 
ornamented  in  high  relief.  One  of  these  most  beautiful 
portals  never  opens  except  to  receive,  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  Archbishop  or  the  King  of  Spain.  Although  only  forty 
miles  from  Madrid,  this  richly  embellished  door  has  yet 
to  turn  on  its  hinges  for  the  young  king. 

Our  time  was  so  limited  that  we  only  entered  the  interior 
of  a  few  other  buildings.  The  outside  walls  of  one  of  the 
ancient  churches  visited  were  strangely  decorated  with  the 
chains  and  other  irons  that  once  pinioned  the  limbs  of 
Christian  captives  found  in  Moorish  dungeons,  on  their 
expulsion  from  Spain.     Across  the  street  was  a  Jewish 
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synagogue  preserved  as  an  "attraction"  since  the  days  of 
their  expulsion  from  the  land.  At  one  time  Toledo  was  a 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  Jews  during  and  following  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Its  Jewish  population  wjs  so 
numerous  that  it  had,  at  one  time,  no  less  than  three  or  four 
synagogues.  The  ceiling  of  the  one  I  mention  is  of  cedar 
and  said  to  have  come  from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  while 
its  tile  floor  rests  upon  earth  brought  from  the  Holy  Land 
at  that  early  day. 

But  for  the  most  part  we  were  satisfied  with  seeing  the 
town  from  a  carriage  but  not  in  tracing  its  narrow  and 
winding  streets.  We  descended  the  long  hill,  passing  out 
through  one  of  the  ancient  gates,  down  to  the  narrow 
gorge  through  which  its  river  flows,  crossing  on  a  stone 
arched  bridge  high  above  its  water — ^the  bridge  itself  a 
Moorish  antiquity — and  then  ascended  over  a  fine  mac- 
adamed  road  a  much  higher  hill  than  the  one  on  which 
Toledo  is  situated.  On  this  mountain  side  they  have  made 
a  fine  boulevard,  for  a  few  miles  encircling  "the  horseshoe" 
on  which  the  old  city  stands.  We  get  some  exciting  views 
of  the  rushing  torrent  far  below  us  while  we  are  looking 
down  on  the  old  town  as  one  would  look  upon  a  village 
from  its  church  steeple.  Aside  from  the  new  buildings, 
erected  as  adjuncts  of  the  church,  the  pallor  of  decay, 
strongly  suggesting  "dust  to  dust,"  lay  over  all.  The  glory 
of  Mount  Zion  never  departed  in  a  more  literal  sense  than 
it  has  from  this  once  city  of  200,000  people.  Indeed  we 
have  not  visited  more  than  one  important  city  (Madrid) 
in  Spain  that  now  possesses  more  than  a  tithe  of  its  former 
importance.  The  mere  statement  of  that  fact  asks  the 
question,  whence  this  great  retrogression?  Was  it  retribu- 
tive justice  crying  from  the  graves  of  the  Inquisition?  But 
this  is  approaching  the  domain  of  Deity. 

I  think  I  have  written  little  or  nothing  about  the  homes 
of  the  Spaniard.  As  in  most  foreign  countries  the  very 
poor  live  in  "shacks"  or  in  some  part  of  a  larger  but  mostly 
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deserted  building.  The  middle  classes  are  better  housed 
and  enjoy  some  of  the  more  moderate  comforts  of  life,  but 
even  his  living  habits  have  to  be  of  the  most  frugal.  If  he 
is  a  laborer  his  wages  range  from  thirty  to  forty  cents 
a  day,  and  if  he  is  only  an  average  mechanic  they  do  not 
exceed  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents.  With  a  family  of  f6ur 
to  seven  to  feed  and  clothe,  not  many  luxuries  find  their 
way  into  that  home.  Dark  bread  and  cheap  wine  are 
the  staples  of  his  three  daily  meals,  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
warm  fireside  is  yet  an  undreamed  of  luxury.  A  brazier 
containing  some  ashes  and  a  little  live  charcoal  is  the  only 
furnace  or  sitting  room  stove  he  knows  anything  of  and  his 
brazier  is  not  much  larger  than  a  big  cuspidore  and  could 
not  possibly  make  itself  felt  throughout  a  room  of  any 
size.  Indeed  the  fuel  question  in  Spain  is  one  of  the  most 
serious.  For  centuries  the  country  has  been  denuded  of  its 
original  forest  and  very  little  is  being  grown  in  its  place. 
In  all  my  travels  I  have  never  paid  such  prices  for  a  warm 
room.  In  fact  the  price  of  such  a  luxury  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive. For  a  basket  which  at  level  full  could  not  hold 
over  a  bushel  I  would  have  to  pay  75  cents,  or  if  it  was  a 
coal  oil  stove,  I  paid  50  cents  a  gallon  for  perfuming  my 
room  far  more  thoroughly  than  it  heated  it.  The  reader 
may  think  he  knows  a  load  of  wood  when  he  sees  it,  but 
he  would  not  begin  to  know  what  it  was  on  the  streets 
of  Madrid.  I  had  to  inquire.  I  saw  great  loads  of  it  pass- 
ing. It  was  bound  in  bundles  like  corn  fodder,  and  was 
quite  as  bulky  as  a  load  of  hay.  The  small  ends  of  the 
bundles  were  as  fine  as  buckwheat  straw,  and  the  whole 
was  rank  brush  that  had  grown  up  quickly,  long  and  slender, 
by  some  creek  bank  or  on  some  marshy  spot.  There  is 
still  another  species  of  wood  brought  to  market — scraggly 
.stuff,  gathered  along  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains.  I 
did  not  learn  what  these  kinds  of  wood  retail  for,  but 
somewhere  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Spain  there  is  a  little  hard 
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body  wood,  and  it  was  for  this  I  paid  75  cents  a  "bushel"-— 
a  dollar  of  their  money. 

I  did  not  observe  any  of  the  "cow  chip"  trade  in  Spain. 
The  wealthy  and  better  to  do  people  only  need  our  sym- 
pathy in  one  respect.  They  have  not  a  suspicion  of  what 
it  is  to  have  a  comfortably  warm  room.  They  would  flee 
as  from  a  nightmare  from  an  atmosphere  of  70  to  75  degrees. 
Their  houses  are  all  of  heavy  brick  or  stone  walls,  and 
when  closed  for  any  length  of  time,  are  several  degrees 
colder  within  than  the  atmosphere  out  of  doors,  and  al- 
though the  Spaniard's  latitude  is  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  m  the  winter  he  opens  all  his  doors  and  win- 
dows to  warm  his  house.  Otherwise  I  like  his  home,  which 
is  usually  one  high  story  and  built  around  a  "patio,"  which 
varies  in  size  "according  to  the  ability  of  the  gentleman." 
This  "patio"  is  an  open  court  twenty  feet  to  fifty  feet  square, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  lot  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
owner.  Every  room  in  the  house  opens  out  into  this 
"patio,"  which  itself  is  entered  from  the  street  side  through 
a  more  or  less  decorated  entresol.  Some  of  the  "patios" 
of  the  rich  are  as  exquisite  as  the  salon  holding  the  gems 
of  a  great  collection,  only  they  are  decorated  with  choicest 
running  vines  and  flowering  shrubs  and  blooms  instead  of 
paintings.  To  these  must  be  added  sculpture,  brilliant  rugs, 
and  more  or  less  easy  furniture.  The  visiting  stranger,  in 
a  gentlemanly  way,  is  quite  welcome  to  pause  before  the 
open  grating  and  admire  these  luxuriant  lounging  boudoirs. 
In  fact  the  proud  CastiHan  is  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise to  receive  this  attention  from  the  foreigner,  though 
with  us  it  would  be  about  equal  to  one  stopping  to  "gawk" 
in  our  front  door. 

The  well-to-do  Spaniard  leads  an  easy  but  not  especially 
sumptuous  life.  He  has  his  roll  and  cup  of  coffee,  perhaps 
before  rising,  at  8  or  9  o'clock,  his  breakfast  at  11  or  12 
a.  m.,  his  afternoon  tea  at  4  or  5  o'clock,  his  dinner  at  7  or 
8,  and  then  he  smokes  till  near  midnight,  not  forgetting 
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to  drink  all  the  wine  he  wants.  I  have  said  that  wine  was 
one  of  the  staples  of  the  poor  man's  daily  meal.  It  is  more 
common  than  water  on  the  Spanish  hotel  tables.  If  you 
want  water  you  must  ask  for  it ;  if  you  want  wine  you  have 
but  to  fill  your  glass  from  the  bottle  or  quart  decanter  that 
stands  by  your  plate.  It  is  without  money  and  without 
price,  but  if  you  want  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  it  costs  you  ten 
cents.  The  wine  is  from  their  grape  or  currant,  similar 
to  those  I  found  in  Greece.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 
toxicating, at  least  I  do  not  recall  seeing  one  under  its  in- 
fluence in  Spain. 

We  found  hotel  and  traveling  expenses  in  this  country 
fully  25  per  cent  less  than  in  most  other  countries.  Cab 
hire  especially  is  very  reasonable.  One  can  give  himself 
and  wife  a  very  good  "airing"  every  day  for  less  than  fifty 
cents. 

Our  last  excursion  out  from  ^ladrid,  in  fact  the  last  place 
we  visited  in  Spain,  was  Escorial,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  abandoned  iron  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  the  burial  place  of  the  Spanish  kings  and  their  families. 
We  had  been  advised  by  our  hotel  people  at  Madrid  that 
we  would  have  no  trouble  in  finding  an  English-speaking 
guide  at  Escorial,  but  alas,  that  gentleman  was  out  of 
town  or  at  least  could  not  be  found.  The  bus  took  us  to  the 
hotel  and  there  our  trouble  began.  We  simply  wanted  a 
place  to  leave  our  hand  baggage,  take  a  midday  lunch,  the 
usual  7  o'clock  dinnef  and  then  depart  on  the  evening  train. 
The  more  effort  we  made  to  have  the  proprietor  understand 
us  the  more  particular  he  thought  we  were  about  the  room 
we  wanted.  He  dragged  us  about  over  the  hotel,  showing 
nearly  every  room  in  the  house,  naming  pension  rates  by 
the  week.  Shaking  our  head  at  every  room  he  showed  us, 
he  only  took  it  that  we  were  looking  for  something  still 
better.  After  we  had  tired  him  out  we  led  off,  and  finding 
the  dining  room,  tossed  our  grip  under  the  table  in  despair. 
How  could  we  find  our  way  to  the  proper  offices  for  our 
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permits,  and  through  the  various  departments  of  about  the 
largest  building  in  Spain,  without  a  man  who  could  speak 
a  word  of  English  ?  Finally  a  young  man  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  by  pantomime  made  us  understand  that  he  was  a 
g^ide.  This  fellow  was  something  of  an  artist  in  his  line, 
and  between  our  hands,  heads  and  facial  expressions,  we  got 
up  quite  a  conversation,  and  I  hired  him  for  the  day.  On 
our  joint  vocabulary  we  managed  to  see  about  everything 
of  interest  in  the  town.  He  knew  four  or  five  English  words 
and  I  knew  as  many  Spanish  and  our  mutual  pantomime  did 
the  rest. 

Under  King  Philip  II  the  Spanish  artillery,  in  a  duel  with 
an  opposing  army,  found  it  necessary  to  batter  down  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  This  incident  troubled 
the  king  who  was  a  religious  zealot  and  a  man  of  iron  will 
and  who,  if  he  ever  smiled,  history  makes  no  note  of  it. 
During  a  later  battle — St.  Quentin — ^he  promised  God  that 
if  He  would  give  his  army  the  victory,  he  would  build  a 
monastery  to  be  dedicated  to  this  same  saint,  viz.,  St.  Law- 
rence. Previous  to  these  battles  the  king's  father  had  died, 
and  by  his  will  Philip  was  commanded  to  build  a  burial 
church  for  the  royal  family.  To  keep  his  promise  with  God 
and  obey  his  father's  bequest  he  seems  not  only  to  have 
joined  these  two  building  obligations  into  one  great  struc- 
ture, but  added  a  summer  residence  for  himself.  The  stone 
quarries  of  Escorial  probably  led  to  the  location  of  the 
building  here,  though  it  was  twenty-six  miles  out 
from  the  capital.  As  planned  by  Philip,  this  build- 
ing was  a  vast  undertaking  whose  completion,  as  it 
proved,  was  not  to  be  fully  compassed  until  under 
the  reigfn  of  Kis  grandson — Philip  IV.  The  structure 
covers  a  rectangle  measuring  680  feet  long  by  530 
feet  in  width,  and  its  exterior  suggests  a  prison  or  great 
fortress  rather  than  a  religious  memorial.  One  writer  says 
of  it,  "The  grand  and  gloomy  fabric  towers  over  the  rocky 
desert  a  monument  of  solidity — ^too  melancholy  to  be  proud. 
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loo  dignified  to  be  defiant,  but  calmly  conscious  of  its  iron 
strength,  and  impressing  the  beholder  with  the  conviction 
of  its  indestructibility,  a  giant  among  giants,  for  strange 
to  say,  its  proportions  suffer  no  diminution  from  the  lofty 
objects  with  which  it  is  surrounded." 

To  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  its  colossal  propor- 
tions permit  me  to  give  a  few  more  details.  The  structure 
contains  no  less  than  sixteen  courts  for  light  and  ventilation, 
2,673  windows,  1,200  doors,  86  staircases,  89  fountains  and 
100  miles  of  corridors.  Its  occupancy  includes  the  king's 
residence,  the  royal  burial  vaults,  a  large  church,  monastery, 
picture  galleries,  library,  museum,  a  college  and  sundry 
offices  of  the  building.  It  cost  at  the  time  of  its  build- 
ing $3,300,000  when  ordinary  labor  and  material  cut  but 
small  figure.  The  dome  over  the  church  section  is  55  feet 
in  diameter  and  rises  to  the  height  of  295  feet,  giving  a 
very  striking  and  pleasing  architectural  effecl.  But  the 
interior  as  a  whole  borders  on  the  severity  of  plainness. 
The  usual  magnificence  found  in  costly  cathedrals  is  only 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  the  same  would  have  been 
true  of  the  royal  vaults  had  they  been  completed  under 
the  original  projector,  who  is  said  to  have  bossed  the  job 
with  an  iron  will,  everywhere  holding  in  check  the  ambitions 
of  his  architects  and  artists.  But  the  grandson,  too,  had 
ideas  of  his  own,  but  they  led  in  quite  an  opposite  direction. 
It  was  he  that  completed  the  royal  tomb  and  the  family 
vaults.  Never  before  have  I  been  in  so  exquisite  a  "palace 
for  the  dead."  The  corridor  assigned  for  the  burial  of  the 
princes  and  princesses  is  well  above  the  ground,  thoroughly 
lighted  by  outside  windows  which  look  out  on  a  beautiful 
garden.  The  long  corridor  itself  was  in  pure  white  marble, 
richly  but  not  obtrusively  decorated,  as  one  might  plan  a 
magnificent  reception  room,  and  along  its  inner  side  are 
resting  the  royal  dead  under  tombs  and  monuments  of 
quiet  yet  refined  elegance.  But  to  reach  the  burial  chamber 
of  the  kings  and  mothers  of  kings,  one  had  to  pass  down 
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a  long  stairway  of  marble  traced  by  heavy  brass  rails  and 
intercepted  by  strong  iron  gates,  to  a  location  immediately 
under  the  high  altar  of  the  church.  This  was  so  designed 
by  the  original  projector,  so  that  mass  might  be  said  daily 
over  the  remains  of  the  kings.  This  chamber  is  octagon 
in  shape,  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter  with  height  the  same. 
There  are  twenty-six  niches  in  its  walls  for  sarcophagi, 
several  of  which  are  still  waiting  their  royal  occupants. 
Those  sarcophagi  now  in  place  are  all  in  black  marble, 
lettered  in  gold.  This  room  does  not  possess  the  quiet 
elegance  pf  the  corridor  where  the  royalty  of  less  note  are 
buried.  In  his  desire  to  outdo  the  rest  of  the  world  in  an 
impressive  tomb  for  the  royal  dead  of  Spain,  this  grandson 
so  overdecorated  the  chamber  in  marble  and  gold  as  to 
quite  defeat  the  sublime  impressiveness  he  sought.  He 
also  enlarged  and  beautified  the  apartments  of  his  grand- 
father who  was  a  man  of  the  simplest  tastes,  and  who  used 
to  speak  of  his  apartment  as  his  "cell."  His  living  room 
was  no  larger  than  a  modern  parlor  while  all  its  furnish- 
ings suggested  the  austerity  of  the  man.  His  office  off  this 
room,  probably  10x12,  is  still  as  he  left  it,  including  the 
flat  top  desk  on  which  he  signed  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  decrees  sending  people  who  differed  with  him  in  religion 
or  politics  to  the  stake  or  the  block.  Here,  also,  on, this 
same  plain  desk  he  issued  his  many  authorizations  for 
assassinations  and  many  other  tortures  and  cruelties  which 
were  to  fill  his  last  days  with  bitterness  and  self-reproach, 
for  in  a  little  bed  chamber  scarcely  larger  than  a  modem 
pantry,  adjoining  this  office,  "he  lay  for  weeks,  during  his 
last  sickness,  in  his  own  filth  and  self-engendered  vermin," 
more  than  half  conscious  of  the  wrongs  of  his  life,  Philip 
II  died  looking  out  through  a  small  window  onto  the  high 
altar  he  had  caused  to  be  built,  still  clenching  the  crucifix 
that  came  to  him  from  the  hand  of  his  dying  father. 

At  the  foot  of  a  long  slope  but  still  within  the  royal 
garden,  stands  another  palace  built  for  Prince  Charles  in 
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1772.  I  would  not  take  the  space  to  mention  it  only  for 
its  great  contrast  with  the  ordinary  palace  of  royalty. 
It  hasn't  more  than  a  dozen  rooms  and  not  one  of  them 
larger  than  you  would  find  in  any  modem  home.  Its 
interior  finish  is  of  choicest  woods  and  most  beautiful 
marbles.  Some  of  the  room  draperies  were  selected  Per- 
sian or  Gobelin  tapestries,  while  others  were  of  embossed 
or  hand  embroidered  satins,  and  on  the  walls  hung  only 
the  gems  of  artists.  Indeed  this  little  palace,  in  its  entirety, 
was  a  gem,  the  only  one  of  royalty  I  ever  saw  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  live  in.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  close  the  day's 
experience  and  sight-seeing  amid  the  rich  furnishings  and 
works  of  art  in  this  almost  toy-like  palace  which  will  ever 
be  remembered,  as  it  crosses  our  vision,  like  some  closing 
and  beautiful  tableaux  over  which  the  curtain  dropped  on 
our  interesting  tour  through  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

An  Ocean  Liner  on  the  Mediterranean — Port  Said — An 
Ancient  Civilization — Camel  Farming — Hand  Power  Irri- 
gation— Egyptian  Huts — A  Treeless  Land — The  Nile's 
Overflow — English  Investments  in  the  Sugar  Industry. 

When  we  went  to  St.  Petersburg  we  got  enough  of  the 
small  steamer  on  choppy  seas,  and  ever  since  have  had 
in  mind  to  select  a  large  steamer  on  which  to  make  our 
Mediterranean  trip.  The  "Prussian,"  a  large  ship  of  the 
German  Lloyd  line,  in  the  India  and  China  trade,  was  going 
to  touch  at  Naple  on  the  8th  of  January,  so  we  secured 
passage  to  Port  Said,  a  run  of  four  nights  and  three  days. 
We  were  in  port  for  several  hours  after  coming  aboard 
at  Naples.  It  was  a  decidedly  pleasing  change.  We  stood 
out  at  sea.  Wandering  groups  of  city  musicians  came  out 
to  us  in  small  boats  and  hung  around  the  flanks  of  the  ship 
till  nearly  ii  o'clock,  giving  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
all  this  time,  some  of  it  beautiful,  but  much  of  it  so  weird 
that  we  were  carried  back  to  the  world's  fair  "Midway." 
Each  group  had  a  lantern  in  their  small  boat  and  one  held 
an  inverted  umbrella  to  catch  the  pennies  from  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  decks  above,  while  a  warm  and  moonlight 
night  added  much  to  the  occasion. 

But  to  us  this  was  not  all.  The  change  that  most  em- 
phasized itself  was  in  our  entirely  changed  surroundings. 
Here  was  another  people,  seemingly  another  continent — a 
great  crowd  of  youngerly  to  middle  life  Germans  of  the 
well-to-do  and  upper  classes.  We  had  not  seen  so  pleasing 
a  picture  since  we  turned  our  backs  on  all  the  Russias  and 
stepped  off  the  train  into  Berlin,  and  when  we  went  to  the 
dining  room  the  change  was  still  more  noticeable.  The 
menu  was  a  feast,  a  banquet  by  comparison  with  anything 
we  had  sat  down  to  since  that  last  Thanksgiving  night. 
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The  difference  is  very  marked  in  favor  of  the  German 
steamer  table  over  that  of  any  English  line  we  have  patron- 
ized. So  in  meandering  the  Mediterranean  we  are  having 
one  of  the  pleasure  trips  of  our  lives,  with  roomy  quar- 
ters in  a  fairly  palatial  boat.  We  sit  on  the  decks  usually 
without  wraps,  while  some  of  the  time  we  have  been  in 
sight  of  things  we  never  expected  to  see  but  have  read 
about  since  we  were  barefoot  children  in  the  district  school. 
Yesterday  we  passed  close  by  Stromboli,  about  the  only 
volcano  in  the  world  that  is  always  in  action.  It  is  almost 
a  perfect  cone,  gracefully  sloping  to  its  apex  3,020  feet  above 
the  sea  most  of  the  way  around  it.  It  did  not  look  as  if  one 
could  walk  about  its  base  without  sliding  off  into  the  sea, 
yet  on  one  side  there  was  quite  a  village  with  no  possible 
chance  for  its  inhabitants  to  escape  in  case  of  a  great  and 
sudden  eruption.  Next  we  pass  through  the  straits  of 
Messina.  This  brings  us  along  the  shores  of  Sicilia,  for 
a  long  way  so  close  that  we  get  fairly  satisfactory  views  of 
the  cities  and  villages  which  almost  line  the  shores  of  that 
island.  There  was  much  of  sameness  about  the  water 
fronts  of  these  places.  The  buildings  looked  quite  as  much 
alike  as  so  many  rows  of  tin  soldiers.  The  principal  city 
along  this  passage  contains  nearly  100,000  people,  and  al- 
though we  pass  so  near  our  boat  makes  no  stop.  I  am  told 
the  island  is  a  delightful  place  to  visit  in  winter, 
but  from  our  boat  it  looked  sterile  enough.  We 
saw  nothing  like  green  fields,  and  the  background  of 
every  town  and  city  was  a  dark  and  most  forbidding  moun- 
tain or  overhanging  cliff.  If  there  is  much  of  the  country 
under  cultivation  it  was  not  apparent  from  our  boat. 

Just  as  we  leave  the  straits  old  Aetna  looms  up  and  it  is 
a  picture  worth  looking  at.  It  is  the  highest  volcano  in 
Europe  and  about  the  highest  mountain  in  Italy — almost 
11,000  feet — ^higher  to  us  from  sea  level  than  any  peak  along 
our  Rocky  mountains  from  any  point  at  which  you  see  it. 
It  is  bald  and  bare  up  its  slopes  for  say  four  or  five  thousand 
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feet,  but  from  that  point  up  it  wears  a  great  mantle  of  snow 
till  the  crater  is  reached.  Its  upper  half  looks  like  a  great 
white  body  wearing  a  black  iron  collar.  Its  hot,  crisp  ashes 
keep  the  snow  melted  oflF  the  crater. 

In  the  aftemopn,  if  the  day  had  been  more  bright  and 
clear,  we  should  have  seen  the  island  of  Crete,  where  Paul 
and  the  other  ship  passengers  had  their  thrilling  experience 
mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts,  27th.  To-day  (Sunday)  it  is 
more  beautiful  and  clear,  but  nothing  in  sight  save  sky  and 
water.  Just  as  we  were  waking  this  morning  from  the 
drowse  of  a  good  night's  sleep,  the  boat's  band,  in  clear, 
solemn  notes,  played  the  old  hymn  through  to  the  familiar 
tune  by  which  we  all  know  it,  viz: 

"Oh,  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come." 

It  was  intended  to  remind  us  all  of  the  day,  but  to  some 
of  us  it  did  more.  It  recalled  a  most  thrilling  experience 
of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  in  these  samer 
waters  through  which  we  were  now  passing,  how,  if  not  the 
identical  words  of  this  hymn,  their  exact  sentiment  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  the  heart  of  the  most  illustrious 
passenger  then  aboard  a  sailing  vessel,  helpless  and  temptest 
tossed,  as  it  ran  before  the  changing  gale  for  fourteen 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights.  The*ship  was  lost  but 
through  the  faith  expressed  in  this  hymn  the  crew  and 
passengers  were  saved  to  a  man.  We  could  but  thank  the 
German  captain  who  suggested  this  Sunday  morning  "bugle 
call." 

I  have  a  mind  to  mention  a  little  incident  occurring  yes- 
terday at  the  dinner  table ;  not  that  it  amounts  to  much  in 
itself,  but  will  the  better  help  the  reader  to  realize  how  far 
we  are  from  the  home  land.  An  English  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  who  are  somewhere  round  the  sixtieth  mile-stone 
mark,  sit  opposite  to  Mrs.  C.  and  myself.  The  waiter  was 
serving  some  fresh  looking  sweet  (canned)  corn.    It  looked 
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so  nice  that  we  helped  ourselves  liberally  and  made  some 
remarks  in  anticipation  of  a  lively  relish  of  this  home  dish. 
The  lady  and  gentleman  overheard  some  of  our  bubbling 
observations,  whereat  she  inquired  what  it  was.  We  told 
her  that  it  was  sweet  corn;  that  we  ate  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  America,  etc,  "Oh,  indeed,"  she  remarked,  "is  that 
maize?  I  never  saw  any  before.  I  am  going  to  taste  it," 
and  she  took  about  a  thimble  full  on  her  plate.  Tasting  it 
she  exclaimed,  "Why,  it  is  real  good,"  and  she  actually 
called  the  waiter  back  and  took  quite  a  portion  of  the 
"maize."  The  husband,  who  was  also  eating  corn  by  this 
time,  and  desiring  not  to  appear  so  ignorant  as  his  wife, 
made  the  very  learned  remark,  "In  America  I  suppose  you 
advertise  this  as  an  excellent  thing  to  fatten  live  stock  and 
fowls,"  as  though  any  man,  woman  or  child  in  America 
had  to  be  told  the  uses  of  com  I 

But  to  go  back  a  little.  It  is  rather  a  thrilling  moment 
when  from  your  steamship  deck  ydu  first  sight  land  of  a 
new  and  strange  continent.  Port  Said,  Egypt,  is  in  view 
and  all  the  passengers  are  alert  and  expectant.  Many  with 
field  glasses  are  studying  the  shore  line  and  describing  to 
friends  what  they  see.  Drawing  still  closer  the  first  thing 
that  plainly  greets  your  unaided  vision  is  a  bronze  statue 
in  heroic  size  of  de-Lesseps  who  constructed  the  Suez 
Canal  and  thus  shortened  the  navigable  distance  around  the 
world  by  several  thousand  miles.  This  statue  stands  some 
distance  out  at  sea  upon  a  great  wall  built  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  entrance  to  the  canal.  The  pose  is  one  of  wel- 
coming you  to  the  great  benefits  of  this  international  high- 
way. Nearer  shore  and  upon  the  same  wall  stands  an  im- 
mense bulletin  board  boldly  announcing  the  good  qualities 
of  Pear's  soap.  For  the  moment  this  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  distance  between  you  and  home  some  six  or 
seven  thousand  miles,  but  by  the  time  you  are  fairly  at 
the  wharf  you  look  in  vain  for  anything  you  have  ever  seen 
before.    All  is  strange,  new  and  novel  enough.    The  people. 
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their  costumes  and  language  are  totally  unlike  anything 
one  finds  in  Europe.  Port  Said  is  a  place  of  not  more 
than  five  to  seven  thousand.  The  few  hotels  and  some  of 
the  larger  stores  were  presided  over  by  Europeans  trained 
in  their  particular  callings,  but  aside  from  these  and  the 
government  officials  the  rest  of  the  population  seemed  to 
be  Arabs  in  "Mother  Hubbards,"  turbaned  heads  and  bare- 
footed, and  such  a  pestiferous  throng  of  would-be-guides, 
porters  insisting  upon  being  of  service  to  you,  or  peddlers 
determined  to  sell  you  some  Egyptian  novelty,  the  tourist 
will  hardly  run  up  against  elsewhere  in  all  Egypt.  It  is 
almost  a  necessity  to  employ  one  of  these  men  to  keep  the 
rest  off  of  you,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  with  what 
pompous  and  police  like  aiAhority  he  does  his  work  when 
so  employed.  In  Chicago  he  would  be  knocked  down  five 
times  a  minute  for  his  assumed  authority,  but  here  the  per- 
sonal responsibilities  and  duties  of  one  of  these  chaperons 
seem  to  be  respected  and  the  peddlers  and  the  beggar  slink 
away  as  from  the  police. 

Our  train  for  Cairo  parallels  for  some  distance  the  ship 
canal.  For  quite  a  little  time  we  rode  side  and  side  with 
the  ship  on  which  we  had  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  now 
on  her  way  to  India.  The  railway  embankment  was  not 
high  enough  for  us  to  see  the  water  in  the  canal,  so  that 
to  us  it  presented  the  novel  appearance  of  both  crafts 
going  across  the  country  by  land.  Many  were  on  our  train 
who  came  off  this  boat,  and  the  good-byes  and  handkerchief 
waving  while  we  were  slowly  passing  them,  seemingly  on 
this  boundless  ocean  of  sand,  remain  a  very  pleasing  mem- 
ory of  our  final  farewell  to  the  ship  which  had  given  us 
such  a  pleasant  passage  to  this  new  and  to  us  unexplored 
continent.  But  you  can't  ride  far  into  Egypt  before  you 
begin  to  ask  yourself:  "What's  the  use  of  all  these  years? 
Of  what  avail  is  it  to  grow  old,  even  hoary  with  age  if  you 
have  nothing  more  to  show  for  it  than  has  Egypt?"  No 
roads  or  highways  for  driving  from  one  city  to  another. 
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The  country's  produce  is  all  marketed  on  the  backs  of  don- 
keys or  camels,  or  brought  to  the  wharves  on  the  Nile  along 
the  trails,  just  as  in  the  days  when  Abraham  tarried  here 
for  a  time.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  tracts  up  the 
Nile,  owned  by  the  government  or  some  syndicate,  now 
being  developed  as  sugar  plantations,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  irrigation  of  the  land  is  as  primitive  as  it 
was  3,000  years  ago.  The  patient  camel  toils  across  the 
desert  or  over  the  trails  along  the  Nile  just  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Their  methods  of  plowing  and  preparing 
the  soil  for  a  crop  would  make  our  forefathers  turn  in 
their  graves.  Not  a  horse  is  seen  in  their  fields,  only  cattle 
and  camels.  Sometimes  it  is  two  cows,  sometimes  a  cow 
and  a  bullock  or  a  pair  of  bullocks,  again  it  is  a  pair  of 
camels,  but  whatever  the  animals  they  are  always  yoked  in 
the  same  way,  although  the  yoke  they  use  would  make  even 
an  American  Indian  smile.  It  is  ten  to  fourteen  feet  long 
and  as  crooked  as  saplings  usually  grow  in  ^emi-tropical 
climates.  The  off  camel  walks  away  over  on  the  ploughed 
ground  and  the  near  one  as  far  to  the  left  of  the  last  fur- 
row. Only  yesterday  I  saw  a  small  chunk  of  a  bull  yoked 
with  a  camel  plowing,  while  a  kid  walked  ahead  leading 
the  camel,  and  this  was  not  in  some  back  district  but  in 
the  suburbs  of  Cairo,  a  city  of  a  half  million  people.  Fol- 
lowing the  plow  I  sometimes  noticed  an  old  fashioned  "A" 
harrow  with  wooden  teeth,  but  more  often  natives  with 
mattocks  or  some  kind  of  mallet  pulverized  the  lumps. 
But  the  watering  of  the  crops  after  they  are  planted  is 
what  would  make  the  American  farmer  tired.  You  know 
it  has  not  rained  in  this  country  since  the  flood  and  the 
Egyptian  farmer  has  to  make  all  his  crops  by  irrigation. 
In  the  few  large  holdings  by  the  government  and  English 
syndicates  steam  power  is  used  for  pumping  the  water 
into  the  irrigating  ditches,  but  there  are  not  more  than 
a  dozen  of  these  plants  in  the  first  six  hundred  miles  up 
the  Nile.     Occasionally  an  old  bullock  or  a  pair  of  cows 
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yoked  together  are  working  on  a  "sweep"  which  operates 
an  overshot  wheel  to  which  is  lashed  at  equal  spaces  stone 
jars  or  water  urns,  such  as  the  women  of  Samaria  used  to 
carry.  These  fill  as  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  turns  in  the 
river  and  empty  themselves  as  they  reach  the  downward 
turn  at  the  top.  In  this  way  quite  a  patch  is  thoroughly 
wet  by  keeping  these  old  wheels  turning  from  daylight  to 
dusk.  But  only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  irrigating  is  after 
this  method.  The  old  fashioned  well  sweep  and  bucket  is 
the  system  in  almost  universal  use.  This  takes  two  to  four 
men,  according  to  the  height  of  the  river  bank,  to  get  the 
water  to  an  elevation  where  it  will  flow  off  on  the  land. 
The  first  sweep  next  to  the  river  lifts  it  six  to  eight  feet, 
where  the  bucket  is  emptied  into  a  little  ditch  or  runway 
leading  to  a  shallow  well  hole,  from  which  the  second  man 
passes  it  along  to  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  fourth,  who 
lands  it  in  the  main  irrigating  ditch  from  which  it  is  taken 
at  will  to  any  part  of  the  field.  In  a  country  where  the 
wind  blows  most  all  the  time,  as  it  does  here,  it  is  almost 
marvelous  that  some  cheap  windmill  has  not  long  since 
been  successfully  introduced  to  do  this  work  of  lifting  the 
water  out  of  the  river.  In  the  agricultural  districts  the 
irrigating  of  the  lands  must  stand  for  more  than  all  other 
items  of  labor  put  together.  There  can  be  but  one  of  two 
explanations,  viz.:  either  the  natives  will  not  allow  the 
windmill  to  come  in  competition  with  their  labor,  or  else 
they  work  so  cheap  that  it  can  be  no  object  to  the  land 
owner  to  put  up  a  windmill.  I  am  assured  these  men  only 
get  ten  cents  per  day — sunrise  to  dusk — for  lifting  this 
water,  but  even  at  that  price  wind  power  would  seem  to  be 
the  cheaper.  This  class  of  workers  along  the  Nile  would 
make  a  great  army.  Their  wages  do  not  warrant  sumptu- 
ous living  or  fine  raiment.  I  was  not  able  to  observe  just 
what  they  ate,  but  not  one  of  them  had  on  anything  more 
than  a  breech  clout,  and  quite  frequently  he  was  stark 
naked,  and  this,  too,  while  we  would  be  sitting  on  boat's 
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deck  with  overcoat  on  and  steamer  rug  over  our  knees  to 
be  entirely  comfortable. 

There  is  not  much  that  is  being  harvested  this  time 
of  the  year — principally  a  kind  of  alfalfa  for  camel,  cow  and 
donkey  feed.  This  is  cut  with  a  sort  of  sickle  or  short 
scythe,  is  then  tied  into  small  bundles  and  then  a  dozen 
or  more  into  one  great  bundle,  two  of  which  are  swung 
over  a  camel's  back  after  he  has  been  made  to  lie  down 
for  convenience  of  loading.  If  he  has  been  somewhat  over- 
loaded he  resents  it  when  he  comes  to  get  up  by  crying 
out  in  a  most  heart  rending  manner.  In  this  way,  by 
camel  or  donkey,  the  harvests  are  transferred  from  the  field 
to  the  house  or  stockade  enclosure.  It  is  hardly  fair,  how- 
ever, to  refer  to  the  Egyptian  farmer's  house.  Excepting 
the  capitalist  who  is  trying  to  do  things  oh  a  big  scale 
in  the  Nile  valley — and  they  are  few  and  far  between — the 
home  surroundings  and  improvements  of  the  native  farmer 
are  scarcely  up  to  those  I  noticed  all  through  the  Indian, 
Reservation  in  our  own  Oklahoma.  He  is  well  to  do  if  he 
dwells  in  a  hut  of  one  or  two  rooms  built  of  sun  dried  brick. 
The  great  majority  of  them  live  in  one  room  whose  walls 
are  sun  baked  mud,  sometimes  covered  with  a  coarse  mat- 
ting, sometimes  with  sugar  cane,  but  frequently  with  no 
covering  at  all.  Within  these  four  square  walls  the  family 
cook,  eat  and  sleep.  At  dusk  they  drop  onto  a  piece  of 
matting  without  undressing  for  the  night  No  blazing  fire, 
no  family  circle,  no  newspaper,  no  evening  games,  nothing 
that  even  the  poorest  of  our  poor  in  America  enjoy. 

There  is  no  timber  in  the  country.  The  meals  are  cooked 
with  dried  camel  or  "cow  chips"  or  the  refuse  of  cane  and 
com  stalks.  There  are  no  bams  or  granaries.  A  small 
enclosure  or  stockade,  sometimes  made  of  mud  walls  and 
sometimes  of  a  sort  of  lattice  work  of  cane  plastered  over. 
This  enclosure  has  its  compartments  for  the  farm  produce 
and  the  goats,  sheep,  camels  and  cattle  penned  up  nights. 
And  this  is  but  a  glimpse  of  farm  life  in  the  oldest  country 
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on  the  globe — an  agricultural  district  which  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility  for  five  or  six  thousand  years — 
where  two  and  even  three  crops  annually  can  be  raised  from 
the  same  ground.  If  the  same  soil,  river  and  climatic  con- 
ditions stretched  across  the  United  States  the  banks  of  that 
river  would  be  lined  with  stately  homes  of  the  millionaire 
farmer.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  great  difference? 
A  civilization  based  upon  intellectual  development  and  the 
recognition  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  wrought  this  mighty  difference  of  destiny.  If  it  were 
necessary  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  history  and  spirit  of 
American  achievement  I  would  rather  my  beloved  country 
perish  from  off  the  earth  than  see  her  drop  back  to  Egypt's 
present  civilization. 

I  can  quite  understand  how  the  ancient  Egyptian  came  to 
deify  and  fell  to  worshiping  the  Nile.  For  more  than  1,300 
miles  all  the  river  he  knew  anything  of — there  is  not  even 
the  smallest  tributary.  It  never  rained  and  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  far  off  snow  fields  of  central  Africa.  Indeed 
the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  was  set  forward 
from  his  day  more  than  a  hundred  generations.  Annually 
and  always  in  the  same  month  he  saw  this  mysterious  river 
rise  some  twenty  feet  and  overflow  and  fructify  his  land 
for  the  next  crop.  It  was  the  giver  of  new  life  and  the 
source  of  his  abundant  harvests.  How  could  he  account  for 
this  annual  visitation  save  by  the  supernatural?  I  think 
him  far  more  excusable  for  worshiping  the  Nile  than  a 
dozen  or  more  other  deities  he  set  up  along  the  way  as 
time  reeled  off  the  centuries  from  his  first  and  highest 
civilization. 

Speaking  of  the  Nile  recalls  to  my  mind  an  impression 
which  has  followed  me  up  and  down  its  banks  for  1,200 
miles.  I  think  there  has  been  considerable  of  picturesque 
Ijang  about  this  valley.  My  reading  had  led  me  to  think 
of  this  river's  banks  as  one  broad  band  of  living  green, 
of  waving  grains  and  gfreat  groves  of  the  date,  palm  and 
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other  semi-tropical  fruits.  But  not  so.  This  would  only  be 
true  in  spots.  Like  the  valleys  of  our  great  rivers,  there 
are  sometimes  stretches  for  miles  of  rich  and  arable  lands, 
available  because  the  waters  of  the  Nile  can  be  utilized  for 
their  irrigation.  In  exceptional  cases  some  of  these  tracts 
are  several  miles  wide,  but  for  the  most  part  the  valley  is 
not  wide,  and  often  not  half  of  what  appears  to  be  valley 
is  arable  land,  besides  there  are  miles  upon  miles  of  the 
shores  of  this  river  where  the  desert  reaches  to  the  water's 
edge.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  acre  in  five  of  what  seems 
to  be  valley  now  under  cultivation.  There  are  long 
stretches  of  sand  and  gravel  where  you  would  naturally 
look  for  rich  deposits  from  the  annual  overflows.  Why  this 
barrenness  I  have  not  been  in  Egypt  long  enough  to  find 
out,  but  I  greatly  realize  my  disappointment  in  the  propor- 
tion of  this  valley  now  under  cultivation.  A  scheme  de- 
vised, encouraged  and  financed  by  English  capitalists  has 
just  been  consummated  at  the  expense  of  many  millions 
by  which  it  is  expected  to  quite  largely  increase  the  acreage 
of  available  lands  in  this  valley  by  creating  storage  reser- 
voirs of  sufficient  capacity  to  lengthen  the  irrigation  season 
so  that  where  two  crops  per  annum  were  being  raised  three 
can  be  matured.  This  is  done  through  a  system  of  dams 
to  hold  this  reserve  water.  These  dams  are  provided  with 
locks  for  the  passage  of  river  craft  and  with  many  gates 
for  the  control  of  the  flow  at  any  particular  stage  of  water. 
The  greatest  of  these  dams  is  at  the  first  cataract,  some 
six  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  and  was  completed  only  last 
December.  Its  greatest  height  is  82  feet  and  such  is  the 
meager  fall  of  the  upper  Nile  that  the  back  water  has 
already  extended  120  miles  above  this  dam.  It  is  plain 
the  Englishman  has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  this  valley 
as  the  great  sugar  producing  district  of  the  East;  indeed 
it  already  transcends  any  other  industry  on  the  Nile.  It 
was  the  only  thing  that  looked  like  business  along  its  banks. 
We  passed  three  large  refineries  and  I  should  say  a  dozen 
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or  more  large  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar — 
plants  having  fine  buildings  and  large  capacity,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  the  river  was  alive  with  small  craft  trans- 
porting the  cane  to  these  mills,  and  better  still  for  the 
civilization  of  the  country  each  of  these  plants  is  drawing 
about  it  a  more  or  less  modem  village  of  good  homes  for 
their  higher  class  employes  and  the  employers  themselves, 
and  schools  are  founded,  where  English  is  taught  and 
orthodox  Christian  churches  are  established.  They  are, 
indeed,  beacon  lights  along  the  shore  giving  pijomise  of  the 
return  of  a  higher  civilization  to  a  people  who,  many 
thousand  years  ago,  were  representative  of  the  world's 
wisdom  and  learning. 


.«» 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Locomotion  on  Donkey  Back — Macadamizing  Methods — 
Temple  of  Karnak — Excavations — Luxor's  Market  Day — 
Edfou,  Thebes  and  Assuit — Egyptian  Evangelization — 
The  Mummies  of  Old — ^The  City  of  Cairo — Heliopolis — 
The  Pyramids  and  The  Delta. 

I  have  been  something  of  a  "total  wreck"  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Perhaps  some  of  my  friends  will  be  glad  to 
know  what  has  been  my  trouble.  The  technical  or  medical 
name  is  "phlebitis/*  and  if  any  are  disposed  to  sneer  at 
this  trouble  because  of  its  name,  let  him  tackle  it  for  one 
round  only.  He  will  find  his  respect  for  this  disease  much 
increased.  The  large  vein  from  the  knee  down  to  the  foot 
first  becomes  sluggish,  then  clogs  entirely  and  inflamma- 
tion sets  in.  The  leg  begins  to  swell,  keeps  on  swelling, 
then  swells  some  more,  till  you  have  one  of  the  swellest 
legs  in  all  Egypt.  The  skin  becomes  so  full  and  strained 
that  the  limb  is  as  hard  as  a  butcher's  block,  and  as  painful 
as  an  old  fashioned  toothache.  If  you  try  to  stand  up 
that  side  of  you  weighs  over  300  pounds.  AH  this  inflam- 
mation had  to  be  absorbed  away  by  poultices  and  hot  water 
compresses  and  the  blood  set  to  flowing  ag^in  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  This  has  been  the  work  of  weeks  and  still 
I  am  able  to  walk  only  two  or  three  blocks  at  a  time  with- 
out resting,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  many 
weeks  before  I  am  in  possession  of  my  usual  strength  and 
vigor. 

It  has  been  a  terrible  drawback  to  both  of  us,  for  we  had 
thought  of  Egypt  as  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
all  our  anticipated  trip.  There  could  not  be  a  time  in  a 
man's  entire  life  when  he  would  need  two  whole  legs  more 
than  when  visiting  a  country  like  this  where  there  are  no 
public  highways  and  where  almost  every  monument,  tomb 
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or  temple  is  reached  on  back  of  donkey,  camel  or  in  Sedan 
chair. 

In  a  sense  Egypt  and  the  Nile  are  synonymous.  You 
have  seen  all  Egypt  when  you  have  seen  both  banks  of  the 
Nile.  All  the  rest — I  was  about  to  say — ^is  a  "blooming" 
desert,  so  barren  as  to  defy  human  habitation  save  in  a  few 
spots.  Therefore  a  leisurely  trip  up  the  Nile,  stopping  to 
make  occasional  excursions  by  donkey  or  camel  to  the  site 
of  some  ancient  city  or  temple,  shows  you  about  all  there 
is  of  Egypt  now  worth  visiting. 

It  was  such  a  trip  as  this  we  had  engaged  to  take  and 
were  booked  for  Cook's  excursion  steamer  of  January  13th, 
not  dreaming  that  my  trouble  was  ,more  than  temporary. 
I  barely  had  strength  to  get  aboard  and  make  the  start. 
Fortunately  none  of  the  more  interesting  excursions  from 
the  boat  were  to  be  reached  until  we  had  been  out  some 
seven  days.  We  did  not  travel  at  night  and  some  part  of 
most  every  day  was  given  to  sight  seeing  on  the  shore, 
but  all  I  saw  during  that  week  was  through  the  door  of 
my  stateroom.  I  could  neither  sit  up  nor  stand  up,  and 
when  we  reached  Luxor  (the  old  city  of  Thebes),  they 
carried  me  from  the  boat  to  the  hotel  and  there  I  lay — 
a  prisoner,  so  to  speak — ^for  two  more  weeks,  surrounded 
b}*^  miles  of  ancient  ruins  I  was  crazy  to  get  out  and  see. 
Before  I  could  walk  the  distance  of  a  block  we  commenced 
making  excursions  on  our  own  account  to  various  parts 
of  this  ancient  and  once  most  renowned  city,  in  the  world. 
We  shall  long  remember  our  first  outing.  Mrs.  C.  and 
I  were  each  seated  in  a  jinrikisha,  which  had  been  pulled 
up  to  the  hotel  steps,  and  between  the  thills  of  each  vehicle 
was  an  athletic  Arab  in  the  costume  of  his  people,  his  head 
turbaned,  a  "Mother  Hubbard"  dress  on  and  bare-footed. 
Our  guide  joined  us  at  the  street.  Besides  his  black  cambric 
dress  and  a  silk  turban  of  many  bright  colors  he  wore  white 
cotton  drawers  and  tan  shoes.  He  was  sitting  a  turkey- 
red  saddle  on  a  small  donkey  so  gray  it  was  nearly  white. 
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We  were  off  at  a  good  fast  pace^  the  guide  riding  by  my 
side  and  Mrs.  C.  and  her  Arab  bringing  up  the  rear.  We 
would  have  been  a  spectacle  for  the  gods  of  a  more  civilized 
country,  but  with  our  surrounding  here  we  looked  all  right, 
mixed  up  as  we  were  with  other  tourists  on  donkeys,  half- 
clad  Arabs  bearing  goat  skins  filled  with  water,  and  don- 
keys and  camels  both  coming  and  going  with  their  burdens 
of  all  kinds  and  all  sizes.  Sometimes  it  was  a  camel  loaded 
with  some  bulky,  light  stuff  which  required  about  the  whole 
street  for  his  passage.  Our  ride  was  something  like  a  mile 
and  a  half  outside  of  the  present  town  and  our  way  lay 
along  an  old  avenue  which  was  just  being  remacadamized, 
and  here  I  got  my  first  lesson  in  Egyptian  road  building. 
It  was  quite  different  from  the  methods  of  our  Chicago 
contractors.  They  were  using  broken  stone  and  old  brick 
rubbish  from  excavation  heaps  about  the  ruins  of  old  tem- 
ples. Not  a  wagon,  not  a  cart,  not  even  a  wheelbarrow  was 
in  sight.  This  material  all  came  on  the  backs  of  donkeys 
and  camels.  The  donkey  wore  a  sort  of  large  open  "saddle 
bags"  made  from  canvas  or  small  ropes,  and  when  these 
side  pockets  are  full  he  has  about  all  he  can  stand  up  with. 
The  camel  wore  a  kind  of  double  hammock  made  of  strong 
rope.  His  side  pockets  easily  hold  500  or  600  pounds  of 
stone,  and  he  is  made  to  sit  down  on  his  haunches  while 
being  loaded.  When  I  saw  these  long  trains  of  donkeys 
and  camels  approaching  with  their  burdens  it  seemed  as 
if  I  were  back  with  Abraham  looking  over  his  herds,  and 
just  then  I  was  wicked  enough  to  think  that  if  the  Lord 
had  ever  made  a  homelier  animal  than  a  camel  He  had 
so  far  kept  it  out  of  my  sight,  and  yet  the  patience,  intel- 
ligence and  obedience  of  these  animals  were  a  reproof  to 
me  for  that  thought  when  I  saw  them  back  into  some  small 
niche  between  piles  of  stone  and  then  carefully  kneel  down 
with  their  great  burden  to  be  unloaded.  Others  were 
leveling  this  debris  while  a  small  army  with  all  sorts  of 
hammers  and  sledges  were  pulverizing  the  stone  and  brick- 
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bats.  Another  corps  of  Arabs  were  carrying  water  in  goat 
skins  and  wetting  down  the  new  roadbed.  No  steam  roller 
was  in  sight  to  give  the  finishing  touches  but  a  heavy  iron 
roller  drawn  by  forty  or  fifty  natives  was  doing  this  work 
quite  as  well, 'each  exerting  himself  on  the  rope  in  answer 
to  some  musical  rhyme  they  were  chanting  in  unison.  This 
street,  now  perhaps  40  feet  wide,  3,500  years  ago  was  a  well 
paved  avenue  80  feet  wide  and  connected  the  temple  of 
Luxor  with  the  temple  of  Karnak,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
apart.  Instead  of  the  usual  "parkway"  on  either  side,  as 
our  city  streets  are  now  constructed,  there  stood  along  this 
avenue  on  both  sides  a  row  of  sphinxes,  mostly  rams  of 
mammoth  size,  quite  a  number  of  which  are  still  standing, 
though  badly  broken  by  invading  armies.  You  are  sure  to 
be  correct  if  you  imagine  this  was  once  a  "swell"  prome- 
nade. Now  we  are  passing  an  occasional  modern  build- 
ing but  for  the  most  part  only  clusters  of  mud  huts,  alive 
with  so  many  dirty  and  unwashed  mothers  and  children 
that  one  has  to  turn  his  eyes  from  the  repulsive  sight. 

At  last  we  are  before  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  Karnak, 
the  most  wonderful  as  well  as  the  most  stupendous  ruin  in 
all  Egypt.  It  is  not  a  single  temple  but  rather  a  group  of 
temples  so  adjoining  each  other  as  to  appear  to  have  been 
one  mammoth  building.  The  measure  of  the  outer  walls  is 
something  near  a  mile  and  a  quarter  around  this  structure. 
Certain  sections  of  this  temple  were  built  4,000  to  4,500 
years  ago,  and  most  of  the  kings  from  that  period  down 
to  2,500  years  ago  lavished  more  or  less  wealth  in  making 
splendid  additions  to  this  shrine  of  Amen.  A  little  back- 
sheesh secured  me  quite  an  exceptional  concession.  I  could 
not  wJilk,  and  so  my  "rikisha"  was  allowed  to  pass  inside 
where  they  drew  me  for  the  better  part  of  two  half  days 
(including  a  second  visit),  amid  a  forest  of  colossal  statues 
and  columns  and  beside  walls  covered  with  history  reciting 
the  valorous  deeds  of  many  kings.    The  sculpture,  statuary 
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and  other  work  of  this  temple,  of  course,  is  not,  either  in 
design  or  finish,  as  fine  or  artistic  as  the  temples  of  Rome 
or  Athens,  but  everything  is  on  a  much  larger  scale — more 
colossal — ^and  of  greater  interest  to  the  visitor  because  they 
give  him  the  thought  and  ideas  of  the  most  ancient  people 
of  which  we  have  any  written  history.  This  temple  or 
series  of  temples  was  already  an  antiquity  when  the  Col- 
osseum and  Forum  at  Rome  were  building.  It  was  already 
ancient  when  everything  Europe  now  calls  ancient  was  in 
its  childhood,  and  in  this  climate  where  it  never  rains  and 
the  dry  desert  winds  prevail,  it  is  Kkely  to  remain  an  inter- 
esting antiquity  for  thousands  of  years  to  come.  There 
are  large  halls  or  chambers  where  are  still  standing  over  a 
hundred  columns,  pylons  of  immense  size  and  height,  and 
granite  obelisks  105  feet  high,  cut  from  a  single  stone 
and  weighing  after  being  dressed  a  thousand  tons,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  that  will  interest  the  student 
of  Egyptology  a  thousand  years  hence.  And  they  are  noth- 
ing like  through  excavating  this  temple  yet.  They  were 
working  something  like  six  hundred  natives  when  I  was 
there.  They  were  handling  by  hand  or  in  baskets  all  the 
debris,  and  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the  contractors 
had  figured  on  the  use  of  steam  cranes  and  shovels  as 
against  native  labor  but  found  they  could  not  afford  to  use 
machinery,  20  cents  a  day  being  the  most  they  pay  their 
best  laborers.  Many  of  them  they  only  pay  15  cents  a  day, 
while  fully  a  hundred  boys  eight  to  twelve  years  old  were 
on  the  job  at  five  to  eight  cents  per  day.  These  boys, 
with  nothing  on  but  a  shirt,  and  that  so  stiff  with  dirt  it 
would  almost  stand  alone,  were  carrying  earth  and  imall 
stone  in  baskets  which  they  balanced  on  their  heads  on 
their  way  to  the  "dump."  These  had  an  overseer  with 
rawhide  in  hand,  who  touched  them  up  as  the  driver  does 
his  horse  when  it  stops  to  walk.  They  were  kept  on  a 
jog  trot  and  my  heart  went  out  to  the  little  fellows  who 
were  thus  earning  all  or  part  of  the  family  bread. 
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On  our  way  back  from  the  second  visit  we  took  in  the 
town  market.  Every  Nile  town,  one  day  in  the  week,  has 
a  general  market.  This  was  Luxor's  day,  so  we  sat  in  the 
midst  thereof  in  our  rikisha  and  watched  the  Egyptian 
disposing  of  his  wares.  It  was  an  open  square  with  no 
stalls  or  booths  for  protection  or  the  display  of  his  goods. 
Everything  the  Lord  ordered  Noah  to  take  with  him  into 
the  ark  was  there  for  sale.  Even  the  professional  traders 
from  up  river  villages  and  down  river  villages  for  thirty 
to  fifty  miles  were  there  with  their  packs  opened  up  on  the 
ground,  and  almost  every  animal  bred  in  the  kingdom  was 
exposed  for  sale.  There  must  have  been  two  thousand 
people  on  that  half  square  of  sand.  It  looked  like  the 
circus  crowd  before  the  show  opens  and  was  just  about  as 
orderly.  Many  were  crying  their  goods  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  in  Arabic,  while  others  were  calling  the  attention 
and  courting  the  crowd  with  some  strange  musical  instru- 
ment. You  would  see  a  lone  kid  making  his  way  in  the 
crowd  and  trying  to  find  a  purchaser  for  a  single  chicken 
he  had  under  his  arm.  I  saw  many  half  inclined  purchasers 
feel  his  chicken  over  to  determine  its  age,  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders and  then  pass  on.  There  were  small  heaps  of  every 
kind  of  grain  piled  on  the  open  sand,  and  large  piles  of 
sugar  cane  which  has  an  immense  sale  among  the  poor 
who  are  constantly  chewing  it.  Camels,  goats,  donkeys 
and  calves  were  patiently  waiting  under  a  broiling  sun  for 
a  change  of  ownership.  It  was  the  most  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous conglomeration  of  traders  I  ever  saw  outside  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

A  day  or  two  later  we  made  another  excursion,  this  time 
to  the  ruins  of  Luxor  temple.  En  route  a  funeral  procession 
passed  us.  All  were  walking.  At  the  head  some  church 
or  society  banners  were  carried,  then  a  man  playing  on 
some  weird  instrument  a  funeral  chant.  He  was  followed 
by  four  stalwart  fellows  who  were  bearing  on  their  shoul- 
ders the  open  coffin  containing  the  deceased.    Behind  the 
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coffin  were  the  family  and  immediate  friends  of  the  dead. 
All  were  wailing  some  lamentations  set  to  music  that 
fairly  made  my  very  flesh  crawl. 

The  temple  of  Luxor  is  of  somewhat  later  construction 
than  the  older  parts  of  Karnak.  It  is  a  much  smaller  temple 
but  the  style  of  architecture  does  not  differ  materially  frorti 
that  of  Karnak.  It  was  founded  way  back  of  the  time  of 
Rameses  II.,  but  that  king  embellished  one  of  its  principal 
chambers  with  twelve  colossal  sized  statues  of  himself.  He 
further  emphasized  his  own  importance  by  the  erection  of 
an  immense  pylon  on  which  he  inscribed  his  own  achieve- 
ments. This  did  not  prove  to  be  large  enough  to  hold  the 
record  so  he  reared  two  of  the  finest  obelisks  that  ever  stood 
on  Egyptian  soil,  one  of  which  Napoleon  was  obliging 
enough  thirty-three  hundred  years  later  to  ship  to  Paris, 
where  it  now  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  other, 
a  most  beautiful  single  shaft  and  tastefully  sculptured,  still 
stands  there  in  almost  perfect  condition.  This  is  the 
Rameses  with  whom  Moses  had  his  diplomatic  bout  and 
it  must  have  taken  place  at  this  court  or  at  the  temple  of 
Karnak  which  we  first  visited.  Joseph's  association  with 
the  Egyptian  court — some  four  hundred  years  previous  to 
this — ^was  at  the  old  capital,  Memphis. 

On  our  next  excursion  there  were  no  roads  even  on  which 
we  could  use  a  rikisha.  More  than  half  of  the  monuments 
and  temple  ruins  at  Thebes  are  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  We  were  ferried  over  and  then  took  sedan  chairs 
to  reach  these  as  I  was  unable  yet  to  ride  a  donkey.  Hoisted 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  strong  Arabs  they  carried  us 
some  SIX  or  seven  miles  to  various  ruins  of  interest,  tem- 
ples, in  the  main,  which  did  not  differ  materially  from 
those  we  had  already  visited.  The  most  interesting  one 
inspected  during  the  day  was  the  Rameseum,  evidently 
once. a  very  ornate  temple  built  by  Rameses  II.  himself. and 
intended  to  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  his  greatness  and 
glory.     Here  again  his  self-importance  cropped  out.     In 
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the  court  he  reared  a  statue  of  himself  in  sitting  posture, 
said  to  be  the  most  gigantic  statue  ever  carved  from  a 
block  of  granite.  It  was  52  feet  high  and  estimated  to 
weigh  880  tons.  Cambyses,  the  Persian  general  who  con- 
quered the  country  about  600  B.  C,  is  said  to  have  shown 
his  contempt  for  such  ostentation  by  overturning  this 
statue.  In  its  fall  it  was  badly  broken  and  the  natives 
have  scooped  oflf  several  mill  stones,  but  there  is  still 
enough  of  the  fragments  lying  there'  to  load  a  freight  train. 
His  ear  and  cheek  would  make  one  carload.  Besides  this, 
we  visited  two  or  three  other  temples  which  have  been  ex- 
cavated, but  with  no  very  special  features  to  note.  On  the 
return  trip  we  stopped  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  "Colossi," 
two  grim  old  monsters  of  the  past,  both  representing  King 
Amunoph  III.,  in  front  of  whose  temple  they  stood. 
Strange  to  say,  hardly  a  vestige  of  this  temple  remains  and 
yet  these  great  statues,  about  60  feet  high  and  built  of 
many  stones  rather  than  cut  from  solid  block,  are  still 
standing — silent  monitors  of  the  past  overlooking  miles  and 
miles  of  grain  fields  whereon  stood  a  large  and  compactly 
built  city  of  4,000  years  ago.  I  was  physically  unable  to 
make  the  excursion  to  the  "Tombs  of  the  Kings." 

The  decadence  of  Thebes  is  quite  as  obscure  as  its  origin. 
Egyptian  history  only  makes  certain  that  it  was  a  large  city 
and  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  fully  5,000  years  ago.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  been  as  large  then  as  Chicago  is 
to-day,  but  at  the  climax  of  its  growth  and  prosperity 
nearly  4,000  years  ago  its  present  monuments  and  ruins 
establish  the  fact  that  it  then  covered  about  the  same 
area  as  does  Paris,  a  city  of  over  three  millions.  Probably 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  now  live  upon  the  site  of 
this  once  world-famed  city,  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
in  mud  huts  or  sun  dried  brick  cottages  of  one  or  two 
rooms  without  floor,  ceiling  or  chimney.  But  the  village 
enjoys  one  of  the  most  ideal  winter  climates  under  the 
sun.     Dews  and  dampness  never  intrude  upon  her  desert 
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surroundings.  It  never  rains  and  not  even  clouds  mar 
its  sunny  skies.  The  hotel  is  charmingly  situated  in  a 
large  garden  of  semi-tropical  plants,  shrubs  and  date  palms, 
and  is  run  after  the  manner  of  the  largest  and  best  conti- 
nental hotels — ^"up-to-date"  because  it  has  to  be,  for  it  is 
only  open  three  months  of  the  year,  catering  only  for  the 
winter  tourists  on  the  Nile. 

February  sth  we  joined  another  of  Cook's  steamers  to 
finish  our  excursion  to  the  first  cataract  and  return  to  Cairo. 
The  first  day  out  we  had  our  initial  experience  riding  don- 
keys. It  wa^  only  a  short  ride  to  the  temple  we  visited 
but  I  was  so  lame  it  took  one  man  to  get  me  on  the  donkey 
and  two  to  lift  me  off.  I  did  not  try  it  again  and  neither 
did  Mrs.  Condit  She  found  she  did  not  have  the  nerve 
of  a  "broncho  buster."  They  first  got  her  onto  a  large 
donkey  that  was  not  gaited  to  her  nervous  system  and 
she  "went  all  to  pieces."  Then  they  put  her  on  one  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  One  Arab  held  her  on  and  another 
led  the  little  beast  while  a  boy  from  the  American  Mission 
school  fetched  up  the  rear  as  her  interpreter  and  special 
guide.  This  crowd  wanted  all  the  silver  I  had  for  getting 
her  to  the  temple  and  back,  alive;  but  it  paid.  This  was 
at  Edfou,  where  is  found  the  best  preserved  temple  in 
Egypt.  Its  pylons,  walls  and  columns  are  almost  entirely 
intact.  It  is  a  large  temple,  built  about  300  B.  C.  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  Egyptian  Venus.  Its  bas-reliefs  and  sculp- 
ture were  the  finest  I  saw  on  the  trip. 

We  reached  Asuan — first  cataract — Saturday  P.  M., 
where  we  stopped  until  Tuesday,  leisurely  taking  in  the 
environs  of  a  little  city  of  ten  thousand  which  manages  to 
exist  in  an  absolute  desert.  There  is  no  valley  on  either 
side  of  the  river  and  not  an  acre  of  arable  land  within 
many  miles.  Its  chief  attractions — the  cataract  apd  the 
temples  of  Philae — ^have  been  quite  obliterated  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  dam  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter.  On 
the  return  or  down  trip  the  boat  only  stops  for  two  or  three 
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excursions  on  shore,  the  principal  one  of  which  I  was  not 
able  to  make  on  account  of  the  long  distance  (fourteen 
miles  there  and  back),  but  Mrs.  C.  went  in  a  sedan  chair 
on  the  shoulders  of  eight  Arabs  in  two  shifts.  This  was 
out  to  Abydos,  where  are  the  remains  of  one  of  Egypt's 
finest  temples,  built  some  3,500  years  ago  as  a  shrine  over 
the  supposed  grave  of  Osiris,  whom  the  ancient  Egyptians 
worshiped  as  the  Judge  of  the  dead  and  the  God  of  the 
resurrection. 

We  stopped  at  Assuit  a  half  day,  a  city  of  45,000  and  the 
most  important  on  the  Nile  above  Cairo.  It  was  a  treat 
to  find  wide  and  well  paved  streets  of  which  we  made  good 
use  during  the  afternoon  in  the  way  of  a  carriage  drive. 
A  large  English  settlement  with  many  modern  homes — 
some  even  palatial — made  it  seem  like  an  oasis  of  civiliza- 
tion. Here  we  visited  the  largest  and  most  important 
American  Mission  school  in  Egypt,  their  principal  training 
school,  where  native  teachers  and  Christian  workers  are 
equipped  for  their  respective  fields  of  labor.  Other  de- 
nominations seem  to  have  turned  this  field  over  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  of  America,  and  they  are  doing 
a  good  work,  doing  it  in  a  way  that  should  ultimately 
evangelize  Egypt,  because  its  foundation  is  laid  in  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  where  English  is  wholly  taught.  Evan- 
gelistic work  is  not  neglected,  though  for  prudential  rea- 
sons it  has  to  appear  as  secondary  because  of  the  many 
different  faiths  represented  in  their  patronage.  They  have 
in  the  country  169  of  these  schools  with  a  present  enroll- 
ment of  about  10,000  boys  and  4,000  gfirls.  This  school  or 
college,  as  it  is  called,  which  we  visited,  has  about  500 
boys  and  young  men,  though  not  all  are  taking  the  teach- 
ers' course.  Three  of  the  169  are  training  schools  like  this 
one  at  Assuit.  If  Egypt  is  ever  to  be  redeemed  and  lifted 
out  of  its  present  dense  ignorance  and  poverty  it  must  be 
done  in  some  such  way  as  this,  but  my  heart  goes  out  to  the 
patient  workers  who  have  undertaken  to  Christianize  and 
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elevate  a  race  of  men  who,  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world, 
still  wear  women's  dress.  It  was  rather  cheering  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  other  tourists — Americans — who  never 
"took  any  stock"  in  missionary  effort  at  home,  Vords  of 
faith  and  commendation  of  the  work  they  saw  here. 

As  a  city,  Cairo  has  only  been  known  under  its  present 
name  for  about  i,ooo  years,  but  on  its  site  a  city  has  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  country.  Once  it 
bore  the  name  of  Babylon,  supposed  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  Babylon  itself.  Even  this  was  not  the  first  city.  In 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  known  as  Latopolis. 
The  passing  centuries  witnessed  its  occasional  destruction 
under  whatever  name  it  bore — ^a  fate  so  common  to  most 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  East  As  early  as  15 17  it  be- 
came a  Turkish  province,  and  in  1798  it  was  found  not  too 
remote  to  excite  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  who  held  the 
place  for  a  time.  Lest  they  should  forget  his  visit,  he 
reinforced  their  memory  by  ordering  4,000  subjects  butch- 
ered in  return  for  a  revolt  in  which  300  French  troops  lost 
their  lives.  To-day  it's  a  place  of  some  400,000,  and  ranks  as 
the  second  Mohammedan  city  of  the  world.  It  possesses 
more  than  400  mosques,  whose  domes  and  minarets  give  to 
it  a  decided  oriental  appearance,  while  its  streets  and  thor- 
oughfares are  thronged  by  as  cosmopolitan  a  crowd  as  one 
would  meet  in  Constantinople.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
visited  the  "Streets  of  Cairo"  at  our  World's  Fair  will  have 
quite  a  correct  conception  of  about  one-third  of  this  city,  if 
they  can  use  their  imagination  to  fill  in  the  medley  of 
human  life  pouring  along  its  narrow  streets,  or  stopping  to 
dicker  and  bargain  for  wares  and  goods  for  sale  in  its 
bazaars.  The  tourist  soon  learns  to  offer  these  dealers  less 
than  half  their  asking  price  and  sometimes  even  ten  per  cent 
takes  the  goods.  The  balance  of  the  city  is  more  or  less 
modernly  built,  and  its  business  conducted  along  European 
lines.  Its  street  life  by  day  is  decidedly  oriental  and  pic- 
turesque, because  of  the  ever  present  donkeys  and  camels 
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with  their  turban-headed  attendants.  By  night,  it  is  almost 
a  type  of  midsummer  Paris.  One  can  hardly  make  his  way 
through  the  throngs  that  line  the  sidewalks,  eating,  drink- 
ing and'  smoking  while  they  listen  to  weird  music  in  the 
numerous  cafes.  The  city's  state  buildings  are  very  ordi- 
nary and  scarcely  merit  a  paragraph  here,  and  with  but 
few  exceptions  the  same  could  be  justly  said  of  her  mosques. 
Her  citadel,  occupying  quite  an  elevation,  struck  me  as  still 
something  of  a  stronghold,  which  would  surely  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  subjugation  of  the  city,  but  even 
this  is  of  unfragrant  memory,  for  here  was  witnessed 
treachery  that  scarcely  has  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history. 
In  i8ii  Mohamed  AH,  under  the  pretense  of  holding  a 
great  festival  and  council,  invited  some  300  Memlook  Beys 
to  participate  in  this  great  function,  and  while  they  were 
on  parade  within  the  citadel  the  gate  was  closed  and  the 
garrison  of  the  fort  shot  to  death  these  chiefs.  A  later 
generation  has  given  these  Memlooks  a  unique,  not  to  say 
highly  respectable  burial  just  outside  the  city  limits.  Vis- 
iting this  cemetery  by  carriage  I  supposed  we  were  driving 
through  a  newly  built  suburb,  but  these  homes  proved  to 
be  only  residences  of  these  Memlook  dead,  and  their  only 
furnishings  tomb-stones,  ornamented  sarcophagi  and  the 
more  pretentious  mausoleum. 

Two  or  three  drives  into  the  country  are  intensely  inter- 
esting. You  might  say  it  is  almost  thrilling  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  Egypt's  greatest  pyramids,  monuments  so 
old  that  no  authority  feels  sure  by  what  king  or  dynasty 
they  were  built,  and  that  solemn  old  Sphinx  standing  near 
by  which  antedates  them  all.  They  are  many  thousands 
of  years  old  and  barring  some  act  of  Providence  they  will 
still  interest  the  visitor  many  thousands  of  years  hence. 

To-day  we  rode  out  some  seven  miles  to  the  old  site  of 
Heliopolis,  where  Joseph  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  priest.  Not  a  vestige  of  that  ancient  city  remains  ex- 
cept one  lone  granite  obelisk,  perhaps  70  feet  high,  silent 
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and  mysterious,  yet  recalling  how  much  History!  For  it 
stands  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  a  most  beautiful  plain  and  as 
fertile  as  when  Joseph  ordered  the  storehouses  which 
should  hold  its  abundance  during  the  years  of  famine. 
To-day  it  was  fairly  alive  with  ox  teams  and  Arabs  with 
all  sorts  of  tools  preparing  the  ground  for  planting. 

In  a  city  of  so  few  unusual  attractions  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  their  museum,  for  its  collection  of  antiquities 
is  admittedly,  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  world.  This  is 
not  surprising  when  we  reflect  upon  its  once  high  and  ex- 
ceedingly ancient  civilization  upon  which  the  founders  of 
this  museum  could  draw.  I  have  no  space  to  particularize 
beyond  expressing  my  amazement  over  many  things  I  saw, 
notably  the  high  perfection  attained  by  the  ancients  in  the 
preservation  of  their  dead.  Not  all  their  embalming  by  any 
means  was  so  successful  and  yet  there  were  not  a  few 
cases  where  I  felt  sure  had  I  known  the  person  in  his  life- 
time I  would  have  recognized  him  from  his  corpse  in  this 
museum.  Something  of  the  expression  and  full  cast  of 
countenance  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  mummy  of  Ra- 
meses  II.  and  other  kings  and  high  officials  of  more  than 
3,000  years  ago. 

I  finally  left  Egypt  with  a  somewhat  higher  opinion  of 
that  country.  By  far  the  best  part  is  that  known  as  the 
Delta,  viz.:  the  Nile  country  between  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria. This  we  traverse  for  some  hours.  The  valley  expands 
into  a  great  plain,  in  places  fully  125  miles  wide  and  as 
level  as  a  floor.  This  plain  is  intersected  by  frequent  irri- 
gating canals  cris-crossing  at  various  angles  and  all  taking 
their  water  from  some  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Nile.  I 
thought  I  had  seen  some  bodies  of  fine  land  in  the  great 
west  but  I  am  sure  nothing  equalling  this  for  fertility, 
though  I  suppose  the  most  of  it  has  been  under  con- 
tinuous cultivation  for  five  or  six  thousand  years.  I  have 
heard  farmers  talk  about  this  field  or  that  one  being  about 
worn  out,  having  been  ploughed  so  long,  but  here  are 
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farms  thousands  of  years  older  than  our  most  ancient  writ- 
ten history  bearing  a  denser  and  more  vigorous  growth 
of  wheat  and  barley  to-day  than  I  ever  saw  growing  on  an 
Iowa  prairie.  Its  annual  overflow  accounts  for  this  fer- 
tility. This  gjeat  plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  was  lit- 
erally alive  with  ox  teams  ploughing  and  men  preparing 
the  ground  for  planting,  and  be  it  spoken  to  the  credit  of 
these  Egyptian  farmers  they  don't  work  their  women  in 
the  fields  to  the  same  extent  the  Germans  and  the  Bel- 
gians do,  but  the  homes  and  the  villages  where  they  live 
are  something  frightful  to  think  of  as  the  home  and  en- 
vironment of  youth.  I  have  not  seen  in  Iowa  for  years  the 
most  temporary  buildings  for  hogs  and  calves  which  were 
not  better  than  the  average  homes  of  these  Egyptian  ten- 
ants. The  land  is  mostly  owned  in  large  holdings.  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  for  companion  in  my  compartment  a 
very  intelligent  Englishman  who  has  lived  years  in  that 
section  of  Egypt,  and  what  do  you  suppose  land  in  this 
great  valley  sells  for?  There  is  some  difference  in  these 
lands,  some  can  be  worked  and  irrigated  with  less  expense 
than  in  other  sections,  but  where  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able these  lands  change  hands,  as  an  investment,  quite 
readily  at  $750  per  acre — $500  per  acre  is  an  ordinary 
figure  outside  of  best  locations.  The  best  land  rents  to 
small  tenants  for  $75  to  $100  per  acre,  and  the  less  desirable 
at  $40  to  $60.  These  figures  are  true  of  the  great  body 
of  that  valley,  though  there  are  some  lands  still  more 
remote  and  still  more  expensive  to  work,  which,  of  course, 
do  not  sell  and  rent  at  the  figures  quoted.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  few  millionaires  of  Egypt  are  these  great  land- 
lords of  the  Delta.  They  net  five  to  six  per  cent  even  on 
these  tremendous  prices  paid  for  their  holdings.  The  poor 
tenant's  life  is  a  grind  between  economy  and  persistent 
labor,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  spot  sure  of  two  or 
three  good  crops  every  year  off  the  same  tract  he  could  not 
pay  his  rent. 
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Riding  through  these  ancient  countries  I  think  there  is 
nothing  which  appeals  to  the  traveler's  interest  or  takes 
his  attention  more  from  car  windows  than  the  loaded  cam- 
els and  donkeys.  I  have  seen  about  every  movable  thing 
among  personal  property  and  merchandise  on  the  backs 
of  one  or  the  other,  and  their  great  patience,  willingness 
and  absolute  freedom  from  fear  or  nervousness  is  almost 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  these  people  in  the  far  east.  In. 
a  land  like  Egypt  and  Syria  where,  save  in  a  few  cities, 
there  are  no  roads  or  vehicles,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
their  work  with  the  American  horse.  As  a  sample  of  a 
thousand  and  one  ridiculous  things  I  have  seen  riding 
through  their  country  I  will  mention  this  one  only.  I  saw 
from  my  car  window  the  other,  day  what  I  judged  to  be 
a  refractory  two  year  old  steer  bound  by  ropes  on  the 
back  of  a  patient  little  donkey  that  was  bearing  him  to  the 
premises  of  his  new  owner.  The  steer  certainly  weighed 
as  much  again  as  the  donkey,  but  he  stood  up  under  his 
great  load  with  such  religious  fidelity  that  I  felt  like  "lend- 
ing him  a  hand." 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

On  the  Way  to  Jerusalem — Mount  Lebanon — ^American 
Mission  Church  and  School — ^Joppa — ^A  Word  for  the 
Pugnacious  Philistine — ^The  Vale  of  Sharon — Modernized 
Jerusalem — Bethany  and  Jericho— The  Cave  of  Elijah — 
The  Dead  Sea — ^Jordan's  Muddy  Banks — The  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre— Bethlehem  and  the  Church  of  The  Nativity — 
Alexandria  and  Pompey's  Pillar — Mohammedan  Feast 
Day. 

We  are  nearing  the  port  where  we  are  to  embark  for 
Palestine,  and  naturally  enough  we  have  been  visiting  in 
other  compartments  of  the  car  to  see  who  are  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  with  us,  and  what  a  change  from  our  surround- 
ings at  Cairo  or  along  the  way  of  the  fashionable  Nile  trip. 
Not  a  snob  or  "swell,"  not  a  coarse,  "loud"  or  ignorant 
passenger,  not  an  ultra  fashionably  dressed  person  is  on  the 
way  to  the  Holy  Land— just  a  few  qyiet,  genteel  Christian 
people  who  were  at  home  with  each  other  the  moment  our 
common  destination  was  known.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  me  before  that  that  was  about  the  only  class  of  people 
who  would  be  attracted  to  Palestine  as  tourists.  We  count 
ourselves  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  little  company 
which  we  joined  in  this  visit  to  the  "promised  land."  There 
are  eight  of  us — all  deacons  or  "pillars"  of  some  kind  from 
four  different  churches.  The  youngest  of  the  crowd 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  all  American)  is  a  Rev.  Mr.  Moore— 
a  Methodist  minister  from  Kansas  City — who  has  beeft 
polishing  off  with  a  year's  study  at  Oxford,  England.  He 
is  young  and  exceedingly  vivacious,  and  withal  the  very 
embodiment  of  true,  genuine  courtesy.  This  last  charac- 
teristic gave  us  a  laugh  at  his  expense  when  he  arose  from 
his  car  seat  and  insisted  upon  Mrs.  Condit  exchanging  seats 
with  him  as  he  was  sure  "she  would  find  it  pleasanter  riding 
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forward."  When  we  all  began  to  laugh  he  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  made  the  discovery  that  she  was  already 
riding  "forward"  and  he  backward — a  sad  comment  on  the 
speed  of  Egyptian  trains. 

But  all  is  not  lovely,  even  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  The 
quarantine  had  just  been  removed  by  Turkey  against 
Egypt,  but  the  medical  examination  for  persons  proposing 
to  enter  from  Egypt  had  not  been  recalled.  This  required 
us  to  pass  by  Jaffa  (Joppa  of  the  New  Testament),  and  to 
go  on  to  Beirut,  Syria,  for  this  examination  and  there  we 
stood  nearly  all  Friday  P.  M.  in  front  of  JaflFa  unloading 
mails,  etc.,  from  Jerusalem  only  four  hours'  run  by  rail. 
But  the  decree  was  inexorable — we  had  to  go  on  for  another 
thirteen  hours'  run,  reaching  Beirut  Saturday  morning, 
where  we  had  to  wait  till  the  next  Monday  night  to  get 
a  boat  back  to  JaflFa,  losing  three  days  and  paying  our  fare 
both  ways,  and  all  it  amounted  to  was  a  contribution  of 
twenty-five  cents  each  to  the  port  "physician  before  whom 
we  passed  in  rapid  succession  as  fast  as  he  could  smil6  on 
us.  He  never  asked  a  question  or  said  a  word  to  a  single 
one  of  us,  much  less  looked  at  our  tongue  or  felt  of  our 
pulse — ^the  least  I  ever  did  know  a  doctor  to  make  a  charge 
for.  But  we  did  not  feel  so  very  badly  about  it  after  all, 
for  it  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  principal  city 
of  Syria  in  the  once  province  of  Phoenicia.  It  \s  not  so 
populous  a  city  as  Damascus,  which  is  not  far  away,  but 
commercially  it  is  the  center  of  Syria  and  its  principal  port 
of  entry.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay  and  has  what 
few  cities  in  this  part  of  the  world  possess — a  fine  harbor. 
Looking  across  this  bay  your  vision  takes  in  the  Lebanon 
range  of  mountains,  the  beauty  of  whose  cedars  has  been 
extolled  since  the  days  when  the  two  kings — Solomon  and 
Hiram — made  their  deal  for  the  timbers  of  the  Temple. 
This  range  rises  to  the  height  of  8,500  feet  and  its  sides  and 
summit  are  snow-clad,  and  although  35  miles  away,  in  that 
atmosphere,  they  seem  not  more  than  three  or  four.    After 
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a  considerable  ride  about  the  city  we  drove  into  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  boundary  of  Beirut  Province  into  that  of 
Lebanon — ^the  Lebanon  of  the  Bible.  It,  too,  is  under  Turk- 
ish rule,  but  in  a  limited  sense.  Its  governor  is  appointed 
by  the  Sultan,  yet  under  the  demand  of  the  European  pow- 
ers this  governor  is  required  to  be  a  Christian  subject. 
This  must  be  rather  a  bitter  pill  for  his  highness  in  a 
country  so  universally  Mohammedan.  The  province  is 
largely  Christian,  hence  this  demand.  Our  ride  is  through 
orange  groves  and  more  or  less  mulberry  forestry  in  the 
interest  of  the  busy  silkworm.  We  have  a  Florida  climate 
with  semi-tropical  fruits  on  one  side  and  snow-capped 
mountains  on  the  other.  We  were  on  the  Damascus  road 
and  at  one  point  we  passed  a  long  line  of  "freighters"  with 
stout  wagons  loaded  with  merchandise  and  drawn  by  three 
horses  in  tandem.  On  inquiry  I  learned  this  was  quite  a 
business  in  competition  with  the  railroad  between  Damas- 
cus and  Beirut.  It  is  a  case  of  very  high  freight  rates 
versus  very  cheap  labor. 

Sunday  we  found  the  American  church — mission  church 
established  47  years  ago  by  the  American  board,  tut  in  the 
division  about  1870  it  fell  to  the  Presbyterian  board.  They 
have  a  fine  church  property,  including  large  Sunday  school 
rooms.  We  went  to  the  English  speaking  service  only, 
with  almost  altogether  an  English  and  American  audience. 
With  a  talented  minister  and  good  choir  it  seemed  for  the 
hour  we  were  home  again.  The  Arabic  service  is  held 
at  9  o'clock  with  a  very  much  larger  congregation.  After 
the  service  we  were  taken  in  hand  by  some  of  the  Fathers 
who  started  this  mission,  notably  Drs.  Bliss  and  Jessup 
and  their  wives  and  latter  helpers.  I  never  felt  of  so  little 
consequence  in  the  Master's  Kingdom  as  while  listening 
to  these  aged  veterans  who  had  given  forty  to  fifty  years 
of  their  lives  in  planting  and  cultivating  this  Beirut  vine- 
yard in  the  midst  of  an  environment  awfully  repulsive  to 
a  cultivated   American.     He  who  gives   liberally  in   the 
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homeland  for  the  support  of  these  missions  shares  but  a 
drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  sacrifice  these  workers  are  called 
to  make. 

The  Mission  school  building,  also  their  own  property,  is 
near  the  church.  This  we  visited  the  next  day.  It  ife  purely 
a  girls'  school,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Dale,  who  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Bliss,  the  founder  of  the  mission.  They  have  a 
corps  of  eight  or  ten  earnest,  sympathetic  teachers  and  are 
plainly  doing  a  noble  work.  At  present  they  have  150 
girls  in  the  several  grades,  a  few  of  whom  are  from  Mo- 
hammedan families.  We  heard  some  of  their  recitations — 
in  English,  of  course — and  these  young  girls  seemed  as 
bright  as  those  in  our  own  land,  and  in  general  appearance, 
dress  and  manners,  you  would  never  dream  they  came  from 
the  same  civilization  you  are  rubbing  against  on  the  streets 
of  Beirut.  Slow  work,  but  in  the  years  to  come  I  have 
faith  to  believe  many  homes  will  be  reformed  through  the 
agency  of  this  girls'  school. 

But  there  is  another  and  even  more  promising  enterprise 
at  Beirut  than  this  mission  church  and  school,  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College,  entirely  independent  of  all  Mission 
boards,  though  its  real  founders  and  most  useful  workers 
have  always  been  identified  with  the  Mission  work.  Until 
this  year  the  venerable  Dr.  Bliss  has  been  its  President. 
At  80  years  of  age  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  has  a 
fine  business  head  on  his  shoulders.  They  have  some  forty 
acres  of  land  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  which  they  have  already  a  plant  of  fifteen  col- 
lege buildings  about  as  good  as  you  would  find  in  the  U. 
S.,  accommodating  six  or  seven  hundred  students.  These 
the  new  President  showed  us  through,  also  into  his  own 
home  where  we  rested  and  were  refreshed  with  drinks 
made  from  his  own  lemon  trees.  At  present  the  College 
has  625  young  men  students.  Its  course  of  study  is  similar 
to  that  of  our  own  Colleges  at  home.  It  is  wholly  in  Eng- 
lish and  its  young  men  students  are  from  three  continents. 
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viz :  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  represent  every  religion 
on  the  globe,  though  before  they  complete  their  course  they 
are  largely  Christian  through  the  influence  of  their  sur- 
roundings. Who  would  undertake  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence for  good  of  this  institution  through  these  educated 
young  men  returning  to  Egypt,  Greece,  Persia  and  all  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire?  Already  this  institution  takes 
high  rank  in  the  Orient,  its  medical  department  especially 
so.  Its  student  patronage  comes  from  a  field  no  less  than 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  Some  may 
wonder  how  an  undenominational  College  like  this  can  be 
supported  way  oflF  in  Syria.  Til  tell  you.  Its  board  of 
directors  are  nearly  or  quite  all  prominent  New  York  busi- 
ness men — men  of  large  affairs  and  Christian  benevolence, 
most  of  them  staunch  friends  of  the  American  and  Presby- 
terian Boards  for  foreign  Missions,  and  they,  with  the  friends 
whom  they  are  able  to  influence,  furnish  the  means  needed 
beyond  the  income  of  the  College  itself.  Eighty  dollars 
pays  the  students'  board  and  tuition  for  a  year — ^the  three 
terms ;  and  even  then  the  most  of  them  live  infinitely  above 
the  environment  from  which  they  came.  The  great  pity 
is  that  so  few  such  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  the  far 
east. 

A  night's  ride  on  the  sea  brings  us  back  to  Jaffa,  and  now 
at  last  we  begin  to  realize  that  we  are  indeed  in  Palestine. 
We  are  only  to  be  in  Jaffa  for  half  a  day  so  we  make  the 
most  of  It  by  getting  into  carriages  at  once  for  a  drive 
about  the  place,  a  town  of  some  seven  to  ten  thousand.  We 
first  visit  the  market  and  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Christ's 
allusion  to  men  idling  away  their  time  in  the  market  places, 
for  there  were  fully  twenty  gossipers  and  idlers  for  every 
one  who  seemed  to  have  any  business.  We  were  on  our 
way  to  the  house  of  "Simon  the  Tanner,"  on  whose  house- 
top Peter  had  his  marvelous  vision.  There  is  no  pretense 
that  it  is  the  same  building,  but  one  now  many  hundreds  of 
years  old  on  the  same  ground.    The  correctness  of  this 
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claim  rests  upon  very  good  tradition  and  the  two  other 
facts  that  from  this  housetop  there  is  a  beautiful  outlook 
onto  the  sea,  and  the  only  spring  in  the  neighborhood  is  on 
this  loty  and  running  water  was  a  necessity  to  an  old  time 
tanning  business.  Putting  the  three  items  together  we 
could  more  than  half  believe  that  we  were  on  the  premises 
where  Peter  was  being  entertained  when  he  received  his 
command  to  include  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews  in  his 
teaching.  Even  this  vision  of  Peter's  was  not  the  sensation 
of  this  village  for  it  was  here  that  Dorcas — a  woman  of 
large  acquaintance  and  many  Christian  graces — lived,  and 
about  that  time  died.  Everybody  knew  her.  For  years  she 
had  made  their  fancy  night  dresses  beside  doing  much 
charitable  sewing  for  the  poor.  Peter  raised  her  from  the 
dead  and  thus  gave  her  back  to  her  friends  and  her  char- 
itable work.  The  ground  whereon  her  home  stood  is  now 
covered  by  a  beautiful  Russian  church  of  the  Greek  faith, 
built  in  memory  of  this  genuine  woman  whose  simple  deeds 
were  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Bible.  The  tomb  of  Dorcas 
is  but  a  few  rods  distant  from  this  memorial  church,  both 
of  which  stand  on  something  of  an  eminence  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  It  is  the  Mecca  of  all  Palestine  visitors  at 
Joppa. 

The  environs  of  this  ancient  town  are  one  vast  field  of 
orange  groves.  I  never  saw  in  California  or  Florida  groves 
heavier  laden  or  with  choicer  fruit.  They  tell  me  that  none 
of  this  fruit  is  sold  in  Palestine,  that  it  all  goes  to  London, 
where  it  can  be  shipped  for  about  one-fourth  of  what  it 
used  to  cost  me  to  ship  mine  from  Florida  to  Chicago, 
although  it  is  fully  three  times  the  distance. 

The  early  part  of  my  ride  in  Palestine  wa3  something 
of  a  surprise  to  me.  Correspondents  are  apt  to  emphasize 
the  hilly,  badly  washed  and  worn  out  country,  but  for  the 
first  twenty-five  miles  out  of  JaflFa  toward  Jerusalem  I  can 
safely  compare  it  with  the  Missouri  bottoms  or  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.    The  railway  passes  through  what  has  been 
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known  for  thousands  of  years  as  the  "Vale  of  Sharon/'  and 
for  a  distance  quite  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach  the  land  is 
very  level  and  the  soil  rich  almost  beyond  comparison. 
Like  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  every  foot  of  it  seems  to  be 
utilized  with  growing  crops  or  fields  in  preparation  for 
early  planting.  Any  spot  not  already  covered  with  grow- 
ing grain  or  being  ploughed  was  red  with  the  "rose  of 
Sharon" — what  we  call  a  field  poppy.  They  are  strikingly 
beautiful  and  our  ladies  were  demanding  fresh  bouquets  at 
every  station.  As  I  rode  through  this  rich  valley  my  heart 
rather  went  out  toward  the  Philistine.  I  could  not  blame 
him  for  putting  up  a  hot  fight  to  save  such  lands  as  these. 
Indeed  he  never  did  lose  all  of  them.  He  worried  Israel  on 
the  field  of  battle  till  he  forced  a  compromise  and  certain 
sections  were  left  to  him  as  a  possession  down  to  the 
Roman  period.  Even  in  this  rich  agricultural  district,  like 
most  other  countries  we  have  visited,  there  are  no  fences 
or  farm  buildings  worth  the  mentioning.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Arabs  who  universally  need  a  bath  and  more 
clothes.  Leaving  this  fine  country,  for  a  few  miles  we  have 
a  hilly  district,  then  a  very  rugged,  rocky  region  all  the 
way  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

The  visitor  to  this  city  who  has  associated  with  Jeru- 
salem only  that  which  is  ancient,  venerable  and  unique, 
will  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes  as  he  gets  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  "Holy  City."  From  the  station,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  away,  you  might  well  think  you  were  looking  at  the 
latest  addition  to  one  of  our  smaller  cities  at  home.  You 
see  only  what  appears  to  be  a  good  class  of  new  brick 
buildings  and  wide  and  well  paved  streets.  This  is  all  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  old  city — which  you  do  not  see  because 
of  the  walls — and  is  known  as  the  German  section.  It  con- 
tains the  principal  hotels,  many  modern  dwellings  and 
some  of  the  more  reputable  business  houses.  In  the  midst 
of  this  section,  not  far  from  the  Jaffa  gate,  we  find  our  hotel 
^a  very,  comfortable  one,  indeed,  very  modern  save  in  two 
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surprising  particulars,  viz.,  no  electric  lights  or  electric 
bells  in  the  house.  An  apparently  well  informed  citizen 
told  me  that  the  Sultan  did  not  allow  the  use  of  electricity 
in  Palestine,  but  this  seemed  incredible.  We  don't  stop  in 
Jerusalem  to  take  a  morning  ride  through  the  city,  or  even 
enter  one  of  its  ancient  gates.  The  next  day  after  our 
arrival  at  5  P.  M.,  350  tourists  are  to  arrive,  and  the  day 
following  that,  400  more,  and  every  vehicle  and  horse  in  the 
city  are  engaged  ahead  for  several  days,  so  our  party  take 
an  early  start  the  very  next  morning  for  Jericho,  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  a  drive  there  and  back  of  some  55  to  60 
miles.  Perhaps  I  might  as  well  explain  right  here  tihat  no 
well  posted  traveler  tries  to  see  this  country— or  any  other 
under  Turkish  rule — without  a  well  informed  guide  or  con- 
ductor. If  he  does,  and  has  anything  left  to  get  out  of  the 
country  with,  he  is  in  great  luck.  Six  of  us  decide  to  travel 
together  and,  being  a  day  or  two  "ahead  of  the  procession," 
we  are  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  well  educated 
and  very  intelligent  conductor,  a  young  man  bom  in  Jeru- 
salem and  educated  for  a  Catholic  priest,  of  wide  reading 
and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole  country,  and  withal 
a  good  business  man.  This  happily  relieved  us  of  every 
business  detail  and  of  all  planning  regarding  the  trip.  We 
are  oS  in  two  comfortable  landaus,  each  driven  by  three 
well  matched  horses.  Driving  around  two  sides  of  the 
outer  walls  of  the  city  we  begin  to  descend  a  long  hill 
where  fast  driving  either  way  is  impossible.  The  lepers 
who  are  not  allowed  within  the  city  walls,  congregate  along 
this  hillside  and  importune  the  travelers  who  have  to  pass 
leisurely  up  or  down.  Turning  their  repulsive  bodies,  often 
sightless  faces  or  hands  and  arms  half  eaten  away,  toward 
the  passerby,  they  cry  most  piteously  for  "baksheesh,"  and 
it  is  not  an  unmixed  crowd  of  mendicants,  for  many,  from 
youth  to  old  age,  in  apparent  good  health,  Join  in  this  ap- 
peal for  alms.  Long  before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill 
there  is  no  need  to  tell  any  one  of  us  that  just  at  our  left 
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is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  or  that  ,the  beautiful  little 
mountain  that  slopes  down  to  this  garden  is  the  *'Mount  of 
Olives" — two  spots  so  sacred  and  dear  to  believers  and 
lovers  of  the  gospels  (these  of  course,  we  visit  later).  Now 
we  are  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  and  whirling,  for  a  short 
distance,  along  the  brook  Kidron,  then  over  the  shoulder 
of  Mount  Olivet  where,  part  way  down  its  slope,  we  pass 
all  that  remains  of  Bethany  where  but  a  few  people  now 
live — perhaps  150— in  the  most  abject  poverty  and  squalor. 
The  situation  is  beautiful  and  it  must  have  been  a  charming 
little  suburb  in  the  time  of  the  Master  when  He  used  to  so 
frequently  rest  in  the  home  of  M2Lry  and  Martha  here.  This 
but  little  more  than  two  miles  out  of  the  city. 

But  we  are  on  the  way  to  Jericho  and  that  means  down, 
down  seemingly  never  ending  hills,  which  all  the  time  grow 
more  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  the  road  is  fairly  good, 
having  been  widened  and  relaid  in  1898  in  anticipation  of 
Kaiser  William's  visit  *to  the  Jordan.  As  the  outpost  is 
passed,  a  Turkish  soldier  is  detailed  to  accompany  us  to 
and  from  the  Jordan.  If  we  don't  take  him  along  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  responsible  for  anything  which  may  happen 
to  us,  like  capture  or  robbery,  through  many  miles  of  moun- 
tain gorges.  In  his  Turkish  uniform,  with  saber  and  small 
carbine,  he  is  a  picturesque  figure  as  he  rides  in  front  or 
follows  our  carriages.  We  are  already  beyond  any  cul- 
tivable land  where  the  steep  hillsides  are.  almost  literally 
covered  with  rocks,  with  no  signs  of  human  abode  save 
here  and  there  the  shepherd  with  his  flock  of  sheep  or 
goats.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  these  flocks  feeding 
among  the  rocks,  picking  their  way  where  no  man  would 
dare  to  tread.  Half  the  journey  covered,  we  rest  thirty 
minutes  at  the  "Inn  of  the  Good  Samaritan,"  claimed  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  Inn  referred  to  by  Christ  in  illustrating 
"who  is  my  neighbor."  Here  light  refreshments  are  served 
if  desired,  but  the  principal  business  of  the  proprietor  is 
selling  to  tourists  souvenirs  and  so-called  antiques  of  little 
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or  no  value  or  merit.  But  here  is  something  that  is  genu- 
ine. It  is  an  oriental  picture  from  Abraham's  time.  We 
are  commencing  to  pass  a  long  train  of  camels  laden  with 
grain.  We  counted  the  camels  and  there  were  one  hundred 
and  one.  With  every  two  or  three  was  an  attendant  on  a 
donkey  and  following  this  train  there  were  fully  a  couple 
of  hundred  "Pilgrims" — Mohammedans — who  years  before 
had  been  banished  from  Russia  because  of  their  religious 
views  and  who  had  sought  and  obtained  asylum  in  Arabia. 
They  had  come  fully  two  hundred  miles  and  were  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  annual  feast  of  their  church  and 
dispose  of  their  farm  products.  Men  and  women  were 
warmly  clad  in  Russian  style  of  garments,  some  in  sheep- 
skin coats,  and  while  the  donkey  or  camel  was  carrying 
most  of  their  camp  equipment  many  of  the  men  and  women 
were  carrying  some  article  like  a  stew  kettle,  teapot  or  the 
like.  Both  the  men  and  women  wore  low-topped,  cow- 
hide boots,  heavy  enough  to  tax  the  muscle  of  the  stoutest 
granger,  and  yet  all  had  "trekked"  these  two  hundred  miles 
to  attend  a  religious  feast.  The  whole  was  a  phase  of  ori- 
ental life  we  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  again. 

The  last  half  of  our  journey  is  through  a  still  more 
worthless  country — scarcely  a  living  green  thing  between 
the  rocks,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  these  almost  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  just  before  reaching  the  last  descent  to  the 
Jordan  valley,  we  alight  from  our  carriages  and  walk  per- 
haps 200  yards  to  see  the-  cave  where  Elijah  was  fed  for 
some  time  by  the  ravens,  and  where  God  met  him  first  in 
the  whirlwind,  then  in  the  fire  and  lastly  "in  the  still,  small 
voice."  It  is  no  particular  tax  on  one's  credulity  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  actual  location  of  that  incident,  as  it  is  the 
only  cave  of  any  dimensions  in  all  that  neighborhood,  and 
the  rushing  little  torrent  below  has  never  been  known  by 
any  other  name  than  that  in  the  Old  Testament  record, 
viz :  Brook  Cherith.  The  Greek  church  has  erected  a  mon- 
astery— a  large  and  expensive  building — adjoining  this  sa- 
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cred  site,  and  religious  zealots  have  built  for  themselves 
hermitages  hard  by.  Remembering  Lot's  shrewdness  as 
well  as  his  selfishness  in  taking  from  his  Uncle  Abraham 
all  "the  plain,"  I  did  expect  to  find  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
rich  in  soil,  growing  grain  and  nutritious  grasses.  What- 
ever it  was  then  I  am  content  to  take  the  Bible  record,  but 
now  it  19  nothing  less  than,  a  desert.  The  village  of  Jeri- 
cho, of  Christ's  time,  is  now  but  a  cluster  of  miserable  huts 
with  three  or  four  fairly  comfortable  tourists'  hotels,  situ- 
ated on  the  edge  of  the  plain  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  site  of  the  Jericho  which  Joshua  took  with  his  "brass 
band"  after  passing  over  Jordan.  Probably  the  most  beau- 
tiful spring  in  all  Palestine  rushes  out  of  the  foot  of  the 
bluffs,  on  which  stood  this  ancient  Jericho  and  whose 
waters  Elisha  is  said  to  have  sweetened.  The  plain  Is  some 
four  or  five  miles  wide  between  the  present  Jericho  and 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan,  and  not  a  rod  square  of  it  morie 
interesting  than  the  sand  dunes  of  Sahara. 

From  the  hotel  it  is  a  six  mile  drive  to  the  Dead  Sea — a 
most  beautiful  sheet  of  water  to  look  at,  especially  from 
some  altitude  from  which  you  get  a  better  view  of  the 
varied  and  picturesque  Moab  mountains  which  closely 
flank  its  opposite  shore.  It  is  a  beautiful,  sunny  afternoon 
and  many  visitors  line  its  Palestine  shore ;  a  few  gentlemen 
are  bathing  but  most  of  the  visitors  are  hunting  along  the 
beach  for  shell  or  stone  to  carry  away  as  a  memento. 
Our  irrepressible  Kansas  City  minister  was  the  only  bather 
in  our  party.  No  living  thing  can  exist  in  these  waters,  nor 
is  it  even  pleasant  to  dwell  on  its  shores.  You  can't  even 
find  a  boat  for  a  much  coveted  row  to  take  home  as  a  mem- 
ory of  the  occasion. 

From  where  we  visit  the  sea  it  is  a  four  mile  drive  up 
the  valley  to  "Pilgrims'  Ford,"  on  the  Jordan.  This  is  the 
reputed  place  of  Christ's  baptism  and  thousands  of  others 
who  went  out  to  be  baptized  of  John.  One  gets  no  real 
view  of  the  Jordan  in  this  four  mile  drive.    Its  banks  are 
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low  and  brushy  and  altogether  uninviting,  and  the  same  is 
true  when  you  reach  the  "Ford,"  except  that  the  under- 
growth which  fringes  its  banks  has  been  cut  away.  Here, 
even,  it  had  been  overflowing  and  we  had  rather  a  muddy 
walk  of  a  hundred  yards  to  reach  the  stream.  Not  a  gravel 
stone  or  suspicion  of  sand  in  sight ;  only  mud  banks  and  a 
rapid,  deep  stream  of  soil  colored  water.  The  environment 
forces  the  conviction  that  there  must  have  been  great 
change  during  the  1,900  years  in  these  surroundings,  or  else 
it  was  a  most  uninviting  place  of  baptism.  I  almost  felt 
sorry  I  had  seen  the  stream  at  all,  although  I  don't  think 
the  Bible  makes  any  particular  claims  as  to  the  beauty  of 
this  river.  I  hope  to  forget  the  impression  it  made  on  me 
as  the  place  of  my  Savior's  baptism. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  a  few  miles  distant,  rises 
the  lofty  range  known  as  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  its 
principal  peak — Mt.  Nebo — is  in  plain  view.  From  this 
summit  Moses,  before  his  sublimely  dramatic  death  and 
burial,  overlooked  the  "Promised  land"  which  he  was  not 
to  enter.  No  doubt  with  his  divinely  aided  vision  he  then 
took  in  a  great  expanse  of  wooded  hills  where  not  one  tree 
stands  to-day,  streams  whose  beds  have  been  dry  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  great  valleys  and  plains,  now  hidden 
to  our  eyes,  by  barren  and  arid  hills,  but  for  all  I  could 
see  in  this  fifty  or  sixty  mile  trip  I  would  not  give  one 
square  section  in  Illinois.  I  would  not  give  five  dollars 
unless  I  was  absolutely  sure  I  could  give  it  away.  Of 
course,  from  this  sweeping  statement  I  must  except  lands 
so  contiguous  to  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a  prospective  value 
as  city  property. 

On  our  return  trip  the  next  day  we  had  the  experience 
of  "spelling"  the  horses  by  walking  up  some  of  the  steepest 
hills.  We  only  made  one  stop,  viz.,  at  Bethany,  to  visit 
the  legendary  tomb  of  Lazarus  and  the  old  ruin  near  by 
claimed  to  have  been  the  home  of  Martha  and  Mary,  whom 
Jesus  loved  so  well  to  visit  after  the  day's  fatigue  amid  the 
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throngs  that  followed  him.     For  nearly  sixteen  hundred 

years  tradition  has  made  this  the  home  of  these  two  sisters. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot  for  a  home^  commanding  a  fine  view 

of  the  valleys  and  rugged  hillsides  toward  the  Jordan — an  I 

ideal  place  of  rest.  I 

The  third  day  we  spent  wholly  inside  the  walls  of  the  '      I 

ancient  city.  My  entrance  into  Jerusalem  was  not  particu- 
larly imposing.  Not  strong  enough  for  all  the  walking  of  i 
the  day,  I  was  induced  to  bestride  a  donkey.  The  first  one 
furnished  proved  to  have  such  sore  "corns"  that  I  was 
transferred  to  a  second  just  inside  the  Gates.  Then  my 
humiliation  was  rendered  more  complete  by  the  Arab  who 
attended  my  donkey  and  was  my  personal  escort  for  the 
day.  This  Arab's  nose  had  been  entirely  eaten  off  of  his 
face  by  some  disease  and,  indeed,  a  small  section  of  his  face 
adjoining  had  also  disappeared  with  that  organ,  thereby 
exposing  most  of  his  teeth,  but  I  found  when  I  came  to 
settle  with  him  that  evening  that  he  still  had  face  enough 
for  his  business. 

We  are  too  early  yet  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  of 
the  "Holy  Sepulchre"  so  we  first  visit  the  Lutheran  church, 
the  Kaiser  coming  all  the  way  from  Germany  to  be  present 
at  its  dedication  in  '98.  It  is  not  on  a  commanding  position 
nor  is  it  an  imposing  structure,  but  it  stands  on  historical 
ground  sacred  to  all  Knights  Templars  in  the  world. 

We  pass  into  the  Armenian  church  close  by.  This 
church  includes  within  its  walls  one  of  the  original  gates 
of  the  old  city  and  a  comer  section  of  the  old  wall,  and  is 
considered  an  object  holy  enough  to  almost  worship ;  how- 
ever, I  was  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  sale  of  lambs 
in  front  of  this  church  door  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  coming 
feast.  An  expert  was  going  over  each  lamb  with  his  hands 
to  determine  their  age,  flesh  and  weight.  This  determined, 
the  purchaser  took  his  lamb  on  his  shoulder  and  walked 
away.  We  now  go  to  the  world's  greatest  shrine  to  which 
all  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  first  wend  their  way — ^the  church 
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of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  not  particularly  an  imposing 
structure  but  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  most  sacred 
ground  in  all  the  earth,  viz.,  the  place  of  our  Lord's  cru- 
cifixion, burial  and  resurrection.  Indeed  it  is  not  all  one 
church  but  a  series  of  connecting  churches  and  chapels  and 
is  jointly  owned  by  several  of  the  leading  church  denomi- 
nations of  the  far  east.  Nothing  short  of  a  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  fight  and  scramble  be- 
tween these  various  denominations  to  secure  and  hold  these 
"holy  sites."  For  instance,  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians  and 
Roman  Catholics  each  own  and  erected  parts  of  the  orna- 
mental enclosure  around  the  spot — about  5x7  feetr— where 
Christ  was  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  for  burial,  and 
the  same  is  true  where  the  highly  embellished  monument 
has  been  erected  on  the  supposed  spot  where  the  cross 
stood,  and  so  in  the  tomb  shown  you,  three  different  sets 
of  lights  are  kept  burning  by  as  many  different  church  de- 
nominations, and  even  after  nineteen  hundred  years  the 
controversy  is  still  going  on  as  to  the  correctness  of  these 
so-called  "Holy  Sites."  These  controversies  and  bitter 
contentions  between  the  sects  over  these  places  is  food  for 
the  visiting  disbeliever.  He  is  apt  to  turn  away  from  the 
whole  thing  in  disgust.  Fortunately  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  location  of  many  places  always  sacred  to 
Christians  like  that  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  Solomon's  Temple,  the  Brook  Kidron,  Siloam 
and  Bethesda — ^places  frequented  by  the  Master  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  owned  and 
occupied  by  His  believers.  The  Temple  site  is  owned  by 
the  Mohammedans  who  have  built  upon  it  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  Mosques  in  all  the  world. 

We  are  also  shown,  inside  the  city  walls,  the  tomb  of 
David,  the  "upper  room"  of  the  last  supper,  the  house  of 
Caiphas  where  Peter's  denial  took  place,  and  the  house  and 
hall  of  Pilot  from  whence  Christ  was  led  away  to  be  cru- 
cified, but  we  follow  our  conductor  through  all  of  these  with 
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only  languid  interest  for  these  sites  are  only  traditional. 
Outside  the  walls  our  most  impressive  visit  is  in  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  After  lingering  for  an  hour  amid  the 
gnarled  and  venerable  olive  trees  of  this  garden,  some  of 
which  the  Master  may  have  sat  under,  none  were  willing 
or  ready  to  go.  To  us  it  was  holy  ground — a  place  about 
which  the  Lord  must  love  to  have  his  children  linger  and 
reflect  upon  that  darkest  of  hours  in  all  His  earthly  expe- 
rience. The  price  of  our  redemption  seems  to  commence  on 
this  very  spot. 

Our  ride  to  Bethlehem,  six  miles  away,  is  over  a  good 
road  and  through  a  much  better  country  than  toward  the 
Jordan.  En  route  we  pass  the  real  tomb  of  Jacob's  wife 
Rachel,  a  somewhat  modest  affair  though  none  the  less  in- 
teresting. This  piece  of  ground  is  owned  by  the  Moham- 
medan church  and  the  adjoining  grounds  are  occupied  by 
them  as  a  cemetery.  Bethlehem  is  your  ideal  site  of  a  shep- 
herd's country  and  the  home  of  David.  Flocks  were  on 
most  all  the  hillsides,  while  our  imagination  easily  filled  in 
the  chorus  of  the  angels  who  sang  that  night  over  the  little 
village — ^that  night  A.  D.  from  which  the  date  lines  of 
nearly  all  the  world  now  begin. 

In  Bethlehem,  as  Jn  Jerusalem,  the  sacred  ground  on 
which  the  Christ  was  born  is  covered  by  two  or  three  ad- 
joining and  communicating  churches  that  have  been  war- 
ring with  each  other  more  or  less  during  the  centuries  lest 
some  advantage  should  be  gained  by  one  over  the  other. 
Like  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  this  "Holy  Site" 
has  been  carefully  apportioned  between  the  Greek,  Armen- 
ian and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  oldest  section  of 
which  has  a  continuous  history  of  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred years.  The  actual  spot  of  His  birth  and  a  few  feet 
away,  the  place  of  the  manger  where  He  was  laid  after 
birth,  are  each  wrought  into  delicately  small  chapels  where- 
in the  lights  are  never  allowed  to  go  out.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  this  "Church  of  the  Nativity"  covers  the  ac- 
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tual  ground  whereon  stood  the  stable  where  Christ  was 
born,  but  the  painful  impression  which  the  visitor  is  com- 
pelled to  carry  away  from  this  sjicred  spot  comes  from  the 
needed  presence  of  Mohammedan  soldiers  to  keep  the  peace 
between  these  warring  church  factions.  Blood  has  flowed 
more  than  once  around  this  sanctuary  where  of  all  spots 
of  the  earth  love,  peace  and  good  will  should  reign  supreme. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  have  not  seen  Palestine  as  fully 
as  we  once  intended,  we  are  glad  we  made  even  this  short 
trip — a  trip  always  attended  with  more  or  less  hardships. 
There  are  but  three  or  four  roads  suitable  for  carriage  driv- 
ing in  the  whole  country.  We  have  seen  all  the  more  in- 
teresting historical  parts  save  Hebron,  Nazareth  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  The  last  two  involve  a  long  and  tedious 
horseback  ride.  What  we  have  seen  has  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  our  faith  in  the  "old,  old  story"  of 
the  Cross.  One's  religious  feelings  are  deepened  by  visit- 
ing many  of  the  spots  emphasized  by  our  Savior,  but  if 
he  goes  to  the  Holy  Land  expecting  to  see  any  marked 
results  of  Christ's  life  and  teachings  upon  the  present  in- 
habitants his  disappointment  will  be  most  bitter.  He  had 
better  save  his  money  and  visit  the  villages  of  New  Eng- 
land. Few  in  a  lifetime  will  visit  a  more  unholy  city  than 
Jerusalem.  I  am  sure  I  never  was  in  a  city  of  such  con- 
scienceless men — men  without  any  seeming  commercial  in- 
tegrity. I  don't  think  I  touched  one  business  man  during 
my  whole  stay  who  gave  me  change  in  return  for  some 
trifling  purchase  that  I  did  not  have  to  go  back  to  him  with 
worthless  money  he  had  given  me,  and  as  for  beggars,  ped- 
dlers and  couriers  on  the  streets  for  the  various  shops  I 
know  I  never  met  such  a  pestilential  crowd.  They  not 
only  know  nothing  of  business  courtesy,  but  their  business 
manner  is  but  a  trifle  above  that  of  the  highwayman. 

There  is  only  about  one  reason  commensurate  with  the 
expense  involved  which  justifies  a  visit  to  this  land,  viz., 
to  see  that  country  where  the  momentous  things  of  this 
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world  have  transpired.  Here  among  these  hills,  God  more 
fully  revealed  Himself  to  man.  Here  He  set  up  a  code  of 
laws  and  morals  which  are  the  basis  of  all  civilized  and 
righteous  governments  to-day.  Here  God  communicated 
direct  with  "holy  men  of  old."  Here  the  Son  of  man  was 
born  and  dwelt  as  God  incarnate  among  men.  Here  He 
lived  and  taught  the  true  way  of  life.  Here  He  healed  the 
sick  of  their  diseases  and  raised  the  dead  to  life.  Here  He 
paid  the  price  of  man's  redemption,  and  here,  on  one  of  its 
hilltops  at  the  close  of  His  earthly  mission,  He  was  joined 
by  Patriarch  and  Prophet  fronr  around  the  throne  of  God, 
and  accompanied  to  heaven  by  the  Angels. 

There  is  always  one  great  foreboding  shadow  athwart 
the  path  of  the  tourist  who  contemplates  a  visit  to  Pales- 
tine, viz.,  disembarking  and  re-embarking  at  Jaffa.  This 
harbor  is  known  and  discussed  the  wide  world  over.  The 
shores  receHe  so  gently  that  steamers  of  some  size  are 
obliged  to  anchor  out  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  pre- 
vailing winds  are  toward  the  shore — off  the  sea,  and  the 
waters  are  so  shallow  and  therefore  so  easily  troubled  that 
they  seldom  have  a  smooth  sea  at  JaflFa.  Although  this 
has  been  a  landing  for  2,500  years,  and  an  important  one 
since  Jerusalem  has  been  a  mecca  for  tourists  and  religious 
pilgrims,  they  have  not  so  much  as  a  steam  tug  with  which 
to  convey  you  to  land.  One  is  obliged  to  be  let  down  into 
an  ordinary  rowboat  and  there  take  his  chances  with  the 
waves  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  what  makes  it  more  dan- 
gerous is  a  line  of  rocks  protruding  out  of  the  sea  which 
parallel  the  shore  some  twenty  rods  out — ^rocks  so  close  to-^ 
gether  that  for  the  moment  the  boatman  has  to  drop  his 
oars  in  passing  between  them.  It  is  a  very  frequent  occur- 
rence that  the  sea  is  so  rough  that  passengers  cannot  be 
landed  or  taken.  In  this  case  the  traveler  for  Palestine 
has  to  continue  his  journey  with  the  ship  and  take  his 
chances  on  returning  within  a  day  or  two  on  some  other 
ship.    It  is  a  situation  that  tests  the  nerve  of  both  men  and 
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women.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  strike  a  moderate 
sea  botli  ways,  but  that  is  an  exceptional  experience.  A 
lady  friend  of  ours  with  plenty  of  nerve  was  re-embarking 
there  a  short  time  ago  when  the  swells  were  rolling  high. 
After  rolling  an^  bumping  against  the  ship  for  some  little 
time,  the  two  oarsmen,  waiting  for  the  crest  of  a  big  swell, 
caught  this  lady  by  her  lower  limbs  and  threw  her  up  on 
the  platform  of  the  ship's  drop  ladder.  Some  of  the  ship's 
crew  received  her,  but  by  this  time  she  had  fainted  away 
and  knew  nothing  of  being  carried  up  the  stairway  to  a 
stateroom.  This  and  a  dozen  other  hair-lifting  stories  were 
told  us  by  people  who  had  been  to  Palestine  and  I  am  sure 
these  experiences  turn  back  many  would-be  visitors  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Returning  to  Alexandria  from  Jaffa  we  were  fortunate 
in  getting  staterooms  on  the  "Maria  Teressa'' — with  Clark's 
excursion  from  the  United  States,  and  a  finer  lot  of  Amer- 
icans we  never  fell  in  with,  at  home  or  abroad.  They  were 
a  jolly  crowd. 

An  afternoon  and  a  night's  ride  on  this  palatial  steamer 
landed  us  in  Alexandria,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Egypt.  A  drive  about  the  city  during  the  day  disclosed 
a  better  Built  and  a  cleaner  city  than  Cairo,  though  not  so 
unique  or  with  so  much  of  antiquity  to  interest  one.  The 
Mosques  were  of  but  moderate  interest  so  that  the  tourist 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  the  one  universal  thing  that  be- 
longs strictly  to  Alexandria,  viz.,  a  visit  to  "Pompey*s  Pil- 
lar." Most  every  school  boy  is  familiar  with  the  name  and 
location  of  this  monument.  It  was  originally  erected  as  a 
landmark  for  sailors,  and  once  bore  the  statue  of  Diocletian 
— a  Roman  Emperor — but  now  has  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
Corinthian  capitol  as  its  only  crown.  It  stands  on  consid- 
erable of  a  rocky  eminence  and  is  in  itself  89  feet  high.  Its 
main  shaft  is  of  red  granite — a  single  stone  69  feet  long 
and  9  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  brought  down  the  Nile  some 
700  miles.    Will  someone  of  my  readers  rise  and  explain 
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how  the  contractor  got  this  stone  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion on  top  of  this  hill  more  than  a  mile  from  any  water- 
fronts. No  author  has  dared  to  venture  a  date  when  this 
monument  was  first  lifted  up,  both  as  a  beacon  to  dis- 
tressed sailors  and  in  honor  of  Pompey  the  Great,  whose 
bones  it  is  presumed  to  cover. 

This  was  a  feast  day  in  Alexandria — the  feast  of  Eed-el- 
Kebeer  (so  familiar  to  our  readers?)  and  we  drove  through 
throngs  of  people  all  the  way  round  the  rim  of  the  city. 
Everything  inside  the  municipality  was  closed  except  the 
churches  and  shops  for  eating,  drinking  and  sale  of  cigars. 
The  masses  were  in  the  streets,  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
best  and  seemingly  out  for  a  lark.  A  feast  of  the  Moham- 
medan church,  and  yet  nobody  seemed  to  be  in  the  Mosques. 
Some  of  the  streets  were  nearly  solid  with  people  just 
having  a  good  time.  One  feature  of  this  feast  is  a  picnic 
in  the  cemetery  where  we  saw  hundreds  lunching  over  the 
graves  of  departed  friends,  while  many  others  were  getting 
their  enjoyment  from  an  afternoon's  ride  in  such  vehicles 
and  at  such  prices  as  they  could  aflFord.  We  must  have 
passed  more  than  a  dozen  light  wagons  on  which  was  a 
sort  of  a  hayrack  frame,  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or  donkey, 
with  every  seat  taken  and  the  driver  walking.  These  were 
leisurely  wending  their  way  through  the  crowds.  Such  an 
afternoon's  outing  could  not  have  cost  the  individual  more 
than  a  nickle — so  cheap  that  the  common  people  were  mak- 
ing it  about  unanimous. 

Alexandria  itself,  though  wanting  in  interesting  antiqui- 
ties, is  not  lacking  in  interest  historically.  Founded  by  Al- 
exander the  Great  332  B.  C,  after  conquering  and  annexing 
the  Egyptian  Empire  to  his  own — the  Macedonian — his 
dream  was  that  this  city  should  become  a  g^eat  seaport  and 
commercial  center  in  the  interest  of  a  larger  acquaintance 
and  trade  between  the  two  countries,  a  dream  that  was  not 
realized  in  his  own  day,  but  did  become  a  reality  under  his 
successors,  the  Ptolemies.     It  reached  a  population  of  a 
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half  million  and  became  the  greatest  center  of  commerce 
in  the  world  as  well  as  its  chief  seat  of  learning.  Its  library 
was  the  most  famous  of  all  ages.  It  was  the  resort  of  ora- 
tors, scholars,  poets  and  artists  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  city  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  com- 
mercial importance  down  to  the  Christian  era,  and  in  a 
measure  accepted  the  Christian  religion.  Its  first  great 
evangelist  was  St.  Mark  himself.  It  is  an  undisputed  tra- 
dition that  here  he  labored  and  here  he  died.  His  bones 
were  removed  to  Venice  in  the  year  828  and  are  now  con- 
tained in  the  vault  of  the  g^eat  cathedral  bearing  his  name. 
But  a  more  or  less  checkered  existence  remained  in  store 
for  Alexandria,  still  a  powerful  city  and  the  seat  of  Greek 
learning.  She  was  passed  first  from  one  conqueror  to  an- 
other of  the  more  ambitious  powers  of  southern  Europe 
and  western  Asia,  but  the  really  death  blow  to  her  com- 
mercial importance  did  not  come  till  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  new  sea  routes  to  India.  These  with  her  Turk- 
ish occupation  were  her  final  undoing,  so  that  in  1800  she 
had  wasted  away  to  a  mere  village  of  5,000  inhabitants, 
since  which  her  favorable  location  and  the  world's  general 
development  have  given  her  back  a  share  of  her  once  great 
importance. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Painful  Farewell  to  a  Week's  Board — Athens — Her  Ruins 
and  Her  Sculpture —  Paul  on  Mars  Hill — Temple  of  the 
"Mysteries"— Old  Corinth— Historical  Notes— The  Late 
Agamemnon  and  the  Partner  of  His  Joys  and  Sorrows — 
Argos  and  Tiryns — The  Capital  of  Greece — Epidauros — 
Olympia — Praxiteles'  Statue  of  Hermes. 

We  had  not  much  choice  of  steamer  between  Alexandria 
and  Athens.  Only  the  smaller  ones  ply  between  the  two 
cities — a  run  of  two  nights  and  one  day.  But  even  this 
short  ride  we  have  reason  to  long  remember.  The  Medi- 
terranean which  we  have  practically  crossed  four  times  this 
winter,  up  to  this  time,  it  would  seem,  had  only  been  flirt- 
ing with  us.  In  large  ships  and  smooth  seas  we  had  come 
to  recall  only  in  dim  recollection  such  a  thing  as  sea  sick- 
ness. But  while  we  were  having  a  good  time  that  day  in 
Alexandria,  protected  by  long  rows  of  brick  blocks  and 
high  walls,  intensely  interested  in  observing  how  little  it 
took  to  make  happy  and  glad  a  Ram-a-dam  feaster,  old 
Boreas  was  getting  in  his  work  on  the  Mediterranean,  for 
by  the  time  we  were  an  hour  from  shore  our  little  "bobby" 
boat  was  standing  first  on  one  end,  then  on  the  other.  Two 
hours  out  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  our  sixty  odd  pas- 
sengers were  seasick,  many  of  them  deathly  sick,  among 
whom  candor  compels  the  mention  of  Mrs.  C.  and  the 
writer.  It  was  our  first  moment's  seasickness  since  leav- 
ing home  ten  months  ago.  The  boat's  cabin  capacity  was 
so  taxed  that  Mrs.  C.  had  to  room  with  two  other  lady 
friends  and  I  with  two  other  gentlemen,  and  thus  separated, 
though  not  more  than  twenty-five  feet  apart,  we  did  not. 
see  each  other  for  twenty-four  hours.  We  had  plenty  of 
sick  companionship  but  had  to  fight  it  out  alone  as  to  each 
other.    When  we  came  to  compare  experiences  later  we 
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voted  it  an  even  touch-down.  While  both  of  us  had  bidden 
a  most  searching  and  paintul  farewell  to  our  previous 
week's  board,  both  had  been  equally  threatened  with  a 
sorrowful  good-bye  to  our  very  "internal  workings" — so 
much  so  that  we  were  both  totally  unfitted  for  a  week  to 
take  up  the  roll  of  sight  seeing  at  Athens. 

And  now  what  can  we  say  that  has  been  unsaid  about 
this  classic  spot  and  people  I  My  first  impression  was  a 
most  pleasing  sensation.  At  last  I  had  reached  a  land 
where  I  did  not  have  to  see  men  swabbing  around  in  wom- 
en's dresses,  but  rather  a  busy,  stirring,  well  dressed  crowd, 
every  one  of  whom  had  something  to  do  apparently.  In 
this  respect  I  was  reminded  of  my  first  impressions  and 
sensations  in  dropping  into  Berlin  out  of  Russia.  But  the 
Greek,  if  anything,  is  a  more  distinct  race  of  people.  He  is 
surprisingly  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  especially  with 
his  language — modern  Greek.  In  no  city  of  its  size  have 
I  found  it  so  difficult  to  find  tradesmen  and  others  who 
could  even  speak  a  little  English  as  in  Athens. 

One  who  has  not  read  Greek  history  since  he  was  a 
school  boy  is  astonished  when  he  comes  to  review  the  ups 
and  downs  from  first  to  last  of  this  people,  who  have  made 
such  a  heroic  fight  to  maintain  a  national  existence.  Their 
spirit  and  deeds  of  valor  well  deserve  to  live  in  history 
and  song  so  long  as  the  world  shall  stand,  as  no  doubt  they 
will.  As  a  people  they  still  show  a  consciousness  that  they 
belong  to  that  same  race  whose  soldiers,  scholars  and 
statesmen,  centuries  before  Christ,  were  the  equal  of  our 
most  truly  eminent  men  of  to-day  or  of  the  past.  In  states- 
manship was  Gladstone  a  broader  or  more  just  man  than 
Solon,  Pericles  or  Lycurgus?  Was  even  Napoleon  a  more 
brilliant  general  than  Miltiades  who,  with  a  few  thousand 
Greeks,  turned  back  the  Persian  hosts  on  the  field  of  Mara- 
thon? And  in  sculptural  art  who  would  be  so  bold  as  to 
point  to  any  man  that  ever  lived,  before  or  since,  as  a  sec- 
ond Phidias? 
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These  comparisons  could  be  carried  very  much  further 
and  the  lines  of  life  made  much  broader  but  they  are  quite 
sufficient  to  suggest  the  thoughts  that  come  to  one  as  he 
"freshes  up"  on  his  history  while  he  walks  amid  the  won- 
derful architecture,  and  one  might  almost  say  classical 
ruins,  of  this  ancient  city.  There  is  a  sort  of  superiority  of 
self  importance  asserted  by  these  Athenian  ruins  not  sug- 
gested by  the  ruins  of  Roman  temples  or  the  more  colossal 
temples  of  Egypt.  These  of  Athens  seem  to  point  to  those 
and  say,  you  belong  to  no  such  civilization  as  we ;  see  how 
much  more  delicate  and  artistic  our  lines  and  finish;  and 
your  architecture  and  sculptural  decorations,  what  are  they 
compared  with  us  I  This  is  just  about  the  way  it  comes  to 
one  while  he  is  studying  the  well  preserved  remains  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheion,  on  the  Acropolis — and  the 
Theseion  and  temple  of  Jupiter  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
The  remains  of  the  Odeon  and  Theatre  of  Bacchus  are 
more  like  the  ruins  found  in  Rome,  only  enough  left  to 
suggest  their  forever  greatness. 

In  visiting  these  wonderful  structures  of  a  most  wonder- 
ful age,  your  heart  goes  out  toward  Athens  itself  in  the 
loss  of  most  all  tlie  movable  adornments  of  sculpture  that 
were  once  a  part  of  these  temples,  which  have  been  unmer- 
cifully robbed  during  the  centuries.  Their  bas-reliefs  are 
found  in  the  British  museum  of  London,  the  museums  and 
art  galleries  of  Paris,  Dresden,  Munich,  Florence  and  Rome, 
and  this  is  quite  true  of  her  most  celebrated  marbles. 

Athens,  the  home,  the  mother  of  highest  sculptural  art, 
must  go  to  far  distant  countries  if  she  would  look  upon  her 
own  best  works.  This  we  feel  keenly  in  going  through  the 
Athens  museum.  There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  Northern 
Europe  that  is  not  richer  in  Athenian  marbles  than  their 
parental  home.  This,  of  course,  has  come  about  through 
the  weakness  of  this  little  kingdom  of  Greece.  For  centu- 
ries, until  some  seventy  years  ago,  her  national  spirit  had 
been  well  nigh  crushed  out  of  her  while  she  was  a  mere 
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dependency  of  some  stronger  power,  a  power  in  no  sense 
her  equal  in  culture  and  civilization.  Rome,  Paris,  the 
Byzantine  and  Turkish  governments  simply  helped  them- 
selves to  her  works  of  art,  while  the  British  museum, 
through  Lord  Elgin,  was  able  to  obtain  almost  without 
cost  the  priceless  sculptural  reliefs  which  adorned  the  two 
gables  of  the  Parthenon. 

But  things  are  now  changed.  The  powers  of  Europe 
sickened  of  the  spectacle  of  a  downtrodden  people  whose 
ancestry  once  led  the  world  in  civilization,  culture  and  art. 
They  united  in  their  demand  and  gave  her  back  once  more 
her  autonomy  some  seventy  years  ago.  At  that  time 
Athens  had  shrunken  to  a  mere  village  of  some  5,000  people 
who  mostly  lived  in  adobe  houses.  With  her  independence 
came  back  her  old  spirit,  and  with  such  financial  help  from 
rich  Greeks  of  other  countries,  whose  pride  of  ancestry 
still  burned  within,  they  have  built  up  a  city  here  of  nearly 
125,000,  more  modem  and  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the 
other  smaller  capitals  of  Europe,  with  university  and  other 
collegiate  schools  that  may  well  be  the  envy  of  any  Euro- 
pean state.  All  her  public  buildings,  and  indeed,  most  all 
her  better  business  buildings,  hotels  and  the  like,  including 
her  better  homes,  are  built  of  white  marble  along  broad  and 
well  laid  streets  whose  very  pavements  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, also  marble,  and  with  here  and  there  beautiful 
parks  and  public  gardens.  Small  wonder  that  the  Greek 
feels  and  asserts  his  ancestral  pride  again.  The  only  archi- 
tectural abortion  I  notice  in  the  town  is  the  King's  palace, 
which  I  look  at  just  across  a  public  garden  from  my  hotel 
windows.  It  is  as  plain  as  a  factory  building.  It  probably 
cost  all  Greece  could  afford  at  the  time  of  its  building,  but 
one  can't  help  thinking  it  must  touch  the  pride  somewhat 
of  King  George  as  he  looks  across  to  the  north  and  sees 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Denmark  and  his  brother-in-law 
on  the  throne  of  England,  his  nephew  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
and  his  oldest  son  married  to  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  of 
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the  German  Empire — popularly  called  the  Kaiser.  If  I 
were  backed  up  by  such  an  array  of  relatives  as  these  I 
should  not  lie  awake  nights  over  the  machinations  of  the 
former  enemy  and  oppressor  of  my  country — the  Turk,  nor 
be  over  anxious  about  a  palatial  bedroom  for  King  Edward 
when  he  comes  this  way. 

Referring  more  fully  to  the  museum  of  Athens  I  must 
not  be  understood  as  saying  there  are  no  exhibits  of  any 
interest  there.  There  is  a  great  display  of  pottery  and  terra 
cotta  work,  ancient  enough  and  largely  nianufactured  in 
cities  now  fairly  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth — 
like  Corinth  and  Mycenea.  It  is  rich,  if  one  can  feel  rich 
in  such  possessions,  in  ancient  tomb  reliefs  and  sarcophagi, 
old  brasses  and  implements  of  a  prehistoric  age.  And  ii 
has  some  marbles,  though  not  many,  in  statuary,  but  the 
whole  marble  exhibit  impresses  one  as  being  the  "culls," 
and  that  is  the  sad  thought,  viz.,  that  Athens,  the  very  home 
of  most  renowned  sculptors,  should  have  absolutely  none  at 
all  of  their  best  works.  By  mere  accident  this  museum 
has  one  masterpiece  in  bronze  statuary.  Two  years  ago 
some  sponge  divers  along  the  Grecian  coast  brought  up 
the  hand  of  a  statue.  This  circumstance  interested  the 
Archeological  society  and  they  beg^n  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  wrecked  vessel 
almost  wholly  buried  in  the  sand  beneath  the  sea.  Uncov- 
ering this  wreck  it  was  found  to  be  a  small  ship  mostly 
laden  with  statuary,  probably  stolen  from  some  ancient 
city.  Barnacles  or  other  sea  life  had  so  attacked  the  mar- 
bles that  they  were  eaten  into  most  grotesque  shapes  and 
forms.  Two  pieces  whose  faces  had  practically  escaped 
their  onslaught  were  brought  to  the  museum  and  they  are 
a  novelty  as  showing  that  there  are  sea  animals  which  can 
and  do  feed  on  marble.  But  among  these  was  a  life  size 
bronze  statue  of  a  supposed  athlete.  This  had  proved  in- 
digestible to  the  barnacles  and  was  in  the  most  perfect 
cohdition.    This  statue  has  produced  a  wonderful  amount 
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of  interest  and  discussion  among  art  students  as  to  where 
it  probably  came  from  and  just  what  it  represents.  All 
agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  statuary  in  the 
world.  The  pose  of  the  body  and  arms  would  indicate  an 
athlete  who  had  just  thrown  a  ball.  His  eyes  are  of  agate 
and  his  face  handsome,  earnest  and  tense,  and  all  his  mus- 
cles strikingly  natural  to  one  in  his  pose.  As  a  study  it 
seems  to  equal  Michael  Angelo's  "David,"  than  which  no 
higher  compliment  could  be  paid.  Indeed  it  will  always 
have  an  individual  interest  of  its  own  though  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  from  whence  it  came  will  more  than  likely 
remain  a  mystery. 

Speaking  of  athletes  reminds  me  of  our  visit  the  other 
day  to  the  new  stadium,  now  well  towards  completion.  It 
is  well  within  the  city  limits,  in  fact  on  the  old  site  which  is 
the  head  end  of  a  sharp  ravine  whose  head  and  shoulders 
needed  but  slight  reforming  to  make  this  vast  amphi- 
theatre. The  entrance  end  is  entirely  open.  The  floor 
space  for  games  and  contests  is  the  bottom  of  the  ravine 
nicely  leveled  off,  a  space  a  hundred  and  odd  feet  wide  and 
some  seven  hundred  feet  long,  around  two  sides  and  one 
end  of  which  marble  seats  rise  in  uniform  divisions  to  a 
height  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet.  It  will  easily  seat  50,000 
people.  Its  seating,  though  it  takes  a  mountain  of  marble, 
is  all  done  in  marble  of  one  tone — ^glistening  white,  from  the 
quarries  of  Penteliken.  It  makes  a  most  striking  structure 
and  impresses  one  as  of  vaster  proportions  than  the  ancient 
one  of  Rome.  You  need  not  wonder  that  the  finest  of  mar- 
bles are  used  so  lavishly  in  this  city  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
is  more  abundant  than  stone  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The 
merest  outbuildings  here  are  often  of  what  would  be  price- 
less marbles  at  home.  Much  of  the  street  paving  is  done 
with  marble  spawls,  to  the  disgust  of  all  visitors.  Vehicles 
grind  it  into  a  white  powder  and  the  wind  carries  it  into 
your  eves  and  clothing  till  you  feel  like  swearing— just  a 
little. 
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The  other  day  we  had  an  unusually  warm,  pleasant  after- 
noon on  our  hands  so  we  took  our  Testament  and  went  up 
on  Mars  Hill  where  we  spent  several  hours.  This  hill  is 
not  exactly  a  part  of  the  Acropolis  whereon  stood  the  great 
Athenian  temple,  but  rather  a  rocky  summit  a  little  lower 
and  separated  only  by  a  driveway  from  the  once  magnifi- 
cent and  imposing  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  proper.  Mars 
Hill  has  no  remains  of  temple  or  other  building.  Its  slopes 
on  three  sides  are  covered  with  grass,  but  its  crest  for  a 
considerable  space  is  bare  rock.  This  surface  is  not  as 
nature  left  it,  but  has  been  hewn  away  and  much  of  it 
shaped  into  platforms  for  speakers  and  leveled  spaces  for 
standing  or  sitting  assemblies.  One  space  more  artistically 
arranged  than  the  others  in  the  old  days,  was  occupied  by 
one  of  the  city  judges  or  perhaps  a  magistrate  who  heard 
the  causes  of  the  common  people.  It  was  a  hilltop  utilized 
by  the  masses  as  their  forum,  and  being  well  within  the 
city  in  a  climate  like  this  it  answered  every  purpose  of  a 
great  public  hall.  The  view  from  this  summit  is  little  less 
than  an  inspiration.  The  present  city  lies  hundreds  of  feet 
below  you.  Seas  and  gulfs  are  spread  out  •  before  the 
vision  and  mountains  both  near  and  distant  rise  up  out 
of  the  plain.  But  we  went  up  there  more  particularly 
to  read  and  study  the  sermon  Paul  preached  from  this 
forum.  If  he  had  never  been  up  there  before  he  could 
hardly  have  preached  any  other  sermon  than  the  one  he 
did.  In  going  up  he  had  passed  by  many  of  their  shrines 
and  the  images  th©  people  worshiped  and  within  a  stone's 
throw  was  the  temple  wherein  stood  the  heroic  figure  of 
the  goddess  Athena,  worked  out  in  ivory  and  gold  by  the 
hand  of  the  renowYied  Phidias.  How  natural  his  reference 
to  all  these  things.  Just  across  the  way  stood  the  temple 
housing  the  god  all  Athenians  worshiped.  Paul  boldly  said 
to  them,  "God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands."    Continuing,  he  brings  out  the 
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creative  powers  of  real  Deity,  leaving  his  hearers  to  draw 
their  own  contrasts  as  to  the  gods  they  worshiped,  and  then 
gives  them  another  blow  when  he  says;  "we  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device."  To  us  this  sermon 
seemed  almost  like  a  new  message  as  read  from  Mars  Hill. 
We  covild  fancy  we  saw  Paul  in  the  midst  of  his  tremen- 
dously in  earnest  discourse,  and  hear  the  echo  of  the  jeers 
and  hooting  that  followed  the  argument  of  the  resurrection. 
As  we  sat  there,  remembering  how  few  believed  and  how 
many  mocked  at  the  doctrines  of  this  sermon,  the  bells 
from  a  dozen  steeples  in  Athens  were  calling  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries thousands  who  now  believe  as  Paul  did  then.  We 
could  not  help  but  express  the  wish  that  Paul,  too,  was 
hearing  the  chimes  of  these  Athens  bells. 

Another  pleasant  afternoon  excursion  was  a  carriage  ride 
to  Eleusis,  eleven  miles  out  from  Athens.  It  is  a  delightful 
ride,  partly  along  the  shore  of  the  bay.  Eleusis  is  a  queer 
old  town— one  of  the  "has  beens" — not  a  hundredth  part 
the  importance  it  was  2,500  years  ago,  but  it  has  the  interest- 
ing ruins  of  one  of  the  greatest  temples  that  ever  stood  in 
Greece,  viz.,  the  temple  of  the  "Mysteries."  Here  a  cult 
flourished,  worshiped  and  taught  for  nearly  1,000  years, 
but  their  doctrines  were  only  known  to  the  initiated.  It 
was  founded  on  a  beautiful  legend  which  taught  not  only 
"how  to  live  happily,  but  to  die  with  a  fairer  hope."  Even 
Cicero,  who  seemed  to  have  had  a  summer  home  over  here, 
was  one  of  its  members.  One  of  the  features  of  their  great 
annual  blowout  consisted  in  the  Athens  membership — 
which  was  large — marching  by  night  the  whole  eleven 
miles  to  this  temple,  each  carrying  a  torch,  and  so  this 
road  over  which  we  drove  came  to  b^  known  as  "the  sacred 
way."  All  the  foundations  of  this  great  temple  and  its  por- 
ticos are  still  in  fine  condition  and  would  even  do  to  build 
on,  and  very  much  of  the  material  is  still  on  the  ground 
where  it  fell,  having  been  thrown  down  by  the  Goths.    It 
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is  very  much  larger  than  any  ruin  at  Athens  and  must 
have  been  a  very  imposing  structure.  The  portico  or  entry 
supported  by  a  dozen  doric  columns  was  37J4  by  183  feet, 
while  the  main  edifice  was  170x178  feet.  The  entire  site 
has  been  excavated  at  great  expense  and  very  many  feat- 
ures and  details,  a  recital  of  which  would  be  dry  reading, 
are  laid  bare  to  the  greatly  interested  visitor.  This  excur- 
sion only  whetted  our  appetite  to  see  more  of  the  old  things 
of  Greece,  so  we  arranged  for  a  week's  tour  among  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  this  historic  little  country.  It  may 
not  be  known  to  the  reader  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  Amer- 
ican to  travel  in  Greece  without  a  guide  or  courier  who  can 
talk  both  our  language  and  theirs.  To  get  any  satisfactory 
results  from  a  trip  through  the  interior  one  has  to  take  a 
courier.  March  and  April  are  about  the  only  months  when 
these  professionals  are  in  demand,  so  they  have  everything 
their  own  way.  The  man  whom  you  can  hire  in  November 
or  May  at  $2.00  per  day  can't  be  hired  at  any  price  per 
diem  in  March  and  April.  The  only  way  you  can  procure 
his  services  during  "the  season"  is  to  name  the  places  you 
want  to  visit  and  how  many  days  you  will  give  to  the  ex- 
cursion, then  he  names  the  lump  sum  for  which  he  will 
take  you  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  every  nature,  and 
these  are  the  only  conditions  on  which  he  will  talk  to  you. 
This  was  the  arrangement  I  had  to  make  and  I  am  satisfied 
these  fellows  make  fully  ten  dollars  a  day,  adding  their 
nominal  salaries  to  the  "rake  offs"'  they  get  from  hotel, 
liverymen  and  everybody  else  who  has  a  right  to  touch  you 
on  tht  way.  Ours  was  a  very  intelligent  and  well  read 
Greek  who  spoke  four  languages,  in  fact  rather  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  who  made  life  easy  and  pleasant  during 
the  whole  trip.  We  first  left  our  train  at  Corinth,  57  miles 
out  from  Athens — not  the  Corinth  Paul  knew — ^but  four 
miles  this  side  of  where  the  ancient  city  stood.  That  is 
still  a  village,  but  not  of  enough  importance  to  command 
a  railway  station.    We  drive  by  carriage  along  the  shore 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  then  turning  inland  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  gradually  rising  all  the  way,  we  reach  the 
foot  of  a  monster  rock  called  Aero  Corinth  on  whose  sum- 
mit stood  the  citadel  which  for  centuries  defended  the  most 
important  city  and  greatest  emporium  of  all  Greece.  Here 
stands  the  little  village  of  "old  Corinth,"  with  perhaps  150 
inhabitants.  Most  every  visitor  rides  or  climbs  to  the  top 
of  Aero  Corinth  forgone  of  the  grandest  views  in  all  Greece, 
and  on  our  arrival  you  should  have  seen  the  competitors 
for  this  trip  assemble.  It  seemed  as  if  they  came  out  of 
every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  town,  until  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  what  would  have  made  a  very  respectable  de- 
tachment of  cavalry,  each  showing  off  the  high  qualities  of 
his  nag.  Women  as  well  as  men  joined  in  this  scramble 
for  business,  but  we  preferred  to  spend  our  afternoon 
among  the  two  or  three  ruins  which  our  American  school 
has  excavated.  Truly  the  hand  of  time  hath  dealt  sorely 
with  Corinth.  Earthquakes  have  thrown  down  what  con- 
tending and  victorious  armies  had  not  already  demolished. 
The  foundations  and  five  lonely  columns  of  the  Doric  order 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  once  great  temple  of  Corinth, 
just  enough  to  suggest  to  the  visitor  the  massive  character 
of  this  structure  which  was  wholly  of  sandstone  and  its 
columns  entire.  Its  market  building,  which  was  rather  a. 
series  of  buildings,  was  an  immense  affair  that  showed 
planning,  workmanship  and  even  artistic  effects  belonging 
to  a  period  centuries  later.  The  record  of  the  original  city 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past.  History  informs  us  that 
it  was  mightiest  and  happiest  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Two  htmdred  years  later  it  became  a 
province  of  Persia.  A  couple  of  centuries  later  it  was  re- 
conquered by  the  Father  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  re- 
mained for  more  than  a  hundred  years  as  Macedonian  ter- 
ritory. Then  the  Romans  conquered  it  from  the  Macedon- 
ians about  the  year  200  B.  C,  and  for  a  more  or  less  trifling 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  Corinth  the  city  was  utterly  de- 
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stroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  Romans  and  its 
inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  For  a  hundred  years  its  site 
lay  desolate  and  unoccupied.  Caesar  refounded  the  city 
with  a  colony  of  freedmen  and  it  speedily  became  a  great 
commercial  center  again,  and  this  was  the  Corinth  to  which 
Paul  came  and  in  which  he  labored  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half.  At  that  time  **it  was  the  chosen  abode  of  luxu- 
rious materialism  and  frivolous  immorality."  Paul's  two 
letters  to  the  Corinthians  greatly  reinforce  this  statement 
of  the  historian.  But  her  cup  was  not  yet  full.  The  power 
of  Rome  had  crumbled  and  in  1458  the  Turk  plundered  and 
despoiled  Corinth.  In  1682  the  Venetian  had  come  to  the 
front  as  the  great  power  of  Europe  and  Corinth  dropped 
into  her  lap,  but  not  to  remain  for  a  great  while,  for  she 
was  again  conquered  by  the  Turk  in  171 5,  in  whose  hands 
she  remained  till  the  powers  of  Europe  gave  back  to  the 
much  tossed  about  and  distressed  little  kingdom  of  Greece 
her  long  deferred  hope  of  freedom  in  1821.  But  it  came 
too  late  for  Corinth.  Her  commercial  importance  under 
the  Turk  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  nothing,  and  what  the 
Turk  had  not  previously  destroyed  an  earthquake  threw 
down  in  1858.  Scarcely  anything  but  the  beautiful  situa- 
tion remains.  It  is  high  table  land  immediately  adjoining 
an  almost  perpeifdicular  rocky  cliff  1,850  feet  high.  This  is 
the  back-ground.  In  front  God's  morning  sunshine  never 
kissed  the  dew  off  a  lovelier  plain  or  one  more  fertile  to 
the  blue  waters  of  the  gidf  whose  setting  on  the  opposite 
side  consists  of  purple  ranges  with  here  and  there  snow- 
capped peaks. 

Our  next  day's  tour  included  a  visit  to  the  site  of  My- 
cenae, once  a  great  city,  but  whose  might  and  power  had 
dwindled  even  before  the  dawn  of  history.  Since  its 
destruction  by  the  Argives,  B.  C.  463,  it  has  remained  a 
desolate  waste.  The  foundation  and  fallen  walls  of  the 
citadel  together  with  many  tombs  are  all  that  mark  the 
spot  of  a  once  powerful  city. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  Athens'  mU' 
seum  comprises  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  decorations,  orna- 
ments, utensils  and  smaller  implements  found  in  the  tombs 
of  the  princes  buried  here,  many  of  which  the  excavators 
have  left  open  to  the  visitor.  Two  or  three  of  these  tombs 
are  mammoth  affairs.  It  was  our  privilege  to  visit  the 
interior  of  the  last  resting  place  of  the  "late"  Agamemnon* 
When  he  died  nobody  knows,  but  he  commanded  a  fleet 
sent  against  Troy  more  than  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Aegisthos,  who  had  become  infatuated  with  the 
great  admiral's  wiTe  during  his  absence.  On  entering  this 
tomb  I  had  summoned  my  most  sorrowful  countenance  be- 
cause of  the  manner  of  his  taking  off,  but  we  found  the 
body  of  the  departed  very  much  absent,  yet  the  tomb  was 
all  there,  and  if  you  would  see  a  miniature  copy  of  it  just 
take  the  contents  out  of  an  egg  and  then  crush  the  larger 
end  of  the  shell  so  it  will  stand  alone  and  you  have  a  dupli- 
cate of  this  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  sym- 
metrically built  hay  stack.  Both  his  and  his  wife's  tomb 
had  been  built  by  Agamemnon  himself.  Probably  on  ac- 
count of  "incompatibility  of  temperament"  he  had  prepared 
his  wife's  tomb  some  little  distance  from  his  own,  of  the 
same  pattern  but  very  much  smaller. 

This  day's  excursion  was  by  carriage  so  we  spent  a  part 
of  the  afternoon  at  Argos,  a  place  of  some  ten  thousand 
now,  but  2,500  years  ago  it  was  a  large  and  prosperous 
city,  a  rival  of  Thebes  and  Corinth.  For  its  origin  and 
early  history  there  is  nothing  more  reliable  than  Grecian 
myths.  But  as  early  as  425  B.  C.  Argos  had  one  of  the 
famous  art  schools  of  the  then  known  world  with  no  less 
a  celebrity  than  Polykleitos  at  its  head.  Even  bronze  stat- 
ues of  great  merit  were  produced  by  this  master.  One  can 
scarcely  force'back  the  retrospect  of  2,500  years  ago  when 
Argos  was  a  great  commercial  emporium  with  art  schools 
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of  the  highest  class,  with  Argos  the  primitive  village  of  to- 
day both  spinning  and  weaving  by  hand  her  own  ginghams 
and  woolen  cloths.  Every  shoe  worn  in  the  town  is  made 
in  one  of  the  many  shops  as  in  our  grandfather's, days,  and 
the  tinner,  the  blacksmith  and  the  harness  maker  each 
manufacturing  those  parts  in  his  trade,  which,  with  us, 
have  been  made  so  cheaply  by  machinery  for  the  last  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years.  A  leisurely  walk  about  this  old  town 
was  quite  as  interesting  as  ancient  tombs  and  citadel. 

We  stop  for  an  hour  at  Tiryns,  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city  and  capital  of  a  small  province,  but  now  without  a 
single  building.  Its  important  days  lie  entirely  back  of 
the  dawn  of  history  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past.  But  its 
citadel  and  castle  of  the  ruling  prince  were  so  massively 
built  that  they  tell  their  own  story  of  sumptuous  days. 
They  stood  on  a  rocky  eminence  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the 
plain  and  were  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  65  feet  high 
made  of  rough  hewn  stone  six  to  ten  feet  long  and  about 
three  feet  thick.  These  were  the  outside  ranges  while  the 
middle  was  bound  together  with  smaller  stone.  The  aver- 
age thickness  of  the  whole  wall  is  26  feet.  This  rock  citadel 
is  980  feet  long  and  330  feet  wide.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as 
"the  Rock  girt  Tiryns,"  and  an  early  historian  declares  "it 
is  as  wonderful  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt."  Our  courier 
claimed  it  was  built  1,500  to  1,700  years  B.  C. 

An  early  evening  drive  brings  us  into  Nauplia — ^the  capi- 
tal of  Greece  during  the  regime  of  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment— ^now  a  village  of  some  five  or  six  thousand,  but 
whose  origin,  like  the  other  places  I  have  mentioned,  is 
lost  among  the  myths.  Its  antiquities  have  already  passed 
into  "the  beyond."  Its  celebrity  now  consists  mostly  in  its 
claim  to  have  first  given  to  the  world  the  "lighthouse,"  the 
use  of  masts  and  scales  and  the  perfecting  of  alphabetic 
writing.  Sleeping  over  night  in  Nauplia  we  drive  the  next 
forenoon  twenty  miles  across  the  country  to  Epidauros,  the 
site  of  another  ancient  city  with  extensive  ruins  of  temple, 
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theatre  and  what  we  would  now  call  a  great  sanitarium. 
The  whole  thing  was  originally  founded  on  a  legend.  Es- 
culapius — the  god  of  healing — was  said  to  have  been  born 
of  a  woman  with  the  god  Apollo  for  his  father,  on  a  nearby 
mountain.  Little  Esculapius  was  nourished  by  the  goats 
that  fed  on  the  mountain  sides  and  in  due  time  became  the 
god  of  healing,  and  this  shrine  and  sanitarium  were  to  be 
the  monument  of  his  birth  place.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  Dowie 
institution.  They  came  from  all  Greek  lands  to  be  treated 
for  their  diseases.  The  hospital  accommodated  a  thousand 
patients  at  a  time,  and  the  swimming  baths  and  gymnasium 
were  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  patient  on  his  arrival 
had  to  sleep  the  first  night  in  a  certain  part  of  the  temple, 
and  in  his  dreams  Esculapius  diagnosed  his  case,  telling 
him  what  the  trouble  was  and  the  remedy.  After  that  it 
was  dead  easy  and  the  cure  certain.  It  must  have  been  a 
sort  of  mind  cure.  Many  of  those  who  parted  with  their 
ailments  and  threw  away  their  crutches,  left  engraved  on 
tablets  of  stone  testimonials  of  their  remarkable  cures. 
Many  of  these  are  now  found  in  the  museum  on  the  grounds. 
The  priests  were  the  physicians  of  the  institution  and  a 
"votive  offering"  was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  in  fact  ex- 
pected, from  the  cured  patients. 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and  is  the  best  preserved 
of  ill  the  ancient  buildings  of  Greece.  With  slight  repairs 
it  could  be  made  ready  to  again  seat  an  audience  of  ten 
thousand  people.  It  is  simply  an  open  half  circle  scooped 
out  of  the  foot  of  the  mountain — ^the  circle  widening  and 
receding  as  the  amphitheatre  seating  rises,  the  top  row  being 
70  feet  higher  than  the  stage  and  193  feet  distant  from  it. 
The  work  is  all  in  marble  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
to  perish.  Its  only  loss  is  its  audience,  there  not  being 
enough  people  in  the  town  now  to  board  the  few  excavators 
at  work.  This  grim  monster,  now  silent  and  lonesome, 
witnesses  no  other  amusement  than  the  testing  of  its 
acoustic  properties  by  visitors.    A  penny  dropped  on  the 
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orchestra  floor  is  distinctly  heard  190  feet  away  on  the  top- 
most tier  of  seats.  Its  great  "stage  setting" — a  magnificent 
landscape  of  vale  and  purple  mountains — ^has  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  been  silently  waiting  its  next  audience. 
It  still  seems  like  a  thing  of  life  while  the  very  atmosphere 
about  it  is  charged  with  pathos.  With  a  single  exception 
the  ruins  of  Epidauros  are  the  most  extensive  by  far  that  we 
have  yet  seen  in  Greece. 

From  Nauplia  a  long  and  circuitous  railway  ride  of  thir- 
teen hours  brings  us  to  Olympia.  To  leave  Greece  without 
seeing  the  ruins  of  Olympia  is  to  leave  the  best  unseen. 
The  remarkable  fact  about  the  place  is  that  it  never  was 
a  city,  not  even  a  town.  It  was  simply  a  sacred  precinct 
with  only  temples,  a  great  stadia  and  many  public  build- 
ings. Baedeker  says,  "It  owed  its  high  importance  through- 
out the  entire  Hellenic  world  to  the  universal  reverence 
for  its  shrines  and  above  all  to  its  famous  games  in  honor 
of  Zeus,  which  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years  were  periodically  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  of  all 
states  and  of  all  families."  Like  the  temple  and  shrines  of 
Epidauros,  those  of  Olympia  had  their  foundation  in  a 
myth,  viz.,  that  their  god  Zeus  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of 
Olympia  which  practically  circle  the  little  plain  upon  which 
were  all  these  temples  and  public  buildings.  When  the 
first  temple  was  built  or  the  first  ^ames  instituted  the  most 
ancient  history  gives  no  clue.  They  had,  however,  been  in 
vogue  some  time  when  Iphitos  and  Lycurgus  were  called 
upon  to  reorganize  them  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  The 
German  government  got  permission  from  the  government 
of  Greece  to  excavate  these  grounds  on  condition  that  no 
antiquity  should  be  removed  from  Greece.  They  have 
expended  some  $200,000  in  laying  bare  this  wilderness  of 
foundations  but  without  the  reward  anticipated  of  a  rich 
harvest  of  statuary  known  to  have  been  there  in  the  olden 
time.  The  Persians,  Macedonians  and  Romans  had  not 
been  generous  in  what  they  left     But  in  the  interest  of 
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archaeological  science  the  enterprise  has  not  been  an  un- 
profitable one.  To  attempt  any  description  of  their  games 
and  contests  and  the  many  temples,  shrines  and  public 
buildings,  would  require  the  space  of  this  entire  chapter, 
besides  you  can't  infuse  into  cold  type  anything  of  that 
absorbing  interest  that  attaches  to  a  personal  visit 

The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  are  intensely  interesting. 
The  fallen  parts  above  the  foundations  are  there  in  almost 
their  entirety.  You  can  well  nigh  put  it  together  in  your 
fancy.  Even  the  foundation  of  the  great  statue  of  Zeus 
is  easily  recognized.  This  statue,  though  in  sitting  posture, 
was  over  forty  feet  high,  wrought  in  white  ivory  and  gold 
by  the  then  master  artist  of  the  world — Phidias.  Of  course, 
not  so  much  as  a  splinter  of  this  statue  remains,  but  that 
other  masterful  work  of  Phidias,  viz.,  the  sculptures  adorn- 
ing the  two  gables  of  this  temple,  are  happily  preserved, 
though  in  a  more  or  less  state  of  ruin.  They  are  now  set 
up  in  their  original  relation  to  each  other  in  the  museum 
on  the  grounds.  None  of  the  figures  is  less  than  life  size 
— the  end  ones  in  crouching  positions — while  the  central 
ones  are  of  the  heroic  cast  and  upright.  The  one  gable  rep- 
resented a  battle  between  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs. 
The  other  the  preparation  of  Pelops  for  his  chariot  race 
with  Enomaos,  wherein  a  bride  was  the  prize  to  be  won. 
Both  are  wonderful  creations  to  work  out  in  marble,  and 
both  in  their  conception  and  execution  interested  us  far 
more  than  the  celebrated  "Elgin  marbles"  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish museum,  once  the  gable  decorations  of  the  great  Par- 
thenon of  Athens.  The  great  bulk  of  the  statuary  found 
was  in  such  broken  condition  as  to  be  almost  worthless, 
but  fortunately  two  pieces  of  great  merit  came  out  of  the 
debris  nearly  perfect,  viz.,  the  flying  goddess  or  "Nike  of 
Paeonios."  Though  it  is  a  work  of  the  fourth  century 
B.  C,  its  pose  and  form  are  wonderfully  true  to  life  and  as 
an  artistic  creation  has  seldom  been  equalled  since.  But 
the  richest  find  of  all  was  Praxiteles'  statue  of  Hermes  and 
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although  executed  about  450  B.  C.  artistically  it  scarcely 
has  a  competitor  in  the  wide  world.  I  am  devoutly  thankful 
for  having  seen  the  original  Hermes.  As  a  work  of  sculpt- 
ural art  there  is  hardly  a  sense  in  which  you  can  compare 
it  with  Michael  Angelo's  David.  In  the  one  is  depicted 
the  pose  of  body  and  the  earnest,  strenuous  face,  in  battle, 
but  in  the  god  Hermes  the  physical  form  of  man  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  while  no  such  expression  of  kindliness  and 
love  in  a  face  of  marble  has  ever  been  found  outside  of 
Hermes  as  he  looks  into  the  face  of  the  orphaned  babe, 
Dionysos,  rescued  and  now  resting  on  his  left  arm.  How 
it  abates  from  one's  pride  of  country  and  boasted  civiliza- 
tion as  he  reflects  that  if  a  multi-millionaire  should  now 
leave  his  order  with  every  sculptor  in  the  world,  artistically 
he  could  not  procure  a  duplicate  of  equal  merit  with  this 
statue,  chiseled  by  the  hand  of  this  Pagan  worshiper,  Praxi- 
teles, nearly  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Greek  Farming — Fuel  Supplies — Industrious  Women — 
Homes  of  the  Poor — ^X^e  Fourth  of  July — A  Sad  Picture 
for  an  American  "Kid" — Military  and  Theological — 
Grecian  Funeral — Parliament — An  Exchange  of  Cour- 
tesies Between  an  American  Sovereign  and  a  Greek  King. 

In  my  last  chapter  I  found  no  room  for  any  observations 
in  regard  to  the  country  and  country  people  as  noticed  along 
our  trip.  Greece  has  no  large  body  of  arable  land  in  any 
one  locality.  Nearly  or  quite  three-fourths  of  the  country 
is  the  next  thing  to  worthless.  Somewhat  like  Palestine, 
the  mountains  are  inclined  to  be  rocky  and  barren,  afford- 
ing but  slight  pasture  for  their  sheep  and  goats.  The 
plains  mostly  adjoining  or  skirting  the  gulfs  or  other  arms 
of  the  sea  are,  in  the  main,  good  soil,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  be  made.  Some  of  these  are  broad, 
very  beautiful  and  exceedingly  strong  soil  as  indicated  by 
the  growing  crops.  The  Greek  farmer  is  not  "up-to-date" 
yet,  though  in  some  respects  he  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of 
his  Palestine  and  Egyptian  neighbor.  His  horses  are  poorly 
fed,  small  and  scrawny  and  of  the  pony  type,  and  his  farm 
implements  of  the  primitive  order,  though  I  did  occasionally 
see  a  mold-board  plow  and  an  iron-tooth  harrow.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  the  prevailing  small  grain  crops  but  they 
don't  constitute  in  acreage  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  tillable 
ground.  Greece  has  a  specialty.  Relatively  her  currant 
crop  and  acreage  would  correspond  to  Iowa's  corn  crop. 
The  poorer  sections  and  lighter  soils  are  largely  given  over 
to  olive  groves,  but  the  richer  plains  and  valleys  are  almost 
solidly  currant  fields.  Why  they  should  be  called  currants 
is  more  than  I  can  explain.  They  are  sold,  shipped  and 
billed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as  currants,  but  the  American 
grocer  sells  them  as  "seedless  raisins."    There  is  not  a  sus- 
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picion  of  the  American  currant  bush  about  the  plant  as 
grown  here,  while  it  does  almost  exactly  resemble  the 
California  vineyard.  They  are  planted  in  rows  and  squares 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  apart  and  the  stock  looks  like 
our  old-fashioned  grapevine,  except  it  is  kept  down  to  a 
height  of  about  two  feet,  and  the  brush  of  last  year's 
growth  is  all  clipped  back  to  the  stump  in  the  fall.  The 
new  growth  in  the  spring  furnishes  the  crop  of  that  year. 
The  plants  originally  are  set  very  deep,  and  early  every 
spring  the  soil  is  pulled  away  from  the  plant  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot.  Later,  more  or  less  fertilizer  is  applied  around 
the  roots  and  the  dirt  drawn  back  ready  for  the  summer 
cultivation.  I  don't  know  of  any  crop  in  the  world  that 
requires  so  much  help.  The  stumps  of  the  vines  arc  so 
scraggy  and  twisted  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  a  horse 
in  these  fields,  so  that  the  entire  cultivation  is  done  by 
hand  and  with  hoes  that  would  make  any  but  a  Greek 
athlete  tired.  The  blades  are  about  eight  inches  wide 
and  ten  inches  long  and  correspondingly  thick.  It  was 
a  common  sight  to  see  a  dozen  men  and  half  as  many, 
women  swinging  these  great  hoes  in  a  patch  of  an  acre 
or  two,  working  up  the  soil  as  deep  as  the  Iowa  farmer 
plows.  These  currants  are  the  great  staple  of  the  country, 
but  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  technical  information  because 
their  weights,  measures  and  currency  differ  so  widely 
from  our  own.  The  Greek,  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  is  not 
averse  to  his  wife  joining  him  in  his  field  work.  SJie  hoes 
and  plows  and  spends  much  of  her  time  on  the  lonely  hill- 
side watching  their  little  flock  of  sheep  or  goats.  And  she 
does  much  of  the  marketing,  too,  following  on  foot  the  little 
donkey  bearing  often  but  a  few  cents'  worth  of  some  farm 
truck  to  the  distant  village,  and  as  often  as  otherwise,  on 
the  return  trip,  she  has  to  walk  home,  for  the  donkey  has 
his  burden  both  ways. 

Our  ride  the  other  day  from  Nauplia  to  Epidauros  gives 
one  a  good  idea  of  Greek  country  life  and  the  struggle  it 
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is  to  make  ends  meet.  The  first  ten  miles  out  we  must 
have  met  fully  seventy-five  loaded  donkeys  on  their  way 
to  the  Nauplia  market,  and  what  do  you  think  they  were 
loaded  with?  As  I  now  remember  about  a  half  dozen 
were  carrying  kid  goats,  two  or  three  on  each  side  of  the 
donkey  slung  in  a  coarse  netting  so  adjusted  around  the 
kid's  neck  that  only  his  head  stuck  out,  his  legs  so  com- 
plicated with  the  sack  in  which  he  was  transported  that 
he  could  not  "kick"  on  the  situation.  By  far  the  greater 
number  were  bearing  a  g^eat  bulky  bundle,  on  each  side,- 
of  wood  made  up  of  roots,  top  and  body  of  small  scrubs 
that  had  been  grubbed  out,  of  the  trimmings  of  olive  trees, 
scarcely  any  of  it  larger  than  your  arm,  lots  of  it  no  larger 
than  your  thumb  and  all  of  it  as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn. 
One  could  not  give  away  such  firewood  in  our  country. 
Others  were  riding  and  carrying  in  their  arms  bolts  of 
woolens  or  ginghams  of  their  own  spinning  and  weaving, 
while  still  others  had  butter  slung  in  small  round  cheese 
bags  fastened  on  each  end  of  a  short  pole  carried  over  the 
shoulders.  Some  of  the  women,  besides  urging  the  donkey 
along,  were  spinning  yam  as  they  walked,  carrying  a  "dis- 
taff" of  wool  in  the  left  hand  and  with  some  simple  looking 
appliance  in  the  right  were  pulling  out  and  twisting  the 
wool  into  yam.  I  frequently  noticed  women  herding  the 
flocks  engaged  in  the  same  way.  The  average  country 
home  of  the  Greek  is  suggestive  of  anything  but  luxury. 
If  only  one  story,  it  usually  has  but  one  or  two  rooms  with 
dirt  floors,  and  is  wanting  in  an3rthing  our  people  would 
call  furniture.  If  it  is  two  story,  the  first  is  always  the 
stable.  The  brick  or  stone  bake  oven  is  always  in  the 
front  yard,  and  if  he  be  only  a  small  farmer  with  but  two 
or  three  goats  they  are  "taken  into  the  family."  They 
lie  on  the  front  door  step  much  of  the  time  or  stand  on  the 
deep  window  sill  while  they  watch  through  the  window  the 
household  movements.  I  saw  two  or  three  kids  the  other 
morning  coming  out  of  the  family  bake  oven.    If  you  would 
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like  to  board  with  this  farmer  for  a  week  or  so  you  will 
find  the  bill  of  fare  to  consist  of  coarse  bread,  olives,  sour 
wine  and  artichokes.  If  he  is  among  the  forehanded  you 
will  get  a  little  meat  two  or  three  times  a  week.  But  there 
is  no  grass  or  shade  tree  in  his  front  yard  nor  any  flowers 
along  the  well  worn  path  to  his  front  door  where  you  are 
sure  to  be  met  by  the  mother  goat  and  an  unfriendly  dog. 
And  that  is  the  trouble  with  nearly  all  these  countries 
over  here.  There  are  no  homes  in  the  country  like  those 
we  now  see  in  America  or  call  up  from  our  childhood 
memories,  and  yet  there  are  flowers  everywhere  in  Greece 
— ^the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers,  clinging  to  the  old  ruin, 
by  the  roadside,  and  even  contending  with  the  rocks,  where 
you  see  them  struggling  through  crevices  where  no  soil  is 
in  sight.  They  suggest  how  easily  the  home,  in  such  a 
climate,  could  be  made  attractive  if  there  were  present  the 
guiding  hand  of  some  culture  and  refinement. 

Their  national  costume  is  almost  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past  Some  of  the  old  fellows  still  cling  to  it  and  now 
and  then  one  meets  a  dudish  young  chap  on  the  streets  in 
skull  cap  and  long  tassel,  close  fitting  leggings  and  skirts 
coming  to  the  top  of  the  knee.  If  he  has  no  beard  he  looks 
like  our  American  girl  arrayed  for  a  ballet  dance. 

We  got  back  to  Athens  in  time  for  their  "Fourth  of  July" 
— their  national  independence  day,  and  we  expected  a  regu- 
lar hurrah  affair,  but  it  was  every  whit  as  solemn  as  Mc- 
Kinley's  funeral.  No  national  salute  of  cannon  in  the  morn- 
ing, not  even  a  fire  cracker  during  the  whole  day.  Mrs. 
C.  and  I  were  nicely  located  in  the  front  room  on  first 
floor  of  the  hotel  and  with  each  a  window  took  in  the  whole 
affair.  At  ten  o'clock  the  troops  formed  along  both  sides 
of  the  streets  between  the  king's  palace  and  the  state 
church.  At  half-past  ten  the  three  open  landaus  containing 
royalty — ^headed  by  a  squadron  in  uniform  made  brilliant 
by  much  gold  lace,  and  followed  by  a  much  larger  squadron 
of  like  decorations— drove  slowly  by  between  these  files 
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of  troops.  Back  of  tHe  troops  the  sidewalks  were  jammed 
with  people  but  not  one  spoke  above  a  whisper,  while  all, 
save  the  soldiers  who  stood  at  "present  arms,"  hfted  their 
hats  as  the  king  passed  by.  There  was  not  a  huzza  or  even 
clapping  of  the  hand.  At  the  church  a  prayer  and  litany 
suited  to  the  occasion  were  read  and  the  procession  rode 
slowly  back  to  the  palace  in  the  same  solemn  way.  It 
was  my  first  "uncover"  to  royalty  in  Europe.  I  could  not 
help  but  think  how  this  demonstration  on  a  national  holi- 
day would  have  impressed  our  American  "kids."  Oh 
.shucks!  wouldn't  half  express  his  disgust — ^no  cannon  crack- 
ers nor  nothing!  But  after  all,  when  we  recall  the  sore 
afflictions  and  unwonted  vicissitudes  down  the  centuries 
that  have  befallen  the  heroic  little  kingdom,  can  we  be 
much  surprised  that  they  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  once 
a  year  and  solemnly  give  thanks  for  their  freedom  at  last? 

By  the  way,  the  Greek  military  official  is  about  the  hand- 
somest fellow  I  have  seen  on  the  continent.  He  is  already 
of  good  physical  appearance  while  his  uniform  does  the 
rest.  He  is  so  trimmed  out  irt  gilt  and  gold  laces  that  you 
have  no  idea  whether  you  are  passing  a  lieutenant  or  a 
major  general,  but  I  can't  think  he  is  a  great  fighter;  he  is 
too  pretty  and  altogether  too  conscious  of  that  fact,  be- 
side, Leonidas  never  spent  the  time  on  his  mustache  the 
present  Greek  officer  does.  Then  tl^ere  is  another  point. 
Every  twelfth  man  in  the  Grecian  army  is  a  commissioned 
officer.  That's  a  big  drawback,  for  how  can  they  hope  for 
success  in  battle  without  some  privates  to  do  the  shoot- 
ing? 

There  is  another  class  in  Athens  who  greatly  interest  me, 
viz.,  the  theological  students  of  the  Greek  church.  They 
are  here  by  the  hundreds  and  they  range  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  years  old.  Each  wears  a  black  "Mother -Hub- 
bard," with  cord  and  tassel  about  the  waist,  a  short  joint 
of  stove  pipe  for  a  hat,  and  neither  shaves  nor  cuts  his 
hair.    He  is  the  vealiest  looking  creature  that  has  so  far 
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crossed  our  path.  With  a  youthful,  silken  beard  and  hair 
done  up  in  a  wad  or  hanging  down  his  back  like  that  of  a 
young  school  girl  he  fails  to  impress  you  as  a  young  man 
of  large  promise  or  a  great  future,  but  rather  as  goods  ripe 
for  the  silo.  When  I  see  the  sidewalk  full  of  these  fellows 
it  makes  me  long  for  another  John  Wesley  or  a  Finney 
just  as  a  "marker"  for  such  punctilious  young  men.  These 
two  gfreat  divines  could  preach  in  their  shirt  sleeves  if  it 
was  uncomfortably  warm.  One  visiting  Athens  has  no 
need  to  be  told  that  it  is  not  the  brighter  class  of  her 
young  men  who  are  looking  to  the  ministry.  Most  of  these 
students  are  said  to  be  from  the  country  districts  where 
there  is  not  much  of  a  future  for  a  young  man,  and  the  in- 
tellectual standard  of  the  country  priests  is  not  very  high. 

Greece  has  one  custom,  it  seems  to  me,  which  belongs  to 
the  dark  ages,  viz.,  her  funeral  processions.  I  have  seen 
two  or  three  of  them  in  Athens.  If  a  well-to-do  person  dies 
they  will  use  a  hearse  and  perhaps  two  or  three  carriages 
will  follow  that,  but  even  in  that  case  the  many  friends 
follow  on  foot.  Most  of  the  funerals  are  without  hears€ 
or  carriage,  the  corpse  being  carried  on  a  sort  of  litter  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  but  whether  by  hearse  or  by 
men,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  has  been  removed  and  is  being 
borne  by  special  bearer  in  advance,  while  everybody  along 
the  street  is  standing  on  tip  toes  to  get  a  passing  glimpse 
into  the  casket  in  which  the  whole  body  is  exposed.  The 
procession  is  led  by  horn  music,  and  if  the  deceased  were  a 
person  of  some  standing  the  whole  band  will  be  employed. 

After  three  months'  sojourning  in  southern  Italy,  Egypt 
and  Palestine  you  can  hardly  imagine  the  sense  of  relief 
which  comes  to  one  on  arrival  in  Greece.  In  those  coun- 
tries the  moment  we  were  out  of  our  hotel  we  were  dogged 
and  hounded  every  moment  by  either  beggar  or  some  one 
who  insisted  on  selling  us  something  or  doing  something 
for  us.  You  could  not  enjoy  a  seat  in  a  public  garden  nor 
have  a  quiet  moment  even  in  a  cemetery.    But  here  every- 
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thing  is  very  diflferent.  The  beggar  element  is  almost  entirely 
eliminated  and  the  cab  men  and  guides  are  knights  of  gal- 
lantry by  comparison,  the  peddlers  few  and  not  persistent. 
These  conditions  have  made  our  four  and  a  half  weeks 
in  Greece  not  only  endurable  but  very  pleasant,  and  I  might 
add  that  the  hotel  service  has  been  no  small  factor  in  these 
results.  Nowhere  have  we  found  such  genteel  service  as 
in  Athens.  There  is  a  spirit  of  quiet  refinement  and  gen- 
tility throughout  the  whole  house.  Even  the  maid  who 
does  your  room  work  bestows  little  attentions — thought- 
ful services — not  much  in  themselves,  but  ere  you  are  aware 
you  shrink  from  leaving  the  hotel,  like  one  going  from 
home.  Your  room  is  always  nicely  aired  and  in  perfect 
order,  and  when  you  come  to  retire  the  covering  is  turned 
down  and  there  is  your  "nighty"  lying  on  its  little  stomach, 
so  artistically  arranged  that  by  one  graceful  dip  of  the  neck 
you  are  into  it.  But  these  same  attendants  know  how  to 
work  you  for  "tips"  and  it  is  done  in  a  genteel  way.  Or- 
dinarily we  have  had  but  one  person  to  fee  on  room  work, 
but  Athens  largely  discounts  that  rule.  The  maid  makes 
your  bed,  gives  the  little  touches  to  your  window  draperies 
and  the  like,  but  a  man  does  the  sweeping  and  "slops"  the 
room,  while  stiH  another  makes  your  fires,  if  you  need  any, 
opens  and  closes  your  outside  shutters,  blacks  your  shoes, 
etc.,  and  there  you  are,  "up  against  it" — ^three  tips  instead 
of  one. 

Yesterday  in  our  rambles  about  town  we  dropped  into 
the  Grecian  Parliament.  They  have  no  upper  and  lower 
house,  as  with  us,  but  one  body  only  which  they  call  "Depu- 
ties," and  although  their  whole  country  is  only  about  the 
size  of  Indiana  and  with  a  total  population  of  half  that  of 
Illinois,  they  have  about  two-thirds  as  many  representa- 
tives as  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  These  are  elected, 
as  with  us,  by  the  people.  Intellectually  they  are  about 
such  a  looking  body  of  men  as  one  finds  in  our  state  legis- 
latures.   This  I  judged  from  their  physiognomy  rather  than 
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from  their  speeches.  In  addition  to  a  king  they  have  a 
cabinet  whose  prime  minister  is  himself  a  Grecian  "an- 
tiquity," being  now  over  eighty  years  old.  The  king's  per- 
sonal popularity  is  quite  remarkable  when  you  reflect  that 
he  is  a  foreigner  to  Greece  and  took  the  throne  at  the  dic- 
tation of  the  European  powers  thirty-nine  years  ago  when 
he  was  but  eighteen  years  old.  His  reign  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Yesterday  morning,  while  we  were  walk- 
ing in  the  rear  of  his  gardens,  we  met  the  king  face  to 
face  as  he  was  passing  to  the  residence  of  his  son,  the  crown 
prince.  He  showed  no  disposition  to  stop  and  "buz"  me 
about  matters  in  the  United  States,  so  each  bowed  rathef 
coolly  and  passed  on.  I  never  did  care  very  much  for  kings, 
anyway. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Smyrna  and  its  Colleges — The  Dardanelles — Constanti- 
nople— St.  Sophia  and  the  Mosque  of  the  Mosaics — Ori- 
ental Museums — Buffaloes  as  Dray  Horses — ^The  Sultan's 
Call  to  Prayer. 

If  one  takes  steamer  by  way  of  Smyrna  it  is  a  two  days' 
journey  from  Athens  to  Constantinople,  but  the  trip  is 
broken  by  an  eight  hours*  stop  at  Smyrna.  We  purposely 
went  that  way  to  see  this  city  and  now  regret  that  we  did 
not  arrange  for  a  more  protracted  stay,  especially  as  we 
found  it  would  have  been  possible,  by  even  one' additional 
day,  to  have  visited  from  that  point  ancient  Ephesus.  Lit- 
tle of  the  Ephesus  of  Paul's  time  remains  and  yet  there 
are  many  ruins  of  exceeding  interest,  notably  the  temple  of 
Diana  and  other  great  structures  of  that  period.  They 
are  well  worth  visiting  because  of  their  association  with  the 
labors  and  thrilling  experiences  of  Paul  during  a  protracted 
stay  in  that  city.,  Smyrna  enjoys  one  distinction  accorded 
to  but  few  of  the  old  cities  of  the  east.  The  history  of  its 
earliest  centuries  have  long  since  been  folded  away  with  the 
myths  of  the  ages,  but  for  nearly  or  quite  3000  years  it  has 
been  known  only  by  its  present  name. 

It  once  belonged  to  the  domain  of  Greece  and  as  an  an- 
cient city,  rose  to  its  greatest  wealth  and  splendor  in  the 
seventh  century.  With  six  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
Smyrna  shares  prominent  mention  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Christian  Church — ^those  churches  to  which  John's 
searching  letter  was  addressed,  during  the  first  century. 
Our  guide  pointed  out  the  traditional  location  of  this 
church,  also  an  exceedingly  plain  monument  marking  the 
grave  or  supposed  spot  where  its  great  preacher  and  mar- 
tyr— Polycarp— was  burned  at  the  stake  early  in  the  second 
century.    He  had  personally  received  the  doctrines  of  the 
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gospel  and  his  commission  to  preach  them,  from  John  him- 
self. In  the  character  of  his  faith  and  love  he  was  scarcely 
less  than  his  great  teacher  whose  injunctions  he  faithfully 
followed  for  eighty  odd  years.  Hoary  headed  and  tottering 
with  age — for  he  was  over  a  hundred  years  old — ^he  calmly 
faced  the  alternative  of  recanting  his  Christian  beliefs  or 
martyrdom  at  the  stake.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  for  his 
heroism  now  stands  well  toward  the  head  of  the  world's 
Christian  heroes. 

We  greatly  enjoyed  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  up  the  river 
Meles,  which  comes  down  out  of  a  rugged  country,  and 
whose  narrow  valley  and  picturesque  banks  are  associated 
with  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  ancient  poet,  Homer. 
Nothing  for  which  this  city  is  noted  has  spread  itself  so 
generally  over  the  entire  world  as  her  rug  trade,  yet  she 
weaves  but  the  merest  tithe  of  the  stocks  she  handles  and 
sells  as  "Smyrna  rugs."  They  are  nearly  all  woven  on 
looms  in  outside  villages  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  Smyrna  a  city  of  nearly  300,000 
people.  One  American  resident  spoke  of  it  as  "the  Chicago 
of  Asia."  It  does  give  one  the  impression  of  a  busy, 
hustling  metropolis,  the  center  of  a  large  wholesale  trade 
covering  most  of  Asia  Minor.  So  far  it  seems  to  have  been' 
busy  or  otherwise  engaged  to  the  exclusion  of  any  well 
paved  streets.  In  all  my  travels  I  have  yet  to  see  the  equal 
of  their  business  thoroughfares.  With  horses  on  a  walk  it 
was  all  one  could  do  to  keep  from  falling  out  of  the  car- 
riage, while  my  persuasive  powers  were  put  to  their  test 
to  keep  Mrs.  C.  from  getting  out  and  walking.  I  must  be 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  these  conditions  were  only 
true  of  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  streets  we  had  to  traverse 
in  finding  our  way  to  our  American  College  for  young  men 
and  the  Mission  school  for  girls  maintained,  in  part,  by  our 
American  Board  of  Boston.  It  happened  to  be  the  Easter 
vacation  of  the  schools,  so  that  we  had  to  be  content  with  a 
visit  to  the  buildings  and  grounds,  but  what  pleased  us  quite 
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as  well,  we  visited  for  a  little  time  with  nearly  all  the 
teachers  and  missionaries  of  the  western  Turkey  Missions, 
who  were  holding  in  the  College  chapel  their  annual  asso- 
ciation meeting.  This  was  both  a  surprise  to  us  and  a  ben- 
ediction. You  need  use  your  imagination  but  sparingly  to 
realize  our  pleasure  in  coming  off  a  street  whose  throng  in- 
cluded trains  of  loaded  camels  and  donkeys,  strange  peoples 
of  every  complexion  and  costume  chattering  in  unknown 
dialects,  into  the  presence  of  forty  to  fifty  of  our  own  true 
Americans,  all  talking  our  mother  tongue.  It  was  during 
intermission  for  lunch.  I  thought  I  never  saw  so  many 
pure,  sweet  faces  in  one  room  before  in  all  my  days — faces 
reflecting  the  soul  life  of  those  who  have  given  up  home  and 
separated  from  father,  mother,  kindred  and  all  the  ties  of 
early  manhood  and  womanhood  to  labor  for  a  higher 
Christian  development,  higher  civilization  and  loftier  ideals 
of  life,  among  peoples  at  once  unfriendly  to  every  consider- 
ation that  draws  the  missionary  to  these  lands.  To  you 
and  to  me  this  seems  like  an  awful  sacrifice — a  sacrifice 
their  deeper  love  and  sweeter  patience  have  made  possible 
to  them. 

President  McLachlin,  of  the  International  College,  gave 
us  his  lunch  hour  in  introducing  us  to  many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  showing  us  through  the  college  buildings,  ex- 
plaining their  facilities  and  equipment  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion. They  are  working  along  the  same  lines  as  our  college 
at  Beirut,  of  which  I  spoke  quite  fully  in  a  former  chapter, 
though  they  have  not  tiie  resources  or  the  plant  of  the  Bei- 
rut institution,  that  being  the  pet  of  certain  merchant 
princes  of  New  York.  Its  needs  seldom  require  a  second 
call.  The  president  of  the  Smyrna  College  impresses  me  as 
a  man  of  extraordinary  vigor,  whose  achievements  in  twen- 
ty years  would  be  equalled  by  few  men  without  millionaire 
friends  back  of  him.  Financially  the  college  stands  on  its 
own  bottom;  with  no  help  from  the  American  Board  it  is 
forging  to  the  front  with  other  far  eastern  colleges.     Its 
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enrollment  last  year  included  some  three  hundred  young 
men,  mainly  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Turkey.  How 
slow  the  progress !  And  yet  this  leaven  of  western  educa- 
tion and  civilization  must  work  itself  out  and  bear  fruit 
through  all  the  years,  yes,  centuries  to  come. 

The  girls'  school  is  a  child  of  the  American  Board  and 
still  draws  its  financial  breath  from  that  quarter.  Its  clien- 
tage is  something  like  200  girls,  a  part  of  whom  are  fur- 
nished home  and  board  within  the  institution  itself.  Here 
they  are  finishing  off,  fit  companions  for  the  young  men  of 
the  college  near  by,  many  of  whom,  let  us  hope,  will  go  forth 
together  to  establish  Christian  homes  under  American 
ideals  till  they  and  their  posterity  shall  finally  redeem  this 
land  of  Mohammed. 

The  next  morning  early  we  passed  through  the  Darda- 
nelles— out  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  into  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora. The  passage  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  Mississippi 
river.  Of  course  it  is  strongly  fortified  for  it  is  the  strat- 
egical point  of  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire.  For  all  of  any 
other  fortifications  the  navies  of  the  world  could  find  an 
open  sea  to  the  Dardanelles,  and,  if  once  through  this  pass- 
age, to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  I  am  not  sure 
but  the  Turkish  Empire  would  have  been  divided  long  ago 
— as  it  deserved  to  be — among  the  other  European  powers 
but  for  this  one  stronghold  the  Dardanelles,  for  in  the 
division  which  of  the  powers  could  afford  to  have  this 
greatest  of  all  natural  defenses  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
other?  It  would  be  an  incomparable  advantage  to  any 
power  whose  borders  now  adjoin  this  blot  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  known  as  Turkey  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  is  an  all  day's  ride  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Constanti- 
nople on  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  as  they  spell  it  over  here. 
The  word  means  marble  sea.  Never  did  one  ride  under 
more  beautiful  skies  or  over  the  surface  of  a  more  lovely 
expanse  of  water.  There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  bosom 
while  the  skies  and  atmospheric  conditions  gave  its  face 
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the  appearance  of  highly  polished  marble.  Just  before  the 
sun  was  setting  we  drew  up  to  Constantinople.  Probably 
nowhere  else  on  earth  is  there  another  such  picture  from 
the  sea,  so  rich,  so  gorgeous  in  colorings,  amid  such  a  con- 
fusion of  towers,  gilded  domes  and  minarets  gleaming  un- 
der the  setting  sun.  But  unfortunately  it  is  a  picture  that 
needs  a  strong  perspective.  Once  within  the  city  its  im- 
perfections fairly  glare  at  you  and  they  commence  glaring 
right  in  the  custom  house.  Never  have  I  witnessed  such 
open  dishonesty — such  highway  robbery  in  a  small  way, 
on  the  part  of  public  officials.  We  had  been  warned  that 
their  custom  house  was  a  hard  place  to  get  through.  It  is 
either  trouble  or  "baksheesh."  A  half  dozen  of  us,  all 
Americans,  put  our  baggage  in  the  care  of  a  courier  of  one 
of  the  leading  tourist  agencies  who  meets  all. boats  and 
trains  and  then  followed  him.  All  steamer  luggage  was  ar- 
ranged on  long  platforms  in  the  custom  house  for  examina- 
tion. Ours  was  pointed  out,  a  piece  at  a  time,  by  our 
courier  and  the  inspector  "chalked  them."  After  he  had 
gotten  through  turning  upside  down  the  contents  of  such 
trunks  and  bags  as  he  examined  and  wrangled  with  their 
owners  over  souvenirs  and  the  like,  this  part  of  the  crowd 
at  our  particular  platform  passed  out  when  our  courier 
handed  the  inspectors*  helper  two  5-frank  pieces,  where- 
upon not  a  bag  or  a  trunk  of  our  whole  party  was  examined 
or  even  unlocked.  I  don't  suppose  we  had  more  than  got 
through  the  door  before  the  two  dollars  landed  in  the 
pocket  of  the  lackey's  employer.  I  had  "landing  tickets" 
which  I  suppose  included  my  share  of  the  "graft"  as  I  was 
not  asked  to  pay  any  part  of  the  two  dollars  and  I  went 
through  identically  the  same  experience  in  leaving  the  city. 
It  is  such  a  "snap"  that  they  inspect  your  baggage  both 
ways — ^arriving  and  departing.  The  baggage  is  all  O.  K. 
with  a  little  "baksheesh"  to  grease  its  passage.  Otherwise 
it   means   repacking  your  bags   and  trunks   and  perhaps 
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wrangling  over  certain  articles  with  a  man  whose  lan- 
guage you  don't  know  one  word  of. 

The  Constantinople  visitor  is  obliged  to  use  a  courier  if 
he  goes  beyond  a  block  or  two  from  his  hoteL  The  points 
of  compass  were  not  consulted  when  that  city  was  laid  out 
and  no  less  than  a  half  dozen  different  dialects  are  in  use 
by  its  cosmopolitan  citizenship,  not  one  of  which  is,  in  the 
least,  familiar  in  America.  I  tried  it  alone  one  morning  and 
it  took  me  less  than  ten  minutes  to  get  lost. 

Constantinople  is  not  only  the  political  seat  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  but  it  is  the  head,  front  and  center  of  the 
Mohammedan  church.  The  city  alone  has  over  300 
Mosques,  some  of  which  in  their  interior  finish  are  marvels 
of  magnificence  in  decoration.  The  first  one  into  which  our 
guide  took  us  was  built  some  300  years  ago.  Its  ceilings 
were  laid  in  rich  patterns  of  mosaic  and  its  side  walls  cov- 
ered with  rare  old  blue  and  white  Persian  tiles,  while  the 
floors  were  covered  with  rugs  calculated  to  greatly  develop 
one's  bump  of  covetuousness.  But  the  great  church,  not 
only  of  this  city  but  of  the  entire  Orient,  is  Saint  Sophia. 
The  first  building  was  erected  by  Constantine  and  dedi- 
cated by  his  son  in  360  A.  D.  This  and  a  second  one  on  the 
same  ground  were  burned,  but  the  present  building  dates 
from  537  A.  D.  and  was  built  during  the  reign  of  and  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  magnificence  it  was  the  world's 
"marker."  Viewing  its  interior  on  completion  Justinian 
exclaimed,  "Glory  to  God,  who  hath  counted  me  worthy  to 
complete  such  a  work.  Solomon,  I  have  surpassed  thee." 
And  without  a  doubt  he  had.  The  building  is  235x250  feet 
and  its  interior  is  a  wilderness  of  costly  tiles,  mosaics  and 
marbles,  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth — not  even  in  St. 
Peter's  of  Rome.  It  contains  every  species  of  marble,  gran- 
ite and  porphyry,  much  of  which  was  brought  from  other 
countries,  even  as  remote  as  Egypt.  Many  temples  of  the 
old  religion  in   Greece  and  other  surrounding  countries 
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were  pulled  down  and  the  choicest  of  their  marbles  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Sophia.  It  remained  a  Christian  sanctuary  for 
a  thousand  years — counting  from  date  of  first  building — ^but 
when  the  Byzantine  government  was  supplanted  by  the 
Turks  it  was  transformed  into  a  Mohammedan  Mosque. 
They  have  made  rather  a  sorry  job — not  to  say  ridiculous 
work — ^in  trying  to  deface  without  greatly  marring  the  in- 
terior finish  the  emblems  of  the  cross  in  various  parts  of 
the  structure  and  the  figure  of  Christ  in  mosaic  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  one  of  the  domes.  The  parts  of  the  cross  which 
were  in  relief  have  been  removed,  but  the  bronze  bases  of 
these  crosses  are  even  more  prominent,  staring  at  you  from 
all  sides,  while  the  face  of  Christ  has  several  times  been 
covered  with  some  preparation  supposed  to  permanently 
efface  the  image  without  producing  glaring  defects  in  a 
costly  ceiling;  but  it  seems  the  figure  will  not  out.  Every 
few  years — in  stages  imperceptible — ^the  face  of  the  Christ 
reappears,  the  atmospheric  conditions  having  absorbed  the 
material  used  over  this  imperishable  mosaic,  thus  suggest- 
ing not  only  His  patient  and  repeated  knocking  at  the  door 
of  this  great  congregation,  but  His  forgiving  spirit  toward 
those  who  have  locked  Him  out  of  His  own  home  and  turned 
over  the  keys  to  a  mere  man.  His  coming  ag^in  is  now 
plainly  visible  to  one  whose  attention  is  called  to  the  spot. 
The  interior  of  the  mosque  suggests  something  like  a 
forest  of  pillars  and  columns  with  scarcely  two  of  the  same 
tint.  Often  a  single  marble  column  will  contain  half  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  while  the  great  audience  room  is  cov- 
ered with  antique  Persian  and  Turkish  tapestries,  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  which  would  start  a  half  dozen  national  banks 
in  the  U.  S.  The  Mosque  of  Ahmed  I,  built  in  1608-14,  in 
magnificence  falls  but  little  below  that  of  St  Sophia.  This 
Sultan  was  his  own  architect  and  created  a  storm  of  jeal- 
ousy by  constructing  a  mosque  with  six  lofty  minarets — 
two  more  than  those  on  the  great  St.  Sophia  and  equalling 
those  on  the  home  temple  at  Mecca.    Peace  and  friendly 
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feeling  were  not  restored  until  the  Sultan  added  a  seventh 
minaret  to  the  Mecca  temple. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique  of  all  the  mosques 
in  the  city  is  popularly  known  as  the  "Mosque  of  the  Mo- 
saics." Like  that  of  St.  Sophia  this  was  a  Christian  sanc- 
tuary for  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  its  conversion  to 
Mohammedan.  If  all  the  Bibles  in  the  world  should  be 
burned  one  could  still  go  to  this  mosque  and  on  its  walls 
and  ceilings  read  the  gospel  and  life  of  Christ,  artistically 
worked  out  in  the  finest  mosaics.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  Italian  art  received  its  first  inspiration  from  these  dec- 
orations. Although  done  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago 
they  are  among  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  my  year's  travel. 
The  magnitude  of  the  work  is  suggested  in  the  claim  that 
artists  were  engaged  for  fully  fifty  years  on  these  decora- 
tions alone.  The  building  has  stood  the  shock  of  one  or 
two  earthquakes  and  is  barely  safe  to  visit.  It  is  not  used 
as  a  mosque  now,  but  rather  as  a  museum  at  40  cents  per 
capita  to  the  visitor,  and  for  that  matter  we  did  not  get  into 
any  mosque  for  much  less  than  the  price  of  a  theatre  ticket. 
Unlike  most  other  countries  we  have  been  in  I  found  the 
Mohammed  church  official  "out  for  the  stuff"  every  time. 

The  only  mausoleum  we  visited  was  that  of  Ahmed  I, 
a  marble  building  of  rectangular  form  with  ante  room  and 
tomb  chamber  covered  by  a  dome.  This  stands  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  mosque  he  built  and  of  which  he  was  the  archi- 
tect. Beside  him  lie  two  other  Sultans,  Osman  II  and 
Mural  IV  and  a  number  of  princes  and  princesses.  Strange 
to  say  they  use  no  costly  marbles  or  shafts  of  any  kind. 
The  royal  casket  is  lowered  into  a  stone  vault  inclosed  in 
masonry  under  the  floor  and  over  this  rests  a  board  box 
with  peaked  roof  a  trifle  larger  than  the  grave.  The  box 
is  perhaps  four  feet  high,  plain,  and  could  not  cost  to  ex- 
ceed a  few  dollars.  It  merely  amounts  to  a  frame  or  sup- 
port for  the  costly  Persian  shawls  which  drape  these  tombs. 
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S6me  of  these  shawls  have  been  in  use  for  over^20o  years 
and  they  appeared  to  be  good  for  several  hundred  more. 

We  really  got  more  for  our  money  in  visiting  their  mu- 
seum than  their  mosques.  Here  among  other  interesting 
Oriental  collections  were  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  costly  Syrian  sarcophagi,  which  had  been  gathered  from 
the  tombs  of  royalty  in  the  east  as  well  as  west.  Out  of 
beautiful  marble  and  most  exquisitely  wrought  was  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Some  think  it  can  not  be  the  real 
sarcophagus  of  that  monarch,  but  in  magnificence  it  so  far 
transcends  anything  of  the  kind  yet  found  that  it  is  quite 
easy  of  belief,  besides  the  reliefs  on  the  the  two  sides  and 
ends  relate  entirely  to  Alexander's  successful  wars  and 
hunting  expeditions.  I  supposed  I  had  seen  fine  relief  work 
before,  but  nothing  so  perfectly  and  delicately  wrought 
as  this.  Others  were  intensely  interesting,  notably  some 
from  Syria  as  showing  the  thought,  culture  and  taste  of  the 
nobility  of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  They  have  lit- 
tle statuary  worth  noting.  Their  Hippodrome  is  scarcely 
a  suggestion  of  what  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  games  and 
contests.  Little  save  the  space  and  some  of  the  ancient 
columns  mark  the  spot.  Among  the  monuments  left  is 
the  obelisk  brought  from  Heliopolis,  Egypt — ^the  mate  to 
the  one  I  spoke  of  in  a  former  chapter — ^the  bronze  sacred 
serpent  column  brought  from  Delphi,  Greece,  and  a  great 
pillar  or  obelisk  of  masonry  94  feet  high.  This  is  eight  to 
ten  feet  square,  and  at  one  time  was  covered  with  solid 
brass  plates  which  caused  it  to  gleam  like  a  great  column 
of  light.  The  four  gilt  bronze  horses  of  life  size  that  once 
adorned  this  stadium  were  confiscated  by  the  Byzantine 
Emperor,  Theodosius,  from  some  Syrian  city.  In  1204  Cour 
stantinople  surrendered  to  the  Venetian  armies  and  these 
horses  were  transferred  to  Venice  as  trophies  of  war.  In 
1797  Venice  succumbed  to  the  all  conquering  army  of  Na- 
poleon and  these  horses  were  transferred  to  Paris  where 
they  added  grace  to  one  of  the  city's  great  arches.    In  181 5 
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upon  Napoleon's  fall  these  horses  again  took  up  the  march 
across  a  continent,  being  restored  to  Venice  where  they  now 
add  grace  and  beauty  to  the  facade  of  Saint  Mark's  cathe- 
dral and  where  we  very  much  admired  them  last  November. 
And  that  is  the  history  of  the  only  four  horses  in  Venice. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  on  our  country  trip  through 
Greece,  our  train  stopped  at  a  village  station  called  Me- 
gara.  It  was  an  ancient  looking  town  straggling  up  a  long 
hillside.  Its  population  now  might  be  a  few  thousand. 
Once  it  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Greece,  even  a  con- 
testant with  old  Corinth  for  the  commerce  of  the  seas. 
Twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  went  forth  from 
this  sleepy  village  a  colony  which  settled  on  the  present  site 
of  Constantinople,  naming  their  community  Byzantium. 
From  this  beginning  has  come  the  great  city  of  Constanti- 
nople with  nearly  or  quite  a  million  inhabitants.  Its  vicis- 
situdes have  been  too  many  to  mention.  It  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  once  much  larger  Kingdom.  At  one  time  it  even 
included  the  Roman  Empire,  but  now  it  holds  sway  over 
less  territory,  perhaps,  than  at  any  time  since  it  had  a  place 
on  the  map  of  the  world.  As  to  how  it  came  to  fall  from 
its  higher  estate  readers  of  history  will  but  slightly  differ. 
No  nation  yet  has  long  prospered  which  did  not  manifest 
a  substantial  recognition  of  God,  justice  and  human  rights, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  or  the  rights  and  well  being  of  the 
great  masses  would  pass  into  ancient  history  and  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  ruling  class. 

Its  peculiar  location  and  shrinking  boundaries  of  state 
have  brought  to  this  city  the  most  cosmopolitan  citizenship 
to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Countries  now  ad- 
joining but  once  included  in  the  Empire  left  their  full  con- 
tribution to  its  population  and  as  a  result  there  is  no  cohe- 
sion, no  common  religion  or  patriotism  on  the  part  of  its 
people.  In  a  sense  they  are  neighbors ;  they  must  do  business 
together,  but  at  the  same  time  they  keep  right  on  watching 
and  hating  each  other  cordially.    They  are  a  mixture  of  all 
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sorts  of  European  and  Asiatic  peoples,  thus  making  a  city 
not  of  one  nation  but  of  many.  Murry  says  eight  or.  nine 
languages  are  constantly  spoken  on  the  streets  and  each 
represents  a  nationality  that  has  its  own  particular  quarter 
in  the  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  stand  at  the  main  bridge  connecting 
two  of  the  larger  sections  of  the  metropolis  and  watch  the 
stream  of  life  pouring  over  this  great  thoroughfare.  With- 
in the  space  of  a  half  hour  in  this  endless  throng  you  will 
find  represented  every  costume,  tongue  and  religion  almost 
in  the  known  world,  besides,  you  are  greatly  interested  at 
the  same  time  in  noting  the  vehicles  and  methods  of  cartage 
of  a  great  Oriental  city.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  that 
all  their  heavy  truck  wagons  are  drawn  by  buffaloes,  while 
most  of  the  lighter  merchandise  goes  on  the  backs  of  pack 
horses  and  donkeys,  and  not  a  little  is  transferred  on  the 
backs  of  men  who  wear  a  sort  of  saddle  on  which  the  pack- 
ages rest.  For  instance,  two  men  thus  carried  my  two 
trunks,  bag  and  "carryall" — fully  300  pounds — from  steam- 
er to  hotel,  a  mile  distant,  for  which  each  received  twenty 
cents.  The  Kurds  from  their  distant  homes  market  all 
their  farm  products  in  Constantinople,  which  they  bring  in 
on  poles  resting  on  the  shoulders.  They  are  a  strapping 
lot  of  big,  fierce  looking  fellows,  men  whom  one  would 
shrink  from  meeting  after  dark.  Of  course  an  occasional 
horse  in  light  wagon  or  sort  of  dray  will  be  seen,  but  they 
are  few  as  compared  with  the  methods  I  have  noted.  But 
don't  get  the  impression  they  have  no  good  horses  in  Tur- 
key. I  have  not  seen  finer  bred  horses  during  my  whole 
year  abroad.  I  saw  no  draft  horses,  but  their  driving  and 
cavalry  horses  are  especially  fine,  and  I  judge  are  of  Ara- 
bian blood.  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  their  fine 
driving  and  cavalry  horses  at  the  "Sultan's  hour  of  prayer" 
— Friday  noon.  Each  week  at  12  o'clock  Friday  the  Sultan 
goes  to  his  private  mosque  and  this  event  has  come  to  be 
quite  an  important  function.    It  is  attended  by  all  tourists 
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and  many  of  the  people  of  leisure  about  the  city.  Although 
the  Sultan  does  not  appear  till  twelve  o'clock  the  carriages 
of  the  sightseers  commence  arriving  as  early  as  9 130  to  pro- 
cure  the  choice  of  position,  and  by  11  o'clock  ours  is  only 
one  of  a  thousand  carriages  bunched  into  every  available 
space.  The  streets  are  kept  open  and  by  11  o'clock  artil- 
lery, cavalry  and  infantry  to  the  number  of  six  thousand 
are  in  position  facing  and  flanking  the  mosque.  Infantry 
also  are  in  solid  columns  along  both  sides  of  the  street 
leading  from  the  g^tes  of  the  palace  to  the  door  of  the 
mosque.  It  is  something  of  a  military  drama  to  note 
these  troops  taking  position,  especially  their  cavalry,  the 
men  in  brilliant  uniforms  and  the  horses,  by  companies,  all 
of  one  exact  shade  of  color,  full  of  spirit,  champing  the 
bit.  At  a  few  moments  before  twelve  a  half  dozen  landaus 
drove  out  from  the  palace.  They  contained  an  assortment — 
probably  the  choicer  ones — of  the  Sultan's  300  wives.  They 
alighted  and  took  position  in  the  vestibule  of  the  mosque 
where  they  are  allowed  to  stand  but  not  to  enter.  All  is 
now  in  readiness,  a  hush  begins  to  fall  over  the  vast  as- 
semblage. The  priest  stands  on  the  bridge  of  the  minaret 
at  the  corner  of  the  mosque,  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  as  the  Sultan's  coach  appears  at  the  gate  he 
cries  in  clear,  chanting  tones  "the  call  to  prayer."  Fifty 
or  more  cabinet  and  trusted  military  officers  close  in  on  all 
sides  of  the  Sultan's  coach  and  run  with  it  to  the  door  of  , 
the  mosque,  a  distance  of  about  three  blocks.  The  Sultan 
enters  the  mosque  alone  for  prayer  when  the  great  crowd 
immediately  begins  to  unwind  itself  and  reel  off  toward  the 
city.  For  the  moment,  during  the  hush  and  silence  of  the 
chanted  "call  to  prayer"  by  the  priest,  there  was  a  tinge  of 
solemnity  to  the  occasion,  but  all  the  rest — for  an  hour  of 
prayer — impressed  me  as  spectacular  poppycock. 

Evidently  the  Sultan  has  not  a  moment  when  he  does  not 
fear  for  his  life.  He  is  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  his 
own  palace  which  he  is  said  to  leave  but  one  day  in  the  year. 
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He  never  tastes  a  morsel  of  food  that  has  not  first  been  par- 
taken of  by  one  of  his  trusted  cabinet.  In  all  the  vast  as- 
semblage of  that  Friday  noon  not  one  citizen  or  visitor  was 
allowed  within  pistol  or  even  rifle  shot  of  him.  I  don't 
want  his  job. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

(Constantinople  Continued.) 

A  Mohammedan  Sunday — Howling  Dervishes — A  Sug- 
gestive Comparison — ^The  "Seven  Towers" — A  Disserta- 
tion on  Dogs — Easter  Observances — Novel  Fire  Depart- 
ment— Bazars — The  Marvels  of  Persian  Rug  Making. 

In  my  last  chapter  I  spoke  of  the  Sultan's  "hour  of 
prayer,"  Friday  noon.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
Friday  is  the  Mohammedan's  Sunday.  The  noon  devotion 
over,  lunch  follows,  shortly  after  which — as  in  our  great 
cities  Sunday  afternoons — a  perfect  stream  of  humanity 
pours  out  into  some  park  or  popular  suburb  of  resort  for 
the  afternoon.  This  time  of  the  year  a  drive  to  the  "sweet 
waters  of  Europe"  and  a  lounge  along  its  park-like  banks 
is  the  program.  With  no  qualms  of  conscience  over  their 
so-called  Sabbath,  we  followed.  It  is  something  like  a  four 
mile  drive  to  this  fresh  water  stream  which  puts  into  the 
bay  of  the  Golden  Horn.  It  is  a  small  river,  both  banks 
of  which  are  retained  by  well  laid  walls  of  masonry.  The 
whole  valley  on  both  sides  is  owned  by  the  Sultan  and 
the  grounds  ornamented  by  beautiful  shade  trees  irregu- 
larly set,  so  that  in  appearance  the  borders  of  the  stream 
seem  like  an  open  woodland  with  beautiful  drives.  The 
Sultan's  summer  home,  which  he  now  never  visits,  stands 
in  the  midst.  The  little  river  is  fairly  alive  with  kaiks — 
beautiful  little  excursion  boats — which  have  arrived  ahead 
of  us,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  came  by 
carriage.  By  four  o'clock,  there  are  thousands  on  the 
grounds  or  the  bosom  of  the  little  river,  which  is  almost 
solid  with  boats  going  and  coming  with  happy  throng^. 
Others  on  shore  are  partaking  of  dainty  lunches  or  leisurely 
riding  through  the  grounds.    It  is  a  typical  show  day.    The 
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"swells"  are  mostly  on  horseback,  in  leather  leggings  and 
almost  without  exception  astride  a  blooded  steed  of  Arabian 
strain,  and  most  of  the  carriages  are  drawn  by  the  same 
class  of  horses.  I  never  saw  as  many  swell  turnouts  in  an 
afternoon  in  our  Chicago  parks,  nor  more  elegantly  gowned 
ladies,  the  elite  not  leaving  their  carriages  but  leisurely 
moving  with  the  throng.  Perhaps  half  of  them  were  Mo- 
hammedan ladies  with  closely  veiled  faces,  who  plainly  had 
no  objection  to  the  gaze  or  admiration  of  the  multitudes 
with  whom  they  were  comparing  new  patterns  of  silks  and 
satins.  The  Sultan's  two  sons  were  in  the  parade  and 
added  much  interest  to  the  show,  especially  the  contingent 
represented  by  the  tourists,  and  this  Friday  (Sunday)  out- 
ing will  continue  every  week  until  the  weather  becomes 
unbearable.  The  carriages  of  the  Mohammedan  ladies  were 
universally  attended  by  a  eunuch — a  human  being  in  black 
pants,  pjug  hat  and  long  Prince  Albert  coat,  and  in  facial 
expression  totally  unlike  any  other  mortal  the  world  calls 
man ;  one  of  them  repulses  you,  a  half  dozen  together  are 
equivalent  to  the  last  stages  of  sea-sickness. 

Both  our  guide  book  and  courier  insisted  that  no  trav- 
elers should  leave  the  city  without  a  visit  to  the  church 
of  the  "Howling  Dervishes.'*  To  do  this  we  crossed  the 
Bosphorus  into  Asia,  thence  to  the  summit  of  a  high  hill 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Scutera.  The  Dervishes  are  a  branch 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith  which  expresses  itself  in  a  sort 
of  monastery  life  with  services  open  to  visitors  every 
Thursday  afternoon.  No  man's  pen  can  make  our  readers 
see  and  hear  this  service,  which  consists  wholly  of  unintel- 
ligible exclamations  of  the  voice  and  evolutions  or  gyra- 
tions of  the  body  that  are  actually  painful  to  follow  with 
the  eye.  This  service  is  led  by  a  dozen  to  twenty  men 
standing  in  a  half  circle,  hold  of  hands,  vehemently  reciting 
in  unison  some  phrase  or  words  of  the  Koran,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  first  bowing  low,  then  straightening  up,  then 
inclining  the  head  and  body  way  over  to  the  right,  again 
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straightening  back,  then  to  the  left  in  the  same  manner. 
These  evolutions  are  kept  up  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  movement  of  so  many  wheels  in 
a  clock — all  in  perfect  unison,  except  that  the  movement 
quickens  as  the  frenzy  increases.  They  fairly  hiss  their 
words  through  their  teeth  and  the  weaker  ones  toward  the 
close  are  frothing  at  the  mouth.  You  are  disappointed 
that  no  one  falls  in  a  faint  for,  physically,  it  is  an  awful 
ordeaL  The  rapidity  and  regularity  of  the  swaying  motions 
of  body  and  head  would  make  one  seasick  if  watched  too 
closely.  I  am  told  occasionally  some  of  them  fall,  and  are 
carried  out  swooning.  I  never  saw  anything  at  once  so 
repulsive,  so  crazy,  not  to  say  beastly,  done  in  the  name  of 
religion.  And  yet,  before  these  men  are  accounted  worthy 
to  stand  on  the  floor  and  torture  themselves  into  a  fanatical 
frenzy,  they  are  required  to  spend  two  long  years  in  the 
study  of  their  parts.  For  instance,  one  of  their  exercises 
consists  in  reiterating  the  ninety-nine  names  of  God  ninety- 
nine  times,  and  all  done  to  the  rhythm  of  swaying  motions 
of  the  body  while  the  words  are  exploded  through  the  lips 
like  hissing  steam.  The  marvel  is  that  such  fanatical  tom- 
foolery, an  insult  not  only  to  the  Deity  but  even  to  com- 
mon intelligence,  should  have  had  a  considerable  foot- 
hold in  Asia  for  fully  800  years. 

If  you  would  realize  the  great  contrast  between  fanati- 
cism and  Christianity,  go  with  me  to  another  hilltop  not  a 
mile  away  from  this  strange  monastery,  in  this  same  ancient 
city  of  Scutera.  Here  you  will  find  the  American  College 
for  girls,  Miss  Patrick,  formerly  of  Lyons,  Iowa,  its  presi- 
dent and  thirty  other  members  of  the  faculty  as  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  various  departments,  a  body  of  refined, 
cultured  Christian  teachers  and  workers  who  are  planting 
higher  ideals  for  the  women  of  Asia  and  Turkey.  Estab- 
lished years  ago  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  in  the 
U.  S.  it  began  its  work  along  the  lines  of  the  Painesville 
and  Mt.  Holyoke  seminaries,  though  its  course  of  study 
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does  not  yet  attain  to  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of 
those  two  seminaries,  and  yet  what  a  gulf  between  it  and 
the  other  Constantinople  schools  in  developing  true  woman- 
hood. But,  oh  the  struggle  of  that  half  paid  faculty;  the 
embarrassments  for  needed  buildings  and  funds!  Take 
away  their  love  for  this  Christian  labor  and  the  salaries 
would  not  attract  your  high  school  graduates,  saying  noth- 
ing of  what  the  position  means  of  separation  from  all  you 
and  I  hold  dear.  Unlike  most  other  callings  and  profes- 
sions it  is  no  encouragement  to  the  missionary  to  assure 
him  or  her  that  they  will  never  be  "out  of  a  job"  in  that 
country.  The  work  is  there  not  only  for  them  but  fo;-  their 
numbers  multiplied  by  thousands.  This  school  has  to  make 
its  own  way  mostly.  It  gets  some  stated  help  annually 
from  the  Woman's  Board,  the  rest  from  meager  tuitions 
and  incidental  help  from  friends  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
its  aim  and  spirit.  That  these  gifts  are  not  immensely- 
larger  is  because  of  the  ignorance  of  its  need  on  the  part 
of  wealthy  Christian  people. 

A  little  further  up  and  across  the  Bosphorus— on  the 
European  side — is  Robert  College  for  young  men.  Here 
we  also  spent  a  half  day  with  Prof.  Anderson  visiting 
grounds,  buildings,  etc.  Forty-seven  years  ago  Rev.  Cyrus 
Hamlin* went  to  Constantinople  and  opened  up  a  mission 
under  the  American  Board.  A  few  years  later  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  New  York — a  Mr.  Robert — gave  him  funds  to 
start  this  college.  Its  foundation  stone  and  keynote  were 
to  announce  to  that  part  of  the  world  a  college  which  should 
offer  to  young  men,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed, 
an  opportunity  to  secure  as  thorough  an  education  as  would 
be  possible  in  a  first-class  American  College,  and  from 
that  time  Mr.  Robert  has  furnished  $400,000  of  the  funds 
required  in  its  development  and  maintenance.  To-day  it 
turns  out  as  high  class  and  as  well-equipped  graduates 
as  most  of  our  American  colleges.  It,  too,  lacks  buildings 
and  is  pressed  for  funds  like  all  the  rest  of  these  institutions 
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over  here  whose  trustees  and  faculties  are  praying  for  more 
consecrated  money.  The  far  east  colleges  are  universally 
upon  their  cfwn  financial  bottoms,  the  American  Board  for 
Foreign  Missions  finding  it  impossible  to  help  beyond 
their  mission  schools  and  missions.  Like  the  American 
college  at  Beirut,  Robert  College  has  a  very  high  standing 
and  is  yearly  extending  its  work  and  influence.  It  has 
a  clientage  of  about  300  students  drawn  from  the  following 
nationalities,  viz.:  Armenian,  Greek,  Bulgarian,  English, 
French,  Israelite,  Roumanian,  Turk  and  Russian,  and  some 
of  its  graduates  are  already  filling  high  social,  educational 
and  executive  positions  in  most  of  these  lands.  The  only 
Mission  school  entirely  supported  by  the  American  Board 
in  Constantinople  is  in  the  Stambul  district,  largely  an 
Armenian  settlement.  Here  we  also  spent  a  half  day.  ^  At 
this  school  their  classes  range  from  the  kindergarten  up, 
fitting  those  who  will  for  entry  into  Robert  College  or  the 
college  for  girls,  it  being  a  school  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  now  of  twenty  years'  standing  and  has  some  150 
pupils,  whom  they  manage  in  a  rented  three-story  apart- 
ment house.  While  there  the  lady  principal  called  my 
attention  to  a  board  "shack"  on  a  fine  corner  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  distant.  This  lot  has  been  owned  for  twenty 
years  by  the  American  Board  of  Boston  and  for  nearly 
that  whole  time  the  funds  have  been  raised  with  which 
to  build  a  Protestant  Mission  church,  and  since  that  time 
every  American  Ambassador  and  Consul  has  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  proper  authority  for  building  permit  for  the 
church.  The  only  reason  given  for  its  refusal  is  that  the 
location  is  too  close  to  a  Mosque — several  blocks  away. 
Some  years  ago  the  men  of  this  mission  church  secretly 
arranged  for  the  material  and  between  dusk  and  the  next 
morning's  daylight,  built  this  board  shack.  It  looks  far 
more  like  an  early  day  calf  shed  in  Iowa  than  a  house  of 
worship,  and  yet  here  the  Christian  Armenians — many  of 
them  cultivated  and  refined  men  and  women — worship  year 
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after  year.  I  speak  of  this  that  our  readers  may  the  better 
appreciate  some  of  the  hindrances  of  the  Christian  worker 
in  Turkey.  Both  of  our  colleges  are  beautifully— even  at- 
tractively located  on  eminences  overlooking  the  Bosphorus 
— a  wide  and  somewhat  rapid  river  connecting  the  Black 
Sea  with  that  of  Marmora.  Each  has  its  delightful  garden 
of  flowers,  vines,  shrubs  and  shade  trees,  cheerful  and 
homelike  surroundings,  with  exceptionally  fine  water  views. 

While  making  this  round  among  missions  and  colleges 
we  dropped  into  the  Bible  House  and  headquarters  of  the 
American  Board  for  the  Turkey  missions.  Like  the  teach- 
ers and  college  faculties  they  are  pleased  to  see  any  one 
from  America,  and  especially  any  one  with  a  warm  side  for 
their  work.  They  are  encouraged  by  such  visits  while  they 
in  turn  are  something  of  a  benediction  to  the  visitor,  for 
from  these  he  is  learning  the  price,  not  only  in  dollars  but 
in  sacrifices,  of  lifting  men  out  of  their  old  civilization  into 
higher  and  better  ways  of  thinking  and  living.  At  the 
Bible  House  we  were  made  familiar  with  its  work  and  the 
distribution  from  its  presses  throughout  a  large  field,  by 
Dr.  Herrick — uncle  of  one  of  our  good  friends  in  Chicago, 
formerly  president  of  Washburn  College  at  Topeka.  He 
gave  us  a  most  cordial  reception,  as  I  presume  he  does 
to  all  calling  Americans. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  half  day  drives  while  in  the 
city,  was  out  to  the  "Seven  Towers,"  a  bastile  or  prison 
once,  like  that  of  the  tower  of  London.  Three  of  these 
towers  have  nearly  disappeared,  while  the  remaining  four 
are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  from  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
The  remaining  ones  are  something  like  200  feet  high  and 
their  compartments,  once  incarcerating  distinguished  pris- 
oners, are  still  intact.  The  Janissaries  who  garrisoned  it 
used  to  bring  to  this  castle  the  Sultans  they  had  dethroned 
and  imprison  or  put  them  to  death.  The  history  of  Turkey 
informs  us  of  several  Sultans  who  thus  lost  their  lives  there, 
and  any  number  of  men  of  cabinet  positions  and  less  illus- 
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trious  personages  who  have  hung  from  its  battlements. 
Foreign  ambassadors,  instead  of  being  sent  home  as  now, 
were  always  imprisoned  there  as  soon  as  war  was  declared 
with  the  country  they  represented,  even  up  to  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  conquering  tours  through  Europe.  The  well 
hole  is  still  pointed  out  that  received  the  blood  of  the  be- 
headed and  the  chute  where  went  the  heads  of  the  victims 
to  a  sewer  connecting  with  the  sea  not  many  rods  distant. 
We  drove  over  the  most  horrible  of  streets  through  the  city 
in  going  out,  but  over  a  fine  road  outside  the  outer  walls 
of  the  city  in  returning.  On  our  right  for  several  miles 
were  the  old  walls,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  devas- 
tating work  of  the  earthquake.  Although  these  walls  had 
been  heavily  buttressed  every  thirty  or  forty  rods,  they 
had  been  quite  generally  thrown  down,  or,  if  left  standing, 
were  pierced  with  great  cracks  and  standing  at  every  angle. 
On  the  left  was  almost  one  continuous  cemetery  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  road,  and  such  cemeteries !  If  I  lived  in  this 
city  I  should  be  a  warm  advocate  of  cremation.  There  was 
not  a  rod  of  decent  fence  in  the  whole  three  or  four  miles, 
and  the  cemeteries  you  can  see  by  imagining  great  fields 
stuck  full  of  hitching  posts  standing  at  every  conceivable 
angle,  crossing  and  cris-crossing  each  other  as  you  look 
over  the  field.  Indeed,  hundreds  of  them  were  lying  orf 
the  ground  like  so  many  straggling  sticks  of  cord  wood. 
The  Turk  uses  a  head  stone  four  to  five  feet  high  and  not 
more  than  eight  to  ten  inches  wide  and  always  with  a  sort 
of  a  knob-headed  finish  thai  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
an  old  fashioned  country  hitching  post.  They  keep  no  sex- 
tons, not  a  soul  caring  for  these  acres  of  the  dead,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  tall,  sombre  C)rpress  thickly  studding 
these  grounds,  they  would  look  more  like  abandoned  cattle 
yards  than  cemeteries  in  a  civilized  land. 

This  is  the  only  city  we  have  visited  where  one  finds 
legions  of  homeless  and  unclaimed  dogs.  While  they  have 
no  one  they  recognize  as  master,  they  are  not  tramps. 
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They  live  within  well  defined  limits  and  depend  on  the 
debris  thrown  from  the  back  doors  of  the  kitchens,  cafes 
and  restaurants.  The  baker,  also,  finds  them  his  best 
customer  for  his  stale  breads,  and  the  butcher  frequently 
casts  them,  from  his  blocks,  the  refuse  of  his  stock.  On  the 
whole  they  manage  to  live  fairly  well,  even  while  they  raise 
large  families.  But  they  all  have  that  same  homeless  look 
that  comes  from  lack  of  master  and  family  association, 
though  in  the  main  the  people  treat  them  in  kindly  manner. 
Often  sprawled  on  the  sidewalk,  you  will  see  ladies  as 
well  as  men  and  boys  take  to  the  street  rather  than  dis- 
turb them,  or  pick  their  way  carefully  among  a  dozen  or  so 
peacefully  sleeping  under  the  morning  sun.  If  the  ridicu- 
lous appeals  to  you,  you  will  get  little  but  dogs  out  of  your 
first  few  rides  about  the  city.  No  amount  of  determination 
to  the  contrary  will  prevent  you  from  counting  thie  squads 
as  you  pass.  I  remember  counting  in  one  spot  twenty-six 
peacefully  enjoying  their  sun  bath.  Sometimes,  during  the 
hours  of  heaviest  traffic  on  the  thoroughfares,  you  look  up 
a  quiet  side  street  and  your  first  impression  is  that  it  is 
full  of  boulders,  but  you  are  mistaken.  A  closer  look 
shows  you  they  are  dogs  enjoying  the  repose  of  a  back 
street.  I  have  said  these  dogs  live  within  some  well  de- 
fined limit.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  watch  that  one 
that  has  been  careless  enough  to  get  over  onto  the  "pre- 
serve" of  another  clan.  He  is  escorted  home  by  the  "old 
guard,"  yelping,  while  he  makes  the  longest  jumps  he 
ever  made  in  his  life.  For  one  so  homeless,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  their  ward  lines.  I  watched  with  much 
interest  one  day  a  man  trying  to  lead  his  family  purp 
through  one  of  these  dog  divisions  of  the  city.  A  dozen 
or  more  were  seeing  him  across  the  line,  and  if  there  had 
not  been  plenty  of  cobble  stone  in  the  street  I  think  they 
would  have  eaten  up  both  man  and  dog.  But  at  home  they 
are  absolutely  a  peaceful  family,  and  although  many  are 
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old  and  mangy  or  otherwise  diseased,  I  am  told  no  dog  in 
Constantinople  ever  goes  mad. 

We  were  in  the  city  during  Easter.  The  Greek  church 
makes  a  great  deal  out  of  this  anniversary,  which  they 
reckon  on  old  style  time  and  thus  it  comes  a  week  later 
than  our  Easter.  They  commence  firing  cannon,  guns  and 
crackers  Saturday  evening  and  continue  it  at  intervals  all 
night  and  all  day  Sunday.  They  gather  in  their  churches 
at  midnight  Saturday  and  hold  service  under  a  twilight 
till  the  Sabbath  day  begins  to  break.  Then  the  priest  lights 
up  the  church  and  the  congregation,  which  has  brought 
with  them  their  Easter  candles,  light  each  his  taper,  when 
the  priest  announces  "Christ  is  risen,"  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation responds,  "He  is  risen  indeed."  Then  they  pass 
out,  holding  their  burning  candles  while  they  salute  all 
whom  they  meet  with  the  same  salutations  as  above.  Sun- 
day, too,  is  a  great  day  at  their  churches,  especially  at  the 
First  or  Patriarch's  (Bishop's)  church.  If  you  want  a  seat 
you  must  go  at  least  three  hours  before  the  time.  We 
went  an  hour  before  the  service  began  and  the  church 
was  packed  and  the  streets  and  approaches  thronged  for  200 
feet  in  all  directions.  The  Patriarch's  home  adjoins  the 
church  and  by  a  little  contribution  our  courier  got  us  seats 
in  his  drawing  room.  Here  were  perhaps  twenty-five  other 
visitors — some,  tourists  and  others  from  the  different  lega- 
tions. From  these  windows  we  got  a  good  view  of  the 
gold  bedazzled  priests,  choir  boys  in  white,  .and  invited 
guests — mostly  from  the  legations — ^as  they  marched  into 
the  church  from  their  assembly  room.  Otherwise  we  got 
nothing  from  the  service  in  the  church,  but  when  that 
was  over  the  priests  returned  to  the  large  reception  room 
where  we  were  waiting  and  all,  save  the  Patriarch  himself, 
removed  their  gold  cloth  and  much  gold  braided  clerical 
gowns.  These  brilliant  robes  were  of  absorbing  interest  to 
us.  Previous  to  this,  fully  a  half  dozen  bushel  baskets  of 
Easter  eggs  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  Patriarch,  had 
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been  carried  into  a  large  adjoining  room.  These  eggs  were 
first  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  inscribed  with  some 
motto,  and  then  tied  up  in  twos,  threes  and  fours,  in  a 
scarlet  netting,  with  a  narrow  pink  or  white  ribbon.  The 
old  Patriarch  stood  at  the  head  of  this  room  by  the  baskets 
and  as  the  visitors  and  invited  legations  filed  past  him, 
he  distributed  to  each  a  package  of  these  blessed  eggs. 
Those  of  his  faith  bowed  low  and  kissed  his  hand,  others 
simply  bowed  and  thanked.  I  got  one  on  Mrs.  C.  on  this 
occasion.  She  only  received  two  measly,  plain  colored 
eggs,  while  my  package  contained  four,  brilliantly  colored, 
inscribed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  And  would  you  believe  it, 
in  all  this  great  crowd,  which  by  this  time  filled  the  church 
and  the  streets  solidly  for  a  block  away,  there  was  not  one 
woman  outside  of  the  legations  and  invited  guests.  No 
Greek  church  woman  would  dare  to  take  her  chances  in 
such  a  crush.  Her  Easter  hat,  poor  thing,  must  go  over 
to  the  next  Sunday. 

The  first  fire  department  that  I  have  seen  in  action 
since  I  left  home  was  in  this  city.  They  have  no  paid 
department,  only  immunity  from  city  taxes  and  similar 
favors  to  its  members.  The  alarm  and  location  of  the  fire 
are  sounded  by  a  series  of  bells  from  high  towers  in  various 
parts  of  this  city  of  about  a  million.  Following  the  alarm, 
the  cry  of  fire  and  its  location  is  taken  up  by  the  loungers 
along  the  street  and,  if  not  too  remote,  they  join  the  run- 
ners who  are  bearing  the  fire  engine  of  Constantinople.  It 
rests  on  two  poles  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men  and  is 
nothing  more  than  a  hand  pump  which  you  could  almost 
set  in  your  kitchen  refrigerator.  The  first  arrivals  at  the 
fire  do  not  injmediately  commence  throwing  water  from 
the  nearest  cistern  but  first  dicker  and  bargain  with  the 
family  whose  premises  are  on  fire,  as  to  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  extinguishing  the  same.  This  formality  closed, 
they  connect  up  their  hose  and  go  to  work.  And  yet  fire 
insurance  rates  in  this  city  are  about  one-quarter  what  they 
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are  in  the  United  States.  The  big  Bible  and  printing  house 
we  went  through — brick,  of  course — were  paying  25  cents 
per  $100  on  building  and  30  cents  on  stock,  in  the  largest 
English  companies. 

The  bazars  of  Constantinople  are  more  extensive  than 
those  of  any  other  city  we  have  seen.  We  have  nothing 
corresponding  to  them  in  our  cities  at  home.  These  must 
cover  sixty  or  eighty  acres.  Entire  blocks,  one  story  high, 
are  roofed  over,  streets  and  all.  These  blocks  facing  the 
streets  and  passage  ways — all  too  narrow  for  carriage  driv- 
ing— are  divided  into  innumerable  small  stores  and  shops. 
If  you  would  give  yourself  a  month  at  home  you  could  not 
think  of  all  the  kinds  of  merchandise  here  kept  for  sale 
or  manufactured  before  your  eyes.  Not  gew-gaws  and  sou- 
venirs only  but  the  best  goods  of  all  kinds — pins  and  needles 
to  house  furnishings  that  make  one  green  with  envy.  Noth- 
ing interested  us  quite  so  much  as  the  manufacture  of  the 
belter  class  of  Turkish  rugs.  After  seeing  them  made  it  was 
quite  easy  to  understand  why  these  best  rugs  will  last  down 
through  generation  after  generation,  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  proprietor,  or  perhaps  foreman,  speaking  as  good 
English  as  we,  informed  me  that  he  attended  our  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  and  had  on  exhibition  a  line  of  his  rugs. 
He  was  quite  sociable  and  inclined  to  impart  information. 
His  room  was  no  larger  than  a  good  sized  parlor  but  it  con- 
tained many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  rugs,  many 
of  which  he  insisted  on  showing  us.  Against  two  sides  of 
the  room  with  faces  to  the  wall  sat  a  row  of  nice,  tidy  little 
girls,  seven  to  fourteen  years  old,  on  low  stools  and  facing 
warps  in  upright,  tension  frames.  They  selected  their 
colors,  generally  in  silks,  a  thread  at  a  time,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  weaving  process.  You  could  see  a  certain  quick 
motion  but  you  could  no  more  follow  the  movements  of 
those  little  fingers,  in  and  out,  than  you  could  snatch  light- 
ning from  the  clouds.  Every  thread  was  woven  and  tied 
with  the  finger  tips.    And  there  they  sit  from  seven  in  the 
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morning  till  six  at  night,  with  only  a  half  hour  for  lunch. 
Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  rugs  turned  off  our  New  Eng- 
land looms,  one  every  few  minutes.  Not  so  with  these. 
The  manager  took  from  a  shelf  an  all  silk  rug,  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  by  four  feet  long ;  price  $200,  and  this 
was  no  shop  where  you  could  bargain.  Then  he  asked  the 
two  sisters  who  had  made  this  rug  to  turn  their  faces 
toward  us,  that  we  might  see  them.  They  were  a  couple 
of  beautiful  Armenian  girls,  not  more  than  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  old,  brunettes,  jet  black  hair  and  large,  full 
eyes  as  brilliant  as  agates.  He  said  they  had  been  tying 
rugs  since  they  were  five  years  old.  This  rug,  in  tone  and 
pattern,  was  a  positive  work  of  art.  No  painter  in  Paris 
or  New  York  could  show  you  a  canvas  more  beautiful. 
Side  by  side  these  two  sisters  sat  for  nine  long  months 
while  making  this  one  rug.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
these  bewitchingly  beautiful  little  artists  received  for  their 
long  day's  work!  Exactly  four  cents  a  day  each,  $18.72 
for  their  combined  labor  of  nine  months.  The  statement 
fairly  shocked  me.  I  demanded  of  the  proprietor  to  know 
who  was  to  blame  for  such  an  outrage  upon  talents  like 
these.  His  quick  reply  was,  "You  Yankees  have  invented 
machinery  by  which  you  turn  out  thousands  of  rugs  that 
may  look  something  like  our  goods,  but  the  colors  are  gone 
and  even  the  fabric  itself,  in  five  or  ten  years,  at  most, 
but  that  rug  will  have  a  more  beautiful  sheen,  and  sell  for 
more  money  a  hundred  years  from  now  than  to-day,"  and 
my  observation  in  other  rug  centers  confirmed  his  state- 
ment. But  granting  all  this,  I  told  him  his  profits  war- 
ranted larger  pay  to  these  girls,  but  his  reply  was  the  old 
song,  viz,:  Expensive  silk  and  a  vast  amount  of  it,  high 
rents  and  a  robber  license  for  the  privilege  of  manufactur- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  But  it  did  not  answer  the  cry  for  justice  in 
my  soul.  I  felt  like  taking  these  sisters  in  my  arms  and 
bringing  them  to  America,  where  there  would  be  some 
future  for  talent — artistic  talent  like  theirs.     They  work 
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from  no  pattern,  not  even  from  suggestion  of  manager. 
Each  separate  rug  is  the  product  of  their  own  genius 
seemingly  inborn  in  so  many  of  their  race.  Their  mothers 
before  them  went  from  the  cradle  to  hand  rug  making,  and 
what  is  still  more  interesting  their  brain  never  conceives 
nor  their  hand  weaves  two  patterns  just  alike.  They  can't 
even  exactly  duplicate  their  own  work,  and  that  is  what 
makes  these  higher  class  Persian  and  Turkish  rugs  rare 
and  valuable.  If  I  should  travel  a  thousand  years  I  could 
no  more  find  ^n  exact  duplicate  of  this  rug  we  had  been 
admiring,  than  one  could  find  exact  duplicates  of  the  faces 
of  the  two  girls  whose  creation  it  was.  But  hpw  hopeless 
a  future  for  these  two  little  artists,  although  they  are  the 
best  paid  of  all  in  the  room! 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Glad  Exit  from  Constantinople — ^Americans  Meet — Land 
of  Kossuth — Work!  Work! I — Beautiful  Palaces,  Lovely 
Parks  and  Model  Railways — Budapest  to  Vienna. 

We  were  glad  to  shake  the  dust  of  Constantinople  off 
our  feet.  Somehow  you  are  compelled  to  leave  the  city 
with  the  feeling  that  under  no  circumstances  would  you 
have  missed  visiting  it,  and  yet  nothing  would  tempt  you  to 
go  back  to  it  again,  and  the  longer  you  stay  the  more  anx- 
ious you  are  for  the  day  of  your  departure  to  arrive  and 
the  more  depressing  it  is.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  one  lives  and  moves.  It  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  thousands  of  solemn  and  homeless  dogs  along 
its  streets,  or  still  greater  thousands  of  human  beings  whose 
faces  impress  you  as  being  without  hope,  or  it  may  be  the 
consciousness  that  you  are  more  or  less  unwelcome  to  this 
great  city  whose  Sultan  and  administration  permit  no  mail 
deliveries,  the  use  of  no  telephones,  no  electric  lights,  no 
cameras  or  opera  glasses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palaces  or 
public  buildings,  and  no  guide  books  to  help  the  stranger 
find  his  way.  Whether  it  be  any  or  all  of  these,  certain  it 
is  you  welcome  the  hour  of  your  exit  after  a  week  or  ten 
days*  stay. 

It  is  two  days'  ride  to  Vienna,  or  42  hours'  ride  to  Buda- 
pest, Hungar}%  and  on  a  good  train  at  that.  Our  railway 
line  skirts  the  now  troubled  countries  of  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria.  It  takes  a  little  courage  to  go  that  way  for  they 
have  already  blown  up  one  of  the  railroad  bridges  in  an 
effort  to  wreck  a  fast  passenger  train,  but  there  was  no 
other  way  out  of  the  Turkish  Empire  without  largely  dupli- 
cating previous  trips,  so  we  shut  our  eyes  to  whatever 
danger  there  was  and  pulled  out  by  fast  night  express  for 
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more  congenial  surroundings.  It  was  not  particularly  reas- 
suring to  see  all  the  trainmen  with  large  revolvers  in  their 
belts,  implements  they  did  not  discard  till  after  the  second 
night  out,  but  we  came  through  without  any  startling  inci- 
dent or  even  loss  of  sleep.  During  the  day  following  the 
first  night's  run,  we  began  to  reach  a  country  so  much 
better  than  anything  we  had  seen  since  passing  over  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  in  northern  Italy,  that  we  forgot,  for 
the  time  being,  Macedonian  troubles,  so  glad  were  we  to 
see  again  a  rich  farming  country  and  prosperous  villages. 
While  Bulgaria  is  more  or  less  mountainous  its  plains  and 
valleys  are  wide  and  their  soil  as  rich  and  fertile  as  the 
average  of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  There  were  evidences  on 
every  hand  of  a  wealthy  country  compared  to  that  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria  or  Greece.  We  had  seen  little  of  Turkey 
save  at  two  or  three  ports,  but  here  was  a  country  with 
which  Ohio  and  Indiana  might  well  be  glad  to  exchange 
soils  or  scenery,  and  we  were  reminded,  too,  how  surely  a 
large  body  of  rich,  agricultural  land  expresses  itself  in  finer 
horses,  better  stock  in  the  pastures,  better  farm  machinery 
and  more  civilized  vehicles  and  equipment  for  the  road. 
All  these  were  quite  as  much  in  evidence  as  if  we  had  been 
riding  across  one  of  our  Qwn  states,  and  for  us  it  was  a 
happy  change  after  being  most  all  winter  in  countries,  much 
of  which  could  hardly  be  given  away. 

Our  train  halts  fifteen  minutes  at  PhilHopoHs,  one  of  the 
important  little  cities  of  Bulgaria.  We  were  pacing  up  and 
down  the  long  station  platform  for  exercise  and  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  town  and  its  people,  many  of  whom  in' 
these  countries  visit  the  train's  arrival.  We  passed  and 
repassed  a  number  of  times  a  sweet  faced  woman,  perhaps 
60  years  old,  in  a  last  year's  hat  and  otherwise  plainly 
attired,  but  that  gracious  resignation  in  her  face  attracted 
us.  She  was  evidently  looking  for  some  friend  expected  on 
the  train.  She  had  not  lost  her  American  instinct,  for  she 
at  once  singled  us  out  as  those  who  spoke  her  mother 
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tongue  and  inquired  if  we  had  noticed  on  the  train  such 
and  such  an  appearing  lady.  We  had  not,  but  her  good 
English  as  well  as  her  face  now  interested  us,  and  this 
led  to  further  acquaintance.  It  transpired  that  this  lady 
was  none  other  than  Mrs.  Haskell  who,  with  her  husband, 
had  been  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Bulgary  during 
about  all  of  their  married  life,  being  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Board.  Mrs.  C.  was  not  only  familiar  with  her 
work  in  this  far-off  land  but  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  her  daughter  while  in  Chicago.  Not  much  in  itself, 
but  an  incident  illustrating  what  I  have  before  so  often  ex- 
perienced, viz.:  the  liability — no  matter  in  what  quarter 
of  the  earth  we  are — of  almost  daily  meeting  someone  we 
know  or  know  about  How  much  would  this  dear,  self- 
sacrificing  woman  give  to  visit  the  old  homestead  and  the 
friends  of  her  younger  life  in  America?  But  their  salary 
doesn't  warrant  it.  Think  of  it,  reader,  when  the  mission- 
ary plate  comes  your  way. 

The  next  morning's  sunrise  burst  through  our  little  cham- 
ber window  in  the  sleeper  while  we  looked  out  on  the  land 
of  Kossuth: — Hungary — and  what  a  forenoon's  ride  it  was 
to  Budapest.  Europe  has  no  other  such  body  of  good  land ; 
my  own  beloved  America  can't  beat  it ;  smooth  as  if  it  had 
been  surfaced  with  a  jack-plane,  and  a  soil  as  black  and 
rich  as  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  Wheat  and  other  small  grains 
were  half  grown,  while  the  other  fields  were  alive  with 
teams  preparing  the  ground  for  planting.  In  the  more 
southerly  part  of  that  country  the  farmers  were  mostly 
using  oxen,  g^eat  white  fellows  with  the  ornamental  Italian 
horns.  In  some  large  fields  there  were  more  ox  teams  than 
I  could  count  while  the  train  was  passing.  I  think  in  many 
instances  as  many  as  fifty,  and  how  they  managed  to  mate 
them  up  the  same  every  day  is  beyond  my  ken.  They  are 
all  of  a  grayish  white  and  look  as  much  alike  as  a  hun- 
dred clothes  pins.  At  other  times  we  would  see  thirty  to 
fifty  men  and  women  marching  in  flank,  like  a  squad  of 
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advance  skirmishers,  across  some  grass  or  grain  field,  pull- 
ing with  their  hands  some  obnoxious  growth.  But  further 
north  and  towards  their  capital  the  farmers  were  using  only 
horses,  and  they  were  horses  that  compared  with  anything 
we  had  seen  since  leaving  Germany,  in  fact  superior  to 
anything  we  had  seen  on  the  Continent,  barring,  perhaps, 
the  Belgian  draft  horse ;  and  behind  them  were  sulky  plows 
and  other  "up-to-date"  farm  machinery  as  good  as  the 
well  to  do  Amreican  uses,  and  his  vehicles  and  his  harness 
were  of  the  same  class.  Their  roads— well,  they  might  well 
be  the  envy  of  any  of  our  states.  Of  course  if  I  had  seen 
more  school  houses  I  should  have  noted  less  women  in  the 
fields,  more  walks  bordered  with  flowers,  more  piazzas 
bearing  their  burden  of  honeysuckle  or  wealth  of  morning- 
glories.  I  should  have  heard  the  thrum  of  piano,  or  the 
note  of  the  song  bird  from  the  ornamental  trees  about 
the  home,  but  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  of  these  things 
in  passing  through  this  veritable  Eden,  but  it  was  work! 
work ! ! — men,  women  and  children — ^and  that  makes  a  dull, 
stolid  people,  among  whom  you  and  I  would  shrink  from 
sending  our  boys  for  a  wife.  This  impressed  me  as  their 
country  life.  Their  city  life  is  quite  another  thing.  Never 
expecting  to  come  this  way  again  we  stopped  off  some  four 
days  to  look  the  town  over,  and  to  our  surprise  found  Buda- 
pest a  city  of  over  500,000  inhabitants.  The  great  valleys 
of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  have  made  of  Hungary  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota  of  Europe,  and  of  Budapest  its  Min- 
neapolis. It  is  said  this  one  city  grinds  and  exports  one- 
third  of  all  the  flour  used  in  Europe.  Its  mills,  perhaps, 
are  not  quite  so  imposing  as  those  of  Minneapolis,  yet 
they  have  all  the  new  processes  known  to  and  used  by  the 
"Flour  City,"  and  now  it  is  the  greatest  grain  and  flour 
market  in  all  Europe. 

A  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  Hungary  fought  to  a  final 
finish  her  release  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
but  she  did  not  really  "get  her  spurs  on"  until  after  the 
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long  struggle  under  Kossuth,  in  which  that  general  forced 
a  compromise,  giving  her  equal  liberties  and  co-independ- 
ence with  Austria.  This  happy  culmination  came  in  1866 
and  since  that  time  Budapest,  its  capital,  has  had  an  un- 
precedented growth,  equalling  that  of  Chicago  or  Minne- 
apolis. Within  33  years  it  has  leaped  from  a  town  of 
100,000  to  a  city  of  nearly  600,000  people.  It  is  as  well  built 
as  any  capital  in  Europe,  and  is  as  modern  as  Chicago  or 
St.  Paul,  with  many  more  beautiful  and  costly  buildings 
than  either.  Hungary's  connection  with  Austria  is  even 
closer  than  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  known  as  Austro-Hungary.  It  has  but  one  king,  but 
each  has  its  own  house  of  parliament,  its  own  cabinet 
ministers,  makes  its  own  laws,  definitely  shapes  its  own 
internal  affairs,  and  each  has  its  own  king's  palace.  By 
common  consent  the  king  lives  at  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
capital,  but  personally  opens  parliament  at  Budapest  once 
or  twice  a  year.  This  would  not  actually  necessitate  his 
remaining  in  the  city  for  more  than  lunch  if  it  were  not  for 
the  time  honored  custom  of  the  annual  ball,  but  Hungary, 
and  Budapest  in  particular,  is  anxious  and  ambitious  to  line 
up  with  the  other  states  of  Europe.  For  this  temporary 
residence  of  the  king  each  year  they  have  built  on  a  most 
beautiful  site  a  palace  that  covers  four  or  five  acres  of 
land,  containing  685  rooms,  many^of  which  are  elegantly 
furnished.  This  gives  Francis  Joseph  for  his  few  days' 
stay  more  than  ten  times  as  much  room  as  our  "greatest 
nation  on  earth"  provides  for  its  president,  while  it  cost 
more  than  fifty  times  as  much  as  the  White  House.  One 
might  well  question  the  wisdom  of  such  ambition.  The 
whole  thing  must  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  that  ex- 
uberance bom  of  the  attainment,  at  last,  of  that  liberty  and 
independence  for  which  they  long'  struggled. 

But  it  did  not  stop  with  the  building  of  a  magnificent 
palace  for  which  they  had  so  little  need.  This  was  a 
mere  simmering  compared  with  the  boiling  over  when  they 
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planned  and  built  their  g^eat  parliament  house.  If  Solo- 
mon were  to  visit  it  he  would  be  ashamed  to  mention  his 
temple.  It  also  covers  some  four  acres  and  is  the  most 
ornate  and  pretentious  of  any  building  I  know  of  in  Europe 
or  America.  No  European  capital  has  any  building  to 
compare  with  it  It  is  quite  as  large  as  the  house  of  par- 
liament in  London  or  the  capital  building  in  Washington^ 
and  yet  Hungary,  as  a  country,  would  only  make  a  blot  on 
the  map  of  Texas.  This  building  has  a  dome  some  360 
feet  high  and  a  forest  of  spires  ornamenting  its  mansard 
roof,  while  its  interior  finishings  are  of  finest  marbles  and 
its  decorations  dazzling  and  brilliant.  The  building  is  just 
being  completed  at  a  cost  of  some  $8,000,000,  which  would 
mean  in  our  country  double  that  sum,  considering  differ- 
ence in  material  and  labor.  And  so  it  goes  throughout  the 
city.  Whether  you  are  looking  at  other  government  build- 
ings, or  whether  it  be  churches,  theaters,  museums,  opera 
houses  and  the  like,  the  same  grand  scale  has  been  main- 
tained. You  also  plainly  see  the  hand  of  these  same  archi- 
tects and  artists  in  the  broad  avenues  and  the  small  and 
large  parks  distributed  throughout  the  city  and  the  whole 
place  is  so  clean  that  one  would  be  ashamed  to  expectorate 
on  the  sidewalk.  Their  streets  and  walks  are  washed  as 
clean  and  as  often  as  the  kitchen  floor  of  the  neat  house- 
keeper. 

Budapest  is  the  head  of  navigation  for  the  heavier  freight 
boats  on  the  Danube  which  connects  them  with  the  world 
by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  rail- 
roads have  robbed  it  of  its  passenger  traffic  but  its  grain 
barges  are  legion.  The  river  banks  are  high  and  its  quay^ 
throughout  the  city  have  been  made  ornamental  by  a  sys- 
tem of  double  decks,  the  entire  frontage,  on  both  sides, 
being  of  substantial  stone  walls.  All  traffic  going  to  boat 
landings  passes  along  the  lower  deck  entirely  out  of  sight 
of  promenaders,  no  teams  being  allowed  on  the  upper  deck 
and  avenue  which  borders  this  river,  and  consequently — 
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especially  in  warm  weather — ^this  open  space  becomes  a 
thoroughfare  for  pedestrians  and  lounging  visitors  by  day 
and  is  thronged  by  promenaders  from  early  evening  till 
midnight.  It  is  a  broad  avenue,  not  only  embellished  by 
numerous  small  parks  with  innumerable  settees,  but  here 
are  found  many  of  the  leading  cafes  and  restaurants  of  the 
city.  Of  course  no  buildings  are  allowed  on  the  river  side 
of  this  promenade,  and  here  hundreds  of  families,  visitors 
and  lovers  assemble  for  an  evening  chat  or  stroll  while 
they  enjoy  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  river.  These  little 
parks  and  cooling-oflP  spots  lose  nothing  of  their  pictur- 
esqueness  by  the  presence  of  several  great  suspension  iron 
bridges  which  span  the  river  along  the  avenue.  The  city 
has  four  miles  of  underground  railway  and  a  system  of 
surface  street  railway  so  perfect  that  it  is  well  nigh  known 
throughout  the  world.  A  delegation  from  some  remote 
part  of  the  earth  to  investigate  their  surface  system  is  not 
an  infrequent  occurrence.  More  than  one  delegation  from 
the  United  States  has  come  here  for  "pointers." 

Their  art  gallery  was  the  first  one  we  have  had  the 
courage  to  visit  since  leaving  Florence,  Rome  and  Naples. 
Among  many  others  their  catalogue  announces  six  of  the 
Spanish  school  by  Murillo.  His  paintings  always  attract 
us,  so  we  went  But  aside  from  these  it  was  a  great  let- 
down from  the  Florence  and  Rome  galleries.  The  Hun- 
garian is  all  right  in  architecture  and  landscape  work,  but 
his  canvases  don't  yet  appeal  to  me.  Had  there  been 
some  of  Munkacsy's  works  there  it  no  doubt  would  have 
been  different.  Murillo's  best  canvas — and  there  is  scarcely 
anything  of  greater  merit  anywhere — was  his  Madonna,  a 
home  scene  in  which  the  husband — ^Joseph — ^appears  at  his 
carpenter's  bench,  and  the  Christ  child  and  little  St.  John 
at  play  on  the  floor,  making  a  cross  out  of  two  sticks.  The 
mother  stops  her  sewing  and  peers  over  her  work  with 
great  earnestness,  watching  the  children.  Hers  is  a  sweet, 
sad  face,  clearly  disclosing  her  comprehension  of  the  awful 
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prophecy.  The  pose,  form  and  features  of  the  children 
are  beautiful  and  childlike,  while  the  whole  is  a  wonderful 
study  and  conception  of  the  prophetic  tragedy.  If  this 
were  Murillo's  only  painting  it  would  be  quite  enough  to 
have  made  him  famous. 

I  presume  most  of  our  readers  have  the  same  impressions 
of  the  Hungarian  people  that  I  brought  with  me  to  this 
country.  My  observation  was  limited  to  the  laborers  of  that 
nationality  I  had  seen  in  and  about  Chicago,  and  what  I 
had  read  of  these  same  people  in  the  coal  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  thought  them  an  uneasy,  dissatisfied  and  quar- 
relsome set,  unreasonable  because  they  had  plainly  come* 
from  a  stratum  of  life  below  their  new  environment. 
While  there  is  more  or  less  truth  in  all  this  yet  my  observa- 
tions had  been  altogether  too  limited.  See  these  people 
in  their  capital  city  and  you  are  touching  elbows  with  as 
high  a  class  as  one  meets  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere— edu- 
cated, genteel  and  refined  and  apparently  as  thrifty  as  our 
New  England  people.  They  are  good  dressers,  polite  and 
especially  fond  of  music.  One  can  hardly  go  amiss  of  high 
class  band  music  in  their  principal  parks  most  any  day  of 
the  week  and  fine  orchestras  in  many  of  the  public  places 
in  the  evening.  At  our  hotel  we  feasted  on  music  every 
night  at  the  eight  o'clock  dinner.  The  hotel  had  a  large 
cafe  connection  with  the  guests'  dining  room  proper.  At 
dinner  the  sliding  partitions  would  be  thrown  back,  giving 
it  the  effect  of  a  single  room  with  capacity  of  tables  and 
seats  for  several  hundred.  This  ordinarily  filled  up  nearly 
solid,  largely  from  city  people  who  came  in  for  a  light 
lunch,  and  here  we  would  sit  for  nearly  two  hours  every 
evening,  leisurely  dining  or  lunching  while  we  listened  to 
the  Hungarian  orchestra.  Much  of  this  music  was  simply 
exquisite.  One  would  be  ashamed  to  spend  only  a  few 
cents  on  lunch  while  he  was  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of 
music,  and  I  suppose  it  was  on  this  theory  that  the  hotel 
furnished  the  band. 
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In  our  ride  from  Budapest  to  Vienna  our  blood  was 
stirred  as  though  we  had  been  sweeping  across  the  country 
on  the  Lake  Shore  or  Pensylvania  line,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  miles  in  four  hours,  with  only  three  stops, 
and  in  a  luxurious  train.  We  have  enjoyed  no  such  flight 
as  this  since  our  ride  from  Paris  to^  Brussels.  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  has  been  our  fastest  riding  for 
the  last  nine  months.  But  when  you  get  into  a  country 
like  Austria  and  Hungary,  where  they  have  the  real  basis 
of  all  wealth — great  bodies  of  rich  farming  lands — then 
you  get  a  breath  of  America. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIil. 

Vienna  the  Beautiful — The  University  and  Other  Costly 
Structures — Francis  Joseph  and  His  Plans  and  Palaces — 
"Pension"  Life — An  Entertaining  Pen  Picture  of  a  Cos- 
mopolitan "Family" — The  Broadening  Influence  of  Asso- 
ciation. 

Here  we  are  in  a  large  well  built  city,  in  many  respects 
not  differing  much  from  our  own  large  cities  at  home. 
Barring  language  and  certain  customs  of  the  people  we 
might  almost  as  well  be  resting  for  a  few  weeks  in  Chi- 
cago. After  traveling  most  of  the  winter  and  part  of  the 
spring  in  countries  whose  earliest  history — even  for  cen- 
turies— ^is  lost  in  the  m3rths  of  the  past,  countries  that  were 
ancient  before  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid,  it  seems 
tame  enough  to  drop  6ff  in  a  city  only  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  old.  It  seems  so  modern  that  my  pen  is  taking  on  the 
spirit  of  the  American  workman  and  threatens  to  "strike" 
for  the  want  of  something  novel  to  write  about.  Our 
readers  are  familiar  with  Chicago  and  Chicago  life,  and 
yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  Vienna  with  that  city 
because  they  happen  to  be  about  the  same  population  and 
quite  similar  in  some  other  respects — ^thanks  to  a  wise 
Providence  that  never  allows  two  countries,  two  cities,  on 
even  two  people  to  be  just  alike,  or  whose  history  or 
biography  would  read  the  same.  The  name  of  this  city  has 
been  known  as  Vienna  but  a  little  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  When  this  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
in  the  year  14  A.  D.,  this  settlement  or  village  was  known 
as  Vindobona,  a  Celtic  community.  For  more  than  five 
hundred  years  it  remained  a  Roman  province  with  Vindo- 
bona as  the  chief  seat  of  its  civil  and  military  government, 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  until  the  invasion  of  the  Avars 
in  588.    Then  Vindobona  drops  out  of  history  for  a  space 
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of  two  hundred  years  and  its  name  only  reappears  after 
Charlemagne  conquers  the  Avars  in  983.  But  it  would  be 
rather  monotonous,  I  fear,  to  follow  this  city,  historically, 
down  through  its  many  vicissitudes  to  its  present  enviable 
position  as  one  of  the  few  great  cities  of  the  world,  and 
yet  I  want  to  remind  our  readers,  just  here,  how  history 
repeats  itself.  All  are  familiar  with  the  tremendous  growth 
and  development  our  own  principal  cities  took  on  during 
and  following  our  great  war  of  '61  to  '65.  And  of  this  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  when  I  read  of  Vienna's  first  mar- 
velous growth  during  and  following  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  city  was  in  the  direct  route  to  catch  all  the 
traffic  of  passing  and  returning  European  armies  engaged  in 
those  holy  wars  for  a  century  or  more,  and  thus  to  the  over 
zeal  of  these  early  Christians  Vienna  is  indebted  for  her 
first  great  boom.  At  that  time  she  evidently  planned  largely 
and  for  the  future,  for  the  fortifications  and  city  walls  then 
built  or  planned  were  still  standing  down  to  1857.  It  was 
not  until  1519  that  the  Austrian  government  became  solidi- 
fied into  something  like  its  present  territory,  when  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Hungary  fell  to  the  Crown  of  Austria  with 
Vienna  as  its  capital.  But  the  new  government  had  not 
always  a  smooth  sea.  Twice  it  has  had  a  death  struggle 
for  its  own  existence  against  the  Turks;  first  in  1529  when 
the  city  withstood  a  month's  siege,  and  again  in  1683  when 
the  Turkish  armies  surrounded  the  city  walls  for  two 
months,  and  the  Empire  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
timely  help  of  her  Poland,  Saxony  and  Bavarian  allies. 
After  the  great  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  Vienna, 
like  the  other  capital  cities  of  Europe,  went  down  before 
the  invincible  armies  of  Napoleon.  Biding  her  time  for  a 
few  brief  years  her  redemption  came  when  the  whole  map 
of  Europe  was  changed  in  a  day  at  Waterloo.  Since  that 
time  her  troubles  have  been  mostly  internal.  Up  to  1867 
Hungary  for  many  years,  and  with  good  reasons,  had  been 
a  jealous  and  discontented  commonwealth  and  fought  hero- 
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ically  to  sever  her  relations  with  the  confederation  and  to 
become  a  free  state,  which  she  practically  accomplished 
by  the  compromises  of  that  year  in  which  she  gained  her 
right  to  govern  her  own  internal  aflfairs  and  to  share  equally 
with  Austria  in  possessing  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the 
Empire. 

But  I  see  I  am  getting  away  from  the  subject  onto  mat- 
ters of  state  rather  than  some  observations  about  Vienna- 
Barring  one  particular  section,  which  is  not  small  by  any 
means,  the  balance  of  Vienna  is  not  better  built  than  most 
other  European  capitals  or  our  larger  cities  at  home.  By 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  city  had  far  out- 
grown its  walled  limits  and  was  well  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  Moreover,  next  to  the  great  wall  circling 
the  older  part  of  the  city  had  not  been  a  popular  location 
for  either  business  property  or  a  good  class  of  dwellings 
and  so  it  came  to  be  rather  an  untidy,  not  to  say  disrep- 
utable belt  girdling  the  capital  city.  Thus  Vienna's  "eye 
sore"  came  to  be  discussed  by  the  ministry  and  in  1857 
the  present  Emperor — Francis  Joseph — issued  an  edict 
which  will  go  "thundering  down  the  ages" — so  far  as 
Vienna  is  concerned — to  his  everlasting  glory  and  fame. 
He  not  only  ordered  this  old  wall,  with  all  its  connecting 
fortifications,  every  whit  removed,  but  he  condemned  a 
wide  strip  adjoining  this  circle,  amounting  to  many  hun- 
dreds if  not  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  land.  Then 
it  was  determined  what  the  future  needs  of  the  city  would 
be  in  the  line  of  government  and  other  great  public  build- 
ings, including  public  gardens  and  smaller  city  parks.  The 
leading  architects  and  landscape  artists  of  the  whole  realm 
were  called  in  and  set  to  work  on  a  competitive  basis  to  see 
who  should  bring  in  the  most  satisfactory  plan  for  develop- 
ing, after  certain  ideals,  this  circular  district.  Not  a  lick 
was  struck  until  after  the  streets  were  platted,  and  the 
location  along  the  great  avenue  showed  the  grouping  of 
park  and  palace,  of  house  of  parliament,  of  city  hall  and 
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public  gardens,  of  University,  museums,  theatre  and  opera 
house,  supreme  court  building  and  the  several  ministerial 
offices ;  and  bear  in  mind  all  these  buildings  were  planned 
on  a  scale  that  would  make  envious  most  any  other  Euro- 
pean capital.  They  were  to  be  colossal  in  size,  grand  and 
imposing  in  their  architecture,  while  the  circling  avenue 
upon  which  they  were  to  face  was  i86  feet  wide,  bordering 
which  were  many  public  gardens  or  small  parks  to  be 
highly  ornamented  by  the  landscape  gardener  and  by  sculp- 
tural works.  All  these  with  the  government  reservations 
were  specifically  shown  on  the  plats.  Then  came  the  selling 
of  all  those  lots  not  needed  by  the  government.  In  the 
face  of  a  project  so  vast  and  of  such  high  character,  no 
wonder  that  real  estate  "went  simmering,"  or  that  the 
government  was  able  to  build  all  these  structures  and 
develop  the  parks  and  gardens  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  grounds  adjoining  improvements  of  such  high  class. 
Other  cities  might  do  well  to  study  this  scheme.  Every 
self-respecting  man  of  Vienna  is  proud  of  the  Ring  Strasse 
— ^for  that  is  the  name  of  this  avenue.  He  would  be  a  most 
unreasonably  exacting  citizen  if  he  were  not,  for  I  have  not 
found  in  any  other  European  capital  a  district  of  such 
splendor  and  magnificence,  such  harmonious  results  on  the 
part  of  architects  and  landscape  artists. 

Again,  the  government  showed  wisdom  in  keeping  con- 
trol of  the  character  as  to  the  height,  material,  etc.,  of  the 
improvements  which  were  not  only  to  fill  in  between  but 
those  which  would  back  up  to  these  public  buildings  and 
gardens,  thus  rendering  it  impossible,  for  all  time,  to  erect 
structures  out  of  general  harmony  with  the  whole.  Some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  avenue  will  come  to  the  reader 
if  I  mention  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  buildings  along 
"the  Ring"  in  that  section  of  the  city  near  where  we  are 
stopping.  The  University  of  Vienna — ^founded  in  1365-=- 
a  large,  not  to  say  vast,  triangular  building  in  the  early 
Tuscan  style,  built  in  1837  to  1884,  accommodates  6,500 
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students  and  has  a  staiF  of  350  professors  and  lecturers. 
Among  its  faculty  you  will  probably  find  as  many  masters 
in  science  and  theology  as  in  any  other  university  in  the 
world.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  for  students  of  some  means 
who  can't  go  higher  elsewhere,  to  come  here  for  a  year  to 
"polish  off."  Almost  opposite,  with  a  beautiful  little  gar- 
den in  front,  stands  the  Votive  church,  a  handsome  Gothic 
structure,  in  fact,  in  its  outward  appearance,  the  most  or- 
nate church  building  I  have  seen  in  many  a  month's  travel. 
It  was  built  as  a  votive  offering  in  memory  of  the  present 
Emperor's  escape  from  assassination  in  1853.  Further 
down  a  couple  of  blocks  is  the  Royal  Theatre,  embellished 
with  bas-reliefs  and  much  statuary,  seating  capacity  2,000. 
Architecturally  it  is  a  beauty.  Immediately  opposite  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  public  garden — front  and  rear — stands  one  of 
the  most  imposing  structures  in  all  Europe,  viz.:  Rath- 
haus  (city  hall).  This  building  covers  four  entire  blocks 
and  is  fully  600  feet  square,  though  some  of  its  inner  space 
is  given  over  to  courts.  It  contains  nearly  a  thousand 
halls  and  public  offices  and  cost  sixteen  million  florins — ^at 
our  prices  for  labor  and  material,  say  fully  twelve  million 
dollars.  The  building  is  lavishly  enriched  with  statuary  and 
so  is  .the  public  garden  upon  which  it  fronts.  Its  main 
tower  is  320  feet  high  and  it  is  crowned  with  a  banner- 
bearer  in  copper.  Our  United  States  Senate  would  scarcely 
be  ashamed  to  sit  in  its  council  chamber,  while  its  high  and 
beautiful  frescoed  ceilings,  marble  columns  and  gilded  rail- 
ings would  hardly  suggest  a  town  hall.  The  first  floor 
contains  the  municipal  library,  museum  of  weapons,  and 
the  historical  museum  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  Further 
down,  say  two  blocks,  and  you  are  facing  the  house  of 
parliament,  covering  almost  if  not  quite  as  much  ground 
as  the  city  hall,  but  more  irregular  in  its  style  and  is  of 
Grecian  architecture.  Its  surroundings,  as  well  as  the 
building  itself,  are  liberally  adorned  with  statuary,  both 
marble  and  in  bronze.     I  have  not  been  in  the  building 
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yet,  but  judging  from  its  exterior  I  have  no  doubt  its 
interior  is  quite  as  elegant  Immediately  across  the  avenue 
are  the  extensive  grounds  and  gardens  of  the  Emperor's 
palace,  including  the  palace  itself,  of  which  anything  like 
a  description  in  detail  would  require  the  space  of  this  chap- 
ter. A  little  farther  along  comes  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
built  '75  to  '8i.  It  contains  the  supreme  court  rooms  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  besides  a  magnificent  hall,  in  the  center 
of  which  rises  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Justice.  Crossing 
the  avenue  again  we  are  facing  one  of  the  finest  public 
gardens  in  the  city,  viz.:  The  Maria-Theresa  Platz,  con- 
taining probably  six  acres,  in  the  center  of  which  stands 
the  Maria  Theresa  monument  in  bronze,  the  most  elaborate 
and  expensive  monument  I  have  noted  in  Europe.  En- 
throned on  a  marble  pedestal  43  feet  high  is  seated  the 
bronze  figure  of  the  Empress.  Below,  on  projecting  plinths, 
are  four  equestrian  statues,  prominent  generals  of  her  time, 
and  between  these, ,  also  in  bronze,  stand  four  statesmen 
or  princes  of  renown  in  Austrian  history,  the  whole  making 
a  most  symmetrical  group.  Facing  two  sides  of  this  gar- 
den and  at  equal  distance  from  this  monument,  stand  either 
side  a  colossal  building  of  exactly  the  same  size,  height 
and  architecture  and  each  contains  monster  collections.  The 
buildings  are  known  as  the  museums.  The  one  contains 
the  gallery  of  paintings  and  early  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Roman  sculpture,  the  other  the  imperial  collection  of  ob- 
jects of  natural  history.  The  interior  finish  of  both  is  the 
same,  very  plain  but  rich,  while  the  large  rotunda  of  each 
is  decorated  with  great  taste  in  a  manner  to  indicate  the 
object  of  the  building.  Such  a  profusion  of  colored  marbles, 
gold  gildings  and  beautiful  frescoes  I  have  never  seen 
wrought  into  one  combination  before.  Somewhat  further 
along  is  the  Imperial  opera  house.  Baedeker  calls  it  "a 
magnificent  Renaissance  building" — and  he  is  not  very 
lavish  in  the  use  of  his  adjectives  generally — ^while  the  in- 
terior is  sumptuously  decorated  with  operatic  scenes,  busts 
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of  celebrated  composers,  statues,  etc.  As  an  opera  house 
it  would  have  but  few  rivals  in  our  country. 

But  not  to  weary  the  reader,  I  have  passed  by  a  number 
of  the  lesser  state  buildings,  and  have  noted  but  one  of 
the  many  statues  and  monuments  that  adorn  and  grace  this 
beautiful  thoroughfare,  nor  have  I  even  mentioned  the 
thousand  dwellers  of  the  small  parks  and  gardens,  the  song 
birds,  whose  morning  notes  we  often  occupy  a  settee  to 
hear  while  we  listen  for  some  voice  familiar  to  our  own 
woodlands.  I  doubt  if  there  is  the  same  length  of  street 
or  avenue  in  all  the  world  garnished  by  such  wealth  of 
expenditure  and  g^raceful  beauty  of  architecture  and  land- 
scape work. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  know  anything  about 
Pension  (pronounced  Poncion)  life  in  Europe.  They  are 
a  happy  medium  between  a  good  hotel  and  an  ordinary 
boarding  house,  say  at  once  and  a  half  the  price  of  our  best 
private  boarding  houses  in  America  but  hardly  50  per  cent 
better ;  indeed  no  better  than  some  private  boarding  houses 
I  have  patronized  in  Chicago.  As  a  rule  they  are  not 
patronized  by  tourists  because  they  are  some  cheaper  than 
the  hotel,  but  rather  because  a  stay  of  some  length  at  a 
hotel  becomes  exceedingly  tiresome.  There  is  much  mo- 
notony in  the  late  and  long  course  dinners  every  evening, 
besides  the  stay  of  the  average  guest  is  of  such  short  dura- 
tion that  one  makes  but  precious  few  acquaintances  at  a 
hotel.  For  any  social  life  the  "pilgrim"  is  compelled  to 
patronize  the  pension,  and  even  here  he  takes  some  chances 
of  falling  in  with  people  who  are  decidedly  disagreeable 
or  else  can't  talk  your  language,  but  as  a  rule,  if  some  care 
is  exercised  it  is  not  much  trouble  to  become  pleasantly 
situated.  A  pension  of  ten  to  fifteen  guests  is  usually  pleas- 
anter  than  one  much  larger  or  much  smaller.  The  idea  is 
to  become  acquainted  and  more  or  less  friendly  with  all, 
and  in  that  way  get  the  various  phases  of  the  home  life 
and  ideals  of  all  the  nationalities  represented  in  the  family. 
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Would  you  see  us  at  our  7:30  dinner?  I'hen  cast  your 
eye  to  the  head  of  our  long  table.  There  sits  a  well  edu- 
cated, well  dressed  lady,  little  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
jolly  as  she  can  be,  talking  three  or  four  different  languages 
in  as  many  minutes  as  she  addresses  or  makes  response  to 
some  guest  at  the  table.  She  is  from  Poland,  the  daughter 
of  the  president  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  not  one 
of  the  least  of  her  charms  is  the  fact  that  she  is  the  widow 
of  an  army  officer  of  that  much  down  trodden  country,  and 

so  I  have  introduced  to  you  Madame  ,  our  landlady. 

She  is  as  sweet  and  nice  as  one  can  be,  and  no  one  knows 
it  better  than  the  Doctor  who  sits  beside  her.  He  is  an 
Irishman,  rising  fifty,  who  has  just  completed  twenty  years' 
service  in  India  as  an  army  surgeon,  and  is  now  retired 
on  a  pension  of  $1,800  a  year,  but  he  is  a  grouchy  old 
bachelor,  been  used  to  commanding  and  always  had  his 
own  way,  is  very  self-opinionated,  bigoted,  and  takes  no 
stock  in  anything  that  does  not  hail  from  London  or  Eng- 
land— except  the  widow — and  it  is  quite  plain  to  all  the 
guests  that  he  is  fooling  away  his  time  in  making  this 
single  exception. 

Next  to  the  Doctor  sits  a  gentleman,  tall  and  fine  looking, 
with  an  unpronounceable  and  unspellable  name.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  he  is  from  Russia ;  yes,  he  is  professor  of  literature 
in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  unmarried  and  perhaps 
30  years  old — the  loudest  and  most  continuous  talker  at  the 
table,  but  fully  half  of  us  never  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  In  addition  to  his  tongue,  he  uses  most  vigorously 
his  hands,  head  and  body,  and  when  he  is  not  talking  he  is 
vibrating  like  a  standing  automobile.  He  is  here  taking 
post  graduate  course  in  literature. 

Next  to  the  Russian  professor  sit  Dr.  L and  his  wife, 

from  Australia,  where  she  was  born  less  than  forty  years 
ago.  She  only  weighs  85  pounds  and  is  as  refined  and  gen- 
teel a  little  lady  as  one  needs  to  meet  anywhere.  The  Dr. 
is  a  thoroughbred  Irishman,  but  was  born  in  India  where 
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he  spent  his  youth,  returning  to  Dublin  for  his  medical  edu- 
cation and  then  settled  in  Australia  for  practice.  Abound- 
ing in  good  feeling  and  bubbling  over  with  spirit  and 
story,  he  is  the  wit  of  our  table.  He  is  here  for  a  year 
studying  under  specialists  for  the  ear,  nose  and  throat. 

Next  come  Dr.  B and  his  wife,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

She  is  tall  and  the  handsomest  dresser  in  the  house,  with- 
out seeming  to  be  conscious  of  that  fact,  hence  the  accom- 
plished lady  that  she  is,  for  she  is  well  educated  and  a 
wide  reader.  Her  husband,  the  Doctor,  was  born  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  spent  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life 
before  joining  the  family  of  our  Uncle  Samuel.  He  is 
rather  a  young  man  yet  but  is  already  something  of  an 
authority  in  the  United  States  on  surgery  and  an  expert 
with  the  knife.  He  is  here  for  several  months  perfecting 
himself  under  Vienna  masters  in  his  specialty. 

Next  we  come  to  a  bit  of  royalty,  a  Baroness  and  her 
grown  daughter  from  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  We  heard  the 
announcement  of  their  coming  with  some  fear  and  trem- 
bling, but  behold  upon  acquaintance,  they  proved  to  be  of 
the  same  clay  with  the  rest  of  us.  They  are  unpresuming, 
liberally  educated,  of  broad  intelligence  and  actually  talk, 
laugh  and  joke  just  like  human  beings.  I  have  not  got 
onto  their  pedigree  yet  so  omit  the  usual  long  names  that 
always  follow  that  title.  They  are  visiting  Vienna  for  the 
first  time. 

"Maidens  of  uncertain  age"  are  always  supposed  to  be 
skinny  and  not  especially  handsome,  but  that  is  not  true  of 
the  French  governess  who  sits  next.  Instead  of  being  a 
dried  up  fragment  of  humanity  she  is  as  plump  as  a  quail, 
thus  showing  that  she  makes  a  good  living  teaching  French 
in  a  great  German  city. 

Then  comes  Mrs.  Gertrude  Athefton,  of  the  United 
States,  the  authoress  whose  many  works  of  fact  and  fiction 
most  readers  are  familiar  with.  Born,  educated  and  mar- 
ried in  California,  but  since  her  widowhood  has  lived  and 
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done  her  writing  either  in  New  York  or  in  different  cities 
in  Europe.  Something  over  fifty  I  should  say,  but  is  still 
handsome  and  of  course  very  bright  and  intellectual.  She  is 
here  studying  certain  phases  of  Austrian  and  especially 
Hungarian  life  which  she  will  portray  in  her  next  book, 
for  which  she  says  she  has  yet  no  name. 

Here,  it  would  seem,  the  charm  of  profession  and  liberal 
education  must  be  broken,  for  next  sit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank, 
farmers  (?)  who  took  their  turn  in  the  late  sixties  at  fight- 
ing "tater  bugs"  west  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  nothing 
especially  striking  in  her  personnel  and  yet  she  has  an  in- 
telligent, pure,  sweet  face,  in  fact  the  sweetest  face  of  any 
lady  at  the  table,  though  probably  I  am  the  only  one  who 
thinks  so.  She  can't  talk  as  glibly  of  operas,  the  latest 
fashions  and  all  that,  as  some  of  the  Qthers,  but  when  she 
talks  of  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong,  of  humanities' 
needs,  or  of  the  peoples  and  lands  she  has  visited,  others 
gladly  listen.  But  his  face  is  not  so  easily  read.  The  few 
remaining  "hay  seeds"  in  his  hair  belong  to  a  gleaning  of 
long  ago,  and  are  scarcely  discernible  now  and  might  well 
keep  the  table  guessing  whether  he  were  preacher,  doctor 
or  real  estate  agent.  He  is  not  much  of  a  talker,  is  a  better 
listener,  and  always  absorbs  more  than  he  gives  out.  They 
are  looking  over  the  old  world  in  a  leisurely  way  and  noting 
its  differences  from  the  new  one  where  they  have  always 
lived  and  yet  hope  to  die  and  be  buried — but  they  are  in 
no  especial  hurry  about  that. 

And  there  is  Mrs.  and  her  grown  daughter  from 

Cape  Colony,  South  Africa.  Over-traveled?  Well,  I 
should  say  so!  They  have  been  in  Europe  the  past  three 
years  to  escape  the  hardships,  taxes  or  otherwise,  of  the 
Boer  war.  They  can  talk  longer  about  nothing  than  any 
women  we  ever  met;  but  their  habit,  which  almost  gives 
one  a  pain,  is  to  both  talk  at  the  same  time,  telling  the  same 
thing  in  about  the  same  words.  If  they  happen  to  learn 
of  a  city  where  you  have  not  been,  they  enter — in  concert — 
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into  the  minutest  details  of  their  visit  to  that  place,  even 
to  quotations  from  cab  drivers  they  employed  and  hotel 
porters  and  maids  with  whom  they  had  differences.  No 
"shoddy**  about  them,  of  course,  or  they  would  not  have 
told  with  such  frankness  at  full  table  of  diamonds  and 
jewelry  they  had  left  in  bank  vaults  at  home,  and  remarked 
upon  the  poor  breeding  it  showed  for  one  to  wear  when 
traveling  any  jewel  that  cost  over  30  cents.  Castor  oil  is 
mild  and  jolly  by  comparison  with  a  seat  next  to  either  of 
them. 

To  make  it  unanimous,  allow  me  to  lastly  introduce  to 

you  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  both  true, 

genuine  people,  nothing  "put  on,"  their  refinement  quite 
apparent  without  self-gilding.  She  is  a  San  Francisco  lady 
and  daughter  of  one,  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  California. 
He  grew  up  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  McKinley,  but 
afterwards  settled  as  a  practitioner  ill  Cleveland,  where  he 
left  a  "night  and  day"  practice  to  take  a  year's  course  here 
under  Vienna's  great  specialists  in  nose,  ear  and  throat. 
He  wants  to  change  to  that  specialty  to  better  control  his 
time  and  get  rid  of  night  work — and  to  have  fewer  patients 
and  bigger  fees. 

Now  you  have  an  individual  "snap-shot"  at  all  the  family, 
and  a  phase  of  tourist  life  not  much  written  about,  for  the 
correspondent  usually  prefers  to  have  his  friends  think  of 
him  abroad  as  the  guest  of  fine  hotels.  And  what  do  you 
think  of  our  family?  The  law  of  attrition  is  as  sure  as  that 
of  gravity.  One  can't  rub  for  weeks  against  people  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  iri  this  combination,  without 
getting  his  corners  and  knobs  polished  down  some,  and  as  a 
rule  you  pack  your  trunk  and  start  on  with  a  feeling  that 
you  have  been  somewhat  broadened  by  the  association, 
having  larger  views  and  wider  charity  for  people  you  once 
thought  you  could  never  learn  to  love.  "Some  may  fancy 
they  write  more  readable  articles  if  they  mention  only  the 
imperfect  and  bad  they  see  abroad  and  contrast  it  with  the 
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good  at  home,  but  I  don't  believe  that  a  correct  way  of 
measuring  all  sides  of  the  world.  The  basis  of  a  well  formed 
judgment  must  rest  on  a  broader  and  wiser  observation 
and  then  travel  becomes  something  of  an  education. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Rothschild's  Kingdom  of  Flowers  and  Fruits — Ruined 
"Galluses"  Recalled — A  Comparison  and  Possible  Re- 
sults at  St.  Peter's  Gate — Foreign  Opera  and  Sousa's 
American  Band — Crown  Jewels — A  Royal  Cemetery — 
Corpus  Christi  Day. 

A  few  days  ago  we  spent  an  afternoon  in  a  very  beautiful 
garden  just  outside  Vienna's  limits.  It  contains  as  much 
as  sixty  or  seventy  acres  and  belongs  to  Nathaniel  Roths- 
child, one  of  the  financial  Napoleons  of  Europe.  It  is 
strictly  a  private  garden,  in  fact  one  of  his  summer  homes, 
though  it  is  said  he  never  stays  over  night  there,  and  only- 
dines  in  this  paradise  two  or  three  times  a  year  when  he 
desires  to  show  the  place  to  some  invited  guests.  He  is 
an  old  bachelor  and  withal  very  charitable.  A  short  time 
ago  he  gave  some  one  of  the  city  charities  8,000  kronen 
and,  in  addition  to  this  gift,  he  ag^reed  to  open  to  the  public 
this  garden  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  each  week  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  charging  an  admission  fee  of  a  krone 
each.  As  it  is  a  delightful  place  to  spend  an  afternoon  and 
at  the  same  time  aid  a  charity  which  appeals  to  the  better 
classes  throughout  the  city,  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  put  on 
your  best  clothes  and  go.  '  I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen 
more  elegantly  gowned  ladies  in  one  afternoon,  or  finer 
turnouts  with  gorgeous  glooms.  The  gate  receipts,  at 
these  openings,  average  six  to  eight  hundred  kronen  per 
day — a  krone  being  2ij4  cents  of  our  money.  But  the 
garden!  No  man's  pen  can  describe  it.  There  is  no  fruit 
or  flower  indigenous  to  this  climate,  neither  flowering  shrub 
or  ornamental  tree  not  found  in  this  garden,  while  his  foun- 
tains and  pools  are  fed  from  his  own  waterworks.  There 
was  fruit  in  every  stage  from  bud  to  over-ripeness,  and 
blooming  vines  and  plants  in  such  profusion  as  to  fairly 
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craze  all  lovers  of  flowers.  There  were  orchids  enough  to 
bedeck  a  hundred  bridal  parlors.  There  were  acres  and 
acres  of  his  small  fruits,  flowering  vines  and  most  brilliant 
flowers  under  glass  roof,  but  all  the  hardier  varieties  were 
in  the  open.  I  saw  apple  and  pear  trees,  perhaps  a  dozen 
years  old  or  more,  laden  with  fruit  and  yet  the  tree  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  tree, 
in  its  extreme  tender  youth,  had  been  gracefully  twined 
around  a  large  horizontal  wire  made  firm  to  short  posts. 
Some  of  the  trees  would  be  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long  with 
branches  trimmed  short,  in  fact  all  branches  inclined  to 
grow  upward  had  been  entirely  cut  away.  What  a  boon 
if  this  had  only  been  the  fashion  in  my  boyhood  days!  I 
could  have  lain  flat  on  my  stomach  or  stood  on  my  head 
while  I  filled  myself  with  our  neighbor's  apples,  and  thus 
spared  my  mother  the  sewing  on  of  many  a  "gallus"  but- 
ton lost  in  "shinning*'  up  those  old  trees.  Shrubs  were 
trimmed  and  vines  trained  in  all  sorts  of  unique  ways 
while  the  many  beds  of  flowers  traced  by  curving  paths  and 
interspersed  with  miniature  lawns  suggested  some  fairy 
landscape  in  a  world  we  had  visited  for  the  first  time.  If 
this  rich  man  ever  finds  his  way  through  the  Pearly  Gates 
I  am  sure  the  Lord  will  have  need  of  him  in  the  garden  of 
Paradise.  The  angels  would  hardly  recognize  the  place 
after  Nathaniel  had  bossed  the  job  for  a  year  or  two. 

I  fortunately  got  an  interview  of  a  few  moments  with 
the  garden  foreman  and  from  him  learned  that  he  was  at 
present  employing  over  a  hundred  hands,  and  that  he  al- 
ways used  as  many  during  the  cultivating  season.  Of 
course  many  of  these  are  gate  porters,  guards,  grooms  and 
other  servants,  and  when  we  consider  that  not  a  penny's 
worth  is  sold  from  this  garden  and  that  its  owner  does 
not  take  a  half  dozen  meals  a  year  at  this  summer  home — 
only  rides  out  there  occasionally  with  friends — what  a  hor- 
rible example  this  man  must  be  to  the  socialist  while  men 
like  you  and  me  are  compelled  to  sympathize  with  one 
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who  finds  it  such  a  task  to  spend  his  money.  This  garden 
ground,  without  improvements,  similarly  situated  in  Chi- 
cago, would  sell-  for  a  half  million  dollars,  and  I  doubt  not 
it  is  worth  full  as  much  here;  and  to  this  capital  invested 
he  adds  the  expense — and  it  must  be  something  enormous 
— of  the  equipment,  and  the  wages  of  a  hundred  men,  land- 
scape artists  and  gardeners,  foremen  and  laborers,  and  even 
then  to  him  it  only  excites  a  passing  interest. 

I  would  give  a  penny  to  know  this  man's  thoughts  when 
he  sees,  as  I  have  many  times  seen  in  Vienna,  women 
toiling  to  the  top  of  high  ladders  with  hods  of  brick  or 
mortar  on  their  shoulders;  what  he  thinks  of  the  long 
day's  toiler  who  stands  on  his  feet  twelve  hours  and  eats 
a  mouthful  of  dry  bread  for  his  lunch  between  collection 
of  fares  on  a  street  bus,  a  position  for  which  he  pays  his 
employer  a  stated  monthly  sum  and  then  takes  his  chances 
Of  supporting  himself  and  his  family  from  the  hellers  (cop- 
per coin  representing  one-fifth  of  a  cent),  gratuitously 
handed  him  by  the  passengers  who  are  aware  of  the  terms 
of  his  hard  contract;  what  he  thinks  of  the  conductors  and 
motormen  on  the  street  car. lines  of  Vienna,  who  toil  the 
year  out  without  a  Sunday  off  and  are  obliged  to  support 
themselves  and  families  on  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  day,  out 
of  which  they  have  to  pay  rent.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
gratuitous  hellers  of  sympathetic  passengers  these  em- 
ployes, too,  would  go  very  hungry.  How  much  of  this  bus 
and  street  railway  stock  does  Mr.  Rothschild  hold?  I  don't 
know,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  held  the  most 
of  it.  Whose  ever  fault  it  is,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
frame  an  excuse,  I  think,  for  these  g^nding  contracts — ^an 
excuse  that  will  stand  the  test  at  Peter's  Gate  up  yonder. 

Speaking  of  bus  and  street  car  service  in  this  city  re- 
minds me  of  a  most  extraordinary  rule  which  pertains  to 
both,  viz.,  they  double  the  fares  on  Sunday  and  all  holi- 
days—a direct  thrust  and  hardship  upon  the  poor  and  labor- 
ing classes.     My  observation  is  that  the  busses  and  cars 
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are  always  quite  crowded  enough,  but  on  Sundays  and 
religious  holidays — of  which  there  are  many — they  are  un- 
comfortably full,  hence  the  less  necessity  for  any  such 
rule.  It  is  the  only  place  in  all  Europe  that  I  have  found 
this  custom  to  prevail,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  an  unheard 
of  thing  in  America.  It  is  hardly  an, extenuating  circum- 
stance to  say  that  fares  are  very  low  here — 2  to  4  cents, 
according  to  distance — ^for  if  the  necessity  of  putting  up 
the  fares  exists  at  all,  the  better-to-do  classes  who  ride 
all  the  week  should  be  the  ones  to  "put  up." 

It  was  our  great  luck  to  strike  a  good  opera  season  in 
Vienna,  though  we  have  only  been  twice,  first  to  see  "Aida." 
This  is  by  Verdi,  who  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  composer 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  It  was  the  twenty-ninth  opera  he 
had  written  and  good  judges  call  it  his  best.  He  composed 
it  for  the  khedive  of  Egypt  in  1871.  It  was  to  especially 
celebrate  the  completion  of  two  great  events,  viz.,  the  Suez 
canal  and  their  Grand  Opera  House  at  Cairo  in  the  opening 
of  which  "Aida"  was  to  be  the  initial  performance.  It  was 
performed  here  the  other  night  by  the  same  company  of 
distinguished  artists  who  rendered  it  in  Vienna  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  This  opera  is  a 
war  love  story  based  on  an  Egyptian  myth  way  back  of 
Joseph's  time,  when  the  capitol  was  at  Memphis.  Many 
of  the  scenes  are  laid  along  the  Nile.  We  had  the  story  in 
good  English  and  the  stage  effects  possessed  an  especial 
interest  for  us  which  would  have  been  impossible  but  for 
our  recent  visit  to  that  country  and  some  familiarity  with 
its  ancient  customs,  people  and  most  of  the  scenic  effects. 

The  last  opera  we  attended  is  one  of  Wagner's — "Rhine- 
gold."  There  were  not  so  many  artistic  singers  in  this  as 
in  "Aida,"  but  the  stage  effects  and  orchestral  music  were 
the  most  beautiful  and  often  the  most  wierd  I  have  ever 
witnessed. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  Vienna  music  perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter mention  the  fact  that  a  few  evenings  since  we  had  the 
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great  pleasure  of  listening  to  Sousa  s  American  band.  He 
is  touring  Europe  and  it  so  happened  we  could  hear  him  in 
one  of  Vienna's  fine  gardens.  He  had  thousands  for  his 
audience  and  as  the  world's  great  masters  in  music  both 
live  and  teach  in  Vienna,  everybody — except  Americans — 
had  come  to  listen,  to  criticise  and  compare  this  much 
celebrated  band  with  their  own  best  musicians,  and  nobody 
was  more  conscious  of  that  fact  than  Sousa  himself.  The! 
program  was  largely  from  the  old  classics.  The  way  he 
captured  that  immense  audience  was  quite  American.  He 
took  it  by  storm.  Most  of  his  encores  were  our  national 
airs  that  had  their  birth  during  the  Revolution  and  our 
war  of  '6i  to  '65.  The  Austrians  simply  went  wild  over 
these  and  would  call  them  back  two,  three  and  even  four 
times  and  get  a  different  one  almost  every  time.  Of  course 
there  were  many  Americans  in  the  audience  who  did  not 
take  any  pains  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  ova- 
tion, for  they  were  feeling  very  much  at  home  for  two  or 
three  hours  themselves.  Hundreds  if  not  thousands  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  music  of  many  of  our  national  airs, 
the  names  of  which  they  were  familiar  with. 

The  Crown  jewels  of  Austria  are  really  worth  seeing, 
and  so  many  Vienna  visitors  are  aware  of  that  fact  that 
one  has  to  give  reference  and  procure  his  ticket  the  day 
before  his  intended  visit  in  order  that  the  authorities  may 
be  able  to  control  the  size  of  the  crowd.  This  apartment 
in  the  King's  palace  is  not  large  and  an  audience  of  seventy 
to  a  hundred  makes  a  full  house.  Here  one  can  see  nearly 
all  the  robes  and  crowns  of  past  Emperors  and  Empresses 
of  Austria,  the  crowns  benig  especially  brilliant  with  costly 
stones.  The  jewels  of  female  royalty  were  sparkling  in 
their  magnificence,  one  of  which  contained  as  many  as 
548  brilliants.  The  collection  of  jewels  is  of  enormous 
value,  containing  not  only  those  of  the  Austrian  crown  but 
those  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  beheaded  Queen  of  France. 
Often  the  center  piece  of  some  cluster  was  an  enormous 
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diamond  worth  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  while  the  celebrated  Florentine  diamond — now  the 
principal  ornament  in  a  lady's  hat-clasp — weighs  133  carats 
and  is  valued  at  $287,000.  If  my  wife  insisted  on  more  than 
one  of  these  in  her  headgear  I  should  immediately  an- 
nounce my  policy,  millions  for  war  but  not  another  cent 
for  hat  pins.  Among  the  most  brilliant  robes  and  decora- 
tions were  those  of  that  ancient  order  of  the  "Golden 
Fleece,"  to  which  it  seems  most  all  of  European  royalty  be- 
longed in  ye  olden  times.  It  must  have  been  a  society 
strictly  for  the  "four  hundred,"  for  each  individual  regalia 
certainly  cost  way  into  the  thousands.  I  noted  one  jewel 
or  insignia  of  the  "Golden  Fleece"  which  was  composed 
of  150  brilliants,  with  a  central  solitaire  weighing  42  Cjarats. 
This  collection  of  costly  crowns  and  jewels  is  nearly  or 
quite  up  to  that  of  Russia's,  in  the  treasury  at  Moscow. 
I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  so-called  Holy  relics,  for 
one  takes  but  a  languid  interest — seeing  in  almost  every 
great  church  center  in  Europe  the  identical  spear  which 
pierced  the  Savior's  side,  a  piece  of  His  coat  for  which 
the  Roman  soldier's  rafHed,  a  piece  of  the  original  wood 
and  a  spike  from  the  Cross,  a  hand  (mummified  and  ghast- 
ly) from  the  arm  of  one  of  the  disciples,  a  tooth  from  the 
jaw  of  some  old  saint  and  the  like,  some  of  them  in  gold 
and  costly  cases.  Part  of  this  treasury  exhibit  has  been 
removed  to  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Art-History,  where 
I  noticed  a  large  bouquet  made  entirely  of  precious  stones 
and  costing  thirty-thousand  dollars.  This  was  a  present 
from  Maria  Theresa  to  her  husband.  There  is  no  record 
that  Maria  always  kept  this  princely  gift  on  her  own  pri- 
vate drawing  room  table  but  I  have  my  suspicions;  how- 
ever, no  matter  about  that,  but  I  do  want  the  reader  to 
think  of  how  many  noiseless  and  stealthy  raids  she  must 
have  made  on  Francis'  trowsers  while  he  was  sleeping 
to  be  able  to  make  a  present  like  that.  Was  it  right? 
In  the  same  case   with  this  elegant  bouquet  there  is 
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probably  the  most  valuable  stone  on  ezliibitkm,  a  Htm- 
gSLTiSLn  opal,  full  as  large  as  a  big  man's  fist  and  perfectly 
pure.    It  is  valued  by  experts  at  an  even  million  dollars. 

But  ndt  to  surfeit  the  reader  with  too  much  brilliancy 
and  treasure,  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  other  side 
of  life.  Go  with  me  to  the  basement  of  the  Capuchin 
church  and  here  we  find  the  mortal  remains  of  Austria's 
Emperors  and  Empresses  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
arranged  in  costly  sarcophagi  around  the  walls  like  so 
many  house  plants  put  away  for  the  winter.  Indeed  this 
unique  cemetery  is  not  confined  alone  to  Emperors  and 
Empresses.  There  are  many  costly  caskets  containing  the 
remains  of  less  noted  royalty.  The  whole  place  impresses 
you  as  a  cellar  that  has  been  ''banked  up"  and  darkened 
against  a  cold  winter.  The  American's  interest  is  likely 
to  center  in  but  few  of  these  sarcophagL  That  double  one 
in  prominent  position  contains  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
and  her  husband,  Francis  I.,  by  far  the  most  ornate  and 
costly  of  any  in  this  vault.  A  few  feet  away  is  the  sar- 
cophagus of  poor  Maximilian,  of  Mexican  notoriety.  A 
few  years  ago  I  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  he  fell  back 
dead  on  his  coarse  pine  coffin,  dead  by  the  bullets  of  his 
executioners,  little  thinking'  then  I  would  ever  stand  beside 
his  bronze  casket  in  his  native  land.  Beside  him  lies  a 
suicide,  the  only  son  of  the  present  Emperor,  Prince  Ru- 
dolph, who  was  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne.  Once  happily 
married  he  became  infatuated  with  another  woman,  and 
thinking  to  end  the  scandal  both  went  out  together  and 
killed  themselves. 

But  here  is  another  sarcophagus  that  compels  your  in- 
terest for  it  is  loaded  with  choicest  blooms  that  must  have 
been  plucked  that  very  morning.  You  ask  the  guide  and 
learn  that  it  contains  the  casket  of  the  good  Empress 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  present  Emperor,  In 
1898  she  was  butchered  at  a  summer  resort  by  the  hand 
of  an  anarchist,  being  stabbed  in  the  back  with  a  knife. 
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In  such  a  presence  no  effort  of  the  will  can  keep  back 
thoughts  of  Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinley,  or  refrain 
from  genuine  sympathy  for  the  old  Emperor  whose  only 
son  went  wrong  and  then  suicided  and  whose  wife  was  so 
malignantly  murdered.  This  vault  also  contains  the  ashes 
of  Marie  Louise,  last  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  their  only 
son.  There  are  very  many  other  sarcophagi  but  they  con- 
tain the  caskets  of  personages  less  known  to  our  readers. 

A  year  ago  we  should  have  found  the  art  galleries  and 
museums  of  this  city  very  interesting  because  they  are  a 
full  average  of  those  of  Antwerp,  Stockholm,  Moscow  and 
Berlin.  Their  museums  are  even  richer  in  the  treasures 
they  contain,  but  a  confirmed  tramp  is  so  constituted  that 
the  things  he  sees  this  year  must  be  better  than  those  he 
went  wild  over  last  year,  or  else  he  has  no  particular  inter- 
est in  them,  and  this  seems  to  be  our  experience  in  Vienna. 
The  Louvre  of  Paris  and  the  galleries  of  Dresden,  Florence 
and  Rome,  seem  to  dwarf  all  others.  In  spite  of  yourself 
you  cannot  leave  these  out  of  your  comparisons,  so  that 
the  few  works  of  Raphael  and  the  many  of  Del  Sarta, 
Vicheo,  Titian,  Van  Dyke,  Rubens,  Murillo  and  Snyder, 
seen  in  the  Vienna  gfalleries  with  their  Austrian  settings 
somehow  fail  to  impress  you  as  did  the  works  of  these  same 
masters  when  you  first  viewed  them.  While  any  one  of 
them  would  be  very  striking  and  elicit  great  admiration, 
hanging  in  your  own  parlor,  they  don't  so  appeal  to  you 
in  the  gallery. 

Thursday,  June  nth,  is  the  great  religious  holiday  of 
Vienna.  It  is  called  or  known  as  "Corpus  Christi  day." 
The  elements  of  Holy  Communion  are  carried  in  a  street 
procession  while  the  priests  celebrate  High  Mass  under  a 
portable  canopy.  But  the  feature  of  the  occasion  is  the 
procession.  Temporary  altars  are  erected  at  intervals 
along  the  line  of  march  through  the  city,  at  each  of  which 
a  brief  service  is  held  and  at  the  conclusion  the  line 
of  march  is  slowly  taken  up  again.    A  temporary  wooden 
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pavement  lightly  covered  with  fresh  mown  grass  is  laid  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  for  the  marchers.  The  procession 
is  headed  by  several  hundred  priests  and  under-priests, 
all  with  heads  uncovered,  and  carrying  many  banners. 
Then  follow  the  students  of  religious  schools,  various  civic 
and  religious  orders,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  city  staff, 
the  various  ambassadors  and  court  officials,  all  "uncovered" 
but  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  brilliant  uniforms.  Preced- 
ing the  moving  canopy,  in  which  the  priests  are  burning 
incense  and  celebrating  mass,  the  many  generals  of  the 
army  are  marching  in  their  brilliant  uniforms,  and  immedi- 
ately following  the  canopy  walks  the  Emperor  himself, 
also  with  bared  head.  By  his  side  and  following  are  his 
personal  body  guard  in  uniforms  of  great  splendor.  These 
are  followed  by  two  companies  of  cavalry,  the  first  being 
Austrians  on  black  thoroughbred  mounts,  and  the  second 
Hungarians  on  gray  steeds  of  high  metal.  These  consti- 
tuted the  rear  of  the  procession.  It  was  a  fine  morning 
and  we  had  elevated  seats  within  20  feet  of  the  passing 
column.  The  procession  was  not  imposing  in  its  length 
but  very  gorgeous  in  its  makeup  of  priestly  robes  and 
striking  uniforms.  Francis  Joseph  makes  only  the  third 
Emperor  or  King  we  have  seen  in  Europe.  The  others, 
somehow,  have  managed  to  keep  out  of  our  way. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

Among  the  Bohemians — A  Second  Land  of  Paradise — 
Unique  Prague — Huss  the  Martyr — Social  Customs — 
An  Old  Bridge— Tile  Marvels  of  Carlsbad  Baths— Re- 
ligion of  the  "Side  Curl"— Warts  and  "Stump  Waters- 
Making  Hay  while  the  Sun  Shines — An  Experience  in 
a  Jewish  Synagogue — Punctured  Pride — Fourth  of  July. 

We  had  another  month  to  spare  before  going  to  the  far 
east  so  we  are  taking  a  trip  through  Bohemia — an  Austrian 
state — ^and  Bavaria,  one  of  the  German  provinces.  Our 
ride  to  Prague  is  for  the  most  part  through  Bohemia. 
This  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  scarcely  second  to  the 
better  parts  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  After  passing 
through  central  and  western  Europe  last  year  I  was  hardly 
prepared  to  find  so  rich  and  so  beautiful  a  country  through- 
out eastern  Europe,  If  there  is  a  continuous  better  strip 
of  country  in  the  United  States  than  from  Bulgaria  to  the 
Baltic  sea  I  have  yet  to  discover  it.  Bohemia  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  Iowa  and  for  the  most  part  possesses  a  magnificent 
soil.  If  it  were  in  small  holdings  with  individual  homes 
and  out-buildings  like  those  of  our  middle  west  it  would 
be  a  second  paradise.  We  stop  off  three  days  at  the  old 
city  of  Prague — the  capital  of  Bohemia.  Although  Prague 
only  goes  back  in  history  some  1,200  years  it  is  one  of  the 
most  odd  and  unique  cities  we  have  yet  seen.  Modern 
architecture  scarcely  has  a  foothold  here,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter it  has  a  style  all  its  own  as  compared  with  other  Euro- 
pean cities.  It  might  correctly  be  called  the  city  of  "peaked 
roofs,"  some  of  which  are  so  pointed  and  steep  that  none 
but  a  fly  would  hazard  the  ascent.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  old  towers  about  the  city,  some  of  which,  at  one 
time,  were  a  part  of  the  city  walls.  They  have  been  kept 
in  good  repair  and  are  strikingly  ornamental  to  the  old 
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town  because  of  their  great  height  and  sharp  Gothic  roofs. 
They  are  of  such  size  that  the  arch  through  them,  at  street 
grade,  becomes  one  of  the  city  thoroughfares.  We  spent 
an  afternoon  with  guide  in  visiting  the  old  citadel  and 
Cathedral  which,  for  centuries,  witnessed  the  crowning  of 
so  many  kings  when  Bohemia  knew  no  foreign  master. 
They  are  now  erecting  a  more  modern  front  and  new 
towers  now  near  enough  complete  to  show  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  few  most  imposing  cathedrals  in 
Europe.  The  Royal  chapel  remains  just  as  when  her  last 
kings  were  crowned.  In  this  I  noticed,  instead  of  the  usual 
frescoes,  the  side  walls  were  inlaid  with  Bohemia's  precious 
stones — polished  until  they  shone  like  jewels — a  style  of 
finish  I  have  noted  nowhere  else.  The  choir  and  some  of 
the  other  chapels  are  lavishly  decorated.  In  one  of  these 
stands  a  shrine  said  to  consist  of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  silver. 
They  not  only  crowned  their  kings  in  this  cathedral  but 
for  hundreds  of  years  they  buried  them  here  and  honored 
their  last  resting  place  with  titting  monument.  The  most 
interesting  church  we  visited  was  the  Tlynkirche — ^the  old 
church  of  "the  Hussites,"  established  in  1360.  From  this 
pulpit  Huss  won  his  martyrdom.  As  a  religious  reformer 
he  was  to  Bohemia  what  Luther  was  to  Germany  nearly 
200  years  later.  Huss  graduated  with  high  honors  at  the 
Prague  university  and  later  became  its  president,  but  in 
his  riper  years  renounced,  in  part,  the  Catholic  faith.  This 
led  to  a  conviction  of  heresy  on  the  trial  of  which  he  was 
denied  a  representative  to  plead  his  case,  or  to  speak  fully 
himself,  in  his  own  behalf.  Immediately  following  his  trial 
he  was  given  opportunity  to  recant  and  upon  refusing  to 
do  so,  was  taken  out  and  burned  at  the  stake  July  6th, 
1415.  But  Protestantism  did  not  go  out  with  the  ashes  of 
Huss.  It  lived  on  and  on  through  bitter  persecutions  and 
religious  wars,  which  for  their  fierceness  and  atrocity  have 
no  parallel  in  our  times.  But  the  final  struggle  for  Bo- 
hemia had  to  come.    It  took  place  on  a  hilltop  just  west 
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of  Prague,  Nov.  8th,  1620.  The  armies  of  Protestantism 
under  Frederick  V.  went  down  before  the  Catholic  legions 
of  Maximilian,  of  Bavaria,  and  Bohemia  has  remained 
almost  solidly  Catholic  to  this  day.  The  other  day  we 
passed  in  full  sight  of  the  monument — ^though  not  origi- 
nally intended  as  such — ^that  now  marks  this  battlefield, 
viz.,  a  huge  Chateau  in  the  form  of  a  star.  This  battle, 
in  a  sense,  was  fateful  to  Bohemia,  for  it  installed  a  nar- 
rowness, ignorance  and  bigotry  from  which  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  her  broader  and  better  citizenship  fled, 
and  even  yet  for  the  same  reasons,  Bohemia's  best  blood 
is  flowing  to  more  liberal  shores.  To-day  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Prague,  Chicago  has  a  larger  Bohemian  population 
than  any  city  in  the  mother  country. 

We  were  at  Prague  over  Sunday  and  as  our  custom  is, 
hunted  up  an  English  service.  This  was  held  in  a  large 
dining  room  of  a  hotel,  with  about  every  seat  taken,  al- 
though it  was  a  rainy  day.  Here  we  had  a  good  sermon 
from  Dr.  Clark — a  New  Englander  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Board,  who  is  not  only  an  evangelist  but  is  also 
at  the  head  of  the  American  Bible  work  for  the  Austrian 
Empire.  I  wish  I  had  a  kodak  that  I  might  bring  home 
with  me  the  faces  of  some  of  these  men  we  occasionally 
meet  engaged  in  Mission  work  over  here.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  prolonged  sacrifices  they  are  making,  and 
their  intense  yearning  for  souls  that  reflects  a  soul  life 
into  their  own  face  such  as  artists,  for  all  time,  have 
striven  to  give  to  that  of  the  Savior.  Clark's  was  such  a 
face.  He  cordially  greeted  us  after  the  sermon  and  in 
response  to  our  questions  spoke  of  his  work.  He  has  four 
Missions  or  small  churches  in  Prague  and  16,  all  told, 
in  the  Empire  of  Austria,  with  a  membership  of  1200. 
He  playfully  called  himself  a  missionary  not  from  but  for 
America.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  him  that  Dr. 
Adams,  who  has  charge  of  a  large  Bohemian  work  in  Chi- 
cago, had  once  been  his  co-worker  in  Prague,  and  he  also 
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sent  to  America  Shaufler  who  has  long  been  in  chargd  of 
the  Bohemian  work  at  Cleveland.  He  is  a  forceful  writer 
and  largely  successful  in  his  ministry.  A  number  con- 
verted under  Dr.  Clark  over  here  are  preaching  to  Bo- 
hemian communities  in  nearly  every  one  x)f  our  western 
states.  In  addition  to  their  Evangelistic  services,  he  and 
his  assistants  sell  an  average  of  1,500  Bibles  a  week.  All 
this  work  is  done  without  the  aid  of  school  or  college — his 
only  equipment  being  the  two  jewels,  a  Christian  educa- 
tion and  a  Christian's  consecration.  The  scope  of  his  field 
is  really  from  Russia  to  the  two  Dakotas.  Do  you  wonder 
that  his  face  glows  as  from  some  hidden  power? 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  Bohemia  lives  out  of 
doors.  If  he  is  a  business  man  he  meets  his  wife  and 
family  in  the  late  afternoon  at  one.  of  the  many  parks  or 
gardens  to  which  they  have  preceded  him.  If  he  is  a  man 
of  leisure  he  goes  there  with  them  in  the  early  afternoon. 
Under  inviting  shade  you  will  see  acres  of  cafe  tables  and 
in  the  midst  thereof  a  band  stand.  Here  they  sit  about 
tables  in  family  group,  or  perchance  with  neighbors  and 
friends.  The  table  bears  light  refreshments,  including 
sundry  drinks.  It  may  be  coffee,  tea,  hot  or  cold  milk  or 
beer.  Here  they  sit,  nibble  and  gossip  away  the  afternoon 
while  they  listen  to  delightful  music  by  the  band.  Some 
of  the  more  elderly  dames  were  plying  their  needles  vig- 
orously with  their  knitting  and  crochet  work,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  indifferent  idlers,  sandwiching  good 
music  with  light  refreshments  and  mild  drinks — in  no 
sense  an  ideal  life,  and  yet  how  tempting  to  all  save  to 
the  earnest  and  strenuous  man.  At  night  it  seemed  to  be 
about  unanimous.  Every  Garden  in  the  city  had  its  band 
of  music  and  its  happy  throngs,  chatting  away  the  hours 
in  sweet  converse  while  they  sip,  nibble  and  smoke.  I 
see  now  as  I  never  saw  before,  why  our  foreign  friends  in 
Chicago  make  such  a  fight  for  the  "Beer  Garden.''  His 
first  visits  to  these  gardens  over  here  were  in  his  baby 
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carriage.  They  constituted  his  very  life  and  pastime  till 
he  struck  the  shores  of  throbbing,  strenuous  America,  and 
he  can't  understand  why  any  man  should  consider  it  his 
business  to  object  to  this  style  of  life,  though  I  can  see 
a  vast  diflference  between  tfie  Gardens  in  Chicago  and 
those  over  here.  The  temperance  sentiment  in  the  two 
countries  is  so  entirely  different  that  the  Beer  Garden  of 
Chicago  largely  fosters  the  "bum"  element  while  over  here 
I  have  not  noticed  anything  like  the  racket  and  indecorum 
sometimes  witnessed  in  our  church  sociables  at  home.  I 
have  not  seen  one  individual  such  as  our  readers  know 
as  a  '1)um,"  about  these  Gardens.  Their  patronage  in- 
cludes the  genteel  and  refined  of  the  city,  and  for  some 
reason  their  social  habits  seem  to  make  no  drunkards. 
Indeed  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  drunken  man  siAce  I  left 
England. 

Before  leaving  this  quaint  old  city  of  Prague,  walk  with 
me  to  its  oldest  bridge — Karle-Bruck — a  bridge  visited 
annually  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  religious  pil- 
grims. It  is  now  550  years  old — an  arched  structure  nearly 
a  third  of  a  mile  long,  wholly  of  stone,  standing  on  sixteen 
piers.  Its  two  abutments  and  these  sixteen  buttresses  are 
each  adorned  with  statuary,  groups  of  saints,  martyrs  and 
heroes.  But  its  chief  interest  centers  in  the  arch  of  the 
great  tower  through  which  pours  the  traffic  of  teams  and 
footmen  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other.  That  de- 
cided defeat  of  November,  1620,  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Prague,  had  sealed  the  fate  of  Protestantism  for  centuries 
in  Bohemia,  and  high  up  in  this  arch, .  the  conquerors 
strung  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  nobles,  and  there  they 
hung  as  a  menace  to  those  who  differed  with  them  in 
matters  of  religious  faith,  for  ten  years.  It  was  the  Appo- 
mattox of  Protestantism,  but  on  that  occasion  there  was 
no  magnanimous  Commander,  in  a  plain,  undress  uniform, 
to  say  to  the  vanquished — "Take  your  horses  with  you. 
You  will  need  them  to  cultivate  your  lands." 
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And  here  is  Carlsbad.  This  little  city  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand people  is  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  German 
Empire,  ten  miles  over  into  Bohemia.  It  has  been  a  water- 
ing place  and  more  or  less  a  health  resort  for  more  than 
700  years.  King  Charles  the  IV.  was  among  its  early 
patrons  and  among  the  first  to  discover  the  healthfulness 
of  these  baths,  hence  the  name  of  the  village  and  the 
springs,  viz.,  Charles'  Baths.  Probably  no  mineral  springs 
in  all  the  world  are  so  widely  known  or  so  justly  famous. 
Its  "season"  is  three  to  four  months  and  its  annual  pat- 
ronage forty  to  fifty  thousand  invalids.  The  town  itself 
is  of  most  romantic  situation.  The  business  portion  of  it 
straggles  along  both  banks  of  a  little  mountain  stream  that 
meanders  through  a  range  of  very  high  hills,  its  right  bank 
rising  almost  abruptly  for  a  thousand  feet,  while  on  the 
left  the  hills  are  not  quite  so  high  or  so  abrupt.  The  nu- 
merous ravines  cutting  down  out  of  these  hills  at  various 
angles  to  the  stream  have  become  the  streets  of  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  town.  I  don't  think  a  dozen  consecu- 
tive rods  of  either  stream  or  ravine  could  be  found  that 
are  perfectly  straight,  so  you  can  imagine  what  a  crazy 
labyrinth  this  old  village  is.  Nothing  straight,  nothing 
square.  No  back  yards,  and  if  there  is  a  neighbor  in  the 
rear  the  foundation  of  his  house  is  higher  than  the  roof 
of  the  house  in  front  of  him.  The  springs  rise  near  the 
river  bank  and  are  distributed  along  at  various  intervals 
for  nearly  a  mile.  Perhaps  not  more  than  half  of  them  arc 
natural  openings,  the  balance  being  artificial.  Indeed  both 
the  artificial  and  natural  openings  have  to  be  freed  from  in- 
crustations every  few  months  or  their  passages  are  wholly 
stopped  and  a  "gusher"  is  forced  in  some  locality  where 
it  IS  not  wanted.  All  these  natural  and  artificial  outlets 
have  but  one  common  fountain,  as  the  analysis  of  the 
water  shows.  The  whole  village  is  underlaid  with  a  pecu- 
liar shale  rock,  and  piercing  this  anywhere  starts  a  flow 
from  this  seething  cauldron  whose  proportions  are  scarcely 
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less  than  a  moderate  lake.  The  water  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda  and  com- 
mon salt.  The  fountain  itself  is  nearly  or  quite  at  boiling 
heat,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  various 
deliveries  through  the  town  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
flow  and  the  distance  it  has  to  pass  in  reaching  the  surface 
at  any  one  of  the  so-called  springs.  Each  spring  bears 
some  name,  classical  or  otherwise.  After  careful* examina- 
tion by  local  physicians  the  thousands  of  patients  are  as- 
signed among  these  various  springs  according  to  tempera- 
ture as  suggested  by  the  ailments  and  physical  conditions 
of  the  patients,  and  somewhat  the  same  course  is  followed 
in  assigning  you  the  style  and  character  of  your  bath,  for 
the  invalid  both  bathes  and  drinks.  The  treatment  con- 
sists of  a  three  weeks'  course  of  drinking,  bathing,  dieting 
and  much  outdoor  walking  among  the  surrounding  hills 
and  forests.  The  usual  prescription  is  three  glasses  before 
breakfast.  At  least  fifteen  minutes  must  elapse  between 
glasses  and  not  a  morsel  of  anything  to  eat  for  an  hour 
after  the  last  glass ;  and  the  dieting  is  brutal,  in  most  cases 
cutting  out,  among  other  things,  butter  and  coffee.  In 
our  own  case,  bread  is  about  the  only  thing  Mrs.  C.  and 
I  have  in  common.  By  advice  of  several  physicians  I  am 
taking  the  treatment  to  eradicate,  if  possible,  from  my  sys- 
tem the  eccentricities  of  an  abnormal  circulation.  My  wife 
is  taking  the  treatment  presumably  because  she  never 
wants  me  to  have  anything  in  which  she^  doesn't  share. 
She  calls  it,  however,  indigestion.  These  springs  have 
never  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  medical  syn- 
dicates or  capitalists.  The  village  corporation  owns  the*., 
all,  and  although  but  a  little  city  of  16,000  it  has  had  the 
nerve  to  go  in  debt  about  four  million  dollars  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  various  springs,  and  to  make  the  town 
and  its  environs  more  attractive  to  invalids  who  come  here 
by  the  thousands.  They  have  erected  many  large  build- 
ings over  and  adjacent  to  these  springs,  expensive  build- 
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ings  and  of  various  types  of  architecture,  bath  houses  and 
beautiful  colonnades  where  the  drinker  can  enjoy  long 
promenades  while  taking  his  cups,  rain  or  shine.  Restau- 
rants and  cafes,  beautiful  gardens  and  paths  and  prome- 
nades are  everywhere.  The  paths  extend  into  the  hills  for 
miles  around  and  in  all  possible  directions  and  of  every 
possible  elevation.  It  is  said  one  can  take  a  different  walk 
for  every  day  in  the  year  at  Carlsbad,  An  American  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  sweetness  and  cleanliness  of  this 
little  city  until  he  comes  here.  Its  streets  and  promenades 
are  swept  daily  with  brooms  made  of  small  brush.  Its 
paths,  way  into  the  country,  are  cleaned  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  little  river  has  nice  retaining  walls,  holding  both 
banks,  clear  through  the  town,  and  for  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  its  bottom  is  laid  in  a  cement  concrete — like  our 
modern  sidewalks — and  the  other  morning  I  saw  men,  in 
rubber  boots,  sweeping  the  bottom  of  this  stream.  Next 
year  I  presume  they  will  whitewash  it. 

All  these  buildings  and  improvements,  and  the  dailjr 
care  of  them,  cost  big  money,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  town  is  loaded  with  a  monstrous  debt.  But  they  have 
a  novel  way  of  taking  care  of  this  burden.  The  ordinary 
pilgrim  who  happens  along  for  a  few  days'  stay,  just  to  see 
the  town  and  then  go  away  to  talk  about  it  to  his  friends, 
pays  no  tax,  but  the  visitor  who  stays  more  than  a  week — 
whether  he  takes  the  treatment  or  not — pays  what  is 
called  the  "Visitor's  Tax"  in  three  grades,  viz — ist,  2d 
and  3d.  If  you  are  wealthy  or  ashamed  to  say  that  you 
are  not,  the  tax  is  $4.00  each — except  for  servants  and 
small  children;  if  comfortably  well  off  your  tax  is  $2.50 
for  each  member  of  the  family  as  above ;  if  one  is  a  worker 
for  his  daily  bread  he  pays  $1.60  for  each.  Then  all  have 
to  pay  a  "music  tax."  This  is  in  three  classes,  also,  and 
averages  about  a  dollar  per  visitor.  The  music  tax  is  to 
cover  the  expense  of  three  orchestral  bands  that  discourse 
fine  music  every  night  in  different  parts  of  the  city^  and 
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every  morning,  from  six  to  eight,  at  the  two  principal 
drinking  corridors.  It  makes  the  fifteen  minutes  between 
cups  pass  very  quickly  when  yoi|  are  walking  to  the  time 
of  some  waltz,  played  by  a  good  band.  Then  you  have  an 
added  interest  in  watching  the  crowd,  for  it's  a  crowd  no 
man  can  number,  neither  guess  its  individual  nationality. 
Imagine  a  parkway,  bordering  the  river,  as  wide  as  a  street 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long.  This  promenade  is 
almost  solid  with  people,  each  with  a  cup  in  his  or  her 
hand,  leisurely  strolling  with  the  tide  while  they  sip,  or 
becoming  a  part  of  some  eddy  that  is  making  its  way  back 
to  the  fountain  for  its  second  or  third  glass.  Chattering 
in  twos  and  threes,  using  nearly  all  the  languages  of  the 
world  and  always  in  motion,  this  throng  winds  and  un- 
winds itself  with  ceaseless  irregularity  until  the  breakfast 
hour.  A  very  reliable  agency  told  me  to-day  there  were 
13,000  visitors  here  at  present,  and  nearly  all  are  to  be 
found  in  the  morning  between  six  and  eight  along  this 
promenade,  taking  these  spring  waters. 

You  are  safe  in  guessing  that  Carlsbad  is  not  a  resort 
for  the  strictly  fashionable.  It  is  a  motley  crowd  of  health 
seekers  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  from  every  sta- 
tion in  life.  The  millionaire  has  to  take  the  same  medicine 
with  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  isn't  a  bit  fynny,  but  rather  sober 
business  with  sacrifice  of  about  all  one  would  like  to  eat 
in  the  month  of  June.  Will  it  pay?  These  waters  have 
wrought  some  wonderful  cures  and  so  this  throng  of  hu- 
manity comes  up  annually  to  these  springy  and  baths,, 
comes  with  hope,  but  not  many  will  go  back  "as  one  raised 
from  the  dead."  Many  will  be  decidedlly  helped  while  the 
great  majority  will  go  away  feeling  better  than  when  they 
came.  The  rest  from  business  cares  and  the  course  of 
treatment  would  seem  to  guarantee  at  least  the  latter  re- 
sult while  one  has  a  reasonable  basis  for  his  hope  of  per- 
manent recovery. 

These  springs  are  decidedly  efficacious  in  liver  troubles. 


I 
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One  sees  here  enough  black,  yellow  and  green  jaundice  to 
paint  a  canvas  a  mile  square.  It  occurred  to  me  the  other 
morning  while  mingling  with  the  throng  that  if  St.  Louis 
desired  a  really  unique  exhibit,  she  should  erect  a  Jaundice 
Pavilion  and  come  to  Carlsbad  for  her  exhibit.  She  could 
procure  a  thousand  subjects  here  any  morning  before 
breakfast.  But  even  these  poor  unfortunates  are  not  so 
strikingly  noticeable  as  another  quota  of  patients  whom 
I  meet  here  in  quite  large  numbers,  and  who  belong  to 
a  species  of  the  genus  homo  not  yet  classified.  On  inquir- 
ing I  find  they  belong  to  some  religious  order  among  the 
Polish  Jews.  Their  peculiarity  consists  in  wearing  "side 
curls."  Their  heads  are  shingled  like  those  of  other  gen- 
tlemen save  the  lock  in  front  of  both  ears.  This  is  allowed 
to  grow  as  long  as  it  will  and  is  twisted  into  a  "curl" 
where  it  hangs  dangling  against  the  side  of  the  face,  just 
as  sweet  as  it  can  be.  These  gentlemen  neither  shave  nor 
trim  their  beard  and  each  wears  a  long  black  gown  coming 
down  to  the  heels  and  is  buttoned  to  the  chin.  They  are 
rather  tall,  very  spare,  and  I  am  sure  John  the  Baptist 
never  looked  more  austere.  Altogether  they  present  a 
striking  contrast  in  the  throng  largely  made  up  of  thick, 
stocky  men  and  stout,  bumpy  women.  I  feel  like  sending 
them  to  a  hotel  for  a  good  square  meal. 

The  physicians  here  have  a  great  "snap."  Feeling  as 
well  as  we  do  we  would  not  think  of  calling  in  a  doctor 
or  consulting  him  more  than  once  as  to  which  of  the 
"cures"  we  better  take ;  but  here  a  consultation  which  they 
oblige  you  to  take  before  using  the  waters  is  equivalent 
to  asking  the  doctor  to  take  you  in  hand  for  three  weeks. 
The  one  I  employed  stands  very  high  with  our  American 
Consul  as  well  as  with  visiting  Americans  and  we  have 
become  quite  well  acquainted.  It  is  he  who  tells  me  that 
all  these  springs  at  Carlsbad  are  absolutely  the  same  water, 
although  the  waters  are  bottled  and  labeled  as  though 
coming  from  this,  that  or  the  other  spring  here,  and  are 
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shipped  by  the  million  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
are  prescribed  by  physicians  for  certain  troubles,  one  pre- 
ferring this  spring  and  another  that,  whereas  here  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  you  should  take  is  the  only  ques- 
tion to  determine.  The  range  is  50  degrees  to  167  degrees, 
Fahr.,  at  which  these  waters  reach  the  surface  at  the  va- 
rious springs,  but  when  bottled,  of  course,  they  are  all  one 
temperature. 

Speaking  of  his  practice  during  this  season,  he  told  me 
he  was  either  in  his  office  receiving  calls  or  in  his  carriage 
making  calls  15  hours  every  day,  with  ten  minutes  out  for 
midday  lunch,  and  even  tlien  he  only  gets  around  once 
every  three  days  to  all  his  patients.  He  is  exceedingly 
clever  in  his  profession  and  withal  very  genial  and  even 
fatherly.  He  always  calls  me  "Papa"  and  Mrs.  C. 
"Mamma" — a  distinction  never  accorded  us  in  our  own 
country ;  but  then  Republics  are  not  always  grateful  1  We 
have  another  week  here  yet,  and  it  would  only  be  a  guess 
to  say  whether  L  am  to  be  fully  relieved  of  my  annoyance 
— ^for  such  it  is  rather  than  sickness — ^but  I  can  say  I  am 
very  much  better  already  for  my  two-weeks'  treatment, 
but  Mrs.  C.  doesn't  feel  like  putting  it  quite  that  strong 
for  herself.  Whatever  these  waters  will  cure  or  will  not, 
there  is  one  thing  on  which  they  are  a  "dead  shot" — ^that's 
warts.  When  I  commenced  takfng  the  baths  I  had  a  large 
and  obtrusive  wart  on  one  of  my  knuckles.  It  is  gone, 
save  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  scarcely  enough  ttf 
be  called  a  scar,  and  that  I  confidently  expect  to  "pass  on" 
before  I  am  through. 

This  has  recalled  a  boyhood  experience.  When  I  was 
eight  or  nine  years  old  I  could  count  a  hundred  and  sixty 
warts  on  my  left  foot,  and  even  that  took  no  note  of  a 
countless  number  of  tiny  ones  which  literally  bespangled 
that  member.  A  photograph  of  that  foot  would  have  made 
a  magnificent  chart  for  a  "dot  contest" — ^a  sure  thing,  for 
there  could  have  been  no  winners.    But  to  me  it  was  se- 
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rious.  I  consulted  my  chum  and  bosom  companion,  who 
was  a  year  or  two  older  than  myself  and  I  could  therefore 
look  up  to  him  and  have  a  proper  respect  for  his  advice. 
He  looked  the  foot  over  and  gravely  decided  that  amputa- 
tion would  not  be  necessary.  (And  I  want  to  say  that 
this  kid  afterwards  became  a  physician  and  practiced  in 
St.  Louis  till  his  death.)  His  advice  was  to  wash  the  foot 
in  "stump  water,"  and  assured  me  that  the  warts  would  all 
leave  if  I  did  as  he  directed.  That  evening  I  went  after 
the  cows  then  pasturing  in  the  "old  deadening,"  as  my 
father  called  it.  After  a  long  search  I  found  a  hollow 
white  oak  stump  that  had  as  much  as  a  pail  full  of  a  dark 
liquid  in  it,  which  had  evidently  been  standing  for  some 
time.  I  took  off  my  shoe  and  stocking  and  rinsed  the  foot 
thoroughly  in  this  liquid.  I  forgot  about  the  warts  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
it  was  time  I  washed  my  foot  again  in  "stump  water,"  but, 
behold  1  upon  removing  my  sock  there  was  not  the  least 
sign  of  a  wart  on  my  foot.  Had  I  then  taken  up  the 
remedy  and  advertised  it  as  I  should  I  might  now  be  as 
rich  as  Lydia  Pinkham  or  DeWitt,  of  the  little  "Early 
Riser."  I  let  the  scheme  go  by  until  in  my  riper  years, 
when  I  demanded  reason  for  everything  proposed  for  my 
acceptance,  and  my  childlike  faith  had  been  replaced  with 
skepticism,  then  I  had  occasion  to  try  "stump  water" 
again,  this  time,  alas!  my  warts  only  thrived  on  "stump 
water."  The  simple  faith  of  my  childhood  was  lacking. 
But  now  one  can  come  to  Carlsbad,  and  smile  at  child- 
hood's simple  faith,  or  scorn  if  he  will  the  skepticism  of 
his  riper  years,  but  Mr.  Wart  has  to  "walk  the  plank"  just 
the  same. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  how  a 
little  Bohemian  city  of  16,000  people  takes  care  of  thirteen 
to  fifteen  thousand  visitors  at  one  time.  (Nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand during  June,  July  and  August.)  Let  me  tell  you. 
There  are  two  or  three  first-class  hotels  here  and  less  than 
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a  half  dozen  moderate  sized  second  class.  All  told  they 
could  not  possibly  accommodate  2,000  guests.  Aside  from 
the  shops  and  the  stores,  the  rest  of  the  town  seems  to 
have  been  built  with  reference  to  housing  the  balance  of 
the  crowd.  You  would  walk  yourself  tired  before  finding 
a  house  that  did  not  bear  the  sign  "Logis"  (lodgings). 
The  homes  of  Carlsbad  must  be  in  strong  hands,  for  the 
most  part,  for  they  are  all  built  large,  three  and  four 
stories  high,  and  arranged  with  reference  to  entertaining 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  visitors.  The  one  we  are 
in — the  Lord  Byron  (every  house  takes  a  name  here) — is 
only  of  average  size  and  it  has  24  rooms  and  seldom  is 
one  vacant  for  a  day  this  time  of  the  year.  None  of  these 
homes  are  allowed  to  give  meals  except  the  breakfast, 
and  a  breakfast  in  Europe  means  only  a  good  square  lunch 
for  a  Kansas  grasshopper.  If  the  householder  does  more 
he  must  take  out  a  license,  which  would  look  to  you  like 
the  first  payment  on  a  block  in  Chicago,  hence  the  resi- 
dence portion  is  not  a  "boarding  house"  section, 
but  a  vast  lodging  house  community  with  enough  to  eat 
in  the  morning  to  last  one  until  he  can  reach  a  restaurant 
if  he  gets  a  move  on  himself.  What  one  needs  to  eat, 
while  in  the  city,  is  fairly  cheap  and  reasonable  enough, 
but  don't  forget  these  people  have  learned  well  the  old 
adage  to  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  I  can  rent  in 
Chicago  a  comfortably  furnished  home  of  eight  or  ten 
rooms,  for  what  we  have  to  pay  for  one  fairly  good  room 
here,  viz.,  $70.00  a  month,  including  "service;"  then  we 
have  to  pay  for  our  breakfast  in  addition  to  this.  The 
American  housekeeper,  however  inclined  to  be  thrifty, 
would  find  herself  greatly  embarrassed  in  adopting  the 
methods  over  here,  and  would  need  to  practice  on  a  few 
"holdups"  before  she  could  unblushingly  face  her  would- 
be  guest  as  do  these  Bohemian  ladies.  For  instance,  I  am 
charged  two  dollars  a  day  for  existing  in  the  room.  I  pay 
the  girl  80  cents  a  week  who  does  the  room  work  on  this 
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floor.  I  have  to  pay  the  man  80  cents  a  week  who  blacks 
the  shoes  for  the  whole  house,  but  who  is  more  especially 
the  general  servant  of  the  family  about  the  house  and  yard. 
Lastly,  I  am  charged  40  cents  a  week  for  electric  light  in 
my  room.  In  my  first  week's  bill  was  sixteen  cents  for 
two  candles  which  I  had  not  lighted  and  have  not  yet. 
These  etceteras  are  a  sort  of  combination  scale  which  pre-' 
vails  throughout  the  city.  Of  course  rooms  differ  as  to 
prices,  according  to  their  desirability.  Next  winter  I  could 
get  the  same  accommodations  I  have  now  for  about  one- 
third  the  money.  We  have  a  very  nice  front  room  with 
balcony  and  could  not  ask  to  be  with  nicer  or  more  genteel 
people,  but  they  have  been  trained  and  educated  so  dif- 
ferently. It  does  not  come  to  them  as  it  would  to  your 
wife  or  mine,  to  charge  two  cents  extra  if  the  doctor  has 
ordered  you  to  weaken  your  morning  coffee  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  more  milk.  You  get  one  even  teacupful  of 
coffee  with  the  usual  order  of  milk  for  ten  cents.  It  is 
good,  strong  coffee,  and,  with  the  milk,  usually  makes 
about  two  cups.  But  there  is  no  "Pll  thank  you  for  an- 
other cup  of  coffee,"  over  here.  If  you  want  it,  it  is  ten 
cents  extra.  Just  so  with  butter.  It  is  served  in  portions. 
If  one  doesn't  make  his  rolls  and  butter  come  out  even, 
it  is  25^  cents  (12  hellers)  for  an  additional  single  portion 
of  butter.  But  the  system  has  its  credit  side  as  well.  If 
they  send  you  seven  rolls  for  breakfast  and  you  only  eat 
SIX  of  them,  they  credit  you  four-fifths  of  a  cent  for  the 
one  returned.  At  the  restaurant,  where  one  can  live  well, 
we  pay  for  just  what  we  order  and  the  diner  is  called  upon 
to  state  the  number  of  rolls  he  has  consumed  when  that 
item  goes  into  the  memorandum  bill. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  writing  so  much  of  personal 
experience  of  so  little  moment,  yet  I  take  it  that  the  things 
I  would  myself  be  glad  to  remember  as  touching  my  trip, 
are  the  fhatters  our  readers  desire  to  know  about  as  they 
relate  to  foreign  travels.    You  can  read  about  the  assas- 
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sination  of  a  king  or  the  "balance  of  power"  in  European 
politics  in  most  any  paper  or  magazine  you  pick  up,  but 
that  doesn't  coach  you  for  living  with  a  Bohemian  family 
wh^n  you  come  to  Carlsbad  to  bleach  your  liver. 

There  was  nothing  characteristically  American  going  on 
in  Carlsbad  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  so  we  thought  to  do 
something  we  had  never  done  before  in  all  our  lives,  al- 
though we  have  had  abundant  opportunities  in  Chicago, 
viz.,  attend  a  service  at  a  Jewish  Synago^e.  Carlsbad 
has  a  very  large  congregation  of  Jews,  and  as  the  4th  of 
July  came  on  Saturday  it  was  of  course  their  Sabbath.  We 
went.  Reaching  the  main  auditorium  a  little  late  we  found 
the  services  had  already  begun.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  no 
ladies  in  the  great  assemblage  and  all  the  men  with  their 
hats  on.  Partly  from  instinct  and  partly  to  teach  that 
congregation  something  of  American  politeness  and  good 
breeding,  I  removed  my  hat,  and  remained  standing  with 
the  audience.  I  noticed  I  was  being  observed  very  gen- 
erally, but  that  only  flattered  me.  I  thought  perhaps  it 
was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  in  which  I  had  been  taken 
for  some  distinguished  American  known  to  be  "abroad." 
Presently,  however,  an  official  bade  me  put  on  my  hat. 
This  had  the  effect  of  puncturing  my  vanity  and  at  the 
same  time  teaching  me  that  it  was  a  breach  of  good  man- 
ners to  remove  one's  hat  in  a  congregation  of  "God's 
chosen  people."  I  felt  awkward  and  embarrassed  through- 
out the  whole  service.  It  seemed  all  right  enough  for 
Aaron's  congregation  to  keep  their  hats  on  while  worship- 
ing that  calf,  but  I  never  read  that  Moses,  whose  laws 
and  customs  these  Jews  so  reverence,  kept  on  his  hat  dur- 
ing his  conferences  with  God  on  Mt.  Sinai  or  Nebo's 
heights,  and  I  don't  believe  he  did.  It  strikes  me  as  the 
acme  of  rudeness  not  to  remove  one's  hat  while  asking 
the  presence  of,  or  a  message  from,  the  Most  High. 

In  some  other  respects  I  noticed  our  American  church 
customs  are  quite  reversed  over  here.    I  have  said  I  only 
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saw  men  in  this  great  congregation,  but  when  I  lool^ed  up 
I  saw  only  women  in  the  galleries.  It  seems  the  two  sexes 
sit  apart  in  this  way,  the  one  up  and  the  other  down  stairs. 
Again,  there  must  have  been  three  men  in  the  congfrega- 
tion  for  every  woman,  thus  reversing  the  rule  with  us. 

The  three  different  clergymen  who  took  part  in  the  serv- 
ice were  in  cap  and  gown,  while  the  good  deacons,  in 
high  silk  hats,  sat  en  banc  beside  the  pulpit,  each  with  a 
gaudy  sash  over  his  shoulder  and  about  the  waist.  They 
were  as  distinguished  looking  and  quite  as  dignified  as  so 
many  visiting  representatives  of  royalty.  Of  course  tlfeir 
service  was  in  an  unknown  tongfue  to  us,  but  I  often  than^ 
the  Lord  since  coming  to  Europe,  that  real  music  has  but 
one  language.  Soulful  harmony,  in  whatever  language 
uttered,  only  falls  upon  the  ear  to  uplift,  edify  and  please. 
Their  music  was  fine.  In  the  afternoon  we  modestly  dec- 
orated ourselves  with  small  American  flags  and  went  forth 
for  a  leisurely  stroll,  taking  one  of  those  charming,  wind- 
ing paths  leading  up  into  the  mountains  in  all  directions 
just  outside  the  city.  When  well  up  the  side  of  this  moun- 
tain, amid  its  dense  and  cooling  shade,  sitting  in  one  of  its 
roadside  settees,  we  sang  "America"  and  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner"  about  as  loud  as  we  could  yell,  sang  them  with 
all  the  spirit  of  Americans  far  from  home.  It  was  amusing 
to  note  results.  Vagrants  with  bundles  on  their  shoul- 
ders, working  their  way  over  the  mountains,  first  halted, 
listened,  then  turned  back  or  into  other  paths.  Half 
cured  patients,  out  for  a  walk,  stood  paralyzed  while  they 
watched  us  from  some  turn  in  the  walk,  no  doubt  taking 
us  for  a  pair  of  escaped  lunatics.  On  our  return  they  gfave 
us  the  whole  path.  It  was  plain  they  had  never  felt  that 
expanding  of  the  chest  that  comes  with  our  4th  of  July. 
No,  not  in  all  Europe — save  in  little  Switzerland — are 
there  any  such  heart  swells.  In  the  evening  we  went  to 
our  usual  band  concert  and  there  we  heard  all  our  Amer- 
ican airs,  with  such  a  sprinkling  of  U.  S.  people  in  the 
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crowd  as  to  make  the  encores  very  noticeable.  And  this 
was  our  Fourth  of  July,  1903.  That  of  1902  was  spent  in 
London,  whose  special  feature  was  a  joint  expression  of 
patriotism,  the  flags  of  the  two  great  nations  everywhere 
caressing  and  kissing  each  other  in  the  breeze. 

We  find  family  life  and  association  in  Austria  and  Bo- 
hemia far  more  preferable  than  hotel  life  where  one  meets 
only  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  away  from  home.  It 
is  pleasant  to  lounge  again  in  the  front  yard  and  person- 
ally know  about  everybody  who  comes  and  goes.  Then, 
too,  one  gets  onto  matters  of  interest,  customs  and  usages 
of  the  country,  impossible  to  learn  in  hotel  life.  Our  host- 
ess, who  is  well  educated  and  speaks  good  English,  posted 
me  the  other  evening  on  Bohemia's  tax  system.  For  in- 
stance, all  lands  pay  what  is  called  a  "land  tax,"  independ- 
ent of  all  income  from  it.  In  addition  to  this,  one  is  taxed 
upon  his  or  her  gross  income.  Some  years  the  combined 
tax  IS  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  citizen's  gross  income.  Hers 
was  43  per  cent,  of  every  dollar  she  took  in  during  1902, 
and  she  did  not  speak  of  it  as  anything  frightful  at  all. 
Such  a  levy  in  Chicago  would  cause  an  insurrection  and 
civil  war,  but  here  in  Carlsbad  it  is  the  common  thing  to 
disgorge  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  received  dur- 
ing the  year  to  the  tax  collector.  Comparing  notes  with 
my  wife  on  the  "domestic"  question,  she  said  "the  girl 
who  does  your  room  work  has  been  with  us  ten  years  and 
we  are  very  sorry  we  must  lose  her  this  fall ;  she  is  going 
to  be  married,"  and  she  talked  as  kindly  about  her  as  if 
she  were  really  one  of  the  family.  She  has  some  three 
other  house  maids,  all  of  whom,  she  said,  had  been  with 
her  for  years,  and  the  man  who  shines  the  shoes  and  is 
general  porter  about  the  place  has  been  with  the  family 
in  this  particular  house  for  twenty-six  years.  Think  of 
these  terms  of  service  as  compared  with  the  ever-shifting 
procession  of  domestics  in  our  country.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  girls  of  longest  service  in  this  house  have  saved  half 
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money  enough  to  buy  a  Nebraska  farm,  and  they  will 
see  to  it  that  the  would-be  husband  has  saved  the  other 
half. 

I  wish  our  readers  might  look  up  the  street  where  this 
home  stands.  It  is  the  "Euclid"  avenue  of  Carlsbad.  Min- 
gled with  the  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees  in  every 
front  yard  are  rustic  booths  and  tiny  dining  rooms  of  metal 
frames  and  coverings,  while  chairs  and  settees  nestle  in 
every  shady  nook,  all  inviting  the  visitor  to  make  himself 
comfortable.  These  people  literally  live  in  and  enjoy  all 
their  lighter  meals  in  their  front  yards  during  the  summer 
season. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Nuremburg — Marvels  in  Stone,  Wood  and  Bronze — Ceme- 
tery Observations — ^The  Castle — Medieval  Instruments 
of  Torture — The  Faber  Pencil  Factory — Wages  of  La- 
boring Men  and  Soldiers — Munich — Miles  of  Sculpture 
— A  German  Beer  Garden — Old  Churches — Women 
Street  Sweepers — Kings  and  Their  Unhappy  Conditions 
— A  New  Way  of  "Hooking  Up"  and  Shoeing  Horses — 
On  the  Way  to  Tokio,  Japan. 

On  our  way  from  Carlsbad  to  Munich  we  stop  off  three 
days  at  the  old  city  of  Nuremberg — ^a  place  of  250,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  always  referred  to  as  the  "old  city  of  Nu- 
remburg" and  yet  it  possesses  no  authentic  history  back  of 
1050  A.  D.,  though  legends  tell  you  of  certain  events  which 
transpired  here  300  years  earlier.  Though  not  more  than 
half  as  large  as  Munich,  as  a  manufacturing  city  Nurem- 
berg is  the  most  important  in  South  Germany.  The  tour- 
ist's interest  in  the  old  town  centers  largely  in  its  old 
castle  and  churches*  and  its  many  mediaeval  buildings,  and 
to  the  further  fact  that  here  lived  and  wrought  400  years 
ago  artists  in  wood-carving,  in  stone,  in  metal  and  on  can- 
vas, who  .were  among  the  world's  masters  of  that  day. 
Throughout  the  city,  whichever  way  one  turns,  he  is  con- 
fronted with  the  works  of  some  one  or  more  of  these  an- 
cient celebrities.  The  Lutheran  church,  St.  Lawrence,  by 
far  the  finest  church  in  the  city,  possesses  two  novel  pieces 
of  great  artistic  value  belonging  to  the  period  (say  1500) 
of  which  I  write.  Adam  Krafft,  perhaps  the  greatest  artist 
in  stone  the  world  ever  knew,  was  then  a  resident  of  Nu- 
remberg, and  in  this  church  he  has  left  his  masterpiece, 
viz.,  "The  Tabernacle."  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  spire 
or  tower  to  the  height  of  65  feet  and  is  so  delicately 
wrought  in  imitation  of  lace  and  open  work  that  you  feel 
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sure  you  could  break  many  of  its  members  with  your 
hands.  The  whole  structure  rests  on  the  three  kneeling 
forms,  in  statuary,  of  Adam  Krafft  and  his  two  assistants. 
As  a  work  of  art  wholly  in  stone  I  have  seen  nothing  so 
novel  and  at  the  same  time  so  delicately  beautiful  in  its 
conception  and  its  execution,  for  it  is  enriched  with  many 
sculptures  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Christ.  Near  this 
so-called  "Tabernacle  of  the  Host"  hangs  another's  mas- 
terpiece suspended  from  the  lofty  ceiling,  viz.,  "The  Salu- 
tation." This  has  always  been  a  popular  subject  with  all 
great  artists,  but  in  this  instance  the  picture  is  carved  from 
wood.  Contemporary  with  Krafft  lived  Veit  Stoss,  an- 
other citizen  of  Nuremberg,  whose  genius  in  wood  carving 
was  no  less  in  scope  than  that  of  Adam  Krafft  in  stone. 
This  man's  works  in  wood  sculpture,  which  are  still  extant 
in  Nuremberg,  if  gathered  together,  would  fill  a  good  sized 
picture  gallery  and  would  be  almost  as  varied  in  subjects. 
You  marvel  at  the  ability  of  one  to  so  faithfully  bring  out 
human  expression  and  touches  of  nature  from  mere  wood. 
Going  to  the  old  historical  church  of  the  city,  St.  Sebal- 
dus,  we  see  more  of  Krafft's  genius  in  stone.  Under  the 
Arch  of  the  Bridal  doorway  are  the  Ten  Virgins  in  some- 
thing less  than  life  size.  The  study  is  in  the  ten  faces. 
The  plainly  embarrassed  and  disconcerted  five  easily  sug- 
gest the  "forgotten  oil,"  while  the  serene  and  happy  coun- 
tenances of  the  five  whose  lamps  are  "trimmed  and  burn- 
ing," are  strikingly  apparent.  Their  faces  are  so  easily 
read  that  they  need  no  more  than  a  mere  glance.  You  ask 
yourself  what  artist  with  brush  could  make  the  picture 
plainer.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  and  under  the 
arch  of  one  of  its  portals,  is  a  great  Bas-Relief  in  stone  by 
the  same  artist,  revealing  his  conception  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. It,  too,  is  a  marvel,  showing  what  can  be  wrought 
out  of  stone  by  the  chisel  of  a  genius.  Between  this  church 
and  St.  John's  Cemetery,  about  a  half  mile  distant,  seven 
stations  have  been  erected,  each  of  which  contains  a  large 
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bas-relief  in  stone  by  this  same  artist,  portraying  Christ  in 
as  many  different  situations  and  surroundings,  bearing  the 
cross  to  Calvary— pitiful  and  suggestive  pictures. 

But  let  us  return  to  this  ancient  church  and  enter  it. 
Standing  in  the  center  of  its  auditorium,  we  are  introduced 
to  another  of  Nuremberg's  great  artists,  its  brass  and 
bronze  founder,  Peter  Vischer,  also  a  contemporary  of 
both  Krafft  and  Stoss.  You  are  looking  at  the  Sarcopha- 
gus and  monument  of  Saint  Sebaldus,  wrought  wholly  in 
bronze.  It  weighs  eight  tons  and  represents  thirteen  years' 
work  of  this  artist  and  his  five  sons.  Any  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  parts  and  members  .of  this  monument 
would  be  impossible.  The  artist  himself  in  leather  apron, 
with  chisel  and  mallet,  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  bronze 
statuettes  decorating  its  base.  Vischer's  work,  as  an  artist 
in  bronze  and  brass,  like  that  of  Krafft  and  Stoss,  is  omni- 
present throughout  the  city.  But  there  was  a  quartette  of 
these  great  artists  at  that  time  whose  home  was  at  Nurem- 
berg and  whose  fame  as  such  has  well  nigh  girdled  the 
earth.  The  fourth,  whose  name  I  have  not  so  far  men- 
tioned, was  Albert  Durer.  In  his  day,  his  was  the  master 
brush  of  Germany,  if  indeed  he  then  had  any  superiors  in 
Italy.  Neither  Vischer  nor  Krafft  is  buried  here,  and  of 
the  other  two,  Durer  seems  to  be  the  only  one  whom  the 
city  has  honored  in  a  public  way  by  a  fine  monument. 
Visdher's  monument  is  rather  in  the  way  of  works  he  has 
left  behind  him,  like  the  public  fountains  throughout  the 
city,  all  of  which  are  quite  original  and  in  fact  unique  in 
their  way.  One  of  these — Gansemannchen  (the  Goose- 
man),  is  almost  known  the  world  over.  It  represents  an 
unshaven,  coarsely  clad  countryman  in  cowhide  boots,  with 
a  goose  under  each  arm,  on  his  way  to  the  market. 

The  German  Historical  Museum  of  Nuremberg  occupies 
the  whole  of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  a  very  large  one 
it  is,  embracing  over  eighty  rooms.  I  should  say  a  ma- 
jority of  its  exhibits  bear  the  stamp  of  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  artists  I  have  written  about,  or  their  immediate 
schools,  which  seemed  to  have  been  short-lived  after  the 
principals  were  'gone. 

A  visit  to  the  cemetery  suggests  ways  and  methods  of 
caring  for  and  marking  graves  which  seem  to  me  more 
preferable  than  our  own.  A  block  of  stone,  nearly  or  quite 
as  large  as  the  grave,  is  used.  This  is  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  thick.  Then  all  ornamental  work,  if  any,  and  all 
inscriptions  are  bolted  and  leaded  down  onto  the  flat  sur- 
face of  this  stone.  These  inscriptions  and  ornaments  take 
the  forms  of  various  Medallions.  There  is  the  appearance 
of  absolute  permanency  while  no  amount  of  time  or  ex- 
posure will  efface  these  records  in  bronze  medallions. 
More  than  half  the  records  on  stone  in  the  old  cemeteries 
we  have  visited  can  not  now  be  deciphered,  and  that  will 
yet  be  true  of  all  our  American  "cities  of  the  dead." 

A  visit  to  the  old  Castle  of  Nuremberg  is  a  thing  of  in- 
terest, of  course.  The  substantial  character  of  the  building 
and  the  permanency  of  its  decorations  appealed  to  me  as 
showing  with  what  wisdom  and  yet  economy  the  German 
prince  or  duke  of  a  thousand  years  ago  builded  his  home. 
Perhaps  it  comes  to  me  with  a  different  interest  because 
of  my  experience  in  building  and  the  frequency  with  which 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  redecorate  apartments  for 
"American  Sovereigns."  The  large  and  sumptuous  dining- 
room  of  this  castle  had  been  recently  decorated — ^I  think 
they  said  in  1865 — ^but  the  manner  of  doing  it  was  what 
interested  me.  They  simply  took  off  the  last  decoration, 
which  was  in  canvas  and  had  been  on  a  copple  of  hundred 
years  or  so.  This  exposed  ceilings  and  side  walls  which 
had  been  piit  on  some  450  years  ago  that  only  needed 
"wiping  ofF' — wood  surfaces  in  mural  paintings — and 
there  they  had  a  freshly  decorated  dining  hall  of  unspeak- 
able interest  to  the  present  generation.  Several  rooms  had 
been  treated  in  this  same  way,  thus  bringing  out  the  deco- 
rative art  of  past  centuries. 
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The  "out-buildings"  of  this  old  castle  contained  much 
of  interest.  In  one  of  them  was  the  family  well.  As  the 
Castle  is  on  a  hill  they  had  to  dig  deep.  This  well  was 
12  feet  in  diameter  and  337  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  dis- 
tance— save  the  first  fifteen  feet — ^was  through  rock.  They 
were  thirty  years  in  digging  it,  and  every  lick  of  the  work 
was  done  by  political  prisoners  eight  hundred  years  ago. 
It  contains  fifteen  feet  of  pure,  nice,  sweet  drinking  water. 
The  dungeons  of  the  old  city  prison  were  under  the  present 
rathhouse  some  four  or  five  blocks  distant  from  the  Castle, 
and  on  very  much  lower  ground.  The  same  class  of  pris- 
oners wpre  made  to  tunnel  from  this  subterranean  prison 
to  this  well  which  supplied  water  to  all  under  sentence  of 
solitary  confinement  A  lantern  let  down  this  well  plainly 
exposes  the  tunnel  a  few  feet  above  the  water.  But  the 
most  grewsome  exhibition  was  in  still  another  out-build- 
ing called  the  "five-cornered  tower."  Here  have  been 
gathered  every  instrument  of  torture  used  down  through 
the  centuries  in  the  punishment  of  criminals  at  Nurem- 
berg. I  did  not  suppose  so  much  mechanical  genius  ex- 
isted in  mecfiaeval  times.  Without  going  into  tiresome 
details  permit  me  to  mention  only  two  or  three  of  the  most 
novel.  There  was  the  "Iron  Maiden,"  resembling  a  standing 
woman  whose  skirts  and  waist  parted  in  front  *and  swung 
open  on  hinges  like  narrow,  double  doors.  The  criminal 
to  be  executed  stood  erect  within  this  iron  shell.  The 
inner  side  of  these  doors  contained  many  horizontal  spikes 
four  to  five  inches  long  and  very  sharp.  One  set  was  ar- 
ranged to  pierce  the  victim's  head  and  eyes  and  still  an- 
other his  vitals.  This  work  was  slowly  and  relentlessly 
done  by  a  set  of  springs  which  were  hours  in  closing  these 
doors  upon  the  condemned.  Another  form  of  execution 
was  a  cradle  of  man's  length  in  whose  lining,  bottom,  ends 
and  ^ides,  were  long,  sharp  spikes.  The  prisoner  was  thrust 
into  this  and  rocked  violently  to  his  death.  On  the  side 
of  the  wall  hung  the  sword  and  executioner's  axe,  whose 
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victims  numbered  over  8cx),  according  to  the  old  records. 
There  were  thumbscrews,  stocks,  stretchers  and  many 
other  devices  of  torture  of  all  sizes  and  degrees— one  for 
the  habitual  drunkard  which  he  had  to  wear  on  the  public 
streets,  another  for  the  baker  whose  loaves  were  short  in 
weight,  and  still  another  whose  misdemeanor  required  him 
to  be  publicly  "ducked"  in  the  river.  As  I  looked  on  some 
of  these  devices  my  flesh  fairly  crawled.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  barbarous  people  ever  had  an  existence. 
But  there  were  the  well  worn  instruments  and  devices  in 
proof  of  it,  and  before  I  could  finish  my  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving that  these  Bavarians  were  not  our  ancestors,  my 
wife  was  thoughtless  enough  to  refer  to  the  late  scenes  at 
Belleville,  III,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  50  it  was  that  I 
did  not  experience  the  justification  of  that  other  publican 
as  we  wandered  thoughtfully  down  the  hill, 

I  have  spoken  of  Nuremberg  as  the  great  manufacturing 
center  of  south  Germany.  One  of  its  suburbs  has  a  factory 
probably  the  most  widely  known  of  any  in  the  world, 
yet  I  doubt  if  one  in  ten  thousand  knows  where  this  fac- 
tory is.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Faber  lead  pencil.  The 
original  founder  of  the  business.  Von  Faber,  died  worth 
forty  million  dollars,  all  accumulated  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  useful  little  article  to  be  found  in  the  vest  pocket 
of  almost  every  human  being  on  the  globe.  But  the  thing 
that  strikes  you  most  is  the  fact  that  a  business  requiring 
3,000  to  3,500  hands  should  have  been  developed  in  a  coun- 
try thousands  of  miles  from  any  of  the  material  it  uses  in 
the  factory.  All  their  cedar  comes  from  the  "Keys"  of 
Florida  and  all  their  graphite  from  Siberia.  Bavaria  fur- 
nishes the  cheap  labor  only.  Of  late,  one  of  the  Faber 
family  has  opened  up  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pen- 
cils in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  cost  of  labor,  the  old  house  here  finds  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  the  U.  S.  branch.  Yankee  alertness  manages  to 
turn  out  two  or  three  pencils  to  one  by  the  slow  and  plod- 
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ding  German.  The  average  pay  of  the  factory  hand  here 
is  thirty  to  forty-five  cents  per  day.  This  includes  all  but 
their  few  highest  skilled  employes.  No  wonder  that  the 
factory  hand  of  Europe  never  dreams  of  a  home  of  his 
own.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them  live  in  a  single  room 
or  two,  in  a  vast  system  of  tenements,  or  in  long  rows  of 
little  cottages  no  larger  than  a  good  sized  dining  room. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  so  live  and  rear  families  of 
three  to  a  half  dozen  children  on  the  wages  I  mention,  be- 
sides paying  rent,  and  the  small  tenant  farmers  fare  pre- 
cious little  better. 

This  is  a  country  where  they  have  about  the  same  win- 
ter as  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  I  was  interested  to 
learn  how  the  laboring  man  and  tenant  farmer  got  his  fuel 
for  winter.  It  would  be  for  very  many  an  impossibility  to 
do  it  in  addition  to  his  living,  from  any  wages  he  gets. 
It  seems  the  government  owns  all  the  forests  in  Bavaria. 
These  are  universally  pine,  which  have  been  planted  and 
grown  under  a  system  of  forestry.  There  is  a  supervisor 
for  every  section  or  two,  whose  business  it  is  not  only  to 
care  for  and  guard  his  allotment  against  depredation,  but 
to  intimately  know  the  financial  condition  of  all  the  people 
m  his  bailiwick  and  to  the  deserving  poor  he  issues  per- 
mits to  forage  for  dead  limbs  and  trees  thrown  down  by 
storms  or  otherwise;  but  woe  to  the  one  who  is  found 
foraging  without  his  authority.  Such  an  one  is  arrested 
and  severely  dealt  with.  From  now  on  to  early  winter  the 
mothers  and  children  of  the  many  poor  families  are  glean- 
ing these  pine  forests  for  the  dead  wood,  binding  it  into 
bundles  and  hauling  it  home  on  small  carts,  either  by  hand 
or  with  the  help  of  the  family  dog,  and  sometimes  the 
family  cow. 

The  American  Consul  here  gave  me  these  facts  and  re- 
marked that  were  it  not  for  this  government  provision 
many  poor  people  would  freeze  to  death  in  this  country. 
The  common  day  laborer  gets  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
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cents  a  day,  and  the  common  soldier,  whose  number  is  le- 
gion and  *'airs"  many,  gets  the  munificent  sum  of  six  cents  a 
day.  Of  course  the  government  provides  his  rations  and 
uniform,  but  if  he  should  develop  the  military  genius  of 
a  Grant  or  a  Lee  he  could  not  reach  by  any  possibility  a 
2d  Lieutenant's  commission  in  the  German  army.  Com- 
missions are  only  for  those  who  are  regularly  graduated 
from  the  military  schools  after  four  to  six  years  of  hard 
study  and  technical  drill.  And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the 
oflScers'  pay  up  to  the  grade  of  Captain?  My  observation 
is  the  lower  his  rank  the  worse  he  struts.  To  see  him  on 
hotel  verandas  and  other  promenades  in  uniform  brilliant 
with  polished  buttons  and  gold  braid,  the  end  of  his 
waxed  mustache  caressing  his  shoulder  blades  and  his 
sword's  scabbard  clanging  on  the  pavement  till  one  can 
hardly  hear  the  band,  you  would  think  he  was  drawing 
at  least  five  hundred  a  month,  but  you  are  "way  off." 
His  pay  is  only  seventy-five  cents  per  day  of  our  money. 
And  yet  every  girl  is  crazy  to  "capture"  him  for  his  pay 
and  position — ^and  his  feathers. 

We  never  could  have  had  a  more  delightful  season 
for  visiting  Austria  and  South  Germany.  It  is  a  great 
agricultural  district  and  its  farmers  seem  to  know  the 
full  possibilities  of  its  soil.  We  have  seen  its  crops  ripen 
and  partly  harvested.  Though  unknown  to  the  farmer 
he  has  had  our  sympathy  just  the  same,  for  this  year 
much  of  his  grain  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  badly  lodged,  but 
where  he  has  had  any  show  in  standing  grain,  he  beats 
our  "hurry  and  get  rich  farmers"  by  a  thousand  per  cent, 
in  the  neatness  of  his  work.  His  row  of  shocks  is  as 
straight  as  a  ray  of  light,  and  you  could  almost  pick  your 
teeth  with  the  top  of  them.  Every  one  of  them  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  hairdresser.  We  took  this 
side  trip  of  a  month  more  particularly  to  see  Bohemia 
and  Bavaria.  We  wanted  to  see  the  country  as  well  as 
the  towns  mentioned  in  these  chapters  and,  on  the  whole. 
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we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  trip.  I  would  not  advise 
one  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  to  see  Munich  itself. 
As  a  city  it  is  not  much  larger  than  Cleveland  or  Buffalo 
and  is  no  better,  if  as  well  built.  It  lacks  the  vigor  and 
push  of  Berlin  or  Hamburg.  If  their  business  men  should 
ever  visit  Chicago  most  of  them  would  be  run  over  and 
mangled;  and  yet  they  have  considerable  here  worth  see- 
ing, mostly  in  art,  new  and  old.  As  we  are  about  leaving 
Europe  and  had  visited  all  art  centers  except  Munich,  we 
thought  we  would  "fresh  up"  a  little  in  the  galleries  and 
museums  here,  and  probably  find  much  that  we  had  not 
seen  elsewhere,  and  in  this  particular  we  have  been  fairly 
rewarded.  Nearly  all  of  Albert  Durer's  best  works  are 
found  in  the  Munich  galleries,  and  as  we  had  just  visifed 
his  old  home  in  Nuremberg  where  he  did  all  his  work, 
and  in  which  all  his  drawings  are  still  on  exhibition,  we 
feel  that  we  have  made  a  new  acquaintance  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  pleasant  memories  of  another  of  the 
old  masters  of  400  years  ago.  The  one  canvas  on  which 
he  has  thrown  his  conception  of  Saint  Paul  is  worth  a 
visit  to  this  city.  The  world  has  scarcely  known  a  greater 
artist  than  Murillo,  but  his  works  largely  adorn  the  gal- 
leries of  Spain.  Until  we  came  here  we  have  not  seen 
more  than  a  dozen  of  his  paintings,  but  here  we  have  feasted 
upon  them  in  the  principal  gallery.  The  other  old  masters 
are  well  represented,  some,  however,  in  "copies,"  which 
never  hold  one's  interest  like  the  originals.  Of  course  the 
best  German  art  of  later  days  is  well  represented,  and 
in  years  to  come  some  of  it  surely  will  be  rewarded  with 
high  praise.  But  Munich  has  one  institution  of  very  high 
class,  viz.:  the  Bavarian  National  Museum,  now  housed 
in  its  new  building.  It  is  said  there  is  but  one  larger  or 
more  interesting  collection  in  the  world — that  of  South 
Kensington,  London — ^while  the  Munich  building  in  its 
admirable  adaptation  to  its  exhibits  in  the  various  eras 
to  which  they  pertain,  leads  all  others.    For  instance,  there 
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are  one*  hundred  and  eight  rooms  in  this  museum  build- 
ing, and  many  of  them  have  been  constructed  to  the  exact 
size  of  certain  rooms  of  old  palaces,  ''guild  halls/'  and 
the  like,  whose  ceilings,  cornices  and  wall  tapestries  have 
been  transferred  bodily  to  the  new  room  in  the  museum, 
and  likewise  the  belongings  of  kings  and  other  high  per- 
sonages of  that  particular  age,  so  that  one  can  sit  in  an 
easy  chair  and  study,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  arch- 
itecture, house  decorations  and  house  furnishings  of  all 
kinds  in  some  particular  century.  Of  the  forty-eight  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  a  majority  of  them  represent  some  par- 
ticular era.  A  day  here  with  one's  eyes  is  better  than  a 
thousand  pages  of  history  in  cold  t3rpe. 

There  was  a  good  cafe  in  the  museum  so  Mrs.  C.  and 
I  took  our  lunch  there  and  spent  the  whole  day  amid  the 
centuries  which,  to  Bavaria,  have  come  and  gone.  Bavaria, 
far  and  beyond  all  other  countries  we  have  visited,  has 
been  given  to  the  art  of  wood  carving,  and  I  think  in  no 
other  country  has  it  reached  any  such  perfection  as  here. 
I  have  seen  many  articles  of  furniture  to-day,  each  of 
which  represented  years  if  not  decades  of  labor  to  produce, 
and  all  of  them  two  to  four  hundred  years  old ;  and  in  wood 
sculpture  and  works  of  ornament,  I  am  sure  I  have  passed 
five  miles  of  it  in  this  museum,  if  arranged  in  the  order  of 
an  old  fashioned  spelling  class. 

The  "Glyptothek" — about  the  largest  sculptural  gallery 
we  have  yet  seen — was  something  of  a  disappointment  to 
us.  We  had  been  told  by  other  tourists  who  thought  they 
knew  more  than  they  did,  that  in  Munich  we  would  see 
many  old  and  rare  marbles  from  Greece.  So  we  had 
come  expecting  to  interview  a  number  of  originals  by 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  but  there  was  not  an  original  by 
these  sculptural  giants  in  all  this  great  collection,  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  so-called  "copies"  of  their  work. 
There  were  some  rare  Grecian  works  among  the  exhibits, 
but  whose  hand  and  chisel  wrought  them  is  unknown. 
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They  have  two  very  striking  and  interesting  pediments 
— gable  decorations — taken  from  an  old  Grecian  temple 
built  in  commemoration  of  theif  victories  over  the  Per- 
sians, centuries  before  Christ,  but  whose  work  they  are 
is  now  only  recorded  on  the  pages  of  oblivion.  Still  these 
bear  no  comparison  with  those  we  saw  from  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 

We  have  done  some  driving  through  the  suburbs  and 
parks  of  Munich  and  nothing  has  astonished  us  more 
than  finding  the  city  and  all  the  country  near  by  as  flat 
and  level  as  about  Chicago;  but  these  people,  as  slow  as 
they  are,  know  how  to  make  an  elegant  park  for  less  money 
than  we.  They  have  acted  on  the  theory  that  it  is  both 
pleasant  and  restful  to  go  from  a  man-made  city  into  a 
God-made  country,  so  they  have  scarcely  disturbed  the 
great  forest  that  constitutes  their  principal  park — much  of 
it  lying  within  the  city's  limits — save  to  make  many  wind- 
ing drives  and  foot-paths  all  through  it.  It  is  just  God 
and  woods,  and  that  beats  all  our  "crazy  quilt"  and  horse 
blanket  patterns  in  American  parks. 

We  could  not  leave  Germany  without  visiting  at  least 
one  beer  garden,  so  we  took  in  one  of  the  highest  class 
the  other  night.  Unlike  those  of  Bohemia  and  Austria 
you  are  charged  a  small  admission  fee.  Perhaps  half  the 
enclosure  is  under  cover,  colonnades,  verandas  and  the 
like.  Terraces,  banks  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  ornamental 
trees  are  interspersed  about  the  grounds  everywhere.  Cen-  • 
trally  located  is  a  band  stand  of  unique  architectural  and 
ornamental  flnish.  This  garden  contained  at  least  a  couple 
of  acres  and  is  studded  as  thickly  as  they  would  set  with 
tables  and  six  chairs  to  each.  These  were  occupied  and 
hundreds  standing  up.  Those  sitting  were  universally 
drinking  beer,  while  a  majority  of  them  were  eating  lunches 
also— some,  regularly  cooked  suppers,  which,  I  take  it, 
was  their  regular  meal.  Here  they  sit  in  friendly  knots, 
sipping  and  eating  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  all  the  ' 
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while  the  band  is  discoursing  orchestral  music,  much  of 
it  so  exquisite  that  you  wish  it  might  never  cease.  And 
this  is  the  Bavarian's  evening  family  life  for  all  ages.  Even 
the  dogs  drink  beer  in  this  country.  I  saw  one  taking 
his  "stein"  from  his  mistress'  lap.  This  is  the  only  place 
I  have  ever  seen  the  German  "stein"  in  use.  It  is  a  stone 
mug  with  lid  like  that  of  a  coffee  pot  and  holds  a  quart. 
Two  to  five  of  these  is  an  evening's  "ration,"  and  yet  there 
is  not  a  suspicion  of  boisterous  hilarity,  not  to  mention 
drunkenness.  Through  the  ticket  man  at  the  gate  I  found 
there  were  about  8,000  in  the  garden  that  night.  I  noticed 
there  were  scarcely  any  young  girls  serving  this  great 
crowd.  Those  serving  were  all  women  thirty  to  fifty 
years  old.  It  must  take  a  large  share  of  the  product  of  an 
average  brewery  to  run  this  garden,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  a  better  payer  than  any  National  Bank  in  Iowa.  This 
is  the  proprietor's  side  of  the  question.  To  the  patron 
the  end  of  it  all  is  waste,  and  loss  of  life*s  highest  possi- 
bilities. 

In  the  way  of  old  churches  here  we  found  the  Frauen- 
kirke  the  most  interesting:.  It  is  built  in  the  cathedral 
style  of  450  years  ago,  with  twin  spires  of  tremendous 
size  and  height.  Its  striking  features  are  the  great  height 
of  its  ceiling — 108  feet — and  its  stained  glass  windows — 
60  feet.  Following  the  Bavarian  trend  in  art  its  inner 
decorations  are  largely  of  wood  sculpture,  though  it  has 
a  number  of  paintings  on  wood  and  canvas.  Its  most  or- 
namental feature  is  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  early  Bavarian 
kings,  who  died  in  1347.  This  tomb  is  a  beautiful  catafalque 
in  dark  marble  with  heavy  bronze  fig^ures  and  decora- 
tions gracefully  ornamenting  it.  The  building  outside  is 
very  plain  and  quite  decidedly  shows  its  age — the  more 
so  by  reason  of  a  queer  custom  that  once  obtained  during 
the  early  history  of  the  town,  viz.:  the  setting  of  tomb- 
stones just  above  the  "water  table"  into  the  outside  walls. 
These  are  of  various  ages,  sizes  and  quality,  and  have  not 
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been  affected  alike  by  the  storms  and  exposure  of  the  cen- 
turieSy  so  that,  at  a  little  distance  this  space  around  the 
church  suggests  an  ancient  bulletin  board  with  many  faded 
and  weather  stained  "ads." 

From  my  hotel  window  I  see  across  the  street  many 
carpenters  and  masons  at  work  on  the  new  city  hall.  Upon 
inquiry  I  find  the  foremen  of  these  trades  are  paid  $2.00 
lo  $2.50  per  day,  and  the  ordinary  carpenter  and  stone 
mason  $1.25  to  $i.5a  Munich  being  a  city  of  more  than 
a  half  million,  wages  are  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
country  and  smaller  towns;  and  just  now  I  noticed  two 
women  with  wheelbarrows,  shovel  and  brush  brooms — 
scavengers — cleaning  the  streets,  and  they  handle  their 
tools  as  though  it  had  been  their  life  work.  Most  of 
the  city  scavenger  work  is  done  by  women  because  of  the 
higher  pay  obtained  over  the  ordinary  callings  of  their 
sex.  The  pay  is  graded  by  the  length  of  their  service, 
running  from  forty  to  sixty  cents  a  day,  and  yet  these 
mechanics  and  these  laborers  would  not  be  in  the  United 
States  six  months  before  they  would  be  members  of  some* 
union  and  all  yelling,  "down  with  the  capitalist,"  and  strik- 
ing for  such  individual  wages  as  would  hire  the  whole 
gang  over  here.  What  extremes  one  meets  in  these  old 
countries!  Here  is  a  city  not  above  degrading  its  poor 
women  by  working  them  on  their  streets,  yet  Munich 
makes  no  small  pretentions  to  culture.  It  is  really  one 
of  the  homes  of  art  in  Europe.  There  is  much  of  refine- 
ment and  a  tendency  toward  the  classical.  Students  from 
many  quarters  of  the  world  come  here  to  "polish  off"  after 
graduating  in  lesser  institutions— especially  students  in 
art,  music  and  the  higher  sciences,  and  yet  the  man  who 
casually  looks  around  here  for  a  week  or  so  would  go 
away  saying  these  people  are  a  hundred  years  behind  those 
of  the  up-to-date  American  city,  notwithstanding  its  g^eat 
University,  which  now  numbers  about  4,000  students,  was 
founded  before  America  was  discovered.     Probably  that 
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impression  comes  from  the  much  larger  percentage  oi 
ignorance  and  poverty  which  one  sees  over  here  while 
most  of  those  things  in  which  they  have  excelled  us  are  so 
intrenched  behind  the  laws  of  etiquette  and  propriety  we 
don't  see  much  of  them  unless  one  hsippens  to  belong  to 
the  earth's  "four  hundred." 

To  have  vast  wealth  or  to  be  a  king  doesn't  always  sig- 
nify that  one  is  happy.  In  a  previous  chapter  I  referred 
to  the  aged  Emperor  of  Austria.  Through  all  of  his  de- 
clining years  he  is  carrying  the  awful  sorrow  of  a  wife 
assassinated,  and  the  loss  of  his  only  son  and  heir  to 
the  throne,  who  first  disgraced,  then  killed  himself.  In 
this  adjoining  kingdom  Bavaria's  *  last  two  rulers  have 
been  incompetents  because  of  insanity.  Neither,  after 
coming  to  the  throne,  has  ruled  for  any  length  of  years. 
Both  have  been  represented  by  a  regent — an  uncle.  The 
first  one  of  the  two  not  only  drowned  himself  but  drowned 
the  physician  in  whose  keeping  he  was,  and  who  was  trying 
to  make  him  come  out  of  the  pool  in  which  he  was  swim- 
'ming.  The  present  king  is  confined  in  a  private  retreat 
— ^incurable.  Further  south,  the  young  king  of  Servia, 
his  wife  and  family  relatives  were  butchered  like  so  many 
rats  in  a  pit,  and  just  beyond  lives  the  Sultan  who  dares 
not  go  outside  the  high  walls  of  his  palace  grounds— even 
to  prayers — except  under  the  protection  of  a  division  of 
the  army.  I  shall  continue  my  journeyings  no  matter 
how  flattering  the  offer  of  thrones  and  royalty. 

I  notice  a  custom  which  prevails  over  here  both  in  Aus- 
tria, Bohemia  and  South  Germany,  and  I  often  wonder  if 
it  will  ever  become  prevalent  in  our  country,  viz. :  driving 
a  single  horse  to  a  wagon  pole  or  "tongue."  Cab  horses 
usually  work  in  thills  but  I  notice  nearly  all  light  wagons, 
delivery  wagons  and  "runabouts,"  have  a  pole  instead  of 
thills,  and  with  this  class  of  vehicles  one  horse  is  inva- 
riably used.  The  horse  is  "hooked  up"  as  though  there  were 
to  be  two  of  them,  except  there  is  no  neck  yoke,  simply 
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a  holdback  strap  from  bottom  of  collar  to  the  iron  loop  on 
the  end  of  the  pole.  I  don't  really  know  the  object  of  this 
particular  combination  unless  it  be  the  rig  is  always  in 
readiness  for  two  horses  if  the  day's  work  should  require 
two  instead  of  one.  But  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  with 
what  perfect  ease  and  facility  these  peculiar  make-ups  are 
engineered  in  and  out  of  all  conceivable  surroundings. 
It  is  quite  a  scheme  when  your  "runabout"  wagon  is  always 
ready  without  the  change  of  a  bolt  or  the  turn  of  a  screw, 
for  either  one  horse  or  two.  Still  it  is  not  a  very  genteel 
outfit.  They  always  impress  one  as  though  the  driver, 
in  his  hurry,  had  forgotten  to  hitch  on  the  other  horse. 

And  they  have  another  custom  here  that  I  think  would 
be  new  to  our  readers.  I  noticed  a  teamster  one  morning 
right  in  the  street,  changing  the  calks  on  his  horses* 
shoes.  They  had  become  smooth.  The  wagon  was  heavily 
loaded  and  his  horses  w^ere  slipping  some.  When  the 
shoe  was  originally  made,  instead  of  turning  up  a  calk 
at  the  end  a  half  inch  hole  is  made  through  both  ends  and 
a  thread  run  in.  The  calks  are  made  of  about  the  usual 
size,  having  a  "shoulder"  on  one  end  and  on  this  end 
a  thread  is  run  on  down  to  the  shoulder.  When 
the  shoe  becomes  smooth,  instead  of  spending  a 
half  day  at  a  blacksmith  shop  in  getting  the  shoes  sharp- 
ened and  reset,  the  driver  simply  turns  to  one  side  of  the 
main  track  in  the  street  and  with  a  small  pocket  wrench 
"backs  out"  the  old  calk  and  with  the  same  wrench  puts 
in  a  new  and  sharp  one.  It  is  all  done  in  a  few  minutes, 
while  his  horses  are  "blowing."  I  have  seen  the  time 
when  that  trick  would  have  saved  me  many  a  half  day  in 
the  winter  time.  If  any  home  blacksmith  ever  popularizes 
this  scheme  he  will  find  me  around  collecting  my  "royalty." 

As  we  are  about  bidding  good-bye  to  Europe  I  want 
to  mention  a  few  little  things  which  I  am  willing  our 
readers  should  know,  and  which  I  don't  want  to  forget 
myself.     To  our  great  surprise,  as  well  as  comfort,  we 
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have  scarcely  seen  a  house  fly  on  this  continent,  nor  a 
mosquito.  It  would  take  me  a  half  day  to  make  plain  to 
one  of  these  people  over  here  what  we  mean  by  door  and 
window  screens.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
all  our  travels.  It  is  true  we  saw  plenty  of  flies  in  Egypt, 
but  that  is  on  another  continent,  besides  they  are  needed 
there  as  scavengers  for  sore  eyes. 

We  arrived  in  London  July  i,  1902,  and  while  in  the 
great  station  we  heard  a  sharp  peal  of  thunder — ^the  only 
one  we  heard  during  the  year  1902.  A  few  days  ago,  at 
Nuremberg,  we  heard  our  first  and  only  crack  of  thunder 
so  far  in  1903,  and  we  have  not  observed  a  suspicion  of 
those  rushing  winds  which  fly  before  the  coming  storm 
and  terrify  nervous  people  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  I 
don't  know  if  these  are  permanent  conditions  over  here 
or  not,  but  they  are  pleasant  memories  put  up  in  camphor 
and  now  stored  away  with  other  experiences  of  fourteen 
months  in  Europe.  Again,  Europe  knows  nothing  of  our* 
sweltering  hot  spells  in  the  United  States.  We  have  not 
seen  a  whole  week  at  any  one  time  when  our  winter 
underwear  was  uncomfortable.  Our  summer  "duds"  have 
scarcely  been  out  of  our  {runks.  During  your  hot  week 
in  early  July,  in  Bavaria  we  were  sleeping  under  one  sheet, 
one  woolen  blanket  and  a  feather  bed  on  top  of  that — not 
old-fashioned  feather  beds,  but  these  "down"  covers  in 
use  throughout  much  of  Europe.  To-day — middle  July-r— 
is  the  first  time  I  have  had  on  my  summer  coat  and  vest 
since  I  left  Chicago.  Notwithstanding  their  freedom  from 
the  pests  I  have  mentioned,  and  all  other  pleasant  con- 
ditions as  we  have  found  them,  we  don't  want  to  live  in 
this  country.  I  told  my  wife  the  other  day  that  when  I 
got  home  I  was  not  going  to  do  a  thing  the  first  year  but 
eat — ^just  eat  those  things  we  used  to  have  but  can't  get 
in  all  Europe, 

It  will  take  nearly  or  quite  a  month  to  go  from  Vienna 
to  Tokio,  Japan.     Most  of  the  way  our  train  will  be  a 
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magnificent  one— equally  as  good  as  the  best  that  pulls 
out  of  Chicago,  but  the  last  end  of  the  journey  we  fear 
the  service  will  be  quite  indifferent.  It  is  a  long  pull, 
nearly  one-third  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  Vienna  to 
Tokio,  with  only  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  of  sea.  We 
shall  hardly  pass  that  way  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Enroute  to  Japan — Charming  Moravia — A  Badly  Rattled 
Pilgrim — Warsaw — ^The  Censorship  of  Ignorance — Mos- 
cow— ^A  Quaint  Matrimonial  Custom — Peculiarities  of 
Railroad  Travel. 

Everything  in  readiness  we  boarded  the  noon  train  of 
July  24th  for  something  over  a  7,000  mile  trip,  and  that 
doesn't  mean  bounding  across  a  continent  in  four  or  five 
days,  as  in  America,  but  at  an  average  of  about  one-half  the 
speed  made  by  our  trans-continental  trains,  we  had  some- 
thing over  a  four  weeks'  itinerary  before  us,  including  a 
sea  voyage  of  some  five  days  as  a  dessert  to  finish  off  with. 
For  several  hours  out  of  Vienna  we  whirl  along  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Danube,  where  monster  crops  of  small  grain 
and  hay  are  being  harvested.  In  some  locations  threshing 
from  the  shock  was  already  in  progress.  Women  were 
pitching  on  and  men  were  loading.  It  used  to  be  the  boy's 
work  to  load  and  the  man's  job  to  pitch  on,  but  it  seems 
these  Austrian  women  ask  no  favors  when  it  comes  to 
muscle.  Barefooted  and  in  strong  tow  skirts,  they  kept 
the  men  busy  on  the  wagons  placing  the  sheaves.  The 
steam  thresher  was  in  the  land,  but  mowing  and  harvest- 
ing machinery  appeared  to  be  little  in  evidence.  Scythes 
and  "cradles"  were  doing  the  work.  Many  times  I  noticed 
young  women,  in  squads  of  two  or  three,  mowing.  They 
had  every  swing  and  gesture  of  the  man  and  the  scythe  of 
my  boyhood.  They  looked  bewitchingly  pretty  in  their 
short,  red  petticoats  and  bare  ankles.  My  old  temptation 
to  get  out  and  "take  a  hand"  with  them  was  on  me. 

Our  riding  during  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  was 
through  Moravia,  and,  reader,  don't  forget  the  fact  that 
if  you  should  travel  this  round  world  over,  you  will  never 
see  a  more  beautiful  country  than  Moravia  in  harvest  time. 
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Acre  for  acre,  possibly  some  of  the  better  parts  of  Aus- 
tria have  a  richer  soil,  but  nothing  better  farmed  or  so 
beautifully  picturesque.  The  face  of  the  country  lies  in 
rolls — well  rounded  hills  with  long  sloping  sides,  and  good 
sized  brooks  with  wooded  banks,  curving  through  every 
valley.  Every  farm  had  its  square  of  dark  green  forest — 
five  to  ten  acres — on  some  hill  top.  There  was  scarcely 
a  mile  through  this  once  little  kingdom  in  which  an  artist 
could  not  have  selected  a  fascinating  landscape  for  his 
canvas.  The  traveler  doesn't  have  to  -be  told  that  it  is 
a  Protestant  country.  The  fact  stands  out  in  its  churches, 
school  buildings  and  its  cemeteries.  It  wears  the  most 
prosperous  and  happy  smile  of  all  the  states  in  the  Austrian 
Empire.  This  comes  from  conditions  growing  out  of  in- 
dividual homes,  less  "community  farming,"  and  a  people 
accustomed  to  doing  their  own  reading  and  thinking. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  reach  the  border  village  of  Poland, 
now  within  the  Russian  Empire,  where  all  our  baggage 
has  to  be  critically  examined,  including  our  passports. 
It  is  a  hurry  and  bustle  with  all,  and  palpitation  and  excite- 
ment to  some  who  are  fearful  of  losing  literature  and 
souvenirs  they  don't  want  to  part  with.  I  had  left  my 
reading  matter  hidden  in  my  car,  carelessly  deposited  under 
the  debris  of  a  half  finished  supper.  While  the  examina- 
tion was  pretty  thorough  we  found,  when  it  was  over,  that 
we  were  more  scared  than  hurt.  We  were  probably  let 
down  easier  than  we  would  have  been  in  passing  through 
the  New  York  custom  house. 

As  illustrating  the  foolish  things  a  man  will  sometimes 
do  when  excited  I  am  reminded  of  my  experience  at  this 
station.  Understanding  that  my  sleeper  was  going  through 
to  Warsaw  without  change  I  had  not  only  left  my  books 
and  magazines  in  my  compartment,  but  my  best  hat  and 
the  best  hat  and  wrap  of  my  wife.  After  we  were  through 
in  the  custom  house  I  came  out  on  the  platform  and  there 
stood,  in  the  exact  spot  where  I  had  got  out  of  my  car 
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an  hour  before,  my  sleeping  car  conductor  and  a  sleeping 
car,  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  one  I  had  come  in.  Every- 
body was  in  a  hustle  getting  aboard.  The  conductor 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  a  sy^ipathizing 
passenger  who  could,  informed  me  that  "this  train  is  just 
starting  for  Vienna,  and  unless  you  want  to  go  there  you 
want  to  get  right  out  of  here."  I  said,  "My  friend,  you're 
off.  My  wife's  Tbunnet'  and  a  whole  armful  of  our  traps 
and  calamities  are  in  this  car  and  it's  going  to  Warsaw" — 
but  there  was  my  compartment  or  the  one  corresponding 
to  it,  and  it  hadn't  a  scrap  in  it  belonging  to  me.  Then 
my  conductor  "took  a  hand,"  but  I  could  not  understand 
a  word  he  said  and  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  my 
excited  inquiries  about  our  personal  apparel,  books,  etc. 
Things  began  to  grow  more  dizzy.  I  could  not  think  of 
sacrificing  my  wife's  best  headgear  and  all  our  books  and 
wraps  to  a  foreign  railway  company,  but  everybody  who 
knew  where  they  were  going  and  could  speak  a  little 
English,  joined  in  the  chorus,  "get  off,  get  off,  old  man," 
and  as  the  wheels  began  to  turn  toward  Vienna  I  lit  on 
the  platform  considerably  out  of  balance,  physically  and 
mentally,  ready  to  fight  any  blank  fool  who  did  not  know 
enough  to  talk  the  English  language.  Yes,  the  train  was 
gone! — my  wife's  "bunnet"  and  all— even  the  conductor 
who  had  brought  us  from  Vienna  and  had  tried  so  hard 
to  tell  me,  in  his  foreign  language,  that  he  went  back  to 
Vienna  but  that  the  car  we  came  on  went  right  through 
to  Warsaw,  under  another  conductor;  and  sure  enough, 
when  I  got  myself  together  it  was  easy.  There  stood  my 
car  at  the  station,  and  our  cozy  little  compartment  and 
all  within,  even  the  "remains"  of  our  supper,  undisturbed ; 
but  I  think  I  really  lived  about  twelve  months  during 
those  anxious  moments  while  looking  for  our  things  on 
the  wrong  car.  The  possibilities  of  a  bareheaded  journey 
through  Siberia  filled  me  with  horror. 
The  next  morning  we  were  in  the  old  city  of  Warsaw, 
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where  we  planned  to  spend  a  day  as  we  only  gave  to  it 
one  day  in  our  last  fall's  visit.  Here  by  previous  arrange- 
ment we  met  very  companionable  friends  who  after  visit- 
ing Warsaw  were  to  make  the  journey  with  us  to  Moscow. 
It  seems  surely  a  providence  that  we  should  meet  such 
nice  people  both  for  this  trip  and  the  one  last  fall,  through 
Russia.  This  time  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kunkel,  of  Chi- 
cago. They  both  spoke  German  and  French  so  we  had 
no  more  "scenes"  of  hunting  for  bonnets  on  the  wrong 
train.  Our  G.  A.  R.  buttons  discovered  each  to  the  other 
while  we  were  in  Carlsbad,  and  the  acquaintance  ripened 
into  real  friendship  before  separating  at  Moscow. 

Our  day  at  Warsaw  was  literally  lost.  It  rained  so  con- 
stantly that  we  never  got  outside  the  hotel  for  a  moment. 
The  ride  from  there  to  Moscow  is  one  of  thirty  hours.  I 
spoke  of  the  country  through  which  we  pass  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  Then  it  was  the  potato  harvest  with  women  in 
the  fields  like  flocks  of  blackbirds.  They  were  on  their 
knees  digging  that  tuber.  This  time  it  was  the  grain  har- 
vest, with  both  the  sexes  working  side  by^sidc  with  all 
the  old  fashioned  implements  known  to  our  fathers.  I  don't 
recall  seeing  one  reaper  in  the  whole  distance,  though  it 
is  almost  one  vast  grain  field.  I  don't  know  of  any  other 
800  miles  of  country  where  one  would  find  less  to  inspire 
him  to  live  than  from  Warsaw  to  Moscow.  Outside  of  a 
few  railway  stations  of  some  importance,  there  is  not  an 
inviting  home  or  a  picturesque  spot  along  the  whole  jour- 
ney. The  "community"  villages,  mostly  remote  from  rail- 
way line,  remind  you  of  the  environment  you  would  look 
for  in  opening  up  a  great  Dakota  wheat  farm — ^viz,,  a  vil- 
lage of  temporary  sheds  surrounded  by  stack  yards;  yet 
these  are  the  only  habitations  of  Russia's  rural  population. 
If  this  section  of  the  country  ever  had  any  timber  it  is  not 
in  evidence  now.  I  should  call  it  one  great  sweep  of  mo- 
notonous prairie  without  individual  homes,  division  fences, 
shade  trees  or  even  a  hillside  to  rest  the  eye. 
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We  spent  three  days  in  Moscow  at  the  same  hotel  and 
in  the  same  room  we  had  last  fall-  Something  more  than 
half  that  time  was  given  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  tfest 
things  we  saw  on  our  first  visit  and  a  few  places  we  did  not 
have  time  for  then.  The  Czar's  palace,  the  treasury  and 
two  or  three  of  the  greatest  cathedrals  are  well  worth  many 
visits.  (See  Chapter  VIII.)  No  words  of  mine  can  make 
plain  the  contrast  between  that  country  life  we  had  just  left 
behind  us  and  the  splendor  of  this  semi-barbaric  capital  city. 
You  ask  yourself  over  and  over  again,  whence  came  all 
this  treasure  which  has  been  expended  in  adorning  the 
"sacred  city?"  You  may  not  answer  this  question  to  your 
own  satisfaction,  but  I  defy  an  American  to  ask  it  without 
his  mind  at  once  reverting  to  the  great  masses  of  coun- 
try population  whose  lives,  as  yet,  have  never  been  touched 
by  an  inspiration  much  above  that  of  feeding  themselves. 
The  rights  and  privileges,  in  defense  of  which  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  would  take  up  arms,  have  never  so  much  as 
been  heard  of  by  this  farm  tenantry  which  pays  the  bulk 
of  the  taxes  in  Russia.  You  wonder  how  people  can  be 
kept  in  such  ignorance.  But  it  is  not  so  difficult.  There 
is  not  a  paper  published  in  all  the  empire  whose  matter 
does  not  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  "censor"  before  it  goes 
to  press;  nor  is  there  a  book  or  newspaper  coming  into 
Russia  from  other  countries  which  does  not  pass  first  under 
the  eye  of  this  same  censor.  No  dealer  dares  to  sell  a  book 
which  has  not  first  been  thus  examined  and  the  sale  author- 
ized. A  copy  of  every  foreign  newspaper  is  critically  read 
before  it  goes  to  the  subscriber  or  to  the  counter  of  the 
news  dealer.  They  have  a  stamp  process  of  blurring  over 
matter  which  they  consider  objectionable.  I  have  seen 
several  articles  in  a  single  issue  of  an  outside  paper  so 
effaced  that  old  Nick  himself  could  not  read  a  word  of  it. 
These  "censors"  throughout  the  Empire  amount  to  a  small 
army  of  men  who  do  nothing  but  supervise  the  reading 
matter  oflfered  to  the  masses.    The  "common  herd"  never 
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see  a  sentence  that  the  nobility  is  not  willing  they  should 
read.  An  article  calculated  to  inspire  higher  ambition  or 
to  make  one  discontented  with  his  present  conditions  is 
"censored  out"  instanter.  Russia's  nobility  considers  itself 
the  parent  and  these  subjects  their  children,  and  they  seem 
honestly  to  think  this  the  way  to  govern  them — ^that  knowl- 
edge is  not  only  power,  but  is  dangerous. 

While  our  party  was  visiting  the  coronation  cathedral, 
we  were  halted  for  a  private  service,  A  woman  in  tears 
and  in  great  stress  of  soul  had  sought  the  priest  in  behalf 
of  her  husband  who  lay  dying  at  the  home.  A  special 
mass  was  to  be  conducted  which,  I  was  afterwards  in- 
formed, is  quite  expensive  to  the  communicant  who  re- 
quests it.  This  service  for  the  dying  was  wholly  chanted 
in  duet.  The  priest  had  a  deep  bass  voice  and  his  was 
accompanied  b;^  a  beautiful  tenor,  and  as  they  sang  this 
service — somewhat  separated  from  each  other  on  the  plat- 
form— the  agitated  and  broken  hearted  wife  and  mother 
stood  between  the  singers,  alternately  bowing  low,  cross- 
ing herself  or  prostrating  herself  on  the  floor.  -We  were 
not  requested  to  leave,  so  we  gladly  remained  for  the  whole 
service,  which  lasted  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  music 
itself  was  grand  and  the  whole  affair  exceedingly  impress- 
ive ;  indeed,  I  don't  think  a  more  pathetic  scene  has  crossed 
my  vision  in  all  Europe,  for  it  had  not  yet  been  marred  by 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  mass  of  this  character 
must  be  well  paid  for. 

Moscow  is  the  Holy  City — ^the  "sacred  city"  of  the  Em- 
pire. No  beer  garden  or  other  retreat  where  boisterous 
crowds  would  be  likely  to  gather  is  allowed  within  its 
sacred  precincts.  For  those  who  must  have  a  rollicking 
time  a  park  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall  has  been  es- 
tablished just  outside  the  city.  We  took  "droskies"  and 
drove  out  to  this  place  of  amusement,  almost  wholly  pat- 
ronized by  the  poorer  people.  It  is  a  natural  forest,  with 
the  undergrowth  cleared  out,  and  reminded  me  of  the  pic- 
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nic  grounds  of  my  boyhood.  The  tables  and  sittings  were 
on  the  cheapest  scale.  But  here  was  a  happy  throng  in 
friendly  groups  sprawled  on  the  grounds  in  every  direction, 
knots  of  friends  were  sitting  at  tables,  drinking  tea,  coffee, 
lemonade  or  bottled  goods.  Some  were  having  their  for- 
tunes told.  Other  parties  were  dancing  to  music  on  instru- 
ments I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  Not  a  police- 
man wastes  any  time  on  the  crowd  that  gathers  here.  It  is 
understood  there  are  no  restraints  on  these  grounds. 
Fights  are  "fights  to  a  finish,"  but  we  saw  nothing  espe- 
cially disorderly  that  afternoon.  It  was  the  character  of 
the  crowd  that  interested  me  most.  I  don't  believe  that 
the  hundreds  present  represented  the  combined  business 
capital  of  a  thousand  dollars,  while  it  was  decidedly  re- 
freshing to  see  how  much  fun  a  crowd  could  have  on  a  little 
bit  of  money.  Near  this  park  are  an  institution  and 
grounds  which  we  also  visited,  and  which  is  patronized  al- 
most wholly  by  young  men  who  are  anxious  for  matrimo- 
nial alliances,  and  young  women  who  are  similarly  inclined. 
Its  patrons,  of  course,  are  entirely  among  the  poor.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  tea  houses,  with  a  background  of 
sunflowers.  No  girl  or  young  man  thinks  of  going  to 
these  grounds  who  is  not  ripe  for  immediate  matrimony — 
hence  there  is  no  serious  embarrassment  when  a  young 
man  makes  his  selection  of  the  young  woman  he  thinks 
would  suit  him,  although  he  may  never  have  seen  her  be- 
fore. On  asking  her  for  a  conference  he  buys  a  package 
of  sunflower  seed  and  then  they  retire  to  one  of  the  tea 
houses  for  better  acquaintance.  The  financial  question  is 
fully  discussed  over  a  cup  of  tea,  and  if  it  is  "a  go"  the 
contract  is  sealed  by  their  first  joint  meal  on  sunflower 
seeds.  These  are  actual  facts,  or  else  our  guide  is  a  liar; 
and,  if  true,  its  simplicity  rather  puts  to  shame  our  Chicago 
matrimonial  agencies.  As  for  myself,  I  should  patronize 
the  Moscow  agency.  This  outing  was  the  windup  to  our 
afternoon   gayeties,  having  previously  visited  the  Czar's 
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summer  palace  and  the  grounds  where  something  like  7,000 
people  perished  in  a  panic  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  crowning  of  the  present  Czar.  As  our  readers  will 
probably  recall,  these  thousands  were  actually  trod  to 
death  by  other  and  far  greater  thousands  in  trying  to  reach 
the  tables  on  the  call  to  that  mammoth  dinner.  I  think 
the  tables  were  set  for  something  like  a  hundred  thousand 
people. 

.But  the  reader  may  think  this  is  not  getting  toward 
Japan  very  fast.  From  Moscow  you  must  pardon  some 
details  touching  this  trip,  for  like  myself  there  are  hundreds 
of  our  readers  who  would  like  technical  information ,  re- 
garding this  way  around  the  earth — information  which  I 
sought  in  vain  from  the  company's  own  offices  in  Paris, 
Vienna  and  even  Moscow — yes,  and  even  our  own  consul 
could  procure  but  meager  information,  strange  to  say,  from 
the  company's  own  officials.  Some  of  Russia's  business 
methods,  like  those  of  the  heathen  Chinee,  are  past  finding 
out.  You  can't  account  for  them  on  any  theory  of  sane 
business  principles.  The  man  who  wants  to  know  any- 
thing very  definite  about  this  particular  trip  is  obliged  to 
go  over  the  ground  himself  or  confer  with  those  who  have 
recently  been  that  way,  and  such  are  not  always  easy  to 
find.  If  the  Trans-Siberian  route  were  an  American  enter- 
prize  every  land,  every  tongue  and  every  language  would 
be  sounding  the  praises  of  this,  by  far,  the  greatest  com- 
pleted undertaking  since  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ?  While  nearly  all  its  through  pas- 
senger traffic  is  from  English  speaking  countries,  not  a  line 
or  a  scrap  of  information  is  printed  by  the  road's  manage- 
ment in  that  language,  and  next  to  nothing  at  all  in  any 
other.  They  offer  you  a  time  table,  which  I  had  to  write 
to  Paris  for,  but  that  is  only  a  summary  of  figures  and  dates 
in  French,  with  no  hints  to  prepare  the  intending  traveler 
for  the  trip  and  the  more  interesting  points  along  the  route. 
I  wrote  the  Moscow  office  as  respectful  and  decent  a  letter 
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of  inquiry  as  I  knew  how,  and  they  never  answered  my 
letter.  Then  I  wrote  our  United  States  consul  there  and 
he  went  to  the  head  office  and  made  memoranda  of  such 
information  as  they  were  willing  to  give,  and  this  he  sent 
to  me,  and  even  that  did  not  prove  to  be  correct  in  respect 
to  price  of  passage  into  more  than  fifty  rubles  ($25.00)  on 
each  ticket.  Everything  was  beautifully  indefinite  regard- 
ing train  changes,  sleepers  and  dining  cars  on  the  far  east 
half  of  the  trip  where,  from  the  best  information  obtaina- 
ble, we  feared  hardships  and  fatigue,  but  in  reality  it  was 
infinitely  better  than  we  had  reason  to  believe,  and  that  is 
where  my  great  astonishment  comes  in.  Why  they  should 
refuse  to  let  the  whole  world  know  of  the  comfortable  trip 
they  can  now  give  you  is  a  mystery,  but,  unlike  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  am  told  no  Rus- 
sian paper  bears  an  "ad"  or  has  the  briefest  comment  on 
what  the  road  is  doing  or  can  do  for  the  comfort  of  the 
long  distance  traveler.  I  doubt  if  half  the  population  of 
Russia  know  there  is  such  a  railway.  If  the  world  knew 
more  about  this  great  highway  there  would  be  no  need  of 
their  running  semi-weekly  trains  only  half  to  two-thirds 
filled.  Properly  advertised,  they  could  send  a  daily  ex- 
press loaded  like  our  trans-continental  trains,  but  as  things 
are  managed  now  they  send  out  three  trains  a  week — ^what 
they  call  a  semi-weekly  Russian  Express,  through  sleepers 
and  diner  to  Lake  Baikal,  3,500  miles  out  from  Moscow, 
and  another  train  weekly  made  up  of  the  "International 
Company's  sleeping  cars"  and  through  diner  to  Irkutsk — 
3,370  miles  e^st  of  Moscow.  The  diners  of  both  trains  are 
practically  the  same.  The  sleepers  of  the  Russian  Express 
are  the  ordinary  compartment  sleepers  in  general  use 
through  Europe,  and,  in  most  respects,  are  as  comfortable 
as  our  Pullmans.  They  are  not  as  pleasant  a  day  coach 
as  the  Pullman,  but  are  somewhat  more  roomy  at  night, 
and  capable  of  greater  comfort  even  during  the  day  if  one 
is  disposed  to  lounge  much.    The  International  Sleeping 
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Car  Company  is  a  Belgium  concern  which  builds  a  sleeper 
that  wholly  discounts  the  Pullman  for  convenience  and 
luxuriance  of  travel.  The  Russians  have  had  the  enter- 
prise to  put  on  one  train  a  week  of  the  International  Com- 
pany's cars,  and  it  was  this  train  we  boarded  the  night  of 
July  30  to  cross  the  half  of  one  and  the  whole  of  another 
continent.  To  our  great  delight  we  found  nearly  all  the 
passengers  speaking  English  and  disposed  to  be  sociable 
and  even  friendly,  as  well  as  ^11  aglow  with  expectations 
regarding  the  longest  railway  ride  in  the  world  upon  which 
we  were  just  entering.  But  our  interest  for  the  moment 
centered  in  the  study  of  the  little,  parlor  and  sleeping  room 
we  were  to  occupy  for  the  next  eight  days.  An  easy  up- 
holstered arm  chair  invited  us  to  a  seat  at  the  stationary 
table  and  writing  desk.  On  the  other  side  stretched  a  full 
length  couch — ^a  lounge  by  day,  converted  into  a  bed  at 
night.  The  second  bed  was  rather  a  section  of  wall  dec- 
oration until  let  down  and  made  up  for  the  night.  The 
door  in  the  corner  of  the  room  opened  into  a  cute  little 
dressing  room  available  only  for  two  sections  of  the 
sleeper.  The  lavatory  was  finished  in  marble  and  had 
plenty  of  hooks  to  hang  up  all  the  changes  of  apparel 
needed  for  the  trip,  and  besides  places  for  all  of  one's  toilet 
articles  there  were  racks  overhead  to  stow  away  such  hand 
luggage  as  you  did  not  want  in  your  compartment. 
Everything  was  arranged  and  disposed  of  as  though  we 
had  dropped  into  a  hotel  apartment  for  a  stay  of  a  week 
or  ten  days.  The  dining  car  was  next  ahead  of  us,  and 
nearly  half  of  this  was  finished  as  a  salon  and  reading  room 
with  many  easy  chairs  and  conveniences  for  all  kinds  of 
games  of  amusement.  Altogether  we  never  had  seen  quite 
such  luxuriant  equipment  in  railway  travel,  and  we  went 
to  bed  quite  satisfied  with  ourselves  and  loving  the  Rus- 
sian, if  an3rthing,  a  little  more,  although  what  he  doesn't 
care  about  your  knowing  would  make  a  whole  library. 
Eastern  and  southeastern  Russia  is  far  more  undulating 
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than  the  western  part  of  the  country  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  It  is  plainly  one  vast  prairie,  but,  unlike  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  nothing  has  been  added  to  diminish  its  monot- 
ony or  increase  its  beauty  in  the  way  of  comfortable  homes, 
groves  of  timber,  shade  or  ornamental  trees.  For  nearly 
three  days  and  nights  we  rode  through  unbroken  grain 
fields,  mostly  in  shock.  It  is  the  Dakotas  of  Europe.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  saw  in  those  three  days  unthreshed  shocks 
enough  to  feed  mankind  for  a  whole  year. 

Would  the  landscape  never  change?  The  engineers  who 
built  the  road  only  consulted  their  compass.  Sometimes  a 
town  or  even  city  of  considerable  size  would  show  up  in  the 
distance  but  seldom  or  never  as  a  station  of  the  road.  Their 
always  gilded  church  domes  added  much  to  the  landscape 
and  often,  I  have  no  doubt,  gave  the  town  a  city  appear- 
ance it  really  did  not  merit,  for  the  Russian  builds  his 
churches  and  cathedrals  on  a  metropolitan  scale;  even  in 
many  of  the  farm  "community"  villages  where  there  were 
nothing  but  "shacks"  with  straw-thatched  roofs,  the  gilded 
dome  of  a  costly  church  lifted  itself  high  above  its  sur- 
roundings. But  for  the  most  part  our  outlook  was  a  never- 
ending  sea  of  wheat  shocks,  with  occasional  long  trains  of 
loaded  wagons  en  route  to  the  distant  stack  yard.  One 
especially  imposing  train  of  many  wagons,  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  will  always  remain  a  Russian  picture  in  my 
mind.  It  was  evidently  the  last  load  for  the  day  and  the 
wearied  hands  and  tired  horses  were  slowly  dragging  their 
burden  homeward.  The  men  who  had  done  the  loading 
were  riding  and  the  women  who  had  done  the  more  muscu- 
lar work  of  "pitching  on,"  were  following  behind,  tired  and 
spiritless,  toward  what  they  thought  of  as  home,  but  in  our 
country  you  would  blush  to  offer  it  as  a  place  for  a  night's 
lodging  to  the  veriest  beggar. 

The  third  night  out  we  crossed  the  Volga.  We  were  sorry 
not  to  have  seen  this  river,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  the 
price  of  a  night's  rest.    The  next  morning  we  woke  up  amid 
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the  Ural  mountains,  but  still  in  Russia.  If  we  had  ex- 
pected high  or  rugged  mountain  scenery  our  disappoint- 
ment would  have  been  keen  enough.  However,  they  arc 
very  pretty — even  picturesque,  but  more  like  the  hills  of  New 
England,  less  rugged  than  the  ranges  of  Tennessee.  You 
see  in  all  directions  high  and  well  rounded  hills  wooded  to 
their  summits,  but  no  brawling  rivers  gliding  through  the 
valleys,  but  many  of  the  quiet  and  more  peaceful  kind 
curving  through  the  ever  changing  landscape.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  rest  to  our  eyes  after  an  ocean  of  wheat  shocks. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

(Enroute  to  Japan,  Continued.) 

Picturesque  Siberia — Peculiarities  of  Railroad  Building — 
Pleasing  Companions — Unsurpassable  Bread  and  Butter 
— ^The  Omniverous  Yenisi  Mosquito^Irkoutsk — More 
Stupid  Railway  Management — No  Flies  on  the  Heathen 
Chinee  Farmer — Sad  Termination  of  an  Impromptu 
Cock  Fight. 

Once  out  of  the  Ural  Mountains  we  still  had  a  ride  of 
several  hours  in  Russia.  The  country  is  rolling  and  scan- 
tily timbered,  with  uncut  wheat  fields  predominating.  But 
the  great  monotony  of  Russian  plains,  with  every  acre 
under  cultivation,  now  begins  to  fold  itself  away  in  mem- 
ory— a  marked  change  in  the  general  landscape,  first  in 
mere  suggestions,  then  in  large  bodies  of  virgin  soil, 
clumps  of  timber  and  scattered  farm  communities.  By  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  we  have  crossed 
the  boundary  line  into  Siberia,  a  territory  in  itself,  I  think, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States.  The  country  is  plainly 
a  little  higher  and  the  season  a  little  shorter.  Instead  of 
the  shocks  we  had  been  riding  through,  these  Siberian 
fields  were  not  yet  quite  ready  for  the  sickle.  But  they 
were  only  scattered  fields  compared  with  those  of  the 
mother  country,  and  this  gave  a  welcome  change  of  scen- 
ery, for  by  this  time  we  were  beginning  to  look  across 
large  stretches  of  open,  wooded  country,  with  groves  of 
larch  and  silver  birch  in  all  directions.  Even  in  these 
groves,  as  a  rule,  the  timber  was  so  scattered  and  sunlight 
so  abundant  that  the  openings  were  often  one  vast  bank  of 
wild  flowers,  exquisitely  beautiful  at  times.  I  wish  I  had 
counted  my  wife's  sighs  to  lay  hands  on  these  roving 
flower  beds ;  the  number  would  have  been  legion.    But  she 
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was  gratified  almost  daily  by  fresh  bouquets  picked  by 
friends  on  the  train  while  halting  at  some  station. 

The  fourth  day  adds  to  the  landscape  small  bodies  of 
pine  timber  and  many  lakes,  some  of  considerable  size. 
Not  much  farming,  for-  the  country  seems  to  be  flat  and 
rather  wet.  Still  we  are  seldom  out  of  sight  of  distant 
pine  clad  hills,  while  the  shiny  coat  of  the  silver  birch  on 
the  bank  of  the  near-by  lake  reminds  you  of  the  finish  of 
your  mother's  parlor,  whose  woodwork  first  had  a  half 
dozen  coats  of  white  paint,  then  a  coat  of  varnish.  I  think 
they  are  the  handsomest  forest  tree  in  the  world,  and  you 
are  hardly  out  of  sight  of  them  for  thousands  of  miles 
through  Siberia.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  day  we 
have  only  passed  one  station  immediately  on  the  line — 
Saranac — whose  name  is  worth  remembering.  As  before 
intimated,  the  builders  of  this  road  paid  no  attention  to 
even  old  established  towns  and  trade  centers.  The  near- 
est and  most  available  route  to  the  Asiatic  seaboard  seems 
to  have  been  their  only  goal.  With  this  "bull's  eye"  be- 
fore them,  they  ran  three  miles  to  the  right  of  Omsk — 
where  we  now  are — a  city  of  fifty  thousand  people,  a  com- 
mercial center— one  might  almost  say — of  a  small  empire. 
The  city  is  situated  on  one  of  the  few  large  rivers  of  Asia, 
the  Urtisch,  which  is  navigable  to  the  Northern  ocean. 
The  country  about  Omsk  is  as  level  as  a  floor.  Here  is 
blind  stupidity  past  all  solution  in  running  this  great  na- 
tional highway  three  miles  outside  of  one  of  the  capital 
cities  of  Siberia.  The  conundrum  is  unsolvable  when  you 
reflect  that  the  government  and  not  a  private  corporation 
was  building  the  road.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  "graft" 
or  the  absence  of  it  cut  any  figure  in  this  irreparable  loss 
to  Omsk.  This  city  is  the  greatest  butter  market  in  Asia, 
and  a  shipping  point  of  no  humble  importance  along  other 
lines  of  traffic;  but  these  considerations  did  not  save  her 
from  being  utterly  ignored  by  a  government  that  never  has 
to  give  a  reason  why. 
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You  have  not  looked  into  our  dining  car  yet.  The  gong 
has  sounded  for  the  noon  lunch.  Everybody  is  on  hand 
promptly.  Nobody  seems  to  be  tired.  Indeed  this  prom- 
ises to  be  true  of  the  whole  trip.  The  throb,  shiver  and 
vibration  of  one  of  our  trans-continental  trains  is  entirely 
eliminated  from  this  journey  by  its  slower  speed.  Neither 
the  iron  nor  the  roadbed  warrant  any  such  plunging  across 
continents.  Hence  we  get  up  in  the  morning  and  go  to  our 
meals  during  the  day  as  fresh  as  though  moderately  em- 
ployed about  our  homes.  Our  chief  caterer  and  table 
waiters  are  all  Russians  who  are  able  to  speak  some  French 
and  German,  but  not  a  word  of  English.  The  bill  of  fare  is 
French  and  the  cooking  a  la  French,  but  not  too  Frenchy. 
The  meals  are  not  over  elaborate  in  the  way  of  courses, 
nor  are  they  extravagant  in  prices — generally  palatable, 
being  nicely  servecl.  You  live  for  about  $1.50  a  day  each, 
the  average  price  of  the  meals  being  much  reduced  by  the 
cheap  European  breakfast.  But  I  can  imagine  the  reader 
wondering  how  we  got  on  during  so  long  a  trip  without 
great  inconvenience  and  even  annoyance  for  need  of  Eng- 
lish speaking  table  waiters.  Well,  that  is  just  the  way  it 
would  have  struck  me  before  coming  abroad.  Allow  me  to 
explain  by  a  few  introductions.  Just  opposite  to  Mrs.  C. 
and  myself  sat  three  youngerly  men  who,  by  this  time, 
seemed  like  acquaintances  of  many  years  and  whose  tal- 
ents in  languages  we  were  free  to  command.  There  was 
Mr.  Marshall,  perhaps  thirty  years  old,  a  bom  and  edu- 
cated Englishman  as  well  as  gentleman,  but  for  several 
years  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Baltic  cities  of  Russia,  where 
he  manages  a  large  cold  storage  property.  He  could  hit 
'em  in  four  languages — his  mother  tongue,  French,  German 
and  Russian.  Next  sat  Brewer,  of  The  Hague,  Holland — 
a  talented  and  liberally  educated  young  man  of  not  more 
than  thirty,  whose  frail  wife  required  a  radical  change  of 
climate.  He  was  going  in  advance  to  look  up  a  business 
and  a  home  in  Yokahoma,  Japan.    He  spoke  fluently  the 
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English,  Dutch,  German  and  French  languages.  And  as 
if  these  two  were  not  enough,  the  fates,  willing  to  show 
further  kindness,  had  provided  us  still  another  friend  and 
interpreter — a  Mr.  Page,  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  young 
man,  rollicking  and  irrepressible — champion  whist  player 
of  the  whole  train.  He  is  the  son  of  an  English  clergyman 
on  the  home  island,  had  just  graduated  from  one  of  the 
technical  colleges  of  London,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Korea, 
having  in  his  side  pocket  a  signed  contract  with  one  of  the 
mining  companies  of  that  country,  as  their  second  engi- 
neer, at  $300  per  month.  He  spoke  English,  German  and 
French.  So  you  see  between  us  we  had  languages  "to 
bum."  They  were  more  than  helpful  out  of  mere  polite- 
ness. We  had  many  other  train  acquaintances  with  whom 
we  exchanged  pleasant  courtesies,  but  with  these  three 
young  men  we  became  traveling  chums.  In  the  absence 
of  «1]  home  friends,  we  had  somehow  taken  to  each  other 
and  a  friendship  had  sprung  up  more  abiding  than  that  of 
the  casual  acquaintance. 

Nothing  surprised  us  more  along  the  whole  route  than 
the  deliciously  sweet  Siberian  bread  and  butter.  I  shrink 
fiom  even  telling  you  the  truth,  lest  you  accuse  me  of 
greatly  exaggerating,  nevertheless  it  is  a  positive  fact  that 
we  got  more  delicious  bread  most  of  the  way  than  our  best 
private  home  made  brands  in  Chicago.  In  fact  I  never 
tasted  such  good  bread  and  sweet  butter.  We  frequently 
ate  a  whole  loaf  of  it  at  a  meal.  It  was  picked  up  fresh 
two  or  three  times  a  day  by  the  dining  car  superintendent 
at  the  village  stations  through  which  we  passed.  If  1 
wanted  a  helpmeet  for  a  bread  winner  I  would  look  around 
New  England  or  the  middle  west,  but  for  a  bread  maker  t 
should  never  stop  this  side  of  Siberia.  We  were  seldom 
passing  old  communities.  The  villages  were  mostly  small 
and  comparatively  new,  and  where  they  brought  their  art 
of  bread  making  from  was  more  than  I  learned,  but  it  was 
there  in  all  its  perfection. 
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I  find  my  notes  almost  silent  for  the  next  two  or  three 
days  regarding  the  country  we  were  passing  through.  As 
I  now  remember,  it  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  I  have 
described  east  of  Omsk.  During  this  part  of  the  journey 
we  pass  the  Tomsk  Junction.  Here  again  is  more  Russian 
"bull's  eye"  work.  Tomsk  is  left  to  the  bad  by  sixteen 
miles,  but  its  wealth  and  enterprise  have  secured  a  "plug" 
out  to  the  main  line.  Tomsk  is  the  largest  city  in  Siberia. 
It  has  a  fine  university,  elegant  cathedrals,  churches  and 
many  other  public  buildings  and  is  the  capital  city  of  one 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Siberia.  By  this  statement 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  center  of  a  self  government, 
but  the  center  from  which  Russia  governs  one  of  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  that  country,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
on  the  "ground  floor"  when  the  railroad  was  passing  that 
way,  so  its  future  was  crippled  for  all  time.  I  could  have 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter  the  changes  9o  noticeable 
in  building  material,  architecture  and  comfortable  homes 
along  our  route  through  the  interior  of  Siberia.  They  are 
many  times  better  and  more  modem  than  the  homes  of 
the  peasantry  in  Russia  proper  and  the  inhabitants  appar- 
ently of  quite  another  and  higher  civilization.  I  might 
make  it  plural,  for  there  begins  to  be  a  sprinkling  of  nearly 
all  Asiatic  peoples.  If  the  railway  is  the  principal  civilizer 
of  this  hitherto  shut-in  country,  then  it  has  done  more  for 
Siberia  than  for  the  mother  country.  The  people  who 
gather  in  and  about  the  railway  stations  are  more  modernly 
dressed  and  have  far  more  intelligent  faces  than  I  have 
noted  outside  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  Russia. 

Before  reaching  Irkoutsk  we  pass  through  the  beautiful 
and  rich  lands  of  the  Yenisi  river  country — a  fertile  valley 
flanked  by  long  sloping  hills,  whose  tops  still  carry  their 
native  forest  of  pine.  The  hillsides  are  under  cultivation 
as  well  as  the  valley,  making  the  most  picturesque  section 
we  have  seen  since  leaving  the  Ural  Mountains.  But 
kindly  spare  me  the  Yenisi  mosquito.    He  is  the  most  nu- 
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merous  and  industrious  "varmint"  I  ever  saw  in  business 
for  himself.  All  farm  hands  and  section  men  in  sight  along 
the  railway  were  wearing  black  veils  in  self  protection. 
Once,  while  the  train  was  standing,  I  saw  a  whole  swarm 
standing  on  a  workman's  head,  patiently  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity, while  just  over  the  fence  in  a  field  was  a  smoulder- 
ing log  heap,  and  a  horse  standing  in  its  dense  smoke  in 
self  defense.  For  more  than  a  hundred  miles  these  pests 
seemed  to  have  the  right  of  way,  and  men  were  working 
in  all  kinds  of  grotesque  protections. 

For  several  hundred  miles  we  have  been  skimming  along, 
generally  parallel  with,  but  often  crossing  and  recrossing 
in  this  almost  wilderness,  a  national  wagon  road,  better — 
pity  to  say — than  one  could  find  in  the  rich  state  of  Iowa. 
It  no  doubt  had  its  birth  in  military  necessities  before  the 
railway  was  built,  and  when  Irkoutsk  was  the  center  of 
penal  servitude  for  all  exiled  Russians,  for  it  is  to  that  city 
that  this  macadamed  and  well  surfaced  highway  leads.  On 
the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  from  Moscow  our  train 
pulled  into  Irkoutsk  with  about  3,500  miles  of  the  journey 
completed.  We  felt  little  or  no  fatigue,  but  we  were  not 
happy,  for  this  was  the  terminus  of  our  International 
Sleeping  Car  Company's  train,  and  a  good-bye  to  the  lux- 
uriant equipment  we  had  enjoyed  so  much.  It  was  the 
first  jar  on  the  trip.  Moreover,  it  meant  not  only  a  change 
of  trains,  but  a  delay  of  two  days  at  Irkoutsk,  waiting  for 
the  next  through  Russian  Express  to  come  up.  It  took 
about  all  the  languages  I  had  been  cultivating  among  my 
friends  to  get  us  and  our  hand  luggage  through  the  motley 
crowds  and  loaded  into  a  "drosky."  Then  we  started  for 
the  principal  "tavern"  of  that  city.  We  made  slow  head- 
way, for  we  found  the  street  and  bridge  partially  blocked 
by  a  long  train  of  animals  loaded  with  caddies  of  tea.  Each 
caddy  was  neatly  covered  with  skins  and  labeled  to  some 
western  importer.  It  had  come  across  from  China,  partly 
by  river  steamer  and  part  of  the  way  by  caravan  in  cross- 
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ing  the  great  desert.  These  packages  in  their  skin  cover- 
ings looked  as  if  they  could  have  safely  been  floated  in  the 
sea.  To  me  it  was  a  new  phase  of  oriental  traffic — ^but  we 
are  on  the  way  to  the  hotel.  Here  was  the  first  great  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  railway  company.  They  had  actu- 
ally got  the  station  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  business 
center  where  we  found  the  principal  hotel  of  a  city  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  people.  It  was  a  hewn  log  building, 
large  and  rambling  around  a  spacious  court  whose  walls 
in  part  were  of  brick,  but  not  a  soul  about  the  premises  who 
could  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  scarcely  a  word  of 
German  or  French.  I  called  up  my  array  of  interpreters 
and  made  out  to  get  a  comfortable  room.  There  was  about 
a  carload  of  us  altogether  and  all  English  speaking.  We 
took  all  that  was  vacant  of  the  entire  hotel  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  "take"  the  town,  and  even  that  ceased  to  be  a 
thing  of  much  interest  after  the  first  day.  But  it  was  a 
great  journey  and  we  were  out  for  big  things.  Inquiry 
elicited  the  fact  that  Irkoutsk  was  entirely  without  any 
nearby  or  friendly  neighbors.  The  nearest  suburb  of  any 
note  or  special  interest  was  the  North  Pole — ^too  remote 
for  a  second  day's  excursion,  so  we  contented  ourselves  by 
further  looking  around  the  town  which  we  learned  was 
founded  some  200  years  ago,  and  yet  it  is  as  raw  and  un- 
finished in  appearance  as  Leadville.  It  has  many  fine 
brick  blocks,  but  most  of  them  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  hewn  log  (block)  buildings,  whose  first  stories  are 
shops  and  small  stores,  with  living  rooms  overhead.  The 
streets  are  wide,  but  little  improved,  and  the  sidewalks  are 
calculated  to  inspire  the  choicest  bits  of  profanity.  The 
town  was  well  equipped  with  Russian  cathedrals,  churches, 
school  buildings,  museum  and  other  public  buildings.  Al- 
together it  was  quite  an  interesting  place.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Angara — a  broad  and  beautiful  river 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Baikal  find  their  way  to 
the  Northern  ocean.    Years  ago  it  was  the  home  of  the 
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Russian  penal  colonies.  Murderers  and  political  offenders 
were  banished  or  exiled  to  live  in  its  stockades  and  prison. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  class  whose  term  of  service  ex- 
pired, settled  down  in  Siberia.  Many  of  their  posterity 
live  in  and  about  Irkoutsk — to  that  extent  the  place  is 
said  to  be  decidedly  unhealthy  after  dark.  Now  and  for 
some  years  past  Russia's  exiles  are  sent  to  the  government 
mines,  where  they  dig  gold  and  other  valuable  minerals  for 
the  state. 

But  our  stay  in  the  very  heart  of  northern  Asia  was  up. 
The  morning  sun  bade  us  pack  our  grips  and  be  off  for 
the  station.  Before  leaving  mine  host  presented  me  with 
the  following  bill  in  good  Russian,  but  which  I  afterward 
had  interpreted  into  English,  to-wit:  2  towels,  30  kopecs 
(15  cents) ;  3  sheets,  30  kopecs;  2  pillow  cases,  10  kopecs; 
I  extra  bed  two  days,  50  kopecs ;  room  and  light  two  days, 
10  rubles  ($5.00) — in  all  about  $6.00  of  our  money.  Our 
meals  we  had  paid  for  a  la  carte  when  taken.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  all  our  travels  that  we  had  been  charged  addi- 
tional for  our  bedclothes,  but  this  we  found  to  be  the  cus- 
tom in  Asiatic  hotels. 

We  board  the  train  for  Lake  Baikal,  a  ride  of  something 
over  two  hours  only.  This  is  along  the  banks  of  the  An- 
gara, a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  on  the  one  side  and  high 
picturesque  bluffs  on  the  other,  looking  very  much  like  the 
foothills  country  of  our  Rockies.  It  is  an  April  day  on 
the  shore  of  this  lake — streaks  of  rain  and  strips  of  sun- 
shine. We  are  dumped  off  on  arrival  at  an  already  over- 
crowded depot,  filled  with  passengers  apparently  from 
every  nation  and  every  clime,  awaiting  belated  trains  or 
boats.  There  were  some  first,  some  second  and  more  third 
class  passengers  in  this  crowd.  Some  were  well  dressed, 
many  in  sheepskin  clothing,  as  many  more  in  rags,  while 
not  a  few  had  next  to  nothing  on  them.  Many  were  emi- 
grants working  their  way  toward  new  homes.  But  such 
a  tired  lot!    Wornout  mothers  and  sick  children  sprawled 
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in  all  directions  along  the  wet  platforms.  It  was  shower- 
ing most  of  the  time,  the  station  house  was  so  full  of  hu- 
manity that  its  atmosphere  was  absolutely  putrid,  and 
there  we  stood  for  three  hours  holding  umbrellas  over  our- 
selves and  our  hand  luggage,  while  the  train  on  which  we 
came  stood  stark  empty  200  yards  away.  It  never  seemed 
to  have  occurred  to  tiie  Russian  officials  how  easy  it  would 
have  been  to  make  hundreds  of  us  comfortable.  Their 
thoughtlessness  was  next  to  brutal.  Our  boat  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  waiting  for  the  western  passenger 
train,  three  hours  late.  But,  like  all  things  terrestrial,  there 
was  an  end,  at  last,  to  our  waiting.  The  boat  came  and 
we  were  off  for  our  "lake  trip"  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Route.  It  is  39  miles  to  the  other  shore  where  we  are  to 
find  the  train  which  takes  us  without  change  to  the  Yellow 
Sea.  But  this  Lake  Baikal  is  not  wanting  in  special  fea- 
tures of  interest.  It  is  400  miles  long  and  of  varying 
widths — the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  world  save  our 
four  great  lakes  and  one  on  the  African  continent.  Its 
deepest  waters  lie  1,500  feet  below  the  ocean's  level,  while 
its  surface  is  1,500  feet  above  that  level.  Its  shores  are 
rugged  and  beautifully  picturesque,  while  its  waters  are 
strikingly  clear.  It  is  the  only  fresh  water  lake  in  the 
world  in  which  the  seal  makes  his  home.  Prof.  Wright, 
an  authority  in  geological  matters,  makes  use  of  this  fact 
as  one  of  his  strong  proofs  of  the  Flood.  When  the  waters 
subsided  these  ocean  seal  were  left  in  the  basin  of  the 
Baikal,  which,  in  course  of  time,  through  its  tributaries, 
became  a  body  of  fresh  water. 

But  I  must  hurry  on,  for  here  is  the  landing,  and  here 
stands  our  train  for  Dalny,  a  little  city  exactly  under  Chi- 
cago, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.  We  found  our 
train,  as  anticipated,  made  up  of  the  usual  European  sleep- 
ers with  dining  car  attachments,  not  the  palatial  quarters 
we  had  had  for  eight  days  before,  but  so  much  better  than 
we  expected  at  one  time  that  we  were  ready  to  sing  the 
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doxology.  We  had  bought  all  the  tickets  at  Irkoutsk 
which  the  agent  demanded  from  passengers  for  that  through 
train,  but  it  seems  there  was  one  "supplemental"  lacking. 
The  conductor  only  spoke  Russian  and  therefore  counselled 
with  himself.  We  got  to  bed  a  trifle  before  midnight  and 
expected  to  rise  about  8 130  the  next  morning.  Alas !  alas  I 
Not  so.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  brutal  con- 
ductor came  hammering  at  my  door  and  with  a  dispatch  in 
his  hand  from  Moscow  demanding  that  we  get  off  at  that 
particular  station  and  buy  the  "supplemental" — ^both  back 
to  Irkoutsk  and  forward  to  Manchuria.  I  climbed  out  with 
murder  in  my  heart,  but  others  were  so  mad  they  just 
handed  their  pocketbook  to  the  conductor  and  went  off 
to  sleep  again,  leaving  him  to  buy  the  ticket.  This  with 
the  incident  related  of  our  waiting  at  the  Baikal  convinced 
me  that  the  Russian  still  has  a  whole  lot  to  learn  in  the  way 
of  thoughtful  and  genteel  train  service,  for  these  tickets 
could  just  as  well  have  been  purchased  hours  later  at  any 
other  station  on  the  road. 

It  is  a  three  days'  pull  to  the  border  of  the  great  Chinese 
Empire — Manchuria.  Consulting  my  notes,  I  fipd  we  are 
riding  much  of  this  time  through  sloping  pine  clad  hills, 
and  sometimes  broad,  smiling  valleys  where  are  pastured 
large  herds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  fattening  on  the  rich 
grasses.  There  are  but  few  Russian  settlers — mostly  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  Then  again  we  are  passing  through 
what  seems  to  be  an  old,  wornout  country,  almost  timber- 
less,  and  it  reminded  me  very  much  of  parts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  Again  the  landscape  would  change  to 
long  stretches  of  prairie  country  where  almost  countless 
herds  were  feeding,  but  nothing  like  our  farm  buildings 
and  other  ijnprovements  in  sight.  Except  the  stations  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  other  buildings,  the  villages  along 
the  railway  were  of  the  "shack"  persuasion.  Of  other  set- 
tlements there  seemed  to  be  none.  During  the  two  days' 
run,  Manchuria  to  Harbin,  we  passed  through  a  corner  of 
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Mongolia,  then  back  again  into  Manchuria,  with  the  coun- 
try changing  for  the  better.  Seems  like  a  never-ending 
and  boundless  prairie,  much  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 
The  village  population  are  most  all  Chinese— coolies  they 
call  them — and  the  towns  are  much  better  built,  brick  or 
stone  buiMings  with  tile  roofs  prevailing.  As  we  near 
Harbin  the  country  looks  almost  as  good  as  Iowa  or  Illi- 
nois, and  here  is  a  town  not  more  than  two  or  three  years 
old,  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants  and  almost  every  build- 
ing in  it  brick  or  stone,  and  about  every  penny  of  it  Russian 
investment.  They  seemed  anxious,  you  know,  to  build  up 
a  large  city  at  this  junction  before  they  evacuated  (?)  Man- 
churia. There  were  ten  thousand  Russian  soldiers  there, 
just  the  same.  From  Harbin  the  railway  line  continues 
directly  on  to  Vladivostok,  on  the  Japan  sea,  nearly  two 
days'  journey,  but  what  they  now  consider  their  main  line 
turns  directly  south  and  is  nearly  a  three  days*  run  to 
Dalny  and  Port  Arthur. 

Rather  than  break  company  with  our  good  friends,  we 
changed  our  minds  and  went  with  them  to  the  southern 
terminus.  Manchuria  is  almost  an  empire  of  itself.  We 
had  already  ridden  two  days  in  crossing  its  northern  bor- 
der to  Harbin,  and  here  was  nearly  three  days  more  of  it 
in  passing  to  Russia's  southern  harbor — Dalny.  Agricul- 
turally the  country  grew  better  all  the  way  down  to  the 
sea.  The  villages  and  many  smart  towns  were  universally 
of  brick  and  stone,  with  fancy  tile  roofs — ^the  citizenship 
Chinese,  with  enough  Russian  soldiers  and  officials  always 
to  boss  the  job.  The  country  is  pretty  much  all  under  cul- 
tivation and  is  beautifully  farmed.  I  never  saw  in  any 
state  such  clean  cultivation.  One  could  have  safely  offered 
a  reward  for  one  weed  to  the  acre.  Jest  if  you  will  about 
the  "heathen  Chinee,"  but  there  are  "no  flies  on  him"  as 
a  farmer  in  his  own  country.  They  raise  more  or  less  small 
grain,  but  a  species  of  sorghum  is  their  great  crop.  They 
make  a  meal  or  flour  of  the  seed,  but  the  juice  of  the  stalk 
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is  the  main  product  in  the  manufacture  of  their  beer  and 
lighter  spirits.  I  believe  I  saw  fully  a  million  acres  of  this 
crop. 

In  closing  my  observations  on  this  part  of  the  trip,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  revise  my  former 
ideas  of  the  so-called  "steppes  of  Siberia."  I  had  pictured 
Siberia  in  several  plateaus,  each  of  different  elevation.  The 
changes  of  elevation  are  there,  no  doubt,  but  you  don't 
realize  them  at  all.  As  for  the  plateau  feature,  that  doesn't 
exist.  Barring  the  rugged  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
there  is  as  much  variety  of  surface  as  in  passing  from  Maine 
to  California.  It  is  a  far  more  beautiful  and  interesting 
trip  than  the  Canadian  Pacific  country,  leaving  out  the 
Selkirk  range.  If  Siberia  lay  under  the  skies  of  North 
America,  rather  than  those  of  the  effete  and  torpid  Asia, 
she  would  have  a  hustling  population  of  many  millions 
to-day.  The  railway  company  are  already  building  their 
line  around  Lake  Baikal,  and  when  completed  they  will 
run  magnificent  trains  through  without  change  to  the  pas- 
senger— Moscow  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  with  other  im- 
provements already  begun  in  the  way  of  heavier  iron  on 
parts  of  the  line  and  a  better  ballasted  roadbed  they  will 
make  the  trip  in  little  more  than  half  the  time  of  their 
present  schedule.  In  years  to  come  it  is  bound  to  be  the 
great  highway  of  tourists  and  earth  girdlers.  It  is  cheaper 
than  ocean  travel,  unaffected  by  winds  and  storms,  and  is 
far  less  monotonous. 

But  here  we  are  at  Dalny.  The  first  thing  I  see  in  the 
morning  from  my  car  window  is  a  good  sized  Iowa  corn- 
field of  the  Simon  pure  variety.  With  the  aid  of  the  sea 
breeze  it  was  waving  us  an  unexpected  welcome.  Dalny 
is  one  of  these  Russian  pattern  towns  laid  out  by  a  land- 
scape gardener  and  built  by  one  architect.  There  is  not 
a  structure  in  the  town  more  than  three  years  old,  and 
every  one  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings  and  tile  roof. 
It  makes  an  absolutely  dead  finish.    You  no  sooner  see  the 
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town  than  you  begin  to  ask  yourself  what's  the  matter  with 
it?  It  soon  suggests  that  one  man  had  the  whole  contract, 
and  he  a  Russian.  It  is  a  place  of  ten  thousand  people  al- 
ready, with  the  promise  of  becoming  a  large  city.  It  is 
the  terminal  of  the  great  Siberian  route  and  one  of  Russia's 
two  seaports  open  the  year  round.  I  hope  in  the  near 
future  its  leading  hotel  may  be  improved,  not  but  that  some 
of  their  rooms  were  pleasant  enough  and  the  cuisine 
good  enough,  but  the  odors  that  came  into  their 
court  rooms  reminded  one  of  a  farm  barnyard  after  a 
steaming  warm  rain  in  August.  The  hotel  was  built 
around  three  sides  of  a  court  and  in  this  court  were 
running  at  large  a  small  flock  of  ducks,  any  number 
of  chickens,  an  old  sow  and  pigs  and  a  calf  or  two,  and  this 
space  was  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  square.  A 
lower  tier  of  rooms  opened  off  this  court  and  the  gfuests 
who  occupied  them  were  compelled  often  to  walk  gfuard- 
edly,  driving  this  live  stock  out  of  their  path  en  route  to 
their  rooms.  The  hotel  was  so  full  that  Brewer  and  Page 
had  to  each  take  one  of  these  barnyard  rooms.  It  seems 
that  a  quarrel  arose  during  the  afternoon  between  two 
roosters  over  some  old  love  affair  and  a  pitched  battle  of 
great  fierceness  followed.  The  chief  cook  decided  to  settle 
that  old  "affair  of  honor,"  and  went  after  the  roosters  with 
his  little  hatchet.  In  their  fright  and  their  flight  from  this 
headsman,  the  roosters  flew  through  the  open  window  into 
Page's  bedroom,  where  that  gentleman  was  trying  to  get 
an  afternoon  nap.  He  arose  in  his  wrath,  clinched  the  two 
contestants  and  passed  them  over  to  the  chef.  And  this 
was  a  three  dollar  a  day  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

(Enroute  to  Japan,  Continued.) 

A  Typhoon  "Swell"— Port  Arthur— The  Heathen  Chinee 
on  His  Native  Heath — ^Trouble  With  Bryan  Dollars — 
Chefoo — From  China  to  Japan — Mother  and  Baby — The 
Land  of  the  Jinrikisha — At  Tokio. 

After  breakfasting  on  the  aforesaid  bellicose  roosters, 
we  wiped  the  mud  of  Dalny  from  our  shoes  and  went 
aboard  a  small  Russian  vessel  for  a  twenty  hours'  run  to 
Chefoo,  China.  It  was  storming  at  the  time — not  merely 
raining  hard — as  we  say  at  home — but  the  water  was  just 
simply  falling  out  of  the  clouds  over  itself,  or  any  other 
^way  to  get  down.  This  was  the  i6th  of  August.  As  the 
rain  subsided  the  wind  rose  and  within  an  hour  or  two 
every  passenger  took  to  his  stateroom  cot  to  keep  from  get- 
ting sick,  which,  to  most  of  us,  was  only  a  partial  success. 
The  seas  that  were  rolling  seemed  all  out  of  proportion  to 
any  wind  we  had  experienced  ourselves,  a  thing  we  did 
not  understand  until  we  reached  Port  Arthur  some  four 
hours  later.  There  the  wires  were  still  warm  telling  of 
the  severity  and  disastrous  results  of  a  typhoon  which  had 
preceded  us,  and  was  already  tearing. Chefoo  to  pieces. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were  so  threatening  and  the 
sea  had  been  so  stirred  up  that  our  captain  lay  at  Port 
Arthur  until  the  next  morning,  for  which  we  all  profoundly 
thanked  him.  Here  we  lay  at  anchor  amid  a  half  dozen 
of  Russia's  great  naval  ships  and  much  other  craft.  This 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  study  the  shore  line  of  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  to  see  something  of 
the  city  which  the  Russians  are  building.  One  cannot  note 
the  narrow  entrance  to  this  spacious  harbor  and  study  its 
many  commanding  heights  without  discerning  the  great 
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wisdom  of  Russian  diplomats  who  secured  this  cession  from 
China — or  perhaps  forced  it — ^being  a  considerable  strip  of 
country  along  the  shore  of  the  Yellow  Sea  for  some  fifty 
miles,  thus  giving  them  Dalny  for  the  terminus  of  their 
great  railway  system  to  tide  water,  with  Port  Arthur  easily 
to  be  made  one  of  the  world's  great  strongholds  for  hous- 
ing their  navy.  Now  they  have  two  ports  communicating 
with  all  the  world  every  day  in  the  year,  while  before  this 
cession  was  obtained  Russia  was  limited,  on  her  eastern 
border,  to  her  northern  harbor  at  Vladivostok,  open  not 
more  than  nine  months  of  the  year — ^hence  the  incompara- 
ble value  of  this  tiny  slice  off  of  southern  Manchuria.  In 
this  case  the  old  adage,  "let  the  tail  go  with  the  hide,"  is 
going  to  be  reversed ;  the  hide  eventually  is  going  with  the 
tail,  for  I  find  no  one  optimistic  enough  in  this  end  of  the 
world  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  Russia  dreams  of  ever 
evacuating  Manchuria,  while  no  one  pretends  to  excuse  Rus- 
sia's duplicity  in  the  matter,  yet  all  seem  to  think  it  will  be 
quite  as  well  for  Manchuria.  If  this  comes  about,  as  every- 
body now  predicts,  Russia  will  have  added  to  her  domain  a 
scope  of  country  about  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  soil  and  climate  fully  an  average  of  our  coun- 
try, and  without  jar  to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding will  have  been  as  smooth  as  grease — a  lesson  to  the 
world  in  "cheek"  combined  with  good  diplomacy. 

Instead  of  rolling  on  the  deep  all  that  first  night  out,  we 
rode  on  the  mighty  after  swells  following  that  typhoon  all 
the  next  day  till  four  o'clock.  Our  stomachs  respectfully 
declined  not  only  breakfast,  but  the  dinner  also.  Reaching 
the  smoother  waters  of  Chefoo's  harbor,  we  were  able  to 
dress  and  get  ashore  not  much  the  worse  for  our  "swell" 
voyage  on  a  small  boat — ^two  things  that  always  come  to- 
gether in  our  experience.  We  have  never  yet  had  any  but 
smooth,  pleasant  seas  on  a  large,  ocean-going  vessel. 

But  here  is  our  first  glimpse  of  China  unmixed  with 
Russia.    True,  most  of  the  Manchurian  towns  and  cities 
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were  almost  wholly  of  coolie  population,  and  the  country 
population  entirely  so,  but  always  enough  Russian  sol- 
diers or  officials  about  the  railway  stations  to  suggest  both 
countries  and  both  peoples.  But  now,  at  last,  we  had 
struck  the  "heathen  Chinee"  in  all  his  purity.  The  typhoon 
had  washed  considerable  of  the  city  out  of  existence.  Lum- 
ber yards  and  much  heavy  timber  had  floated  into  many 
unseemly  places.  Many  of  the  weaker  structures  had  gone 
down  and  much  of  the  debris  floated  off  through  a  depres- 
sion making  its  way  through  the  city.  The  principal  hotel 
where  we  stopped  lost  part  of  its  roof,  and  on  the  floors  of 
a  number  of  its  rooms  lay  cart  loads  of  wet  plaster.  Under 
the  Chinese  salvage  law  many  young  fellows  of  a  specula- 
tive turn  of  mind  had  made  good  money  floating  lumber, 
timber  and  other  property  to  shore  and  safely  anchoring  it. 
Our  hotel  porter  told  me  he  made  fifty  dollars  on  a  dozen 
pieces  or  so  of  heavy  timbers  which  he  had  pulled  part  way 
up  the  shore,  out  of  the  bay.  The  town  had  hardly  got 
back  to  its  normal  conditions,  for  many  were  still  out  look- . 
ing  over  the  damage  by  the  storm.  This  gave  us  a  good 
chance  to  see  the  people,  their  costumes,  etc. — ^perhaps  I 
should  say  the  costumes  of  some  of  the  people,  for  many 
of  them  had  on  next  to  nothing  at  all.  Some  of  the  work- 
ing men  wore  a  sort  of  a  shirt  that  came  down  near  to 
the  knee ;  others  wore  breech  clouts  only,  while  many  good 
sized  children  were  stark  naked.  Others  of  course  of  the 
better-to-do  classes  were  clad  in  a  civilized  way.  During 
this  leisurely  stroll  I  saw  many  poor  women  whose  fool 
mothers  had  bandaged  their  baby  feet  until  now  the  shoes 
they  wore  would  just  about  fit  the  peg  end  of  a  wooden 
leg.  Some  of  these  were  large,  heavy  women,  who  had  all 
they  could  do  to  balance  themselves  and  make  any  head- 
way along  the  walks.  Walking  was  plainly  a  painful  oper- 
ation. The  misery  they  were  in  fairly  upset  me,  while  I 
boiled  over  with  indignation  at  the  ignorance  and  stupidity 
which  had  combined  to  make  them  the  cripples  they  were. 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  note  one  change.  The  merchants, 
bankers  and  business  men  nearly  all  spoke  very  good  Eng- 
lish, about  the  first  time  our  mother  tongue  had  greeted  us, 
in  any  general  sense,  for  more  than  a  year.  There  were 
no  carriages  or  vehicles  of  any  kind.  If  the  pedestrian  got 
tired  of  making  his  way  about  the  city  on  foot,  -he  must 
take  a  chair  and  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  natives, 
somewhat  like  the  Egyptian  methods  of  transportation. 

I  was  not  in  very  good  humor  the  next  morning.  It  had 
been  an  exceedingly  hot,  stuffy  night  and  the  mosquitoes 
and  other  "varmints"  had  made  life  miserable.  In  the 
morning  I  scarcely  recognized  my  wife.  Her  face  had 
been  so  chewed  up  that  she  looked  like  a  recovering  small- 
pox patient,  and  my  hotel  bill  did  not  have  a  tendency  to 
quiet  my  already  overwrought  nerves.  We  had  had  sup- 
per, lodging  and  breakfast  and  a  small  charge  for  bringing 
our  baggage  from  and  returning  it  to  the  steamer.  The 
bill  called  for  $12.25.  I  said  to  the  clerk:  "What  does  this 
mean?  Fm  no  millionaire,  I'm  nothing  but  a  pilgrim  on 
these  shores,  and  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  contribution  to 
these  typhoon  sufferers.  Would  he  please  make  the  charges 
what  they  ought  to  be."  That  gentleman  assured  me  the 
bill  was  correct — ^just  the  same  as  all  were  being  charged 
who  came  in  our  party,  that  it  was  a  very  reasonable  bill 
for  a  high  class  hotel  in  China,  etc.,  etc.  When  I  got  at 
the  bottom  facts  I  found  it  took  less  than  $5.50  of  good 
American  money  to  pay  the  bill,  though  it  read  plainly 
enough  $12.25.  The  coin  of  the  Chinese  realm  is  the  Mexi- 
can silver  dollar,  and  it  takes  two  and  quite  a  fraction  of 
the  third  of  these  Bryan  dollars  to  buy  one  with  Uncle 
Sam's  guarantee  on  it.  Up  to  this  time,  on  the  trip,  I  had 
been  paying  all  expenses  in  Russian  rubles,  which  are  quite 
on  a  par  with  our  silver — Whence  my  first  surprise  at  this 
hotel  bill. 

The  Chefoo  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  China  coast 
— well  protected  and  very  commodious.    When  we  came 
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to  go  aboard  our  Japan  steamer,  a  little  before  noon,  we 
found  our  ship  anchored  near  a  great  fleet  of  armored  ships 
of  nearly  all  nations,  among  which  were  fourteen  of  our 
own.  For  some  reason  most  of  our  eastern  squadron  was 
present.  Officials  were  in  full  dress  and  every  ship  was 
decorated,  it  seemed  to  me,  with  hundreds  of  flags  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  upon  the  eve  of  some 
great  function  of  which  we  had  heard  nothing.  At  spot 
twelve  their  great  cannon  began  to  roar  in  a  most  deafen- 
ing manner  and  they  kept  it  up  till  a  hundred  guns  had 
been  counted  off.  To  me  it  was  Antietam  over  again.  We 
finally  learned  that  all  this  noise  was  over  the  birthday  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  of  China.  The  navies  of  the  world 
were  sounding  out  their  notes  of  gladness  that  she  is  still 
with  us — the  dear  old  girl. 

But  here  was  a  change  sure.  We  had  come  to  Chefoo 
on  a  small  steamer,  the  first  we  could  get  out  of  Dalny,  in 
order  to  catch  one  of  the  main  line  of  the  Japan  mail 
steamers,  on  which  we  were  successful  in  obtaining  one  of 
her  choice  staterooms.  I  shall  always  think  of  this  ship 
as  the  sweetest  and  cleanest  of  all  the  craft  I  have  ever 
ridden.  Our  stateroom  was  large  and  its  woodwork  glis- 
tening white.  Under  the  two  windows,  on  one  side,  was  a 
couch,  on  the  other  two  soft  and  spacious  beds.  The 
draperies  at  the  door  and  windows  were  of  some  light, 
beautiful  Japanese  goods  of  characteristic  figure.  The  lav- 
atory and  other  fixtures  and  conveniences  were  just  about 
perfect.  The  intense  heat. of  Chefoo  was  behind  us,  the 
cool  breezes  and  a  now  smooth  sea  were  all  about  us.  The 
boat's  table  was  fine,  including  an  "afternoon  tea"  between 
lunch  and  dinner.  Altogether,  it  took  a  day  or  two  for  my 
wife  to  convince  me  that  we  were  not  on  our  wedding  trip. 
Only  one  incident  marred  our  new  surroundings.  We  had 
left  our  constant  companion  of  nineteen  days — Mr.  Page, 
of  the  rooster  episode — ^at  Chefoo,  awaiting  his  boat  for  a 
Korean  port.    Perhaps  it  was  because  our  passengers  were 
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few  the  Japanese  captain,  who  spoke  English,  and  the  under 
officers  gave  us  so  much  attention.  Life  could  not  have 
been  made  pleasanter  if  we  had  been  the  guests  of  friends 
who  had  long  looked  for  our  coming.  The  sea  was  on  its 
good  behavior,  and  the  second  afternoon  found  us  gliding 
along  among  the  Korean  islands  and  sometimes  close  to  the 
mainland  of  this  "Hermit  Kingdom."  Sometimes  a  little 
group  of  islands  lifting  themselves  out  of  the  sea — conelike 
and  even  pointed — looked  in  the  distance  like  a  farmer's 
stack  yard.  For  the  most  part  the  shores  were  rocky  and 
rather  forbidding.  Where  cultivation  existed,  the  steep 
hillsides  had  been  terraced  to  prevent  "washing,"  and 
below  these  terraces,  close  to  the  sea,  nestled  the  small 
villages  of  the  fishermen  and  farmers.  The  landscape  of 
sea  and  shore  was  often  beautiful,  pictures  we  have  stored 
away  on  memory's  canvas  which,  in  after  years,  we  hope 
to  often  review  in  the  quiet  and  peaceful  shade  of  our  own 
front  porch. 

If  one  looks  on  a  map  of  the  world  he  is  apt  to  think  it 
about  one  night's  run  across  from  China  to  Japan.  It  really 
is  over  five  days  from  Dalny  to  Kobe,  and  about  four  days 
to  Nagasaki,  the  first  port  in  Japan  at  which  our  steamer 
calls,  and  we  are  right  there  now.  Here,  like  Port  Arthur, 
is  a  natural  harbor,  with  a  curved  mouth  opening  out  into 
the  sea.  The  great  basin  is  surrounded  by  commanding 
heights  capable  of  being  made — if  not  already — impregna- 
ble, while  at  their  feet  can  safely  ride  Japan's  ships  of 
commerce  and  her  navy.  Once  anchored,  this  is  our  first 
glint  into  the  "land  of  the  morning  sun,"  for  be  it  remem- 
bered here  is  where  "Old  Sol"  commences  business  four- 
teen hours  before  he  lights  up  Chicago — concurrent  with 
your  four  o'clock  of  yesterday  afternoon.  It  is  really  in- 
teresting, at  times,  to  imagine  the  silent  and  hushed  activ- 
ities of  our  friends  at  home,  while  we  are  lounging  under 
cover  of  porch,  strolling  under  umbrella  or  otherwise  dodg- 
ing the  midday  rays  of  his  broiling  highness.    We  were  to 
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be  here  24  hours,  so  we  did  not  hurry  off  to  shore  until  the 
next  morning  and  this  gave  me  a  chance  to  study  my  first 
Japanese  industry  over  the  rail  of  the  ship.  It  was  some- 
thing of  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  opportunity  to  the  gentle 
sex.  She  was  evidently  a  widow  making  her  own  way  or 
possibly  supporting  a  worthless  husband.  She  owned  and 
operated  a  little  "house  boat,"  every  whit  of  which  was 
clean  enough  to  eat  your  breakfast  on.  Her  cabin  home 
was  in  the  rear  end  of  the  boat  which,  during  the  day,  was 
occupied  by  her  patrons  in  going  to  or  from  the  steamer  and 
the  shore.  She  had  a  baby  twelve  to  fifteen  months  old, 
too  small  to  give  his  liberty  about  the  boat.  It  was  a  quiet 
half  hour  in  which  there  was  little  doing.  She  ascended 
the  stairway  to  the  second  class  quarters  of  the  ship  and 
filled  her  teakettle  with  boiling  water.  Returning  to  her 
boat  she  set  the  tea  "drawing,"  and,  as  it  was  warm  and 
close  in  her  little  cabin  home,  she  prepared  her  meal  in  the 
front  of  the  boat.  She  brought  out  a  cup  and  saucer,  a 
clean  plate,  a  couple  of  "chop  sticks,"  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
large  jar  of  cooked  rice  and  some  condiment  or  dressing 
in  a  small  iron  kettle.  This  occupied  possibly  little  more 
than  a  minute  after  her  return  to  her  boat.  Then  she  and 
the  baby  proceeded  to  take  their  meal,  not  conscious  that 
any  one  was  looking.  One  dive  with  the  "chop  sticks" 
brought  up  a  wad  of  rice  quite  as  large  as  my  fist.  A 
spoonful  of  the  "dressing"  was  turned  on,  and  then  as  nice 
a  tattoo  as  you  ever  heard  on  a  snare  drum  followed  as  she 
beat  up  that  rice  with  the  dressing.  No  drummer  was  ever 
more  expert  with  his  sticks  than  she  was  with  hers.  She 
would  catch  up  a  mouthful  with  her  sticks  for  herself  and 
hold  the  rim  of  the  plate  to  baby's  mouth  and  shove  a 
mouthful  into  him.  This  proceeded  with  quiet  clatter  until 
the  bread,  the  tea  and  a  part  of  the  rice  was  consumed, 
when  the  "remains"  were  set  back  in  one  corner  of  the 
cabin.  She  washed  her  J)late  over  the  side  of  the  boat  in 
the  sea,  and  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  tell  you 
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she  was  ready  for  a  customer.  She  was  bareheaded  and 
barefooted.  She  wore  but  two  garments,  viz. :  a  short  pet- 
ticoat and  an  upper  garment  just  like  a  loose  coat,  except 
it  had  no  buttons  on.  Getting  a  call  she  jerked  oflf  this 
loose  coat  and  leaning  forward  slightly  landed  that  young- 
ster on  her  back  with  his  arms  around  her  neck.  He  fitted 
the  situation  like  the  bark  on  a  tree.  Remaining  in  that 
position,  she  put  on  her  loose  fitting  coat  over  both  baby 
and  herself,  and^  catching  up  a  sash,  bound  it  around  her 
just  under  the  kid's  hips,  and  in  a  jiffy  was  at  the  oar.  It 
was  a  single  scull  and  of  course  she  had  to  stand  up.  As 
she  sculled  off  rapidly  it  was  interesting  to  watch  the  baby's 
head  roll  half  way  over  with  every  stroke  of  the  oar.  She 
seemed  to  be  a  favorite  and  I  think  "must  have  made  twenty 
or  thirty  trips  to  our  steamer,  and  each  time  the  baby's 
head — for  often  he  was  sound  asleep^was  rolling  part  of 
the  distance  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  each  stroke  of 
the  mother's  oar,  and  I  never  heard  a  whimper  from  that 
child  in  the  24  hours.  At  night  the  little  cabin  of  the  boat 
was  their  only  home. 

It  was  far  more  pathetic  to  see  this  mother  in  her  daily 
competition  for  business  than  I  can  possibly  make  it  seem 
on  paper.  It  was  a  phase  of  home  life  and  human  endeavor 
for  woman  I  had  not  noticed  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Japan  does  not  know  herself.  A  city  or  a  country  whose 
earliest  history  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past  is  like  a  child 
whose  parents  died  before  it  can  remember.  The  Japanese 
know  they  had  forefathers  and  that  they  came  from  some- 
where, and  that  they  drove  out  of  these  islands  a  more 
savage  race  than  themselves,  but  even  to  this  day  they  are 
not  sure  who  they  are  or  from  whenc  they  came,  and  this 
is  true  of  Nagasaki.  She  knows  little  or  nothing  of  her- 
self back  of  the  twelfth  century.  She  was  of  small  im- 
portance in  the  commercial  world  until  about  400  years 
ago,  since  which  time  she  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
gateways  to  these  islands.    Through  her  portal  first  came 
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European  acquaintance,  foreign  commerce,  firearms,  mis- 
sionaries and  Christianity,  to  Japan.  But  for  some  reason 
she  has  fallen  back  in  the  strife  for  metropolitan  promi- 
nence. She  ranks  now  as  the  eighth  city  of  these  islands, 
having  a  population  of  something  more  than  100,000. 

We  went  ashore  early  in  the  morning  to  take  a  look  at 
the  town — our  first  Japanese  city.  The  first  thing  that 
impresses  you  is  that  you  are  indeed  in  the  land  of  the  riki- 
sha,  or  to  be  technically  correct,  jinrikisha.  Something ' 
less  than  half  the  population  of  the  city  solicited  our  pat- 
ronage. We  closed  arrangements  with  three  of  them  and 
started  out  for  a  forenoon  ride.  The  business  part  of  the 
city  is  on  fairly  level  ground,  the  streets  being  15  to  25 
feet  wide,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions.  For  every 
brick  or  stone  business  building  there  are  at  least  two  hun- 
dred frame  ones  with  tile  roofs,  and  none  over  two  stories 
high,  and  two  stories  in  Japan  means  about  the  height  of 
our  one-story  buildings  at  home.  Here  both  stories  were 
frequently  occupied  by  the  merchant  for  his  goods,  but 
more  often  the  second  story  is  given  to  living  rooms.  No 
large  buildings.  Everything  runs  to  shops  and  small 
stores.  One  is  intensely  interested  every  minute  in  notic- 
ing the  stocks  for  sale,  the  things  being  manufactured  in 
open  front  shops  and  the  people  one  is  meeting,  and  I  should 
add  their  methods  of  transportation  about  the  city.  As 
most  people  know,  the  jinrikisha  is  a  comfortable,  one- 
seated,  topped  carriage  on  two  wheels,  with  tiny  thills,  and 
a  native  for  a  horse.  These  are  flitting  along  all  streets 
and  in  all  directions.  They  make  you  think  of  a  bewil- 
dered swarm  of  bees.  Then  perhaps  half  the  street  is  taken 
up  by  another  class  of  transportation,  two-wheeled  carts, 
pushed  or  pulled,  loaded  with  all  manner  of  merchandise. 
These  are  also  drawn  by  Japanese.  In  all  that  forenoon  we 
saw  barely  a  half  dozen  horses  attached  to  light  drays.  And 
such  horses  1  Small,  scrawny  and  with  drooping  heads 
and  tails,  my  wife  said  they  looked  like  sick  roosters.    I 
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don't  think  the  whole  lot  would  have  brought  six  dollars 
in  any  market. 

The  schools  and  residence  portion  of  the  city  are  on  the 
slopes  of  the  heights  surrounding  the  harbor.  It  was  too 
hot  to  climb  about  very  much,  but  we  did  go  up  among 
some  of  the  residences,  visiting  the  principal  park  and  their 
chief  temple  of  the  "Shinto"  religion.  While  resting  in 
the  shade  we  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  a  couple  of 
Methodist  ladies  from  the  United  States  who  were  teachers 
in  the  Mission  school  of  their  denomination.  Here,  under 
the  "great  trees  surrounding  the  temple,  they  had  brought 
some  of  their  classes  for  a  day's  outing.  Gathered  in 
groups,  where  shade  was  densest,  these  little  misses  and 
young  ladies,  in  full  Japanese  attire,  were  having  a  good 
time.  Some  were  singing  our  Gospel  hymn  airs,  one  would 
be  reading  a  story  to  a  half  dozen  others,  and  not  a  few 
were  crocheting  or  doing  some  fancy  needle  work,  while 
their  tongues  spattered  away  in  rapid  Japanese.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  picture  of  a  high  school  outing  in  our  own 
country  with  the  cute  and  fascinating  Japanese  costume 
added.  I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  mighty  chasm 
between  the  promising  future  of  these  young  ladies  and 
the  woman  and  the  baby  of  the  'Tiouse-boat." 

Going  back  down  the  hill  we  had  a  good  view  of  an  all- 
frame  city  of  100,000  population.  You  ask  yourself  over 
and  over  again  the  question,  why  doesn't  such  a  place  as 
this  burn  up?  Districts  of  the  same  class  in  our  cities 
vanish  in  a  night.  I  had  to  leave  the  question  unsolved, 
though  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  when  a  fire  breaks  out 
the  department  pays  more  attention  to  quickly  jerking  down 
adjoining  structures  rather  than  trying  to  save  the  house 
on  fire.  One  great  thing  in  their  favor  is  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  are  all  low  and  universally  have  tile  roofs. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  sea  voyage.  A 
night's  run  brings  us  to  Moji,  one  of  Japan's  thrifty  little 
cities,  and  one  of  the  principal  coaling  stations  for  vessels. 
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Here  was  a  whole  Beet  of  steamers  and  ships  whose  Hags 
represented  many  nations,  all  taking  coal.  There  was  not 
a  steam  "crane"  at  work  in  all  that  harbor.  A  coal  barge 
would  sail  up  and  make  fast  to  the  side  of  the  ship  standing 
at  anchor.  From  the  barge  short  ladders  or  stairways 
would  be  run  up  to  the  ship's  port  holes  and  a  gang  of  men 
almost  as  thick  as  they  could  stand  were  lined  up  from 
the  barge  to  the  ship's  coal  bins.  A  dozen  more  men  were 
on  top  of  the  loaded  barge,  each  one  having  a  "grab  fork" 
something  like  our  modem  potato  diggers.  Then  the  work 
of  filling  and  passing  the  baskets  began.  These  were  oval, 
like  an  old  fashioned  bread  bowl,  and  would  not  hold  much 
over  a  peck,  but  it  was  one  solid  stream  of  baskets  going 
up,  hand  to  hand,  while  the  atmosphere  was  full  of  empties 
being  tossed  back  to  the  barge.  We  took  two  barges  of 
coal  in  this  way  in  less  than  two  hours'  time.  Where  labor 
is  as  cheap  as  in  Japan,  this  method  seems  to  beat  steam 
processes  for  coaling  up.  Murray  speaks  of  one  of  the 
"Empress"  line  taking  on  1,200  tons  in  this  way  in  a  trifle 
over  three  hours,  and  the  work  all  done  by  gangs  of 
young  girls. 

We  did  not  go  ashore  here,  but  quickly  pulled  through 
the  straits  connecting  the  two  seas — ^Japan  Sea  and  the  In- 
land Sea  of  Japan.  During  this  narrow  passage  six  hun- 
dred cannon  frowned  at  us  from  the  shores.  Woe  to  the 
fleet  that  tries  to  enter  here  without  Japan's  welcome.  This 
Inland  Sea  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  beauty.  Most 
of  the  time  we  are  in  sight  of  land.  Much  of  that  time  we 
are  rounding  islands  and  often  so  near  to  shore  that  one 
can  see  what  the  inhabitants  are  doing.  These  are  not  the 
islands  and  shores  of  Korea — dark  and  frowning,  for  Japan 
is  nearly  as  green  as  Ireland.  The  scenery  is  interesting, 
while  you  see  numberless  places  so  inviting  you  want  to 
get  oflF  for  a  stroll.  We  were  obliged  to  pass  the  "narrows" 
in  the  night — the  most  awe-inspiring  scenery  in  the  whole 
sea.   But  you  can't  see  everything  going  one  way.   The  next 
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morning,  August  23,  we  were  at  Kobe,  the  end  of  our  sea 
voyage,  but  still  400  miles  from  Tokio,  our  destination.  At 
Kobe  we  part  with  the  last  of  our  three  chums  of  the  trip, 
the  genial  Hollander  with  his  four  languages.  He  had  been 
our  constant  companion  for  24  days.  When  in  tight  places 
we  had  always  used  his  tongue,  and  you  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  much  that  means  to  one  on  a  long  journey 
through  a  .strange  and  unexploited  country.  He  now 
seemed  as  near  to  us  as  one  of  the  home  friends.  True,  we 
did  not  need  his  languages  now,  for  the  commercial  lan- 
guage of  Japan  is  English,  but  for  a  day  or  two  we  felt  like 
two  orphans  without  his  companionable  society.  Good- 
bye, Brewer,  and  may  you  never  want  for  friends. 

On  shore  it  was  hot — ^just  like  our  occasional  hot  weeks 
in  Chicago.  We  had  no  right  to  expect  less,  for  we  were 
now  in  the  latitude  of  Atlanta.  We  rested  two  days  with- 
out trying  to  see  much  of  anything  or  anybody.  Even  our 
missionary  friends  were  out  of  the  city  trying  to  keep  cool 
at  some  mountain  resort.  A  fifteen  hours'  run,  mostly  by 
night  train,  brought  us  to  Tokio.  Still  it  is  unbearably  hot 
in  the  sun,  but  that  did  not  hinder  our  feasting  on  a  dozen 
letters  from  home  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  Flight  to  the  Mountains — Jap  Farms — Attenuated  Wear- 
ing Apparel — A  Study  in  the  Hair  Dressing  Art — ^An 
Exchange  of  Hospitalities — Nikko  the  Beautiful — Re- 
ligious Lore — Forest  Trees  Eight  Feet  in  Diameter — 
General  Grant  and  the  Sacred  Bridge — Bull  Freight 
Trains — An  Official  Out  of  a  Job. 

Most  any  part  of  Japan  is  too  hot  for  sight-seeing  in  Au- 
gust except  the  mountain  districts  in  the  northern  part. 
On  arrival  in  Tokio  we  took  very  pleasant  quarters  in  one 
of  the  hotels,  but  we  were  decidedly  uncomfortable  the 
moment  we  were  out  of  our  large  north  room  or  off  its  broad 
veranda.  Although  we  stopped  there  eight  days  we  did  not 
undertake  to  go  about  much,  and  therefore  got  only  casual 
and  surface  glimpses  of  real  Japanese  life.  But  the  time 
was  not  wholly  lost,  for  we  found  we  had  absorbed  con- 
siderable of  the  "J^P"  before  starting  further  north  in  hunt 
for  a  more  congenial  summer  climate.  Everybody  in  quest 
of  cooler  weather  seemed  to  be  going  to  Nikko,  so  we 
packed  our  "grips,"  leaving  trunks  behind,  and  started  for 
that  mountain  district  and  Mecca  of  Shinto  and  Buddhist 
temples.  It  is  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Tokio  ^nd  was 
about  our  first  daylight  riding  across  country.  It  would 
be  just  as  correct  to  say,  through  rice  fields  and  gardens, 
for  that  is  all  one  sees  in  the  way  of  growing  crops.  But 
these  were  interesting.  Every  available  spot  between  the 
hills  and  ranges  of  small  mountains  was  under  cultivation 
and  looked  smiling  enough  under  the  Japs'  clean  culture 
and  abundant  irrigation.  Decidedly  unlike  roasted  and 
dried  out  Egypt  and  Palestine,  here  was  water  everywhere 
gushing  from  springs  at  the  foothills  and  meandered 
around  and  through  the  fields  as  one  would  trim  and  trail 
a  growing  vine— not  only  over  and  all  through  the  little 
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plantations,  but  in  most  every  instance  a  fascinating  little 
brook  went  gurgling  by  the  home,  through  the  yard,  and, 
reinforced  by  many  others,  on  to  the  village,  where  it  con- 
tinually washes  the  gutters  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  No 
one  tries  to  grow  rice  except  with  irrigating  privileges,  and 
for  gardening  it  is  quite  as  valuable  though  perhaps  not  so 
imperative.  Their  farms  are  really  no  larger  than  the 
"truck  patch"  of  our  thrifty  granger,  but  you  will  see  as 
many  Japanese  employed  as  the  average  help  found  on  one 
of  our  i6o-acre  tracts.  No  doubt  the  irrigation  addS  to 
their  labor,  but  their  exact  and  mathematical  ways  of 
planting  and  their  clean  culture  afterwards  are  something 
beautiful.  Both  sexes,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  are  about  equally 
represented  on  these  tiny  farms  and  large  gardens.  It  is 
all  hand  work.  Not  the  simplest  farm  machinery  is  in 
use,  and  I  did  not  see  a  horse  in  the  whole  hundred  miles 
used  in  cultivation.  The  field  help  is  not  out  much  for 
clothing.  A  dollar  would  be  a  good  price  for  all  a  half 
dozen  of  them  would  have  on.  I  know  five  cents  would 
buy,  in  our  country,  all  some  of  them  wore,  while  the  little 
kids  about  the  home  were  almost  universally  naked.  If 
you  did  not  see  anything  but  these  beautiful  gardens  and 
growing  crops  you  could  easily  imagine  yourself  riding 
through  a  strip  of  our  highest  civilization  in  America,  but 
the  uniqjie  homes  and  queer  little  people  suggest  that  you 
are  about  a  hundred  thousand  miles  from  New  England's 
hills  and  valleys. 

Of  course,  while  it  is  exceedingly  interesting,  Japan's 
country  life  is  not  the  best  civilization  she  has  to  show. 
There  was  evidence  of  this  even  on  the  train.  *  The  car  was 
in  two  sections,  each  of  which  accommodated  about  twenty 
passengers.  It  was  built  for  ventilation  and  reminded  me 
of  a  large  carriage  with  the  side  curtains  all  rolled  up.  Mrs. 
C.  and  I  were  the  only  "foreigners"  in  that  end  of  the  coach, 
the  rest  being  of  Japanese  of  a  higher  type  than  those  I  had 
been  studying  from  the  car  windows.    The  gentleman  who 
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sat  by  the  side  of  me  was  engaged  in  his  morning  paper, 
which  he  intoned  in  a  low  voice,  while  I  was  equally  inter- 
ested in  what  he  had  on  in  the  way  of  wearing  apparel,  not 
to  speak  of  my  envy,  for  there  was  a  long  distance  between 
his  degree  of  comfort  and  mine  on  that  hot  day.  He  had 
a  straw  hat  which  he  did  not  wear.  That  was  in  the 
"rack."  He  wore  a  collarless  shirt  of  some  thin  white 
goods  which  came  down  to  his  knees.  Over  this  he  wore 
a  sort  of  mantle  of  modest  pattern  in  Japanese  goods,  about 
the  weight  of  an  English  serge.  The  sleeves  were  large 
and  "flowing"  in  their  make,  and  the  whole  garment  cov- 
ered his  person  to  his  ankles — ^that  is,  if  he  kept  it  properly 
belted  down,  which  he  did  not  always  do.  On  the  whole 
it  was  quite  a  genteel  garment,  and  the  graceful  folds  above 
the  belt  gave  it  quite  a  clerical  look.  He  wore  no  pants  or 
underwear  other  than  the  white  shirt  mentioned,  and  on 
his  feet  were  socks  a  little  higher  than  a  summer  shoe,  and 
were  made  of  heavy  white  drill  and  buttoned  up  the  side. 
The  toe  of  the  sock  was  split,  the  big  toe  having  a  "stall" 
of  its  own,  thus  giving  the  foot  the  appearance  of  a  divided 
hoof.  That  opening  receives  the  cord  or  cloth  strap  coming 
over  the  top  of  the  foot  and  which  holds  on  the  various 
kinds  of  shoe  worn  in  this  country.  His  were  wood  san- 
dals, worn  here  morfe  than  any  other  outdoor  shoe,  and 
cost — in  our  money — five  or  six  cents.  Braided  straw  san- 
dals are  worn  indoors  for  the  reason  they  are  less  noisy. 

The  ladies  in  the  car  were  dressed  exactly  like  this  gen- 
tleman in  the  makeup  of  their  apparel,  with  the  probable 
exception  that  they  wore  a  short  skirt  and  the  always  om- 
nipresent broad  sash  culminating  in  a  bow  at  the  back 
nearly  as  large  as  the  knapsack  I  used  to  carry  in  the  army. 
This  bow,  always  made  from  some  startling  stripe  or  bright 
figured  goods,  is  padded  out  and  at  a  little  distance  looks 
like  a  medium  size  sofa  pillow  of  some  "killing"  pattern. 
No  Japanese  lady  ever  wears  a  hat.  I  have  yet  to  see  one 
in  this  kingdom,  but  her  hair  is  the  glory  of  her  being.    A 
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professional  hairdresser  had  evidently  worked  hours  on 
the  head  of  the  lady  who  sat  immediately  in  front  of  us. 
The  best  linguist  in  the  world  could  not  describe  to  you 
how  that  hair  was  "done  up"  from  the  pompadour  back. 
It  seemed  to  fall  away  in  graceful  cascades,  puffs  and  loops 
supported  by  fancy  combs  and  ornamental  .hair  pins.  If 
one  single  hair  crossed  another  my  best  spectacles  did  not 
enable  me  to  detect  that  fact,  while  the  whole  was  that 
glossy  it  fairly  mirrored  back  our  smiles.  There  was  not 
a  woman  in  that  car  who  could  not  have  dressed  herself 
in  one  minute,  or  two  at  the  farthest,  while  there  was  not 
one  who  could  have  done  up  her  own  hair  if  her  life  had 
depended  upon  it.  It  is  so  elaborately  done  that  the  aver- 
age lady,  I  am  told,  cannot  afford  to  have  her  hair  dressed 
more  than  twice  a  week,  and  the  foolish  creature  tortures 
herself  at  night  by  sleeping  on  a  hard  roll  which  fits  under 
the  back  of  the  neck,  to  keep  from  "mussing"  her  hair. 
Women  and  girls  from  the  more  common  walks  of  life  all 
ape  this  same  fashion,  and  take  turns  among  themselves 
dressing  each  other's  hair,  even  down  to  girls  five  or  six 
years  old,  who  go  about  with  their  hair  done  up  the  same 
as  their  mother's. 

The  women  of  Japan  have  one  fashion  that  ought  to  be 
abolished.  They  draw  the  skirt  of  their  "kimona"— or 
mantle-like  dress — so  close  about  their  person  that  it  leaves 
their  limbs  no  liberty  of  action.  One  could  walk  about  as 
gracefully  in  a  flour  sack,  the  skirt  at  the  bottom  being 
about  half  as  large  as  the  open  end  of  their  flowing  sleeve. 
They  go  "nipping"  along  the  sidewalks  or  across  the  room 
floor  in  short,  shuffling  steps  that  utterly  forbid  all  grace 
of  movement,  and  until  this  fashion  changes  Japan  must 
be  counted  out  of  those  nations  of  whom  it  can  be  said, 
"their  women  are  graceful." 

These  ladies  in  the  car  scanned  my  wife's  "make-up" 
with  full  as  much  interest  as  we  had  theirs.  Moreover, 
they  evinced  a  desire  to  be  sociable,  but  neither  could  talk 
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a  word  of  the  other's  language.  They  had  more  lunch  than 
they  could  dispose  of  and  "broke  the  ice"  by  offering  us 
some  of  theirs.  We  reciprocated  from  our  hotel  basket 
which  we  had  brought  along  and  which  was  more  than 
abundant.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  this  attention  and  were 
exceedingly  polite  and  gracious  in  their  return  courtesies, 
and  by  looks  and  signs  gave  us  to  understand  that  they 
greatly  enjoyed  picnicing  with  Americans,  and  when  they 
left  the  train,  bowed  themselves  out  very  low — in  true 
Japanese  style. 

I  have  spoken  quite  fully  of  the  dress  because  it  is  the 
apparel  worn  by  the  great  body  of  Japanese  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  not  engaged  in  actual  manual  labor,  except 
the  small  contingent — "the  four  hundred,"  so  to  speak — 
who  have  donned  American  and  European  styles,  which 
must  in  time  become  general.  The  laborer,  as  before  inti- 
mated, wears  next  to  nothing.  He  gets  along  with  "any 
old  thing"  from  a  breech-cloth  to  a  straw  mat.  The  jin- 
rikisha  man  is  obliged  in  his  business  to  wear  more  cloth- 
ing than  the  ordinary  laborer.  As  a  rule  you  find  him  in 
brtef  knickerbockers  which  reach  about  half  way  from  the 
hip  to  the  knee,  a  low,  dark-colored  sock  with  a  sole  on  it, 
and  a  short  shirt  worn  outside  and  open  in  front  like  a  coat. 
This  he  finds  most  convenient,  for  when  he  is  through 
with  his  "run"  he  jerks  out  a  large  sweat  cloth,  wrings  it 
in  fresh  water,  throws  back  his  coat-shirt  while  he  takes 
a  sponge  bath.  On  his  lower  limbs  he  wears  nothing  and  I 
often  envy  him  the  calves  of  his  legs — great  knots  of  mus- 
cle which  look  like  a  bunch  of  samples  of  ropes  and  twines 
in  a  cordage  store.  He  will  take  a  good  square  trot  and 
run  to  the  end  of  the  road.  I  had  one  draw  me  seven  miles 
and  I  will  make  oath  that  he  never  walked  a  rod  (there 
were  no  hills).  They  all  wear  the  inverted  "saucepan"  hat, 
much  larger  than  their  head,  it  being  held  on  by  a  light 
bamboo  frame  not  more  than  a  half  inch  wide  which  snugly 
fits  around  the  forehead. 
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At  two  o'clock  we  are  in  Nikko  and  in  the  meantime 
we  have  reached  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
We  have  found  a  town  thoroughly  Japanese  in  character, 
of  a  few  thousand,  strung  along  the  right  bank  of  a  brawl- 
ing little  river.  There  is  a  Japanese  proverb  which  says, 
"Do  not  use  the  word  beautiful  until  you  have  seen  Nik- 
ka"  And  so  we  found  it.  Its  near  background  is  a  bank 
of  beautiful  mountains,  rising  in  series  until  the  more  dis- 
tant one,  which  appears  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
away,  attains  the  height  of  12,400  feet.  Every  road  or  path 
you  follow  gives  you  frequent  views  up  or  down  this  tur- 
bulent river  as  it  fights  its  way  over  the  boulders.  But 
Nikko's  greatest  glory  is  in  its  monumental  forest  trees, 
and  no  doubt  these,  with  the  near-by  mountains,  made  the 
place  the  Mecca  it  is  now  for  people  who  can  afford  a  res- 
pite from  the  long  hot  summer  and  the  Mecca  it  was  in 
the  past  centuries  for  the  religious  zealots  who  came  to 
worship  at  the  shripes  of  Shinto  and  Buddha,  for  in  these 
near-by  mountains  and  amid  these  monster  trees  are  still 
found  the  finest  pagan  temples  in  all  Japan.  Shinto  re- 
ligion is  indigenous  to  thie  soil  of  Japan.  No  writer  pre- 
tends to  know  the  year  or  even  the  century  of  its  coming 
or  from  whence  it  came.  Primarily  it  is  the  worship  o£ 
nature  and  ancestry.  It  has  scarcely  any  regular  services 
in  which  its  adherents  take  part.  It  doesn't  trouble  its 
devotees  with  any  moral  teachings  beyond  "follow  your 
own  natural  impulses  and  obey  all  decrees  of  the  Mikado,*' 
It  seems  to  leave  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  "eight 
hundred  myriads  of  deities"  in  which  they  believe.  The 
word  Shinto,  however,  is  of  Chinese  origin  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Japanese  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  to 
distinguish  their  beliefs  from  those  of  Buddha.  The  word 
means  "the  way  of  the  gods."  In  the  adoption  of  Buddha's 
teachings  and  doctrines  which  the  Japanese  quite  generally 
accepted  about  the  year  600  A.  D.,  they  were  not  required 
to  purge  themselves  of  their  old  beliefs,  but  simply  fused 
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with  them  the  new,  and  thus  they  continued  to  offer  up 
prayers  to  their  ancient  gods.  This  religious  "merger" 
or  combination  stood  for  fully  1,200  years,  and  in  quite  a 
sense  is  still  standing,  for  Japan  lacks  much  of  being  even 
nominally  a  Christian  nation.  Within  the  last  half  century 
paganism  in  Japan  has  received,  it  is  hoped,  the  mortal 
wound  from  which  it  will  ultimately  die  out  of  the  land, 
but  the  dawning  is  not  yet.  Out  of  a  population  of  45,000,- 
000  something  over  a  hundred  thousand  are  pronounced 
Christians.  Many  thousands  more  are  nominal  believers 
in  Christianity,  but  the  millions  are  either  indifferent  to- 
ward any  religious  belief  whatever,  or  still  cling  to  their 
pagan  religion,  the  outward  expression  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  temples  they  have  built  and  still  maintain. 

From  the  earliest  ages  a  Shinto  temple  existed  at  Nikko, 
but  not  till  767  A.  D.  did  the  Buddhists  join  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Mecca  of  shrines  and  pagan  worship.  A 
beautiful  mountain-side  covered  with  native  forest  was 
selected  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  present  little  city. 
From  this  beginning  it  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  very  few 
most  interesting  spots  in  Japan,  principally,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  temples  and  mausoleums  built  here  about  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  son  of  the  most  powerful  Shogun 
in  the  political  history  of  the  empire,  whose  father  had 
died  some  years  before  and  had  been  buried  in  quite  anoth- 
er part  of  the  kingdom,  decided  to  honor  his  father's  mem- 
ory with  a  great  mausoleum  upon  this  mountain-side  and 
proceeded  to  build  as  such  the  finest  temple  that  now 
adorns  these  grounds.  Japanese  painting  and  wood  carv- 
ing were  then  at  their  height,  and  the  result  was  a  temple 
of  such  magnificence  that  it  outshone  in  splendor  all  tem- 
ples of  the  past  and  has  never  been  equaled  since  in  these 
islands.  It  is  entirely  unlike  anything  we  have  ever  seen 
in  the  line  of  temples  before  coming  to  Japan,  in  that  it 
is  a  series  of  buildings  rather  than  one — though  there  is  one 
more  imposing  than  the  others — and  the  further  fact  that 
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above  the  foundations  they  are  wholly  of  wood  and  their 
ornamentation  is  wood  carving  richly  painted  or  finished 
in  gold  and  lacquered  work.  Until  you  have  seen  a  Jap- 
anese temple  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  abundance  and 
wealth  of  its  decorations.  In  bas-relief  worked  out  in 
wood,  lacquered  and  gilded,  you  will  find  about  every 
flower,  every  fish,  every  animal  and  every  bird  that  ever 
dwelt  in  the  waters  or  on  the  land  of  this  island  kingdom, 
and  all  the  "hob-goblins"  that  ever  existed  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  picturesque  people.  The  man  doesn't  live 
who  can  picture  them  to  you  with  a  pen.  They  are  all  sym- 
bolical of  something,  like  the  three  life-size  monkeys,  for 
instance;  one  having  his  paws  over  his  ears,  another  has 
his  over  his  eyes,  and  the  third  has  his  over  his  mouth,  all 
emblematical  of  the  god  who  never  sees,  hears  or  speaks 
of  your  faults.  Over  the  gateway,  leading  up  by  200  stone 
steps  to  the  tomb  of  this  gjeat  Shog^n,  is  a  sleeping  cat — 
a  beautiful  emblem  of  the  last  rest.  The  gateways,  the  en- 
tresols and  odd  niches  everywhere  are  embellished  with 
wood  carvings  representing  sometimes  an  animal  and  some- 
times a  large  and  hideous  looking  man,  being  their  ideal  of 
one  of  their  gods.  The  other  curiously  carved  designs  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  found  mostly  in  large  and  small 
panel  work  and  gable  and  cornice  finish — all  outside.  The 
whole  finish  is  rich,  and  not  made  up  so  gorgeous  with  lac- 
quer and  gold  as  to  seem  ridiculous  for  a  house  of  worship. 
There  is  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  air  pervading  all  the  decora- 
tions proper.  The  Japanese  artist  only  lost  his  sense  of 
the  beautiful — ^his  sense  of  dignity — when  he  came  to  work 
out  his  ideal  for  some  powerful  god — like  the  god  of  wind, 
of  thunder,  slayers  of  demons,  etc.  The  inner  decorations 
are  still  more  quiet  in  their  tone— often  decidedly  rich  and 
beautiful,  especially  walls  and  ceilings,  the  latter  most  al- 
ways in  panel  work  lacquered  and  gilded,  while  the  walls 
would  be  covered  with  hangings  in  rich  draperies.    Other- 
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wise  these  temples  contain  very  little  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ings. 

While  writing  of  decorations,  etc,  I  have  had  in  mind 
the  greatest  of  the  temples  here,  viz.,  "leyasu,"  or  his 
mausoleum  for  which  it  was  intended,  though  his  bones  lie 
in  a  vault  covered  by  a  bronze  monument,  reached  by  200 
stone  steps  higher  up  the  mountain.  The  grandson  and 
Shogun — lemetsu — whose  father  did  so  much  to  honor  his 
grandfather,  with  most  becoming  modesty  built  for  him- 
self, near  by,  a  mausoleum  and  temple,  both  rich  and  ex- 
pensive in  its  adornment  but  not  equaling  in  splendor  and 
magnificence  the  temple  which  had  been  dedicated  to  his 
grandfather.  Besides  these  two  there  are  three  or  four  others 
with  their  retinue  of  necessary  buildings,  with  perhaps  forty 
rods  intervening  between  each,  all  of  the  same  general  style 
but  less  munificent  in  finish  and  decoration,  and  all  forming 
a  group  on  the  same  mountain  slope.  The  past  Shogun  for 
centuries  was  the  real  ruler  of  Japan.  In  the  olden  time 
the  Mikado,  who  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  kingdom, 
was  considered  too  sacred  to  be  seen  of  the  people  and 
therefore  did  not  mix  in  mundane  matters  at  all,  but  re- 
mained in  his  gilded  cage  at  Kyoto,  an  object  of  worship. 
The  Shogun  was  prime  minister  and  actual  ruler.  All  this 
is  by  way  of  explanation  as  showing  how  easy  it  was  for 
one  of  his  position  to  put  a  few  millions  into  shrines  and 
temples  in  glorification  of  himself  and  family.  Labor  and 
material  cost  him  next  to  nothing.  He  only  had  to  com- 
mand it,  and  that  explains  the  expensive  developments  I 
want  to  speak  of  on  this  mountain  side.  He  excavated  and 
made  at  great  outlay  of  labor,  many  broad  avenues,  most 
of  which  on  one  or  both  sides  are  still  held  by  the  high 
retaining  walls  he  built.  These  avenues  still  show  the  high 
character  of  the  material  with  which  they  were  laid,  but 
that  which  was  destined  to  become  his  grandest  monument 
— the  temples  not  excepted — were  the  trees  he  planted. 
History  doesn't  speak  with  any  certainty  regarding  the 
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original  forest  in  which  these  temples  first  stoodi  or  whether 
it  was  cut  away,  for  the  planting  of  thousands  of  cryp- 
tomeries.  If  there  ever  was  any  scar  of  that  kind,  time  has 
kindly  obliterated  it  in  the  300  years  that  have  rolled 
away,  and  now  there  stands  a  forest  worth  crossing  a  con- 
tinent to  see.  The  cryptomeria  seems  especially  adapted 
to  this  climate  and  mountain  soil.  It  is  easily  the  king  of 
all  trees  that  have  come  under  my  eye  in  visiting  more 
than  half  the  countries  of  the  globe.  Scarcely  one  seems  a 
hair's  breadth  out  of  plumb,  and  they  will  range  from  125  to 
200  feet  high.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  four  to 
eight  feet  through  at  the  stump,  and  all  bearing  well  devel- 
oped and  symmetrical  tops.  These  giants  line  up  along 
the  avenue  so  thick  one  can  usually  touch  one  from  the 
other,  and  where  more  space  has  been  given,  as  around 
the  temple  buildings,  they  have  become  monarchs  and 
princes  among  trees.  They  trace  all  avenues,  cover  all 
vacant  lots  and  squares,  ornament  all  temple  grounds,  form 
the  principal  park  and  cover  the  unused  mountain  slopes 
dedicated  to  the  future  use  of  the  gods.  These  worshipers 
of  nature  builded  better  than  they  knew,  and  have  uplifted 
a  monument  to  their  gods  far  more  impressive  than  their 
gilded  temples.  There  is  such  majesty  in  their  presence 
that  one  can  not  pass  them  thoughtlessly  and  unconscious 
of  the  great  Creator  of  all  things.  I  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  dismiss  a  worshipful  feeling  while  in  their  midst, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  my  parting  visit  they  appealed  to 
me  as  old  friends.  To  be  strictly  within  the  facts  I  want 
to  say  that  where  these  trees  stand  thickest  or  are  appar- 
ently of  a  later  planting,  they  are  not  so  large  and  tall  as 
those  I  have  described,  but  I  don't  think  my  judgment  is 
off  when  I  say  that  most  any  acre  of  this  forest  would  cut 
enough  lumber  to  build  a  western  town. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  nature's  beauty  in  this  mountain. 
A  spring  much  higher  up  the  mountain,  with  a  flow  that 
would  turn  an  ordinary  mill  every  moment  in  the  year. 
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was  caught  up  and  a  portion  of  its  sparkling  waters  trailed 
to  every  conceivable  part  of  this  city  of  shrines  where  water 
might  be  needed  by  visitor  or  worshiper,  and  when  it  is 
not  doing  anything  else  it  is  washing  in  a  good  strong 
stream  the  stone  gutters  on  both  sides  of  the  avenues. 
Your  ears  are  never  free  from  its  murmurings.  It  is  a 
triple  glory  to  find  in  one  and  the  same  spot  these  forest 
monarchs  in  whose  shade  stand  gorgeous  temples  whose 
roots  and  foundations  are  everywhere  washed  by  the  waters 
of  a  tiny  brook,  pure  and  beautiful,  such  as  goes  laughing 
along  in  one's  dreams. 

Just  below  our  hotel  at  Nikko  is  a  temporary  bridge 
spanning  the  little  river  where  its  waters  are  in  wildest 
confusion,  leaping  the  rocks  and  boulders  in  its  course. 
Before  the  great  washout  of  a  year  ago,  here  stood  the 
"sacred  bridge"  over  which  none  might  pass  on  this  route 
to  the  temples  save  the  Mikado,  excepting  one  day  in  the 
year  it  was  open  to  pilgrims — the  June  first  festival.  I 
think  this  was  the  bridge,  when  General  Grant  was  visiting 
here,  which  the  accompanying  officials  invited  him  to  cross 
after  explaining  its  sacred  character,  and  intending  it  as  a 
great  courtesy  to  the  General.  Not  wishing  to  give  offense 
the  President  started  as  if  to  go  across,  walked  to  the  center 
of  the  bridge  and  then  returned,  giving  a  most  polite  reason 
for  not  wishing  any  exception  in  his  case.  It  was  a  red 
bridge,  arched  like  a  rainbow,  and  the  legend  is  that  the 
first  bridge  was  miraculously  thrown  across  at  this  exact 
point  for  the  priest  to  pass  over,  who  then  and  there  dis- 
covered the  great  beauties  of  this  mountain  where  they 
have  ever  since  worshiped. 

These  mountains  are  not  only  beautiful  to-day  but  they 
possess  a  changing  beauty  for  days  of  sunshine  or  shifting 
clouds,  and  are  a  standing  invitation  to  long  rambles  during 
the  hot  summer  days.  They  possess  more  than  beauty — 
they  have  great  mineral  wealth.  Fifteen  miles  above  here 
is  the  richest  copper  mine  in  Japan.    I  would  like  to  have 
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visited  it  but  its  only  communication  is  a  tramway  which 
does  not  carry  passengers.  It  would  have  been  a  most 
novel  outing,  for  its  power  consists  of  something  over  a  hun- 
dred large  old  bulls,  each  hauling  a  small  freight  car,  Nikko 
being  their  nearest  railway  point  for  supplies.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  train  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  of  these 
animals,  each  with  his  car,  en  route  to  or  from  the  mine. 
In  fact  it  is  a  picturesque  showing  you  wouldn't  see  any- 
where else  in  the  world  where  I  have  traveled,  for  each  bull 
wears  a  long,  horizontal  umbrella  made  of  matting  and  sup- 
ported by  a  light  frame  work  attached  to  his  harness.  This 
keeps  the  broiling  sun  oflf  of  him,  and  to  protect  his  feet 
from  the  gravel  and  stones  he  wears  a  shoe  on  each  foot, 
made  from  hard  twisted  straw  rope'  and  belts  close  around 
above  the  hoof.  There  is  no  work  in  this  neighborhood  for 
the  official  who  draws  his  salary  as  president  of  the  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  He  must  look 
among  Christian  nations  if  he  wants  that  kind  of  a  job. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Shinto  Festival  and  Parade — A  Mountain  Climb— A  Sur- 
plus of  Tea — Tokio— American  Board  Work — A  Spartan 
Mother  and  Her  Strenuous  Life — Fine  Private  Museum 
— A  New  Phase  of  the  Servant  Girl  Proposition — A  Great 
University — Lotus  Pond — ^Trees  Planted  by  General  and 
Mrs.  Grant. 

We  extended  our  visit  at  Nikko  a  few  days  hoping  for 
cooler  weather  before  going  south.  This  enabled  us  to 
take  in  the  Shinto  festival  of  the  17th  of  September,  it 
being  one  of  the  two  principal  festivals  of  the  year.  The 
whole  town  puts  on  its  grayest  attire,  while  those  of  that 
belief  form  into  procession  with  flags  and  banners  and  fall 
in  after  the  notables  in  the  main  parade  from  the  great 
temple — which  would  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  people — to  an 
open  grove,  where  they  go  through  with  certain  religious 
ceremonies.  This  is  one  of  the  great  occasions  of  the  year 
at  Nikko,  for  which  both  of  the  leading  hotels  make  con- 
siderable preparation.  They  have  leased  shaded  ground 
along  the  route  of  the  mardh  where  chairs  and  tables  are 
provided  and  a  free  midday  lunch  is  sent  over  and  served 
by  their  own  dining  room  help,  thus  rendering  their  guests 
very  comfortable  during  this  religious  festivity.  Everybody 
is  waiting  for  the  great  bell  of  the  temple  to  strike  twelve, 
for  then  the  procession  is  to  start.  This  bell  is  a  novelty 
in  itself.  It  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  the  great  bell  of  Mos- 
cow and  is  operated  without  a  "clapper."  A  wooden  beam 
perhaps  seven  inches  square  and  fifteen  feet  long  is  sus- 
pended by  two  ropes  and  a  muscular  man  standing  upon 
a  platform  pulls  this  beam  back  as  far  as  he  can,  then  throws 
all  his  force  forward,  bumping  the  bell  as  boys  used  to 
jar  hickory  nuts  down  from  the  trees. 

If  we  had  expected  large  things  the  procession  would 
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have  been  disappointing.  First  came  perhaps  a  hundred 
temple  attendants  in  uniform.  These  were  followed  by  a 
company  of  spearmen,  then  by  the  lancers,  then  the  bow- 
men, then  a  company  of  fierce  looking  warriors  in  mail, 
then  as  many  as  fifty  in  grotesque  false  faces,  though  it 
was  difficult  to  harmonize  these  with  a  religious  procession. 
These  were  followed  by  the  band  playing  on  ancient  in- 
struments, no  one  of  which  I  could  recognize  nor  would 
I  be  compelled  to  listen  to  its  music  for  more  than  a  passing 
moment  unless  duly  sentenced  to  that  punishment.  These 
were  followed  by  priests  in  the  cheapest  kind  of  high  col- 
ored robes.  They  were  on  horseback,  while  the  little,  in- 
significant stallion  kept  at  the  temple  stall  for  their  god  to 
ride  on  errands  of  great  urgency,  was  led  by  two  pompous 
attendants  in  high  hats  and  gaudy  uniforms. 

Hitherto  I  had  smiled,  but  the  next  contingent  elicited 
only  my  sympathy.  I  never  saw  fifty  men  nearer  a  total 
physical  collapse  than  these  who  were  carrying  the  great 
Palanquin  which  contained  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  tem- 
ple. It  is  of  bronze  and  weighs  a  number  of  tons  and  was 
temporarily  mounted  on  a  framework  which  must  have 
weighed  nearly  another  ton.  There  was  a  man's  shoulder 
under  every  available  space  of  this  frame,  and  if  more  than 
one  or  two  undertook  to  "shift  shoulders"  at  a  time  the 
whole  thing  seemed  to  be  coming  down  to  crush  the  other 
forty  odd.  The  sweat  fairly  rained  off  of  these  men  as 
they  staggered  for  a  half  mile  under  this  burden.  More 
priests  on  horseback  in  robes  of  high  colored  cambric  or 
calicoes,  and  then  followed  the  masses.  As  a  procession 
it  was  a  failure  by  any  American  or  European  standard. 
It  was  neither  dignified  nor  impressive.  Except  the  priests, 
their  uniforms  were  old,  faded  and  many  of  them  ragged, 
while  their  armor  was  dull,  past  burnishing  up  and  quite 
ready  for  the  scrap-pile.  There  was  not  a  suggestion  of 
dignity  or  splendor  and  it  was  even  too  mild  to  be  classed 
as  fantastic.     After  all  it  semed  to  me  to  be  quite  repre- 
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sentative.    A  decayed  and  moth-eaten  religion  would  look 
odd  enough  in  bright  uniforms  and  with  new  banners. 

We  did  not  go  to  the  grounds  for  the  ceremonies.  In 
fact  our  cup  was  already  full  of  something  akin  to  disgust 
which  we  hardly  thought  would  be  removed  by  a  Japanese 
ritual.  We  came  away  with  only  one  ray  of  hope  or  promise 
that  had  really  touched  our  souls,  and  that  lay  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  seemed  to  regard  the  whole  demonstration  as 
a  big  fake. 

The  next  day  we  engaged  two  jinrikishas  and  four  lusty 
natives  for  a  hard  day's  outing.  Lake  Chuzenji  lies  eight 
miles  to  the  north  of  our  hotel  and  2400  feet  higher.  It 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  Japan. 
So  we  decided  to  go  and  see  it.  The  first  four  miles  of 
our  way  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Daiyag^wa  river,  as 
wild  and  turbulent  a  stream  as  any  we  saw  in  Norway.  We 
followed  it  until  its  bed  was  so  narrow  and  its  banks  so 
high  and  perpendicular  that  a  further  highway  was  impos- 
sible. Then  our  rikisha  path  took  to  the  face  of  a  moun- 
tain. The  summit  of  this  is  reached  by  many  sharp  zigzags 
dug  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  always  rising  very 
perceptibly  but  never  going  more  than  twenty  to  thirty 
rods  without  turning  abruptly  around  and  going  back  in 
almost  the  same  direction.  Still  we  always  found  each  loop 
fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  higher  up  than  the  corresponding 
one  below.  Much  of  this  part  of  the  way  was  so  steep  we 
walked  rather  than  ask  two  men  to  push  us  up.  The 
mountain  side  was  well  wooded.  Still  we  got  many  land- 
scapes which  helped  us  forget  our  fatigue,  especially  toward 
the  top.  Several  times  we  came  in  sight  of  the  little  river, 
once  where  it  plunged  over  a  fall  of  150  feet  and  again 
where  it  made  a  single  leap  of  250  feet.  To  these  was 
added  the  roar  of  lesser  falls  which  we  could  not  always 
see.  Just  at  our  right  was  a  mountain  rising  over  12,000 
feet  and  much  of  the  space  between  was  as  rugged  and 
precipitous  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  the  Rockies  of  our  own 
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country.  Toward  the  top  it  was  exhilarating,  not  to  say 
exciting,  at  each  new  elevation  reached.  We  have  one  aid 
to  mountain  climbing  in  this  country  which  I  have  never 
found  elsewhere,  viz.,  Japanese  tea  houses.  There  must 
have  been  a  dozen  of  them  in  that  last  four  miles.  They  are 
a  cute  little  Japanese  home — sometimes  an  inn — and  are 
usually  presided  over  by  one  or  two  bewitchingly  hand- 
some girls  decked  out  in  full  Jap  costume.  These  little 
stations  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  are  always  in  some 
restful  nook  with  plenty  of  inviting  settees,  cushions,  mats, 
etc.  The  rikisha  man  always  stops  at  these  places,  going 
up,  to  rest  himself,  and  as  one  can't  sit  in  a  rikisha  when 
not  in  motion  the  tourist  must  get  out,  which  he  does  and 
usually  dives  for  the  most  comfortable  looking  seat,  and 
here  is  where  the  peculiarity  of  the  trade  comes  in.  You 
are  not  waited  upon  by  one  of  these  sweet  creatures  and 
solicited  to  have  some  refreshments — no  such  formality 
as  that — ^you  are  not  much  more  than  seated  before  one  of 
these  girls — smiling  and  bowing — stands  before  you  with 
tray  of  tea  and  dainty  little  cakes,  and  these  are  left  at 
your  side.  Of  course  you  cannot  be  so  rude  as  not  to  take 
something  and  leave,  when  departing,  a  little  silver  on 
the  tray.  I  imbibed  so  many  times,  frequently  out  of  po- 
liteness, going  up  the  mountain,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
climb  (about  noon),  my  stomach  suggested  a  family  teapot 
that  had  not  been  "scalded  out"  for  a  month.  These  be- 
witching little  creatures  were  already  "onto"  my  weakness, 
and  by  their  smiles  and  queenly  courtesies  had  "worked" 
me  for  about  a  pail  full  of  tea. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  forenoon,  and  up  in  that  moun- 
tain atmosphere  the  peaks  seemed  to  have  assembled  for 
review.  Miles  were  conveniently  reduced  to  rods.  To  the 
eye,  distance  was  almost  annihilated.  Peaks  even  two  or 
three  miles  away  rose  up  into  prominence  like  a  neighbor's 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

The  crest  was  reached  at  last  and  we  had  a  whirl  for  a 
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mile  or  more  across  a  level  plateau  to  the  shore  of  a  lake 
as  beautiful  as  any  gem  that  decks  the  bosom  of  our  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  It  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
across  it,  and  for  the  most  part  its  shores  are  high  and 
rocky.  Indeed,  the  peak  I  hive  before  referred  to  as  12,400 
feet  above  the  sea,  slopes  directly  down  to  its  water's 
edge.  Here  is  a  fine  summer  hotel  where  we  took  dinner 
and  a  few  summer  homes  belonging  to  various  members 
of  the  different  legations.  But  nothing  larger,  in  the  way 
of  vehicles,  than  a  rikisha  ever  gets  up  here.  All  supplies 
go  and  come  on  pack  horses. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  clouds  had  drifted  into  these  moun- 
tains, and  on  our  way  down  frequently  we  could  not  see 
further  than  across  a  street.  For  the  time  being  it  seemed 
like  a  passage  through  another  world.  The  roar  of  falling 
waters  came  to  us  as  the  voice  of  God  while  the  deep  mists 
were  His  hiding  place. 

I  should  perhaps  explain  that  the  river  referred  to  is  the 
outlet  of  this  lake  and  its  fall  is  over  two  thousand  feet  the 
first  four  miles. 

If  one  should  come  to  Tokio  as  one  would  go  to  Rome, 
Florence  or  any  other  large  European  city,  expecting  to  find 
great  works  of  art,  or  things  especially  interesting  because 
very  ancient,  he  would  be  sorely  disappointed.  They  are 
not  here.  Indeed,  Tokio  was  little  more  than  a  hamlet  a 
thousand  years  after  the  glory  of  Rome  had  departed.  True 
it  is  a  large  city,  fully  as  populous  as  Chicago  and  nothing 
like  as  compactly  built.  It  covers  a  hundred  square  miles, 
though  it  has  but  few  stately  or  imposing  buildings. 
Scarcely  any  brick  business  blocks  are  found.  Its  Board 
of  Trade  is  housed  in  a  modern  brick  building  and  there 
are  a  few  other  office  buildings  of  like  character.  Its  prin- 
cipal university  buildings  are  of  brick  and  of  course  the 
Mikado's  palace  is  of  brick  and  is  altogether  the  most 
imposing  structure  in  the  city,  and  next  to  this  would 
rank  the  Supreme  Court  building  and  one  or  two  others 
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belonging  to  departments  of  state.  But  in  the  main  the 
city  is  one  vast  sea  of  one  and  two  story  frame  buildings 
with  tile  roofs.  Even  its  house  of  parliament  is  but  a  two 
story  frame.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  Tokio 
has  only  been  the  real  capital  since  1868  and  that  the  present 
capitol  building  was  only  intended  as  temporary  quarters. 
In  quite  a  sense  this  city  has  been  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire for  300  years.  Here  was  the  palace  of  the  Shogun  and 
from  here  he  ruled  for  250  years,  while  the  Mikado  was  the 
nominal  head  of  the  empire  at  its  western  capital — Kyoto. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  Shogun  regime  in  1868  the  Mikado 
has  resided  here  and  Tokio  (meaning  Eastern  Capital)  has 
been  the  principal  capital  city.  It  has  several  parks  of 
considerable  dimensions  though  not  elaborately  or  expen- 
sively improved.  Each  of  these  parks  is  the  seat  of  a  cluster 
of  Shinto  and  Buddhist  temples,  built  several  hundred 
years  ago  and  not  always  in  very  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. If  one  judged  only  from  external  appearances  he 
would  be  justified  in  the  prediction  that  pagan  worship  is 
nearing  the  "last  ditch"  in  Japan,  but  to  be  entirely  just 
I  must  say  that  two  or  three  of  these  temples  internally  are 
still  kept  up  in  great  splendor,  especially  the  mortuary 
temples  dedicated  to  some  powerful  and  influential  Sho- 
gun of  the  past.  We  visited  two  such  the  other  day  which 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  greatest  of  the  temples  at 
Nikko.  The  richness  and  splendor  of  the  gold  lacquered 
,work  and  wood  carving  are  scarcely  excelled  by  the  Nikko 
temples.  Still,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  they  don't  seem  to 
be  working  at  their  religion  very  hard.  I  see  no  such  evi- 
dences, in  and  around  these  temples,  of  membership,  zeal 
or  loyalty  as  one  witnesses  throughout  Europe  in  visiting 
their  great  cathedrals,  and  I  don't  believe  any  such  loyalty 
or  spirit  of  worship  exists. 

There  are  sixty  to  seventy  Christian  congregations  al- 
ready worshiping  in  various  parts  of  this  city,  and  I  under- 
stand Dr.  Green— our  American  Board  manager  here — ^to 
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say  that  all  these  were  self-sustaining  congregations.  I 
know  he  said  this  of  the  five  Congregational  bodies  which 
have  organized  here.  The  latter  in  each  case  is  presided 
over  by  a  Japanese  pastor.  The  main  battle  is  won  when 
these  people  are  persuaded  into  Christian  beliefs.*  They 
seem  to  handle  the  financial  question  of  current  expense 
quite  as  well  as  our  home  churches,  though  of  course  the 
main  financial  test  is  yet  to  come  when  valuable  church 
property  will  be  an  imperative  need.  Dr.  Green  is  a  very 
prominent  member  of  the  committee  which  supervises  the 
work  of  the  American  Board  in  Japan.  He  has  been  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  an  invaluable  member  on  that 
committee  which  has  planted  our  various  Congregational 
schools,  churches  and  colleges  in  this  land.  We  spent  the 
afternoon  in  his  home  the  other  day  and  heard  something  of 
his  thirty-four  years'  work  under  the  American  Board. 
This  of  course  greatly  interested  us  but  I  want  to  remark 
just  here  that  Dr.  Green  also  has  a  wife  of  whom  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  I  say  them  for  the  particular  en- 
couragement of  those  ladies  in  the  United  States  who  have 
repeatedly  said  to  me,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  was  a  man,  I'd  do  this, 
I'd  do  that,"  the  inference  being  that  her  sex  was  an  em- 
barrassment to  her  ambition  to  be  and  to  do.  I  think 
Mrs.  Green  has  thoroughly  proved  that  sex  does  not  prevent 
one  domg  and  being.  Mrs.  Green  came  here  a  bride  thirty- 
four  years  ago.  Most  or  all  of  that  time  she  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  American  Board  in  charge  of  the 
"woman's  work."  She  has  had  three  or  four  "talks"  or 
lectures  to  prepare  each  month.  She  has  been  prominent 
in  committee  work;  she  has  done  her  full  share  locally  in 
establishing  four  or  five  Congregational  churches.  She 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength  on  the  visiting  and  calling 
committees.  The  social  requirements  of  her  position  have 
drawn  upon  her  tremendously,  and  that  is  not  all.  She 
has  thoroughly  mastered  the  Japanese  language,  also  the 
German  and  French,  all  of  which  she  reads  and  speaks 
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with  ease,  and  during  most  of  these  thirty-four  years  she 
has  been  a  teacher  of  music.  Now  that  is  what  you  call 
a  busy  and  successful  life,  and  you  envy  this  Massachu- 
setts woman  her  accomplishments.  But  hold  on,  my  dear 
sister;  I  am  not  through  yet.  This  woman  has  given  birth 
to  and  raised  eight  children — all  living — and  whose  Eng- 
lish education  up  to  their  fitness  f6r  college  came  to  them 
through  this  busy  mother  in  a  pagan  land  with  only  pagan 
surroundings,  and  this  is  the  record :  The  oldest  son  is  now 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Illinois  University ;  the  second 
son  a  practicing  physician  in  Boston ;  the  third  son  is  secre- 
tary to  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College;  the  fourth 
son  is  a  secretary  in  the  United  States  Consular  service 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  South  America ;  the  fifth  son  graduates  this 
year  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  and  all  the  others 
I  believe  are  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  She  has  three 
daughters.  The  oldest  is  the  wife  of  Professor  Griffin,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  and  now  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Tokio  University;  the  second  girl  is  one  of 
the  leading  professors  in  the  Tokio  Woman's  College, 
which  now  has  i,ooo  students,  while  the  third  is  a  member 
of  the  senior  class  and  one  of  the  "college  tutors"  in  the 
University  of  Illinois — and  this  is  the  roll  of  honor  of  an 
ideal  Roosevelt  mother.  She  not  only  prepared  these  chil- 
dren for  college  but  helped  to  support  them  while  finish- 
ing their  studies.  Reader !  don't  be  afraid  to  oflfer  any  price 
for  this  Christian  woman's  jewels.  They  will  not  be  thrown 
on  your  hands  whatever  you  offer,  nor  will  they  come  to 
you  other  than  the  way  they  came  to  her,  viz.,  as  the  price 
of  a  strenuous  life  with  a  noble  purpose  leading  it. 

We  have  made  some  other  and  profitable  acquaintances 
here  in  Tokio.  The  city  has  what  it  calls  a  "Welcome  So- 
ciety." Not  quite  free  but  for  a  mere  nominal  price  a  for- 
eigner who  can  give  references  may  become  a  member. 
We  joined.  This  entitled  us  to  letters  of  introduction  to 
certain  prominent  people  and  places  not  open  to  the  general 
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public,  though  we  have  not  made  very  liberal  use  of  our 
membership.  Through  this  agency  we  made  a  call  the 
other  day  at  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Okura — ^a  very  wealthy 
and  public  spirited  citizen  who  is  a  retired  merchant  and 
lives  in  grand  style  on  the  highest  point  overlooking  the 
entire  city.  He  is  not  only  a  retired  merchant  but  is  said 
to  have  made  a  bank  of  money  out  of  army  contracts  while 
Japan  was  at  war  with  China  a  few  years  ago.  This  has 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  hobby  in  old  curio.  Adjoining 
his  house,  which  is  on  large  grounds,  he  has  built  a  fine 
museum  three  stories  high  with  three  times  the  floor  space 
of  a  good  sized  church.  This  building  and  its  style  of 
finish  is,  in  every  particular,  typical  Japanese,  and  is  a 
wonderful  exhibit  in  itself  to  a  foreigner.  The  collection, 
while  largely  from  ancient  Japan,  includes  wagon  loads  of 
brasses,  bronzes,  the  most  beautiful  lacquered  work  and 
other  ancient  curio  from  China,  India,  Siam,  Thibet  and 
the  isles  of  Oceanica.  The  best  things  we  have  seen  in  the 
best  public  museums  of  Europe  would  not  stand  com- 
parison with  this  collection  of  curio  for  a  moment.  I  would 
not  mar  its  memory  by  trying  to  describe  some  of  the 
most  valuable  souvenirs  this  prince  of  collectors  has  got 
together.  I  would  not  have  any  idea  whether  the  collection 
cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  five  millions.  It  was 
an  exhibition  our  eyes  will  never  witness  again  in  any 
land.  Then  he  took  us  through  his  palatial  home  though 
we  were  first  served  with  tea  and  confectionery  in  his  draw- 
ing room.  This  part  of  his  home  is  furnished  in  European 
style,  though  most  of  the  rooms  were  in  Japanese.  We 
were  even  shown  through  his  private  sleeping  rooms,  his 
dining  room  and  his  kitchen,  and  if  I  had  had  time  my  curi- 
osity would  have  led  me  to  count  his  servants  for  there  were 
many  and  a  very  genteel  looking  crowd.  Just  across  the 
street  from  his  own  home  he  owns,  built  and  maintains 
at  his  own  expense  a  large  school  building  where  nearly 
or  quite  500  waifs  and  orphans  are  being  educated  at  his 
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expense.  I  am  told  this  man  has  no  particular  religious 
beliefs  of  any  kind— either  Christian  or  pagan — (though 
he  has  as  many  as  two  wagon  loads  of  gods) — ^but  when 
I  see  the  sunshine  he  is  throwing  into  the  lives  of  many 
visitors  and  the  inestimable  blessing  of  an  education  to  so 
many  unfortunate  children,  I  can't  help  but  think  of  him 
as  being  very  near  to  "the  kingdom" — ^at  least  nearer  than 
any  army  contractor  I  ever  met  before. 

Then  we  have  enjoyed  a  number  of  visits  with  Prof. 
Terry  and  wife,  both  in  their  home  and  elsewhere.  He  is 
a  Connecticut  man,  a  graduaate  of  Yale  and  badly  mixed 
up  with  the  Condit  blood  of  Orange,  N.  J.  Still  that  is  noth- 
ing particularly  against  him.  It  only  made  him  a  little 
more  socteble  with  us.  He  is  Professor  of  English  law 
in  the  University  here,  while  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
the  first  Christian  missionary  sent  to  these  islands.  They 
have  a  pleasant  home  a  la  Japanese  in  the  better  residence 
district.  His  would  be  called  about  an  eight-room  house, 
but  the  partitions  are  all  "sliding."  In  warm  weather  the 
first  floor  is  thrown  into  one  great  room.  There  are  just 
enough  comers  and  angles  standing  out  to  suggest  the 
rooms  of  which  it  is  composed.  Again  the  outside  walls 
are  composed  of  double  sliding  sections — to  make  the  house 
warmer  in  winter — but  in  summer  these  are  "run  back" 
during  the  day  and  there  you  are  living  in  the  deep  shade 
and  cooling  drafts  of  a  building  with  only  a  roof  on  it, 
and  all  so  spotlessly  clean  you  are  not  supposed  to  wear 
your  shoes  on  its  matting  and  often  lacquered  floors.  Japan 
beats  the  rest  of  the  world  for  her  clean  servants  and  many 
of  them.  In  Chicago  a  housewife  would  be  expected  to 
keep  one  servant  in  such  a  home  as  Prof.  Terry's,  but  here 
it  is  quite  diflferent.  He  has  four,  two  men  and  two  women. 
He  pays  the  four  a  total  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and 
they  furnish  their  own  food,  which  is  the  universal  custom 
here  with  hired  help.  He  has  two  or  three  little  Jap  houses 
of  one  or  two  rooms  on  the  back  end  of  his  lot  and  here 
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they  live  in  their  own  way,  having  their  own  furnishings. 
The  professor  told  me  that  while  he  and  his  wife  were 
away  on  vacation  a  wealthy  neighbor  tried  to  hire  his 
cook  away  from  him  and  offered  her  larger  wages  but, 
as  she  said,  she  preferred  to  stay  where  she  was  because  the 
other  party  had  fifteen  cooks  and  servant  girls  and  she  was 
"afraid  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant."  The  professor  is  often 
amused  over  his  family  in  the  back  yard.  He  says  some- 
times one  of  his  help  will  take  in  a  father,  mother  and  a 
few  aunts — all  perhaps  in  one  room — and  he  doesn't  know 
a  thing  about  it  until  after  they  are  fully  installed  on  the 
premises.  He  thinks  nothing  of  meeting  people  in  his  back 
yard  whom  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  before.  He  says 
there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  of  them.  They  cost 
him  nothing  tnd  so  he  says  nothing.  There  is  no  wooden 
furniture  to  wear  out  or  break  up.  They  bring  their  own 
mat  to  sleep  on,  and  if  they  are  going  to  sit  for  the  most 
of  the  day  they  simply  "squat"  on  the  floor,  but  if  for  only 
an  hour  or  two,  they  stretch  up  like  a  rooster  about  to  crow 
and  sit  down  on  their  heels.  I  see  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  so  sitting  every  day.  They  always  have  their  stools 
with  them. 

Through  this  same  professor  I  have  learned  something  of 
the  history  and  spirit  of  the  Tokio  University,  As  a  uni- 
versity it  is  not  hoary  with  age.  It  is  a  quite  recent  amal- 
gamation of  several  older  schools  and  colleges,  but  in  the 
spirit  and  ambiton  of  the  institution  lies  its  great  promise 
for  Japan.  It  has  six  distinct  departments,  viz.:  College 
of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Literature,  Science  and 
Agriculture,  and  don't  you  think  for  a  moment  that  each  of 
these  is  not  thorough  in  its  requirements  of  the  student. 
That  fact  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  selection  of  its  officers 
and  faculty.  They  seem  to  have  a  consuming  ambition 
for  the  best,  encouraging  their  own  sons  with  positions 
only  when  they  seem  best  equipped  for  the  place.  For  in- 
stance, their  president  is  a  native  Japanese,  but  he  is  also 
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a  Ph.  B.  of  Yale.  Their  director  and  professor  of  agricul- 
ture is  also  a  Japanese,  but  he  is  a  Ph.  D.  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. Their  director  and  professor  in  the  College  of  Science 
is  another  Japanese,  but  he  is  a  Ph.  D.  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  there  are  some  other  Japanese  in  high  offi- 
cial places  in  the  university,  but  in  every  instance  they  hail 
from  American  or  English  universities,  where  they  took 
Iheir  degrees.  Then  again  they  have  drawn  heavily  on 
America,  England,  France  and  Germany  for  their  profess- 
ors— men  who  have  taken  their  degrees  from  the  leading 
universities  of  those  countries.  In  this  way  they  have  the 
making  of  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world.  In 
all  its  departments  they  already  have  about  3,500  students 
and  350  professors  and  instructors.  Nothing  is  too  good 
for  the  Jap.  His  ambition  is  aroused  and  his  educational 
standards  are  marked  up  to  the  highest  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  he  is  going  to  "get  there"  if  zeal  counts  for 
anything.  While  religion  is  not  taught  as  a  subject  in  the 
university — in  fact  is  barred — ^the  general  atmosphere  and 
influence  permeating  the  school  is  Christian,  and  is  bound 
to  be  a  great  civilizing  and  Christianizing  factor  in  Japan's 
future. 

•  In  the  early  part  of  our  visit  here  we  went  out  to  their 
famous  Lotus  Pond.  It  is  a  lake  of  about  thirty  acres 
whose  surface  is  one  vast  carpet  of  the  Lotus  plant.  We 
happened  to  be  just  in  time  for  their  bloom.  Like  the 
water  lily,  they  are  the  child  of  the  pond,  while  their  blos- 
som in  full  development  is  five  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  lily.  The  color  of  the  flowers  is  either  pink  or  white, 
pink  prevailing.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  nature  we  have  ever  seen — indeed,  it  was  like  a  great 
canvas  two  thousand  feet  square  on  which  the  artist  had 
worked  out  a  background  in  broad  and  exceedingly  grace- 
ful leaves  of  green,  and  then  in  careless  confusion  bespan- 
gled the  whole  field  with  these  brilliant  flowers.  This  lotus 
is  the  Buddhist's  sacred  flower.    It  is  wrought  into  much 
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of  their  finest  temple  draperies  and  carved  wood  finish. 
We  first  saw  the  lotus  leaf  and  flower  in  Egyptian  art  on 
many  of  the  capitals  and  columns  in  their  temples. 

On  our  return  from  the  lotus  pond  we  took  a  little  spin 
through  Ueno  Park,  and  among  other  surprises  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  morning  we  came  upon  two  of  America's  orna- 
mental trees  standing  about  a  dozen  feet  apart  and  each 
inclosed  by  an  iron  paling.  One  was  our  northern  ever- 
green pine,  the  other  our  southern  magnolia.  Each  was 
about  eight  inches  through  at  the  stump,  perhaps  thirty 
feet  high  with  nicely  developed  tops.  Inside  the  iron  rail- 
ing and  near  the  pine  was  a  nicely  shaped  and  dressed  stone 
tablet,  and  on  it  was  this  inscription,  viz.:  "This  tree  was 
planted  by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Aug.  25,  1879,"  and  a  like 
tablet  by  the  magfnolia  showing  it  was  planted  by  Mrs.  U. 
S.  Grant,  possibly  emblematic  of  their  great  desire  for  the 
early  pacification  of  the  North  and  South.  We  were  loth 
to  leave  the  spot.  It  seemed  like  unexpectedly  falling  upon 
near  friends  in  a  far  oflf  land. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Oriental  Feudal  Lords — A  Japanese  Park — Shoes  for  One 
and  Three-Quarters  Cents — A  Model  Disciple  of  St.  Cris- 
pin— New  Trick  in  Tendin'  Babies — Remarkable  "Home" 
for  Convicts — What  Two  People  with  Noble  Souls  Can 
Do — Another  Typhoon — A  Japanese  Y.  M.  C.  A. — ^Three 
Funerals. 

Under  the  old  regime  in  Japan,  indeed  for  centuries  down 
to  1868,  the  office  of  Mikado  was  almost  wholly  ornamental. 
Nominally  he  was  the  emperor,  but  he  found  it  pleasanter 
to  be  recognized  as  a  descendant  from  the  sun  goddess, 
live  in  the  seclusion  of  his  palace  and  be  worshiped  by  his 
people.  Thus  he  was  satisfied  with  the  glory  and  splendor 
of  his  position,  while  the  real  duties  of  that  high  office  were 
gladly  assumed — not  to  say  usurped — ^by  the  most  influen- 
tial and  powerful  military  leader  who  had  conquered  his 
way  to  the  head  of  the  army.  The  latter's  position  was 
known  as  that  of  the  Shogun.  His  authority  was  so  gen- 
erally recognized  and  so  far-reaching  that  Commodore 
Perry  actually  sailed  away  from  these  shores  in  1853,  sup- 
posing he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  him- 
self, between  our  country  and  Japan.  Next  in  nobility 
under  the  Shogun  came  the  Daimyos — feudal  lords — each 
of  whom  was  more  or  less  an  emperor  in  his  own  province, 
which  was  by  no  means  small.  The  Daimyo  held  title  to 
large  bodies  of  land  in  his  domain,'  and  in  quite  a  sense 
owned  all  its  inhabitants.  These  Daimyos  and  the  Shogun 
constituted  the  whole  governing  power  of  the  empire  until 
1868,  when  Japan  received  her  first  great  impulse  to  throw 
off  forever  the  effete  Orient  and  take  on  Western  Civili- 
zation. 

But  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  more  particularly  about  these 
Daimyos.     If  they  needed  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  men 
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for  certain  improvements  on  their  own  estate,  even  though 
the  undertaking  meant  service  for  several  years,  they  only 
had  to  command  them — ^there  was  no  strike  nonsense  in 
those  days  for  there  was  no  wage  scale  to  arrange,  in  fact 
not  a  nickel  for  all  these  services  had  to  be  paid.  Enough 
of  the  detail  would  be  set  to  work  raising  rice  and  vegeta- 
bles for  the  whole  and  manufacturing  the  little  clothing 
they  needed  in  this  country.  Hence  the  Daimyo  lived  in 
great  splendor.  He  built  for  himself  fine  castles  with  pa- 
latial surroundings,  and  if  there  was  anything  he  prided 
himself  on  more  than  another  it  was  his  garden — not  what 
we  call  a  garden  at  home,  but  say  25  to  40  acres  of  the  most 
elaborately  improved  part  of  the  finest  park  you  ever  saw 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  change  in  1868 
these  estates  were  all  turned  back  to  the  government,  in 
return  for  which  the  Daimyos  were  retired  on  handsome 
pensions.  For  the  most  part  their  homes  had  become  the 
nucleus  of  good  sized  towns  and  often  cities,  and  such  has 
been  the  growth  and  development  of  Japan  during  the  last 
forty  years  that  most  of  these  landmarks  of  the  old  days 
have  had  to  give  way  for  more  practical  improvements  and 
metropolitan  developments.  The  home  grounds  of  the 
Daimyo  at  Tokio  have  been  converted  by  the  government 
mto  a  great  arsenal,  where  most  or  all  of  their  arms  are 
manufactured.  It  is  an  immense  plant  which  requires  con- 
siderable influence  and  special  permit  to  visit.  I  did  not 
make  the  effort,  but  the  garden  is  still  maintained  by  the 
government  in  something  of  its  former  glory.  This  we  did 
visit  through  the  influence  of  Tokio's  "Welcome  Society." 
We  wanted  to  bring  home  with  us  this  phase  of  the  old 
days  of  Japan  life.  Of  necessity  it  must  be  a  memory,  for 
no  pen  can  paint  its  varied  landscape,  its  artificial  hills  and 
dells ;  its  swift  running  stream  and  dreamy  pools ;  its  mam- 
moth trees  and  rocks;  its  densely  shaded  walks  and  sunlit 
openings;  its  many  ornamental  bridges  and  waterfalls; 
its  profusion  of  flowers,  and  nearly  a  dozen  buildings  of 
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ancient  Japanese  and  Chinese  architecture — no  two  of 
which  are  anything  alike — situated  at  different  view  points 
throughout  the  garden  as  resting  and  lounging  places,  with 
always  some  dainty  little  landscape  before  you  to  please  the 
eye.  If  this  Japanese  spot  of  40  acres  could  be  transferred 
bodily  to  one  of  our  Chicago  parks,  grass  would  soon  be 
growing  in  the  walks  of  all  the  others.  With  any  imple- 
ments or  machinery  they  had  in  those  days  here  was  the 
work  of  years  for  an  army  of  men  in  this  garden,  for  orig- 
inally it  was  comparatively  a  level  piece  of  ground  with- 
out running  water  or  perhaps  native  trees.  Now  it  re- 
sembles a  choice  bit  of  mountain  scenery  with  tiny  peaks, 
bits  of  hoary  forests,  craggy  points,  silent  pools,  roaring 
waterfalls  and  rocks  which  it  must  have  taken  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  men  to  transfer  to  that  ground — just 
an  ideal  spot  where  an  idler  would  be  tempted  to  dream 
away  the  hours  of  a  long  afternoon.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  vast  amount  of  unrequited  labor  this  garden  repre- 
sented— the  unpaid  toil  that  had  reared  its  miniature  moun- 
tains, that  digged  its  valleys  and  lake  basins,  that  trans- 
ferred to  it  its  rocks  and  forest  trees,  and  even  a  good 
sized  stream  from  a  near-by  mountain  and  artistically 
trailed  it  through  the  grounds.  It  possibly  cost  its  original 
owner  something  for  a  high-class  landscape  gardener,  but 
the  labor  was  that  of  the  slave,  pure  and  simple. 

On  our  return  from  the  garden  a  trifling  incident  occurred 
that  interested  me.  The  shoes  of  my  rikisha  man  had  given 
out  and  he  halted  for  a  moment  in  front  of  a  shoe  store 
where  he  bought  a  new  pair,  and  what  do  you  think  he 
paid  for  them?  Three  and  a  half  sen,  and  it  takes  two  sen 
to  make  one  cent  of  our  money — ^just  one  and  three-quar- 
ters American  cents.  The  rikisha  man's  shoe  is  little  more 
than  a  sole  for  the  bottom  of  his  foot.  It  is  made  from  hard 
twisted  hemp  cord  sewed  together  in  the  shape  of  a  shoe 
sole  with  a  prong  in  front  slipping  between  the  big  and 
second  toe  and  a  cord  at  the  heel  which  ties  over  the. in- 
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step.  All  he  wants  is  to  protect  his  foot  from  the  gravel 
of  the  street.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  styles  of  shoes 
hanging  in  the  street-front  of  this  shop.  Fifteen  sen  would 
buy  the  most  expensive  pair — eight  or  nine  is  about  the 
average  price  of  those  worn  by  the  masses.  The  rikisha 
runner  must  have  something  soft  and  pliable,  but  most  men 
and  women  along  the  streets  do  their  walking  on  wooden 
bottoms  instead  of  hemp,  and  they  make  the  same  clatter  as 
the  boy  who  walks  across  the  floor  on  roller  skates.  These 
shoes  are  never  worn  into  a  building,  but  always  left  in 
the  entresol  and  the  call  is  made  in  stocking  feet.  About 
the  house  and  on  trains  ladies  wear  rather  a  genteel  shoe 
bottom  made  of  closely  braided  split  straw.  Of  course  it 
exposes  all  of  her  stocking — which  is  about  six  inches  high 
— but  this  doesn't  disturb  her  any,  for  they  are  always  as 
white  and  clean  as  new-fallen  snow,  and  fit  like  the  skin  on 
her  foot,  but  whatever  the  style  or  price  the  fastenings  are 
pretty  much  the  same,  the  split  toe  always  suggesting  to 
the  tourist  a  divided  hoof.  As  indicative  of  how  the  shoe- 
maker of  Japan  does  business,  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  my 
own  experience.  My  summer  shoe  soles  were  too  thin 
for  much  comfortable  walking.  I  decided  to  have  them  re- 
inforced with  a  half  sole,  and  asked  my  hotel  clerk  how 
near  I  could  find  a  shoemaker  who  would  do  the  job  well. 
He  said  it  was  about  a  mile  to  the  man  who  always  did 
their  work,  but  he  nearly  fainted  when  I  proposed  calling 
a  rikisha  and  taking  my  shoes  to  the  shop.  I  must  not 
think  of  doing  that ;  "the  proprietor  would  send  for  them." 
So  the  clerk  telephoned  him  of  my  wants.  The  next  morn- 
ing on  my  way  to  the  breakfast  room  the  porter  halted  me 
and  remarked,  "There's  your  man."  I  turned  and  saw  a 
finely  dressed  gentleman  bowing  very  low — could  easily 
touch  the  floor  with  his  hands — a  man  fully  sixty  years  old 
and  having  every  appearance  of  being  a  high-class  gentle- 
man. The  shoe  business  never  occurred  to  me.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  some  professional  man  who  wanted  to  join 
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me  in  a  day's  outing.  So  you  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  found  that  he  was  no  less  than  the  proprietor  of 
the  shoe  shop  who  had  come  all  that  distance  for  my  shoes. 
I  had  been  looking  for  a  small  boy  or  "street  gamin"  to 
call  for  them.  He  put  on  new  heels  and  half-soles,  and  I 
never  had  as  nice  work  done  anywhere  in  my  life,  and  re- 
turned them  next  morning  by  one  of  his  employes — a  gen- 
tleman perhaps  twenty-five  years  old — with  a  bill  for  37)^ 
cents,  our  money.  It  was  all  sewed  work  and  in  Chicago 
I  would  have  paid  at  least  a  dollar  and  would  have  had  to 
do  "the  walking"  myself. 

The  baby  carriage  is  almost  an  unheard  of  institution  in 
Japan;  neither  can  I  recall  once  seeing  a  mother  walking 
the  street  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  but  that  individual 
always  appeared  on  the  back  of  the  mother  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family.  A  long  and  narrow  sash  is  passed 
round  the  mother's  waist  just  under  baby's  hips,  again 
crossed  higher  up  and  passing  under  the  baby's  arms  and 
tied  in  front.  His  head  rests  on  her  shoulder  and  while  he 
gets  the  warmth  of  her  body  he  sleeps  and  dozes  away  half 
his  time.  I  see  dozens  of  times  every  day  some  little  mem- 
ber of  the  family — boy  or  girl — "minding  the  baby,"  who 
is  thus  strapped  on  the  back.  Frequently  it  is  only  a  child 
eight  to  ten  years  old,  playing  with  other  children,  appar- 
ently all  unconscious  of  the  little  burden  on  his  or  her 
shoulders.  Again  you  see  one  sitting  on  the  floor  playing 
with  its  own  toys,  but  the  baby  is  on  the  back  just  the 
same.  Yesterday  I  passed  a  girl  not  more  than  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  on  the  street,  with  a  baby  on  her  back  and 
drawing  two  other  children  in  a  two-wheeled  cart.  She 
seemed  to  be  "airing"  the  whole  family.  But  Japan  beats 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  good-natured  babies.  My  wife  and 
I  were  trying  to  recall  the  other  day  if  we  had  even  heard 
one  baby  cry  in  all  this  land.  If  the  baby  isn't  more  than 
ten  days  old  he  is  absolutely  bareheaded,  whether  indoors 
or  out.  or  in  sunshine  or  storm,  and  by  the  time  he  is  six 
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months  old  he  is  as  tough  as  rawhide.  Passing  a  barber 
shop  the  other  day  I  saw  a  mother  in  the  chair  holding  her 
girl  baby  while  the  barber  with  razor  was  shaving  its  little 
head.  With  all  classes  I  am  told  it  is  quite  the  custom  here 
to  shave  the  baby  girl's  head  a  number  of  times  before  it 
is  four  years  old.  In  this  way  it  gets  a  woman's  head  of 
hair  by  the  time  it  is  seven  or  eight,  after  which  it  is  done 
up  as  artistically  and  worn  the  same  as  her  unmarried 
sister. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Green,  of  whom  I 
spoke  in  my  last  chapter,  we  made  a  visit  with  her  to  the 
Tokio  "Home"  for  ex-convicts.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  govern- 
ment institution,  but  is  conducted  rather  as  a  charity  by  a 
Mr.  Harra  and  his  wife.  Here  we  were  received  in  true 
Japanese  fashion  at  the  entresol  of  the  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  bowing  so  low  as  to  touch  the  matting  with  their  fin- 
gers. This  salutation  consists  of  three  such  bows— one 
feels  as  if  he  were  a  boy  again  "playing  Bear" — ^then  we  are 
seated  on  the  step  while  the  house  servant  removes  our 
shoes  and  slips  a  heavy,  loose  sock  onto  our  feet.  We 
pass  to  the  reception  room  where  we  were  all  invited  to 
be  seated.  Seeing  no  chairs  I  took  a  seat  with  the  others 
on  the  matting,  getting  down  in  the  most  graceful  manner 
I  could  with  my  209  pounds.  After  a  few  moments'  con- 
versation— Mrs.  Green  being  our  interpreter — the  tea  tray 
was  brought  in  with  some  light  refreshments,  including 
"chopsticks,"  with  which  to  help  ourselves  to  some  small 
confectionery..  Here  the  trouble  began.  My  wife  could 
not  pick  up  a  barn  door  with  these  sticks  if  it  had  been  a 
feather's  weight.  With  some  practice  I  found  I  could  suc- 
cessfully clinch  a  small  cookey,  while  it  was  no  trick  at 
all  for  our  host  to  pick  up  a  single  grain  of  rice.  They  had 
a  good  laugh  at  our  expense  and  finally  urged  us  to  use 
our  fingers. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harra  better.    In 
1874  he  was  a  fairly  well  educated  young  man.    A  friend 
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of  less  education  and  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, handed  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and 
wanted  Mr.  Harra — ^after  reading  it  carefully — to  formulate 
some  arguments  against  the  Christian  faith  which  he — the 
friend — could  use.  With  this  request  in  view  H.  took  up 
the  reading  and  study  of  the  little  volume,  but  with  the 
result  that  he  himself  became  thoroughly  converted  to 
Christianity.  At  this  time  he  was  a  book  dealer  and  later 
a  publisher  at  Tokio,  his  publications  embracing  both  Chris- 
tian and  political  literature.  A  man  of  intense  convictions, 
he  was  an  ardent  friend,  and  rushing  into  print  in  defense 
of  some  of  the  Liberal  party  who  had  been  arrested  by  the 
government,  he  himself  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison.  Here  was  the  school  in  which  he  learned 
the  need  of  a  helpful  friend  to  one  issuing  from  the  prison 
gate.  He  served  his  term,  but  he  did  more.  The  state 
authorities  were  so  impressed  with  his  abilities  and  lofty 
character — for  he  had  been  a  most  helpful  factor  in  the 
management  and  good  discipline  of  the  prison — that,  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  he  was  made  inspector  of  prisons — 
a  position  he  filled  with  great  satisfaction  to  his  country 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  all  the  time  his  heart  was 
yearning  for  another  work,  viz.:  to  do  more  for  the  help- 
less convict  whose  term  had  just  expired.  This  Scripture 
was  burned  into  his  very  soul,  "Remember  those  that  are 
in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them."  He  resigned  his  office  of 
inspector  and  became  moral  instructor  (chaplain)  to  the 
Kobe  prison  on  a  salary  of  eight  dollars  a.  month.  Still 
the  field  was  too  narrow  for  his  Christian  love  and  charity, 
and  iso  he  abandoned  the  chaplaincy  in  1896  to  start  a 
"Home"  for  ex-convicts  in  Tokio,  the  capital.  With  not 
the  least  help  from  the  government,  he  and  his  plucky  little 
wife,  who  then  had  eight  children,  undertook  this  enter- 
prise single-handed  and  alone — worse,  for  all  their  friends 
discouraged  them  in  the  undertaking.  He  opened  his 
rented  house  to  every  class  of  ex-convict,  from  murderer. 
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highway  robber  to  petty  thief,  and  his  wife  at  first  did  the 
cooking.  They  ate  at  the  same  table  with  his  family  of 
eight  children  and  all  were  gathered  in  the  same  room, 
morning  and  evening,  for  Bible  reading,  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  prayers.  He  relied  at  first  largely  on  the  charity 
of  well  disposed  people  for  the  living  of  himself  and  family, 
while  he  hustled  day  in  and  day  out  seeking  places  for 
these  men  to  work.  After  the  first  desperate  crisis  had 
been  passed,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  time  since  when  he 
has  been  unable  to  find  employment  for  enough  of  the  men 
to  provide  for  the  table  and  usual  household  expenses. 
Since  1896  more  than  a  thousand  ex-prisoners  have  so- 
journed for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  weeks  under  this 
man's  roof  and  received  his  moral  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  helpfulness  in  a  business  way  that  has  been  their 
very  salvation  to  a  new  life.  He  has  volume  after  volume 
of  systematic  records  of  the  men  who  have  passed  through 
this  "Home."  Nearly  all  get  work  at  some  price  through 
this  man's  agency  and  begin  paying  their  way  almost  from 
the  start.  He  now  has  a  record  of  some  700  of  the  men 
who  are  leading  respectable  lives  and  making  an  honorable 
record,  many  of  them  earnest  Christian  workers  and  suc- 
cessful business  men  in  the  larger  cities  of  Japan.  He  had 
32  ex-convicts  in  the  "Home"  the  day  we  were  there,  most 
of  whom  had  some  work  with  promise  that  it  should  ulti- 
mately lead  up  and  out  to  something  better  if  they  proved 
faithful  in  small  things.  Work  and  position  are  not  only 
obtained  for  them,  but  many  of  the  illiterate  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  while  they  cheerfully  pay  their  own  way 
a^  soon  as  work  is  obtained.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  home 
where  their  better  instincts  are  developed,  then  steadied 
until  such  time  as  they  can  3tand  alone,  when  they  go  forth 
into  the  world  again,  and  others  come  to  take  their  places. 
At  the  .risk  of  tiring  the  reader,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
more  about  this  man  and'  his  wife.  Mr.  Harra  doesn't 
weigh  more  than  85  to  90  pounds,  but  what  little  there  is 
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of  him  is  one  compact  force  of  Christian  activity.  His 
arms  of  sympathy  encircle  the  unfortunate  of  the  earth.  It 
is  literally  true  that  he  has  given  his  life  for  this  class  of 
men.  I  feel  as  certain  of  his  crown  as  that  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  And  his  wife — her  life  has  scarcely  been  less  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic.  Although  bright  and  intelligent  she 
has  been  through  all  these  years  more  or  less  a  cook  and 
servant  to  these  men  whose  reclamation  they  have  sought. 
She,  too,  is  a  midget,  weighing  perhaps  70  to  75  pounds, 
but  don't  disparage  her  on  that  account,  for  she  is  the  de- 
voted mother  of  twelve  healthy,  orderly,  well-behaved,  and 
the  older  ones  well  educated  children — ^all  living.  She  is 
not  only  a  grandmother,  but  dhe  has  a  babe  of  her  own 
little  more  than  a  year  old.  I  turned  away  from  this  home 
realizing  that  life's  opportunities  and  self-sacrificing  for 
others  were  not  always  confined  to  Christian  nations. 

I  thought  I  had  seen  it  rain  before  coming  to  Japan,  but 
I  was  mistaken.  On  the  23rd  of  September  a  typhoon  came 
uncomfortably  close  to  Tokio.  We  were  well  on  its  wing. 
For  hours  the  water  just  fell  down  in  sheets.  Everything 
outside,  not  anchored  down,  was  afloat.  I  saw  men,  not 
five  rods  from  the  Imperial  hotel,  in  water  to  their  arm- 
pits saving  building  material  and  other  property  from 
floating  off.  Every  depression  in  the  street  was  more  or 
less  a  river  which  stopped  all  trafiic  for  several  hours.  To 
this  downpour  and  expanse  of  surface  water  was  added  a 
strong  and  somewhat  steady  wind.  At  one  time  we  were 
really  over  the  border  of  alarm.  There  was  some  damage 
and  loss  of  life  in  the  suburbs,  notably  a  school  building 
which  was  crushed  and  went  down,  killing  eight  children 
and  injuring  twenty  more.  This  is  the  second  time  we  have 
been  on  the  hair-lifting  flank  of  a  typhoon,  and  beg  to  be 
excused  from  further  experiences  of  the  kind.  Happily 
the  typhoon  season  is  now  about  over  for  1903  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

We  spent  a  forenoon  at  the  Imperial  museum,  but  their 
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collection  is  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
better  museums  in  Europe.  The  Jap  is  a  born  decorator 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods  and  fancy  articles  he 
asks  no  odds  of  any  of  us,  but  when  it  comes  to  archeology 
he  is  lost.  He  is  so  engrossed  with  catching  up  to  the 
present  that  he  loses  little  of  his  time  on  the  science  of 
antiquity. 

On  our  return  from  the  museum  we  made  a  call  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms.  Tokio  really  has  something  to  boast 
of  along  this  line.  The  organization  owns  its  own  prop- 
erty, having  grounds  and  buildings  worth  probably 
$50,000,  The  assistant  secretary  is  a  Japanese — a  young 
man  whose  commercial  life  was  spent  in  Juneau,  Alaska — 
and  was  exceedingly  polite  in  showing  us  around  the  build- 
ing and  imparting  such  information  as  he  thought  we  would 
be  glad  to  have.  Even  with  this  fine  property  the  associa- 
tion doesn't  owe  a  dollar.  Besides  the  various  offices,  di- 
rectors' rooms,  library,  etc.,  they  have  a  large  assembly 
room  for  lectures,  preaching  services,  concerts  and  the  like, 
with  rostrum,  and  the  whole  nicely  seated  to  accommo- 
date 1,200  people.  They  now  have  a  membership  of  700 
in  tliis  so  recently  pagan  city,  three-fifths  of  whom  are 
Christians,  while  the  other  two-fifths,  of  course,  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  work.  We  did  not  meet  Mr.  Helm, 
the  general  secretary,  who  is  a  stirring  Christian  ivorker 
from  America.  Many  a  city  in  the  United  States  might 
well  be  proud  of  Tokio's  Christian  Association  plant  and 
organization  for  aggressive  Christian  work. 

Sixty  odd  years  ago  there  was  born  to  the  then  leading 
tragedian  of  this  empire  a  son — ^a  most  unwelcome  inci- 
dent, for  he  already  had  eleven  or  twelve  other  children. 
He  was  determined  to  give  this  kid  away  and  only  suc- 
ceeded by  fairly  forcing  him  upon  his  bachelor  friend  and 
brother  actor,  Danjuro.  Finally  becoming  reconciled  to 
his  embarrassing  situation,  this  bachelor  took  the  child, 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  in  the  years  that  followed  care- 
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fully  trained  him  along  the  bent  of  the  boy's  inclinations — 
for  the  stage.  A  few  days  ago  the  second  Danjuro  died 
at  Tokio — the  Edwin  Booth  of  Japan.  He  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  stage  of  Japan  as  Henry  Irving  does 
to  that  of  England  or  as  Booth  did  to  our  own  stage.  We 
witnessed  his  funeral  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and,  although 
it  was  a  rainy  day,  it  was  far  and  away  beyond  the  most 
imposing  demonstration  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw  in  any 
land.  The  papers  said  there  were  8,000  in  the  procession, 
although  it  was  so  stormy  that  each  one  not  in  some  ofHcial 
capacity  carped  an  umbrella.  The  funeral  was  conducted 
under  the  rites  and  ceremonials  of  the  Shinto  religion.  The 
corpse  was  borne  in  a  new  and  beautiful  palanquin  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  friends,  and  this  was  preceded  by  nearly 
or  quite  a  half  mile  of  the  choicest  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees  that  could  be  found  about  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
in  the  city — such  as  are  grown  in  tubs  and  boxes  for  porch 
and  front  yard  ornament.  Some  of  them  were  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  high  and  the  foliage  of  all  was  handsomely 
decorated.  These  were  carried  on  frames  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  two  to  six  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
shrub  or  tree  being  carried.  The  palanquin  was  followed 
by  the  priest  and  immediate  friends.  Following  were  sev- 
eral carriage  loads  of  floral  tributes,  mostly  given  by  the 
nobility,  there  being  one  very  handsome  piece  from  the 
premier.  Marquis  Ito  himself.  Then  came  more  decorated 
ornamental  trees,  a  few  carriages,  and  lastly  the  great  army 
of  men  under  umbrellas  who  had  joined  the  procession  to 
show  their  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  departed.  I  could 
not  learn  the  real  inwardness  of  this  tree  and  foliage  dis- 
play, except  that  "nature"  is  one  of  the  principal  subjects 
of  worship  in  the  Shinto  religion.  As  a  demonstration  it 
was  the  most  unique  we  have  seen  since  leaving  home. 

Foreign  funerals,  especially  among 'the  lowly  people,  have 
been  a  source  of  interest  to  us  in  many  of  the  countries 
visited.    In  striking  contrast  to  Danjuro's  funeral  just  men- 
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tioned,  let  me  speak  of  one  or  two  which  have  impressed 
me  and  which  I  have  not  mentioned  in  these  chapters  be- 
fore. As  we  were  slowly  pulling  away  from  a  southern 
Manchuria  (China)  railway  station  one  morning  I  saw  what 
was  once  so  familiar  to  me — ^soldiers  marching  to  the  grave 
bearing  the  body  of  a  dead  comrade.  It  was  a  Russian 
army  squad.  A  half  mile  further  on  we  passed  the  open 
grave  on  an  open  prairie  with  .no  environment  of  church 
or  cemetery — not  even  a  farm  building  in  sight.  The  pro- 
cession was  in  sight  for  quite  a  little  distance.  Its  Russian 
feature  was  new  to  me.  The  "officer  of  the  day,"  who  was 
a  fellow  of  fine  soldierly  bearing,  was  marching,  as  if  on 
review,  fully  a  thousand  feet  in  advance  of  the  pall-bearers. 
Half  that  distance  behind  him — and  he  was  also  alone — 
was  a  non-commissioned  officer  marching  with  the  usual 
military  tread.  Another  long  space  and  then  came  the 
pall-bearers,  followed  by  the  company  with  "reversed 
arms,"  marching  in  that  measured,  solemn  step  the  old 
soldier  remembers  so  well.  But  that  lonely,  open  gravel 
I  have  seen  it  a  thousand  times  since — ^that  grave  waiting 
for  the  mortal  remains  of  a  soldier  who,  when  living,  per- 
haps was  unwillingly  a  soldier,  now  being  buried  more  than 
five  thousand  miles  from  the  home  of  his  childhood  and 
friends. 

But  more  pathetic  was  a  funeral  gproup  we  saw  on  the 
Nile,  six  hundred  miles  above  Cairo.  A  poor  family  living 
at  Assuan  had  received  news  the  evening  before  of  the 
death  of  the  father  and  husband  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile,  some  forty  miles  out  on  the  desert.  It  was  Sunday 
morning  and  we  were  tied  up  for  the  day.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  commotion  on  the  bank  just  in  the  rear  of 
our  steamer.  This  family  and  their  immediate  friends,  to- 
gether with  two  camels,  were  being  loaded  into  a  large 
rowboat  to  cross  the  river.  The  wife  was  moaning  most 
piteously,  while  the  relatives  were  wailing  in  loud  tones 
one  of  their  funeral  chants.    The  camels,  at  times,  would 
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fairly  overcome  all  these  weird  and  discordant  sounds  with 
their  loud  protests  against  being  loaded  into  this  small 
boat.  They  finally  went  aboard  fairly  roaring  their  dissent 
and  wefe  made  to  kneel  down.  Then  the  family  and  friends 
followed,  still  keeping  up  their  wailing  dirge,  and  the  wife 
her  loud  moaning.  The  boat  was  loaded  too  heavily  for 
the  oarsmen  to  handle  in  the  full  current  of  the  river,  and 
they  were  swept  down  against  an  anchored  steamer,  but 
getting  help  they  finally  reached  the  other  side  in  safety. 
This  heart-broken  wife  and  mother,  wild  with  grief,  was 
first  out  of  the  boat  on  the  other  shore,  and  not  waiting  an 
instant  for  friends  or  camels,  lifted  her  hands  high  above 
her  head  and  started  on  a  run  across  the  sands  of  the  desert 
in  the  direction  of  her  dead  husband.  She  led  all  others 
as  far  as  we  could  follow  this  Arab  band  with  our  eyes. 

Strange  as  many  of  the  features  of  this  incident  were,  no 
one  of  our  party  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  smile  or  make 
jesting  remarks.  The  silent  dead  and  the  grief  of  the  liv- 
ing had  touched  our  sympathy  which  kindly  spread  its 
mantle  of  protection  over  that  which  otherwise  was  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculott£. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Yokohama — The  Big  Jap  Idol — The  First  Church  of  the 
American  Board — Japanese  Courtship  and  Marriage — 
The  Inevitable  Nokodo — Kioto  and  Its  Manufacturing — 
Neesima  and  His  Marvelous  Achievements — An  Affec- 
tionate Meeting  of  Old  Army  Comrades. 

En  route  from  Tokio  to  Kioto  we  made  two  stops,  first 
a  few  days  at  Yokohama — made  memorable  to  both  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese  by  the  visit  of  Commodore  Perry  in 
1853,  when  that  gallant  fighter  and  diplomat  forced  the 
first  "open  door"  to  the  commerce  of  Japan;  however,  it 
was  the  result  of  stem  negotiation,  not  of  battle.  Then  it 
was  a  fishermen's  village,  now  it  is  a  city  of  over  300,000 — 
Japan's  greatest  seaport.  Vessels  of  all  nations  call  here. 
It  is  the  gateway  to  the  Orient  from  the  west  and  here  the 
"globe  trotter"  bids  good-bye  to  the  "old  world"  when  he 
is  ready  to  turn  his  face  toward  the  new.  Its  spacious 
harbor  is  seldom  without  several  visiting  men-of-war,  rep- 
resenting most  of  the  leading  nations.  The  city  has  so 
rubbed  against  the  outer  world  that  the  Japanese  features 
of  its  business  district  have  been  lost  in  the  shuffle.  It  is 
more  like  a  modern  European  city,  with  nothing  of  the 
ancient  to  interest  the  sightseer.  Its  greatest  attraction  for 
the  tourist  is  cheap  goods.  Many  sensible  travelers  wear 
their  old  clothes  from  home  and  get  their  better  suits  made 
on  arrival  at  Yokohama,  where  they  scarcely  cost  a  whit 
more  than  half  what  they  would  cost  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  true  of  ladies'  wear  as  well  as  that  of  gentlemen's. 
A  firm  of  Chinese  drapers  will  gown  your  wife  as  artistic- 
ally as  it  could  be  done  in  London,  while  the  plain  traveler, 
the  army  officer  or  naval  official  fares  equally  as  well. 

I  saw  little  of  thrilling  interest  to  write  about  from  this 
city  and  it  rained  so  persistently  while  we  were  there  that 
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we  could  not  get  out  into  the  country  much.  We  did  get 
one  moderately  pleasant  day,  which  we  utilized  in  visiting 
Kamakura — the  once  populous  capital  of  eastern  Japan  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  In  its  palmy  days  its  popu- 
lation exceeded  a  million,  while  it  is  now  less  than  ten 
thousand.  Twice  in  its  history  it  was  destroyed  by  tidal 
waves  and  again  rebuilt,  but  the  founding  of  Tokio  proved 
its  lasting  and  final  undoing. 

We  visited  the  place  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  see  what 
still  might  remain  of  a  city  which  once  numbered  a  million 
people ;  second,  to  see  the  great  Daibutsu,  the  second  larg- 
est idol  in  Japan,  but  in  an  artistic  sense  it  leads  all  others. 
Murray  says,  "No  other  gives  such  an  impression  of  maj- 
esty or  so  truly  symbolizes  the  central  idea  of  Buddhism — 
spiritual  peace,"  etc.  It  was  erected  in  1252.  Since  the 
tidal  wave  in  1494,  which  destroyed  the  temple  which 
housed  this  image,  it  has  stood  in  the  open,  exposed  to  all 
the  elements,  and  yet  you  cannot  discern  the  hand  of  time 
upon  it.  It  is  of  bronze,  cast  in  hollow  sections,  then 
riveted  together,  with  edges  trimmed  so  neatly  that  one 
scarcely  notices  these  joints. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  details  would  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.  Although .  the  image  is  in  sitting  posture,  it  is 
49  feet  7  inches  high;  circumference,  97  feet  2  inches; 
length  of  face,  8  feet  5  inches;  from  ear  to  ear,  17  feet  9 
inches;  length  of  eye,  3  feet  11  inches  (eyeball  is  of  gold) ; 
length  of  ear,  6  feet  6  inches;  nose,  3  feet  9  inches;  mouth, 
3  feet  2  inches;  circumference  of  thumb,  3  feet,  etc.,  etc. 
The  position  is  one  of  sitting  on  the  floor,  which  throws 
the  knees  apart  35  feet  8  inches.  Considering  the  age  in 
which  it  was  conceived,  it  really  possesses  rare  artistic 
merit.  The  facial  expression  is  far  from  being  repulsive, 
and  any  pagan  that  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this  god 
would  be  very  hard  to  please,  even  in  this  artistic  age. 

Before  leaving  Yokohama  I  purchased  our  steamer  tickets 
to  Gibraltar,  Spain,  from  the  best  and  safest  steamship  line 
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that  ploughs  these  seas,  viz.:  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
with  liberal  stop-oflf  privileges.  A  day  and  night  run 
brought  us  to  Kobe,  400  miles  on  our  way  to  New  York, 
leaving  the  trifle  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  yet  to  go.  Here 
we  stayed  over  Sunday,  and,  besides  visiting  some  mis- 
sionary friends,  we  attended  the  Japanese  service  at  the 
first  church  established  by  the  American  Board  workers  in 
this  land.  The  building  is  frame,  but  not  painfully  plain, 
has  a  gallery  on  three  sides,  and  altogether  comfortably 
seats  600  people.  The  main  floor  was  pretty  solidly  filled 
with  an  earnest  looking  congregation  made  up  of  as  many 
tidily  dressed  people  with  sweet.  Christian  faces  as  I  have 
seen  since  leaving  London.  If  I  had  only  had  eyes  I  would 
not  have  known  any  difference  between  this  church  service 
and  that  of  our  own  in  Chicago.  We  could  only  share  the 
service  in  spirit  until  it  came  to  the  closing  hymn — "Blow 
ye  the  trumpets,  blow" — and  then  I  opened  the  throttle 
wide  and  "let  her  go."  Of  course  they  sang  the  words  in 
Japanese,  while  I  rendered  them  in  the  language  my  mother 
always  used  in  singing  that  hymn.  From  the  way  some 
of  the  audience  peered  over  their  hymn  books  they  proba- 
bly thought  I  was  a  little  off  in  my  mind^.  but  I  stuck  to 
the  United  States  text  just  the  same.  I  should  not  omit 
to  say  that  their  Japanese  pastor  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege and  of  the  Chicago  Union  Theological  Seminary — a 
combination  in  ministerial  goods  always  a  yard  wide.  He 
is  considered  the  most  able  Congregational  preacher  in 
Japan.  As  we  were  to  return  to  Kobe  for  our  China 
steamer,  we  deferred  our  main  visit  until  that  time,  and  so 
continued  our  journey  to  Kioto.  It  is  only  a  two  hours' 
run  by  rail,  but  that  two  hours'  ride  is  rich  in  choice  Jap- 
anese landscape.  The  valley  from  mountain  to  sea  is  not 
more  than  a  mile  or  two  wide  for  the  first  hour  out,  and 
originally  sloped  off  gracefully  to  the  shore.  But  to  better 
hold  the  irrigating  waters  the  whole  of  this  gentle  decline 
has  been  re-formed  into  terraces,  and  these  again  into  small 
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squares  separated  only  by  tiny  low  hedges  just  sufficient 
to  mark  distinctly  the  lines  between  cultivating  neighbors. 
The  scenery  is  very  inviting  from  your  car  window  as  you 
pass  rapidly  through  this  terraced  district,  amid  the  little 
squares  of  ripening  rice,  each  with  a  binding  of  g^een  rib- 
bon hedge,  while  you  have  but  to  lift  your  eyes  on  the  one 
side  to  rugged  and  towering  mountains,  and  on  the  other 
drop  them  to  the  peaceful  sea  where  are  lazily  drifting 
fully  a  hundred  sail. 

Japan  has  more  really  inspiring  bits  of  landscape  than 
any  other  country  in  which  we  have  traveled.  Indeed, 
outside  the  cities,  we  are  seldom  absent  from  some  happy 
combination  of  quaint  village  and  ripening  harvests  whose 
surroundings  include  mountain  slopes,  lake  or  stream,  bits 
of  forest,  towering  rocks  and  peaceful  little  nooks,  while 
the  whole  is  decorated,  here  and  there,  by  the  unique  and 
picturesque  architecture  of  the  country.  Only  yesterday 
we  found  all  these  conditions  in  the  garden  of  a  road-side 
"tea  house."  True,  they  were  in  a  miniature  frame,  but 
standing  out  boldly  enough  to  touch  one's  soul  and  love  of 
nature.  It  seemed  to  me  that  even  old  folks  would  hardly 
sit  there  in  conversation  for  any  length  of  time  without 
unconsciously  lowering  their  tones  and  finding  themselves 
whispering  of  the  years  of  long  ago.  It  was  an  ideal  spot 
for  Japanese  boy  and  maiden — but  alas!  They  have  no 
such  privilege  in  Japan.  To  linger  in  pleasant  converse 
about  such  a  spot  would  be  at  the  priceless  cost  of  their 
good  character. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  want  to  write  something  about 
courtship,  marriage  and  the  "honeymoon"  in  Japan.  They 
have  no  word  in  their  language  for  love  m  the  sense  of 
pure  aflFection  between  the  sexes.  The  word  signifies  to 
them  only  passion,  brutal  affection;  hence  the  moment 
young  people  show  any  fondness  for  each  other  they  are 
at  once  looked  upon  as  impure.  Brothers  and  sisters,  even, 
are  separated  as  playmates  before  they  are  ten  years  old. 
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and  that  is  absolutely  the  last  of  the  brother's  girl  society 
till — you  might  say — ^his  wedding  day,  for  he  can  only  see 
her  once  before  she  becomes  his  bride.  There  is  no  call- 
ing on  one's  "best  girl"  one  to  seven  evenings  in  a  week, 
while  the  old  folks  excuse  themselves  from  the  front  room 
at  about  eight  o'clock.  No;  that's  not  the  way  it  is  done 
in  Japan.  The  father — if  he  is  not  living,  then  the  oldest 
son,  who  always  succeeds  to  his  position  in  the  family — is 
pretty  much  "the  whole  thing."  If  ^e  has  a  marriageable 
daughter,  say  past  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  communicates 
that  fact,  together  with  his  wishes,  to  some  trusted  friend. 
Every  city  or  village  has  an  official  known  as  a  "Nokodo," 
indeed  it  has  a  "Nokodo"  for  each  strata  of  society  of  that 
community,  who  is  never  employed  by  a  higher  or  a  lower 
class  than  that  to  which  he  himself  belongs.  For  want  of  a 
more  dignified  designation  we  will  have  to  call  this  public 
official — for  such  he  is — a  go-between.  The  friend  to  whom 
this  father's  wishes  have  been  communicated  then  seeks 
out  the  "Nokodo"  of  the  class  to  which  this  family  belongs, 
and  a  careful  measure  of  the  girl's  good  qualities  and  ac- 
complishments is  left  with  this  official.  Thus  the  father  is 
spared  the  humiliation  of  personally  boasting  of  the  good 
qualities  of  his  daughter  and  of  openly  seeking  a  husband 
for  her.  Here  "the  friend"  drops  out  of  sight  in  this  unique 
business.  The  young  woman's  application  is  on  file  with 
perhaps  a  dozen  to  fifty  others  which  have  come  to  this 
official  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  But  this  is  only  half 
the  ^transaction.  The  go-between  probably  has  a  pigeon- 
hole or  two  full  of  "advices"  which  have  come  to  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  young  ladies,  respecting 
sundry  young  men  whose  fathers  are  seeking  a  suitable 
wife  for  the  son.  The  office  of  "Nokodo,"  or  go-between, 
is  not  an  elective  one  by  the  people,  but  he  has  succeeded 
to  it  by  showing  himself  able  in  diplomacy  of  this  kind, 
and  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  of  his  class, 
capable  of  sizing  up  people  very  closely.    The  "mating" 
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first  takes  form  in  His  brain.  He  holds  in  his  hand  two  ap- 
plications and  he  believes,  after  having  given  both  families 
some  study,  that  the  match  would  be  a  good  one.  Both 
the  fathers  are  communicated  with  and  each  takes  time  to 
look  up  closely  the  family  and  ancestry  of  the  other.  The 
nearest  relatives  also  have  to  be  consulted,  and  even  though 
the  father  might  think  it  a  wise  choice  for  his  son,  it  is  "no 
go"  if  these  relatives  object.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
the  Japanese  are  exceedingly  particular  as  to  the  family 
they  marry  into.  The  lineage  question  cuts  a  great  figure 
in  the  negotiations  and  always  turns  out  a  failure  if  one 
of  the  families  is  found  to  be  somewhat  beneath  the  other. 
The  Nokodo  puts  in  much  time  helping  both  the  fathers 
and  the  relatives  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  family  question. 
That  once  being  favorably  settled,  then  the  young  man  has 
his  "inning."  So  far  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter whatever.  The  two  young  people  are  now  advised  as 
to  what  has  been  done,  and  an  opportunity  to  see  each 
other  is  arranged.  For  this  meeting  there  are  only  about 
three  methods  in  use,  the  usual  one  being  for  the  young 
man  to  call  on  her  father  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  cigar- 
ettes and  a  brief  chat  on  the  floor,  the  daughter,  in  her  best 
bib  and  tucker,  appears  with  tray  in  hands  and  deep  blushes 
on  her  face  and  makes  her  politest  courtesy  to  the  young 
man,  who  bows  in  turn  with  face  to  the  floor.  She  serves 
the  tea  and  retires  with  not  a  spoken  word  between  the 
two  young  people.  Then  follows  the  usual  polite  leave- 
taking  between  the  young  man  and  the  girl's  father,  and 
he  returns  to  his  home  with  the  right  to  say  whether  he 
will  marry  the  girl  or  not,  but  she  has  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. Her  father  has  decided  that  question  for  her.  If  the 
young  man's  decision  is  favorable  an  early  date — often 
within  a  week — is  set  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  which 
is  always  performed  by  the  same  "Nokodo"  who  success- 
fully "hatched"  and  "brooded"  the  courtship  to  fruition. 
One  of  the  other  methods  of  providing  a  sort  of  "peek- 
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a-boo"  between  the  yourig  couple,  is  to  arrange  for  their 
meeting  at  a  certain  hour  on  a  certain  bridge.  This  is  also 
done  by  the  "Nokodo,"  who  attends  the  prospective  bride- 
groom, while  the  young  lady  is  accompanied  either  by  her 
mother  or  her  maid.  There  is  no  conference  whatever  on 
this  occasion.  They  simply  pass  by  leisurely  and  size  each 
other  up.  I'm  thinking  either  of  these  courtships  would 
be  found  scant  for  our  young  man  who  thinks  all  the  even- 
ings of  the  last  few  months  before  marrying  are  all  too  short 
for  the  work  he  has  to  get  in.  The  honeymoon  trip  is 
only  the  work  of  a  few  evenings,  and  in  many  cases  the 
job  grows  easier  and  easier  as  time  passes,  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  becomes  apparent  of  shortening  the  trip 
to  an  incognito  stay  of  a  week  in  a  nearby  hotel.  That's 
easy.  But  it  means  about  a  hundred  solid  evenings  on 
"plans  for  the  future ;"  castles  that  are  not  due  even  in  the 
imagination  for  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  must  be  framed 
and  reared  before  the  wedding  day.  In  fact  the  whole  of 
life's  work  and  accomplishments,  for  which  no  immediate 
cheque  has  to  be  given,  must  all  be  planned  during  the 
evenings  of  those  last  few  months.  It's  a  big  job.  I've 
been  through — ^but  then  that's  too  personal. 

The  third  possible  meeting  of  the  Japanese  young  people 
— ^and  it  only  falls  to  a  favored  few — is  a  day  together  at 
the  theater.  A  Japanese  theater  begins  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  lasts  till  six  in  the  evening,  with  forty  min- 
utes in  the  meantime  for  refreshments.  The  parents  of 
both  are  in  attendance  with  the  young  couple  who,  on  this 
occasion,  are  allowed  to  smile  upon  and  even  converse  with 
each  other.  This  might  be  called  the  long  courtship. 
However,  in  either  of  the  three  cases,  where  it  is  successful, 
the  bride  is  married  at  the  home  of  the  young  man,  and 
before  the  ceremony  is  performed  her  patrimony,  includ- 
ing all  the  personal  effects  that  have  been  made  or  saved 
up  unto  her  wedding  day,  are  taken  to  the  young  man's 
home.    There  are  no  morning  weddings  in  Japan.     Some- 
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times  they  occur  in  the  afternoon,  but  usually  in  the  even- 
ing. Again  our  custom  is  reversed.  The  wedding  feast 
is  provided  by  the  family  of  the  young  man,  and  where  it 
can  be  at  all  afforded  it  is  an  elaborate  one  which  occupies 
hours  in  the  serving  and  includes  much  wine,  and  don't 
forget  that  the  "Nokodo,"  who  would  be  a  despised  busy- 
body and  matchmaker  in  our  land,  is  about  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  during  this  whole  occasion.  He  has  done  all 
the  business  from  first  to  last,  even  including  the  ceremony. 
There  is  but  one  thing  more  to  do.  After  the  feast  is  over 
and  the  guests  have  departed,  the  young  couple  must  be 
put  to  bed,  and  even  this  is  done  in  an  official  way  by  the 
Nokodo's  wife,  who  serves  them  another  glass  of  wine  after 
they  are  tucked  away  for  the  night. 

And  now  the  indefinite  moment  has  arrived.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  to  the  young  couple  whether  it  is  all  over  or 
whether  it  is  just  begun,  for  if  she  has  married  the  oldest 
son  their  greatest  embarrassment  is  not  that  they  have 
yet  to  learn  to  love  each  other,  but  to  be  certain  of  pleasing 
the  mother-in-law  with  whom  fate  has  doomed  the  young 
wife  to  live.  This  is  the  task  of  all  others.  Op  the  third 
or  seventh  day  after  her  nuptials  the  bride  may  go  back 
to  her  home  to  stay  three  or  seven  days,  but  after  that 
never  again  only  when  her  first  child  is  bom,  except  she 
become  divorced.  In  the  meantime  she  is  living  under  the 
most  complete  subjection  to  the  wishes  and  whims  of  her 
mother-in-law,  who  takes  precedence  in  the  family  over  the 
bride's  husband.  Thus  the  first  years  of  a  bride's  life  are 
often  full  of  serious  episodes  and  disagreeable  experiences. 
The  marriage  laws  of  Japan  are  exceedingly  lax  and  di- 
vorce easy,  for  which  there  are  three  principal  causes,  viz. : 
if  the  husband  doesn't  like  the  wife,  if  she  bear  no  chil- 
dren, and  even  if  the  mother-in-law  doesn't  like  her,  it  is 
considered  sufficient  ground  for  divorce,  which  is  procured 
without  the  parties  at  interest  going  into  court  by  this  old 
skeesicks — ^the  "Nokodo"  who  married  them.    Although 
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he  is  their  attorney  for  life,  he  never  makes  any  definite 
charges,  but  expects  to  be  liberally  paid  for  everything  he 
does,  and  if  the  amount  doesn't  come  up  to  his  ideal  my 
authority  says  he  is  around  frequently  to  "borrow"  small 
amounts  from  such  clients — ^but  the  poor  divorced  wife, 
often  broken-hearted,  is  trundled  off  to  her  father's  home 
with  all  that  is  left  of  her  marriage  belongings. 

Japan's  association  with  the  world  at  large  is  but  com- 
paratively recent,  but  she  is  a  close  observer  and  an  earnest 
student  of  other  nations,  and  the  near  future,  let  us  hope, 
will  see  these  foolish  marriage  customs  relegated  to  the 
rear  with  the  rest  of  the  "old  Japan"  they  are  now  putting 
oflF. 

In  the  year  793,  where  Kioto  now  stands,  was  the  village 
of  Uda.  In  those  days  the  reigning  Mikado  selected  his 
own  capital,  and,  if  he  chose,  re-named  the  village  or  city. 
Thus  Uda  became  Kioto  (metropolis).  In  time  it  grew 
to  a  great  and  prosperous  city  of  nearly  a  million  popula- 
tion and  remained  continuously  for  nearly  eleven  hundred 
years  the  residence  of  the  Mikado  and  his  court,  but  since 
the  founding  of  Tokio,  some  three  hundred  years  ago, 
Kioto  has  gradually  declined  in  size  and  importance  to  its 
present  population  of  353,000.  Much  of  the  suburbs  that 
were  once  busy  sections  of  a  great  city  now  lie  in  market 
gardens.  The  already  declining  city  was  so  stunned  in 
the  loss  of  the  capital  in  1868  that  it  has  scarcely  yet  be- 
come a  part  of  the  new  and  progressive  Japan  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  Indeed  visitors  come  here  to  see  old 
Japan,  especially  if  they  are  interested  in  the  study  of  pagan 
worship  and  pagan  temples,  of  which  240  still  remain. 
Then  again  it  has  the  charm  of  being  the  home  of  many 
of  the  old-time  crafts,  where  are  manufactured  purely  by 
hand  some  of  the  most  costly  and  artistic  goods  on  the 
world's  markets  to-day — arts  unknown  outside  of  certain 
families  through  whom  they  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  for  hundreds  of  years.    Here  are 
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extensive  manufactories  of  Satsuma,  Cloisonne  and  Dam- 
ascene wares — probably  the  most  artistic  found  in  the 
world;  also  ornamental  pottery,  bronzes,  velvets,  silks, 
screens,  cut  velvet  pictures  and  many  other  things  which 
decorate  the  artistic  homes  of  Europe  and  America.  Here 
the  tourist  will  find  large  stores  making  specialty  of  each 
of  this  class  of  goods,  great  stocks  of  which  the  proprietors 
are  more  than  willing  to  show  you,  but  better  still,  you  are 
welcomed  to  the  manufactory  where  you  see  them  made, 
and  your  wonder  is  excited  to  bursting  over  the  cleverness 
and  skill  of  the  workmen  in  putting  together  the  finest 
bits  of  gold  wire,  silver  and  steel  into  some  tiny  combina- 
tion, a  part  or  the  whole  of  some  decoration  that  is  a  real 
work  of  art.  I  saw  many  men  in  the  very  prime  of  life 
whom  it  must  have  taken  years  to  perfect  in  their  particu- 
lar specialty,  whose  wages  the  proprietor  told  me  were  30 
sen  (15  cents)  per  day.  One  dollar — our  money — was  the 
largest  wage  paid  per  day  to  his  foremen  artists.  This 
city  has  a  special  welcome  for  the  millionaire  whose  taste 
runs  to  decorative  art,  antiques  and  curios.  One  could 
furnish  a  mansion  in  an  afternoon's  shopping. 

The  only  thing  distinctively  American  which  I  find  here 
is  a  college  for  the  liberal  education  of  young  men  and 
w^omen.  For  two  hundred  years  previous  to  1868  the  pen- 
alty was  death  for  a  Japanese  who  undertook  to  quit  his 
country,  but  on  the  i8th  of  July,  1864,  an  ambitious  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Neesima,  penniless  and  almost  friend- 
less, took  those  chances  by  hiding  at  night  on  an  American 
schooner,  and  when  discovered  at  sea  arranged  to  work  his 
passage  to  the  United  States.  In  a  year's  time  he  had 
reached  Boston,  where  a  smiling  Providence  threw  him  into 
the  home  of  a  rich  and  philanthropic  merchant  who  recog- 
nized his  native  ability.  Young  Neesima  was  then  21 
years  old,  but  the  rich  merchant  kept  him  in  the  best  schools 
of  New  England  for  nine  years.  Before  returning  to  Japan 
in  1874  this  young  man  made  an  appeal  before  one  of  the 
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annual  meetings  of  the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, for  $5,000  with  which  to  start  a  Qiristian  school  in 
Japan.  That  amount  was  pledged  on  the  spot,  and  in  1875 
Neesima  became  the  founder  of  Doshisha  College,  of  this 
city.  Now  it  has  a  plant  of  something  like  a  dozen  build- 
ings, five  of  which  are  brick  and  of  modern  college  archi- 
tecture, with  a  corps  of  earnest  Christian  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors, most  of  whom  have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the  educated  Japanese.  Including  the  young  ladies'  de-, 
partment  the  college  now  has  fully  400  students,  and  has 
been  and  is  still  doing  a  priceless  work  in  a  Christian  and 
educational  way  for  this  part  of  Japan.  A  few  of  its  lead- 
ing professors  are  men  from  our  own  country,  sent  out 
and  still  maintained  by  the  American  Board.  Of  course 
Neesima  was  continued  president  of  the  college  to  the  day 
of  his  death  in  January,  1890. 

An  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  college  is  related 
of  this  president,  which  has  had  a  marked  influence  or  bear- 
ing on  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  school  ever 
since.  A  certain  clique  of  young  men  had  knowingly  out- 
raged one  of  the  prominent  rules  of  the  college.  It  af- 
fo'rded  an  opportunity  for  a  general  mutiny  among  the 
students  if  these  few  were  punished  as  they  really  should 
have  been.  This  president  thought  over  the  situation  for 
a  day  or  two  and  then  acted.  At  college  prayers,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  students,  he  called  these  refractory  ones 
to  a  front  seat  and  in  kindly,  well-chosen  words,  showed 
them  the  real  animus  of  their  action  and  how  impossible 
it  was  for  the  faculty  to  overlook  the  matter;  that  where 
a  great  wrong  or  sin  had  been  committed  punishment  must 
follow,  but  as  this  was  the  first  offense  and  might  not  occur 
again  he  had  decided  to  take  the  punishment  for  them, 
whereupon  he  took  up  a  heavy  ruler  and  began  striking  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  such  murderous  whacks  as  to  produce 
excruciating  pain.  The  suffering  was  plain,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment's time  these  guilty  students  were  on  their  feet  apolo- 
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gizing  and  begging  him  to  desist  further  punishment,  and 
the  incident  to  this  day  has  its  influence  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  American  part  of  the  faculty  has  shown  us  much 
kindness  and  made  our  stay  here  much  pleasanter  by  tak- 
ing pains  to  extend  our  acquaintance,  and  otherwise  show- 
ing themselves  friendly  and  courteous.  Unknown  to  us 
some  little  bird  had  flown  ahead  of  us  from  Kobe,  and  Dr. 
Learned  and  his  wife  called  on  us  the  first  evening  we 
were  here,  and  later  in  the  week  had  us  meet  all  the  older 
missionary  workers  and  college  professors  at  dinner  in 
their  home.  We  were  invited  the  same  week  to  dinner 
at  the  home  of  Prof.  (Col.)  Davis,  and  again  yesterday 
morning  to  breakfast  with  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Carey,  who  then 
went  with  us  to  the  7 130  college  prayers,  as  we  wanted  to 
look  into  the  faces  of  the  whole  body  of  students  together. 
Almost  every  one  had  on  American  dress,  and  they  looked 
as  snappy  and  bright  as  the  young  men  of  our  own  college 
days.  This  impression  was  further  strengthened  as  after- 
ward yie  visited  several  classes  during  recitation.  We 
wound  up  our  school  inspection  by  spending  a  little  time 
in  the  kindergarten,  which  is  in  the  very  efficient  hands  of 
Prof.  Learned's  wife.  Here  were  forty  little  "tots"  so  cute 
I  wanted  to  adopt  the  whole  bunch,  most  of  them  from 
prominent  families  and  bright  as  diamonds.  It  is  no  mis- 
take to  begin  with  these  little  people  when  four  or  five 
years  old;  It  was  easy  to  see  a  future  useful  man  or  woman 
in  every  one  of  these  little  'Tieathen." 

I  had  obtained,  through  our  Tokio  Legation,  a  permit 
for  Mrs.  C,  myself  and  interpreter  to  visit  the  Mikado's 
palace  in  Kioto,  Mrs.  Carey  volunteering  to  be  our  in- 
terpreter and  so  went  through  the  palace  with  us,  giving 
us  her  forenoon.  You  see  we  occasionally  find  some  spot 
in  these  far-away  lands  which  is  brightened  by  the  sun- 
shine of  our  mother  tongue,  as  it  reflects  the  cpmmon 
hopes,  sympathies  and  aspirations  of  our  own  lives.    And 
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just  here  I  will  mention  another  happy  experience  under 
these  Japanese  skies,  the  like  of  which  would  hardly  hap- 
pen again  in  a  thousand  years.  Two  gentlemen  came  to 
this  hotel  the  same  afternoon  from  very  different  parts  of 
the  world  and  registered,  the  one  immediately  under  the 
other,  though  they  had  arrived  by  different  trains.  These 
men  were  the  warmest  of  friends,  though  they  had  seen 
each  other  but  once  in  41  years.  They  were  army  com- 
rades in  '61  and  '62.  Belonging  to  the  same  company  they 
had  made  many  a  long  and  weary  march  together,  first  as 
privates,  afterwards  as  corporals,  then  as  sergeants.  The 
fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  war  had  cast  the  lot  of  these 
men  widely  apart.  Both  saw  the  end  of  the  war,  still  in 
the  service.  One  chose  to  remain  and  become  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  regular  army,  the  other  chose  the  life 
of  a  busy  man  and  civilian.  The  one  was  "retired"  about 
a  year  ago  as  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  The  other 
retired  himself  a  few  months  before  from  business  life. 
Although  they  met  in  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel,  they 
figuratively  "fell  on  each  other's  neck."  The  one  was  Col. 
Seldon  A.  Day,  the  other,  as  the  reader  has  probably 
guessed,  was  this  writer.  After  all  these  years  we  had 
met  by  the  sheerest  accident,  ten  thousand  miles  from 
home.  He  is  going  on  around  the  world  from  California 
on  about  the  same  route  we  have  passed  over  from  New 
York  to  Japan.  Through  his  whole  forty. odd  years  of  army 
service  he  remained  a  widower,  to  be  captured  at  last  by 
the  authoress  and  magazine  writer,  Helen  Gardener  (her 
nom-de-plume),  one  of  the  most  charming  little  women  I 
have  ever  met.  If  memory  shall  survive  the  grave  then  our 
meeting  here  will  have  added  one  more  happy  remembrance 
for  eternity.  A  two  days'  visit  and  the  veil  of  separation 
again  drops  between  us,  perhaps  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Sweet  Corn  and  Buckwheat  Cakes — Rice — A  Sixth  Century 
Tree — Coolie  and  Bull  Power — American  Parasol  Cre- 
ates Sensation — Pay  of  Soldiers — A  Flight  Down  the 
Rapids — Granite  Block  Weighing  428  Tons — ^Jap's  Po- 
liteness— Kobe  College — More  Iowa  Friends. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  an  American  must  pass — if 
via  New  York  and  London — three-quarters  of  the  way 
around  the  globe  before  he  can  have  sweet  corn  on  the  cob 
for  dinner,  or  buckwheat  cakes  for  breakfast.  The  latter 
we  have  been  indulging  in  for  some  weeks,  and  the  former 
we  had  through  all  the  early  part  of  our  visit  in  Japan,  and 
nowhere  else  along  our  line  of  travel  do  the  people  seem 
to  know  anything  about  these  western  luxuries.  And  no- 
where else  have  we  found  such  an  abundance  of  ripe  fruit 
for  the  table  as  in  this  Island  Kingdom.  For  weeks  we 
fairly  gorged  ourselves  on  the  most  delicious  peaches  we 
ever  ate,  and  now  for  some  time  we  have  not  sat  down  to 
any  one  of  three  daily  meals  that  we  did  not  find  two,  and 
usually  three  kinds  of  ripe  fruit  on  the  table.  Just  now  it 
is  apples,  grapes  and  figs,  ripe  figs  that  fairly  melt  in  your 
mouth.  And  there  is  another  item  much  to  the  credit  of 
a  Japan  visit  over  that  to  European  countries,  viz.:  The 
breakfast  menu — if  anything — is  more  elaborate  here  than 
in  the  United  States.  One  would  not  think  of  it  as  in- 
tended for  the  same  meal  as  the  European  breakfast.  After 
breakfasting  for  a  year  or  more  on  coffee  and  rolls,  a  couple 
of  church  ''sinkers"  added  would  strike  one  as  a  wedding 
feast. 

Japan's  greatest  staple  is  rice.  Take  that  away  from  her 
and  she  would  almost  be  dependent  on  the  charity  of  other 
nations  till  she  could  raice  a  crop.  Within  another  month 
— during  November — that  crop  will  all  have  been  harvested 
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and  the  same  ground  sewn  to  wheat  or  barley.  Two  or 
three  weeks  before  this  grain  is  ready  for  the  sickle  early 
next  June,  the  Japanese  farmer  will  sow  a  little  patch  of 
rice  in  order  to  get  his  plants,  and  as  soon  as  his  grain  is 
cut  and  off  the  ground  the  little  field  is  plowed  again  and 
the  soil  put  in  fine  condition  for  the  young  and  tender  rice 
plants,  which  are  set  in  close  drills — too  close  for  cultiva- 
tion even  with  a  hoe.  Water  does  the  principal  business 
from  this  on  to  maturity  in  late  September  and  October. 
Then  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  with  a  hand  sickle,  tied 
in  small  bundles  around  the  butt  and  the  little  sheaves 
divided  and  straddled — top  downward — along  on  elevated 
poles  to  become  dry  enough  to  thresh,  which  is  done  by 
drawing  the  tops  through  an  old-fashioned  hetchel.  After 
that  it  goes  to  the  rice  mill  to  be  hulled  and  "polished." 
In  a  ride  of  nine  miles  into  the  country  the  other  day  we 
must  have  passed  nearly  fifty  of  these  little  rice  mills,  all 
operated  by  an  overshot  wheel.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  these  mills,  one  after  the  other, 
using  the  same  water,  carried  by  small  chfite  from  some 
nearby  mountain  stream.  We  went  into  one.  The  big 
wheel  operated  a  half  dozen  great  upright  pestles  which 
were  lifted  up  and  then  dropped,  like  so  many  plungers, 
into  large  stone  mortars  containing  the  rice.  Thus  by  at- 
trition the  kernels  are  cleaned  and  the  bran  and  dust  fanned 
out  afterward.  One  hundred  dollars  of  our  money  would 
nearly  or  quite  build  this  mill  and  put  in  the  machinery. 

Our  rikisha  ride  of  nine  miles  out  was  to  see  Lake  Biwa 
and  a  great  pine  tree  on  its  shore — a  beautiful  lake  whose 
area  covers  twelve  by  thirty-six  miles,  with  very  pictur- 
esque mountain  settings.  But  the  tree  was  of  greater  in- 
terest. There  is  fairly  good  authority  for  its  planting  dur- 
ing the  sixth  century,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  it  has  been 
nursed  like  a  feeble  old  man  to  keep  it  alive.  Whenever  it 
began  to  decay  the  cavity  has  been  scraped  and  filled  nicely 
with  cement  concrete,  like  a  gold  or  silver  filling  in  a  tooth* 
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Where  a  large  limb  has  been  wrenched  oflf  by  the  storm, 
the  splintered  section  has  been  sawed  oflf  and  the  end  neatly 
roofed  over  to  keep  out  the  weather.  Its  branches  spread 
downward  and  outward  and  are  supported  by  more  than 
one  hundred  staging  posts  with  stone  footings  and  wooden 
collars  at  the  top  for  the  limbs  to  rest  in.  I  paced  around 
the  outer  ends  of  the  limbs  and  found  the  circumference 
of  the  tree  top  to  be  over  600  feet.  Murray  gives  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  trunk  as  37  feet ;  length  of  branches  east 
to  west,  240  feet ;  north  to  south,  288  feet,  and  the  number 
of  branches,  380.  At  a  little  distance  this  tree  top,  with 
its  supports,  cause  it  to  look  like  a  small  bit  of  forest.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  pine  trees  and  easily  among  the  most 
curious  trees  in  all  the  world.  Its  preservation  is  due  to 
a  pagan  religious  sect  who  worship  there. 

This  long  ride  of  eighteen  miles— out  and  back — gave  mc 
a  very  good  panorama  of  village,  street  and  pountry  road 
life  in  Japan.  Of  course  passenger  transportation  is  wholly 
by  rikisha  wherever  one  goes  in  Japan,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Yokohama,  where  the  business  is  shared  by 
the  carriage  to  some  extent  only,  but  drayage  is  almost 
universally  on  two-wheeled  platform  carts,  without  thills, 
drawn  usually  by  one  man,  but  if  exceptionally  heavily 
loaded  a  couple  of  men  are  employed,  and  the  thing  that 
most  surprised  me  was  the  immense  loads  one  of  these 
coolies  will  draw.  No  reader  of  this  chapter  would  think 
of  asking  his  horse  to  pull  a  heavier  load  of  coal  or  lum- 
ber than  a  single  coolie  will  draw  from  this  city  to  some 
outlying  village.  We  passed  scores  and  scores  of  these 
carts  that  day,  loaded  with  the  best  part  of  a  ton  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  making  their  way  out  of  Kiota  or 
between  villages.  Sometimes  it  was  a  family  moving,  hav- 
ing all  their  household  effects  on  one  cart  and  the  wife 
helping  the  husband  pull  the  load.  I  saw  a  one-man  cart 
with  two  telegraph  poles  as  large  as  we  use  in  our  coun- 
try  and  fully  30  feet  long,  for  his  load.     Half  to  three- 
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quarters  of  a  cord  of  wood  was  a  frequent  outfit  met,  and 
bags  of  rice  for  the  hulling  mill  that  looked  to  me  like  a 
two-horse  load  of  wheat.  And  there  were  some  long  but 
not  steep  hills.  The  only  exception  one  sees  to  the  coolie 
"horse  power"  is  an  occasional  bull,  hitched  to  the  same 
kind  of  a  cart,  but  no  heavier  loaded.  He  is  hooked  on 
by  a  rope  attached  to  axle-tree  and  is  a  dozen  feet  or  more 
in  advance  of  his  load,  while  the  driver  walks  by  the  side 
balancing  the  cart.  Smaller  quantities  of  merchandise  arc 
transported  on  the  shoulders  of  these  men.  A  springy, 
tough  piece  of  wood  is  worn  over  the  shoulder.  The  weight 
of  the  packages  being  about  equally  divided,  they  are  fast- 
ened at  each  end.  I  saw  several  whose  package  did  not 
admit  of  being  divided,  and  to  equalize  it  a  stone  was  tied 
on  one  end,  thus  carrying  twice  the  load  he  was  being  paid 
for.  But  the  load  that  drew  a  following  and  wondering 
crowd  was  a  piece  of  square  timber  on  a  four-wheel  truck. 
This  log  probably  weighed  two  tons  and  the  team  con- 
sisted of  five  bulls  hooked  up  en  tandem,  with  at  least  a 
dozen  to  fifteen  feet  between  the  animals.  This  whole 
outfit  was  a  half  block  long.  They  were  on  something 
of  an  up  grade,  and  between  blocking  the  truck  and  "blow- 
ing" the  bulls,  they  were  making  the  rate  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  every  two  hours.  When  I  was  ten  years  old 
I  drove  for  my  father  a  pair  of  oxen  which,  if  properly 
hitched  to  this  truck,  would  have  walked  right  off  with  it. 

Of  course  we  passed  the  usual  roadside  squads  of  men, 
children  and  women  with  their  latest  progeny  slung  on 
their  backs,  while  the  village  population  largely  turned  out 
as  they  always  do  to  see  the  "foreigners"  pass  through. 
However,  I  don't  think  any  of  them  saw  me.  My  wife  has 
one  attraction  that  I  shall  never  bring  to  Japan  again.  In 
this  warm  and  sunny  clime  the  Japanese  umbrella  is  fully 
half  as  large  as  a  covered  wagon.  Their  parasols  are  quite 
as  large  as  our  umbrellas.  My  wife  doesn't  like  to  carry 
even  a  parasol,  so  she  brought  with  her  one  of  these  "car- 
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riage  sun  shades'*  not  much  larger  in  diameter  than  a  dish- 
pan.  To  the  Japanese  it  looks  like  a  doll's  parasol,  and  it 
is  the  first  one,  I  take  it,  that  was  ever  brought  to  this 
country.  By  courtesy  the  ladies'  rickisha  always  goes 
ahead  and  so  I  take  in  the  whole  show.  Here  is  an  average 
village  scene.  Children  too  young  to  talk  raise  their  index 
finger  and  snicker;  maidens  hastily  call  the  attention  of 
their  companions  and  there  is  a  general  giggle.  I  have 
seen  mothers  rush  back  into  the  house  and  call  their  hus- 
bands to  see.  Tottering  grandmas,  leaning  on  their  canes, 
stare  and  grin.  I  have  seen  street  peddlers  stop  beating 
their  gongs  or  blowing  their  horns,  to  look,  and  what  makes 
the  annoyance  complete  this  parasol  attracts  the  same  at- 
tention among  all  classes  of  men  and  boys.  I  don't  like  it. 
Small  as  it  is,  it  throws  me  too  much  "in  the  shade."  You 
know  how  it  is.  You  like  to  be  "in  it"  a  little  bit  yourself — 
once  in  a  while.  The  only  satisfaction  I  get  out  of  it  is 
that  it  is  easily  the  greatest  attraction  in  Japan  to-day ! 

In  returning  we  met  two  companies  of  Japan's  regular 
soldiers  and  they  were  as  fine  a  body  of  troops  as  I  have 
seen  since  leaving  home — select  as  to  size  and  handsomely 
uniformed.  Japan  doesn't  accept  any  "runts."  These  were 
good-sized  men — determined  looking  fellows — and  I'm  sure 
would  make  dashing  fighters.  If  my  observation  and  army 
experience  is  worth  anything,  these  were  men  of  spirit  and 
courage,  and  of  the  two  I  would  rather  take  my  chances 
facing  two  hundred  Russians.  But  these  men  can't  be  in 
the  army  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  Only  yesterday  I 
saw  in  a  Japanese  paper  the  pay  roll  of  their  army  from 
General  down.  Quoting  in  part  I  will  give  their  compensa- 
tion in  our  money.  The  reader  will  have  to  remember  that 
the  commissioned  officer  has  to  board  himself  and  furnish 
his  own  clothing,  while  the  private  and  non-commissioned 
staff  are  both  fed  and  clothed  by  the  government.  Follow- 
is  the  annual  salary  of  the  officers,  to-wit:  General,  $3,000; 
Lieutenant-General,  $2,000;   Major-General,  $i,S7S;  Colo- 
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nel,  $1,176;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  $876;  Major,  $576;  Cap- 
tain, $354;  First  Lieutenant,  $238;  Second  Lieutenant,  $i6is. 
Now  follows  the  monthly  pay  of  the  men,  viz:  Sergeant- 
Major,  $4.31 ;  First  Sergeant,  $3.21 ;  other  Sergeants,  $2.68; 
Corporals,  $2.26;  Privates,  60  cents,  or  2  cents  a  day,  call- 
ing 30  days  a  month,  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  what  I  was 
paid  as  a  private  in  the  war  of  '61. 

Let  us  be  conservative  in  our  estimate.  If  the  Japanese 
private  saves  half  his  salary  he  will  need  to  serve  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  years  in  order  to  retire  with  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  What  would  our  old  "Vets"  of  '61  to  '65 
think  of  that  proposition?  However,  I  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say  that  the  early  enlisted  men,  like  myself,  did 
not  know  they  were  to  be  paid  anything.  We  used  to  think 
the  office  and  pay  of  a  Captain  was  something  pretty  swell, 
but  our  grocer's  delivery  clerk  couldn't  afford  to  seek  that 
position  in  Japan.  Young  man!  occasionally  sweep  your 
eye  over  these  figures  when  you  are  getting  ready  to  go  on 
a  strike. 

I  have  said  rice  is  the  great  staple  crop  of  Japan; 
so  it  is,  but  bamboo  takes  no  mean  place  among  its  indus- 
tries. It  is  planted  and  grown  in  groves.  If  the  large  size 
is  not  wanted  it  stands  almost  as  thick  as  the  hair  on  a 
dog.  If  the  large  growth  is  wanted  then  it  is  planted  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  apart  and  will  make  a  growth  of 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height  in  a  couple  of  seasons.  It 
would  take  many  pages  to  tell  of  all  its  uses  in  this  country. 
It  largely  enters  into  the  construction  of  the  farm  and  vil- 
lage homes,  outbuildings,  fences,  etc.,  and  into  every  con- 
ceivable article  of  use  and  household  furniture  and  if  you 
add  rice  straw,  the  two  will  about  complete  the  native's 
home  and  all  its  furnishings,  even  to  the  babies'  shoes,  the 
father's  rain  coat,  the  kitchen  dust  pan,  the  coal  scoop- 
shovel  and  the  matting  on  the  best  room.  One  can  scarcely 
walk  a  few  blocks  in  any  city  without  seeing  carloads  of 
merchandise  made  from  these  materials,  and  so  cheap  and 
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artistic  one  is  inclined  to  take  the  whole  lot.  A  few  cents 
will  buy  a  basket  or  packing  case  that  will  last  a  lifetime 
with  decent  usage.  Everything  you  can  imagine,  from  the 
tiniest  fancy  trinket  to  truck  boxes,  are  made  from  these 
materials. 

The  Mikado's  palace  at  Kioto  is  hardly  worth  a  para- 
graph in  this  chapter.  Of  course  the  grounds  and  environ- 
ment have  been  the  home  surroundings  of  the  Mikados  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  previous  to  1868.  In  that 
sense  they  are  historical  and  therefore  of  interest  to  the 
visitor,  but  the  present  palace  only  dates  from  1854,  and 
this  is  the  third  or  fourth  one  which  has  stood  on  these 
grounds.  The  others  have  been  swept  away  by  fire.  The 
Japanese  palace,  temples  and  the  like  are  always  of  wood 
construction  and  therefore  a  shining  mark  to  the  fire  fiend. 
The  present  palace  would  be  called  a  "barny"  affair  by 
comparison  with  the  homes  of  European  kings  and  em- 
perors. It  almost  resembles  a  series  of  well  built  and  well 
kept  warehouses  as  the  furnishings  have  quite  all  been 
transferred  to  the  Tokio  palace  where  the  Mikado  now  re- 
sides. But  it  even  requires  a  permit  from  Tokio  to  visit 
this  vacated  palace  at  Kioto,  while  there  is  no  possible 
admission  for  the  tourist  to  the  one  at  Tokio.  Even  the 
present  Mikado  doesn't  mingle  much  with  "the  boys,"  while 
Japanese  people  never  saw  the  face  of  his  predecessors. 
Like  the  colored  preacher  I  knew  in  Florida  whose  wife 
said  of  him,  "He  is  so  sacred  hisself  dat  he  can't  listen  to 
dat  kind  of  (quick)  music." 

The  Nijo  Castle  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  building 
in  Kioto.  It  is  over  300  years  old,  and  was  originally  the 
temporary  home  of  the  Shogun  on  his  occasional  visits  to 
the  capital.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  summer  residences  of  the 
Mikado,  and  as  our  palace  permit  included  the  castle — 
though  quite  in  another  part  of  the  city — we  took  that  in. 
Within,  this  palace  approaches  a  dream  of  "golden  beauty," 
while  externally  it  is  a  fine  expression  of  their  old-time 
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architecture.  I  say  golden  beauty  because  gold  has  been 
so  profusely  used  as  the  "ground"  in  all  the  mural  decora- 
tions. There  are  so  many  of  these  paintings  and  of  such 
unusual  size  and  boldness  as  to  give  the  whole  interior  an 
aspect  of  grandeur  and  richness  such  as  we  have  hardly 
seen  elsewhere  in  Japan.  Some  of  the  rooms  positively 
blaze  and  sparkle  with  gold.  They  certainly  had  some  fine 
artists  in  those  days.  Most  of  these  ceilings  were  coffered 
and  were  very  beautiful,  while  much  of  the  carving  was  ex- 
quisitely delicate  and  minute.  The  Shogun  of  those  days 
did  not  stop  for  expense.  He  treated  the  revenues  of  the 
country  as  his  personal  bank  account  and  the  population 
as  his  labor  roll. 

I  had  something  of  a  surprise  yesterday  at  the  close  of 
the  college  church  service.  There  was  present  a  "knotty- 
headed"  little  man,  say  50  years  old,  whose  face  and  phys- 
ique interested  me.  I  felt  sure  I  had  seen  him  somewhere 
<tnd  must  know  something  about  him.  The  feeling  was 
so  strong  that  I  asked  Prof.  Davis  who  he  was.  He  said, 
"Come  along  and  I'll  introduce  you,"  and  when  his  name 
was  called  I  pretty  nearly  fell  over.  Forty-five  years  ago 
this  man's  father  and  all  his  family  lived  and  kept  house 
in  a  part  of  my  father's  farm  home  while  they  were  finish- 
ing off  a  home  near  by  for  this  family — the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Cady.  At  that  time,  this  man  whose  face  so  interested  me 
now,  was  "little  Marvin" — a  five-year-old  kid.  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  more  than  forty  years  and  yet  my  intuition 
told  me  that  he  was  somebody  I  knew,  Mr.  Cady  is  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Department  in  one  of  the  Government 
Colleges  where  young  men  are  fitted  to  enter  the  higher 
University  at  Tokio. 

Before  leaving  Kioto  we  took  two  other  outings  which  I 
have  not  before  referred  to.  The  first  was  by  rail  to  Ka- 
meoka,  twenty  miles  into  the  country,  then  down  the  rap- 
ids, in  a  canoe,  of  the  Katsuragawa  river.  This  is  a  thir- 
teen-mile flight  down  a  narrow  and  fairly  deafening,  up- 
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roarious  little  river  where  it  finally  makes  its  way  out  of 
a  long  range  of  mountains.  These  thirteen  miles  of  moun- 
tain scenery — if  a  man  had  time  to  take  it  in — would  be 
fairly  inspiring,  but  in  spite  of  oneself  the  rocks  ahead 
against  which  a  collision  means  probable  death,  absorb  the 
attention.  At  all  times  the  water  is  rapid,  but  every  little 
way  there  is  a  regular  hillside  a  block  or  two  long,  and 
down  this,  when  the  water  was  very  low,  all  the  stones  and 
boulders  which  men  could  move,  have  been  rolled  back, 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  "race"  down  this  glide,  but  the  great 
rocks,  here  and  there,  have  to  be  dodged.  And  this  has  to 
be  done  at  times  when  the  speed  of  your  boat  is  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Two  men  pilot  the  boat,  one  in 
the  rear  at  the  rudder,  the  other  at  the  bow  with  a  bamboo 
pole.  The  steersman  in  front  is  quicker  than  an  Indian. 
First  one  side,  then  the  other,  he  quickly  touches  some  well 
known  rock  with  his  pole  that  turns  the  flying  little  craft  to 
one  side  of  some  great  boulder  which  threatens  our  de- 
struction just  below.  Down  a  dozen  of  these  long  chutes 
we  split  through  the  spray  of  leaping  waters  like  the  wind. 
I  always  found  it  convenient  to  wait  till  I  got  to  the  bot- 
tom to  take  a  breath.  If  my  hair  was  not  already  gray  I 
am  sure  it  would  have  been  before  the  thirteen-mile  score 
was  reached,  and  yet  a  frail  little  woman  who  sat  near  me 
through  it  all,  was  almost  beside  herself  with  delight.  Such 
confidence  in  Providence  and  a  couple  of  pagans  was  al- 
most provoking  to  a  man  of  strong  and  steady  nerves.  One 
trip  is  enough  for  that  kind  of  a  man  1 

This  week  we  spent  two  days  at  Osaka — the  Chicago  of 
Japan.  Though  compactly  built  it  covers  eight  miles 
square  and  has  a  population  of  some  900,000.  It  strikes  me 
differently  to  any  other  city  of  Japan.  Though  it  has  had 
but  little  contact  with  American  and  European  people  it 
wears  the  air  of  a  busy,  rushing  city  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  few  public  buildings  that  would  be  no  disgrace 
even  to  Chicago,  and  one  fine  hotel  run  on  European  lines. 
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In  a  two-days'  visit  one  would  hardly  discover  what  has 
so  differentiated  this  from  other  of  Japan's  larger  cities 
unless  it  might  be  that  the  community  has  far  more  busi- 
ness than  it  has  of  the  pagan  religion.  While  Kioto,  little 
more  than  one-third  the  size,  has  240  temples,  Osaka  has 
not  a  dozen.  The  city  is  practically  on  the  Inland  Sea, 
but  with  shore  waters  so  shallow  that  ocean  craft  hitherto 
has  not  been  able  to  call  at  its  wharves.  For  several  years 
they  have  been  dredging  a  spacious  harbor,  and  now  they 
have  about  completed  the  finest  docks  in  the  Empire.  The 
world  will  soon  know  of  Osaka  as  one  of  the  great  seaports 
of  Japan.  It  has  the  commerce  and  manufactories  to  make 
it  such.  While  its  spirit  is  that  of  Chicago  its  manufac- 
turing business  entitles  it  to  be  the  Pittsburg  of  Japan.  I 
have  not  seen  such  an  array  of  smoke  stacks  in  all  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Kingdom.  Since  1890  fully  a  dozen  large  cot- 
ton mills  have  been  established  here  and  this  is  but  one 
branch  of  the  many  kinds  of  manufacturing  done.  Although 
the  city  is  four  hundred  years  old  it  has  nothing  startling 
of  ancestral  beginnings  for  the  tourist  except  the  remains 
of  what  was  once  its  castle  and  great  stronghold.  The 
huge  stones  wrought  into  the  outer  walls  surrounding  this 
castle  rival  those  at  Baelbeck,  and  are  far  greater  than  any 
found  in  wall  work  in  ancient  Egypt.  I  never  expected  to 
see  larger  stone  than  I  saw  in  the  temples  of  old  Thebes 
last  winter  on  our  trip  up  the  Nile,  but  h^re  they  are,  and 
here  these  walls  must  remain — barring  earthquakes — in  as 
good  condition  as  to-day,  when  Gabriel  blows  his  final  sum- 
mons. I  took  measurement  of  a  few  of  the  larger  stones 
and  I  speak  only  the  truth  when  I  say  I  found  one  forty 
feet  long,  ten  feet  high  and  seven  feet  thick,  another  35 
feet  long,  twenty  feet  high  and  seven  feet  thick,  and  still 
another  twenty-seven  feet  long,  twelve  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  thick.  And  there  were  any  number  of  them  half  to 
two-thirds  as  large.  These  walls  are  about  as  perfect  as 
though  built  last  year,  all  being  of  granite.    The  parapet 
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walls  are  about  30  feet  thick  and  the  sloping  angles  of  the 
many  corners,  I  am  sure,  are  just  as  true  as  though  re- 
cently completed.  This  structure  is  on  a  hill  and  from  the 
top  of  these  walls  one  has  as  striking  a  birdseye  view  of 
the  great,  busy  city  as  though  looking  at  a  large  picture 
on  the  wall.  The  granite  for  this  great  structure  probably 
came  from  some  of  the  rocky  eminences  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
and  was  floated  to  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  temporary  canals, 
but  further  this  deponent  saith  not.  How  they  got  these 
stupendous  stones  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  mathematically 
laid  into  the  wall,  the  eternities  will  have  to  reveal.  Man 
may  guess  but  he  has  to  stop  there. 

The  work  of  the  missionary  is  taking  something  of  a 
hold  in  Osaka.  The  Congregational  people  have  four  self- 
supporting  churches  and  a  very  successful  girls'  seminary 
which  is  also  self-supporting,  barring  two  or  three  Amer- 
ican ladies  who  are  its  leaders  and  head.  The  four  churches 
referred  to  are  no  small  factors  in  sustaining  this  school, 
and  my  understanding  is  that  the  other  leading  denomina- 
tions are  doing  a  similar  work  here.  We  called  in  most  of 
the  class  rooms  and  had  happy  little  visits  with  the  Amer- 
ican workers  outside  of  recitation  hours.  Miss  Colby,  Miss 
Case  and  Miss  Daniels  are  noble  women  doing  a  noble  work 
which  would  sum  up  at  last  to  the  embarrassment  and 
shame  of  thousands  of  women  who  have  preferred  to  be 
dependents  and  idle  away  a  life  in  ease  and  freedom  from 
self-sacrifices. 

We  had  a  long  and  interesting  interview  with  Rev. 
George  Allchin,  one  of  the  American  Board  missionaries 
whose  home  is  also  at  Osaka.  One  of  his  most  effective 
methods  of  getting  hold  of  the  people  in  large  audiences 
is  a  half  hour  before  the  sermon  with  the  stereopticon. 
Some  of  his  New  England  friends  have  presented  him  with 
a  large  and  very  fine  one,  and  a  Christian  Japanese  artist 
has  helped  him  illustrate  some  of  the  most  telling  Bible 
stories,  putting  them  into  Japanese  figures  and  environ- 
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ments  which  they  can  easily  understand  and  in  this  way 
he  often  brings  together  i,ooo  to  1,500  people,  where  before 
he  would  have  but  the  few  in  that  community  who  already 
believed — a  scheme  that  may  well  be  sanctioned  in  this 
country  though  it  is  awful  wicked  to  draw  an  audience  of 
Chicago  "heathen"  in  this  way.  I  am  sure  about  this  for 
I  heard  a  Chicago  minister  say  so. 

I  would  like  to  speak  more  fully  of  some  of  the  striking 
habits  and  customs  of  these  Japanese  people.  The  serving 
class  are  the  politest  people  I  ever  saw.  About  the  hotels 
or  in  the  homes  of  those  we  have  visited  we  are  always 
greeted  with  a  most  gracious  and  condescending  bow,  and 
even  if  we  have  been  received  at  the  door  by  the  lady  of 
that  home,  the  head  servants  soon  appear  in  the  reception 
room  and  bow  half  way  to  the  floor.  And  about  the  hotels 
if  a  guest  is  passing  in  or  out  the  boys  instantly  rise  and, 
standing,  bow  one  in  or  out,  and  it  is  the  same  on  entering 
or  retiring  from  the  dining  room.  There  is  one  little  mid- 
get in  this  hotel  ofiice  who  is  not  much  taller  than  a  two- 
gallon  jug  whose  only  business  is  to  bow  to  the  guests. 
He  is  too  young  and  small  for  any  other  service,  and  he 
does  it  to  a  turn.  Standing  in  uniform  he  delivers  himself 
of  one  of  those  courtly  sweeps  of  his  little  pug  body  that 
fairly  convulses  one  before  he  can  get  out  of  sight.  You 
can't  get  past  him  without  one  of  these  Lord  Chesterfield 
attentions,  and  when  the  guests  leave  he  gets  his  full  share 
of  the  silver. 

The  Jap's  politeness  is  fairly  inborn.  He  is  too  polite  to 
even  thrust  his  sorrow  before  you.  He  often  laughs  when 
his  heart  is  breaking,  to  spare  you  pain.  For  a  week  or  so 
I  had  missed  the  head-waiter  from  the  hotel  dining  room. 
On  his  return  the  other  morning  I  remarked  to  him,  "guess 
you  have  been  taking  a  little  vacation."  He  came  up  smil- 
ing and  forcing  a  giggle  said,  "I  have  had  the  bad  luck  to 
lose  my  baby.  It  died  this  week,"  and  he  laughed  between 
every  word  he  uttered.    By  this  time  my  wife  had  on  her 
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funeral  countenance  but  I  was  so  sure  I  must  have  misun- 
derstood him  that  I  asked  him  again  and  he  giggled  out  the 
same  indentical  words.  I  afterwards  learned  through  our 
missionary  friends  that  these  people  always  smother  their 
grief  in  the  presence  of  others  by  laughter. 

Though  it  is  somewhat  of  a  departing  custom  now  it 
has  been  quite  the  thing  for  the  middle  or  lower  classes  of 
Japanese  women  to  lacquer  their  teeth  to  a  jet  black.  I 
don't  really  know  the  exact  process  but  when  it  is  done, 
it  is  very  effectual  and  lasting.  It  is  said  they  do  this  as 
notice  to  the  world  that  they  are  married  women  and  there- 
fore not  susceptible  to  further  lovers — a  precaution,  it 
seems  to  me,  entirely  unnecessary.  If  there  is  anything 
that  profanes  woman's  countenance  and  at  once  makes  her 
look  like  a  savage  of  the  forest  more  than  blackening  her 
teeth  I  have  not  observed  it  on  this  tour.  The  other  day 
I  saw  more  than  100,000  people  in  procession  or  along  the 
sidewalks  in  Kioto,  witnessing  displays  representing  the 
different  daimyo  periods  covering  a  thousand  years  of 
Japan's  history — a  great,  quiet,  orderly  crowd,  but  not  one 
single  instance  of  the  American  custom  could  I  notice  of 
"the  young  man  and  his  girl"  either  walking  or  chatting 
together.  I  have  seen  the  day  I  would  have  said,  "couldn't 
hire  me  to  live  here." 

Though  some  of  its  immediate  suburbs  are  quite  ancient 
Kobe  itself  is  a  modem  city.  It  was  founded  as  a  foreign 
settlement  in  1868.  It  has  had  a  marvelous  growth  because 
of  its  fine  harbor.  Its  imports  and  exports  are  said  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Empire.  Its  popu- 
lation is  275,000,  but  in  the  main  it  is  a  regulation  Japanese 
city  not  wanting  in  any  special  features  not  heretofore  men- 
tioned in  these  chapters.  To  such  people  as  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  development  and  lifting  up  a  nation  so  recently 
all  pagan  and  now  so  eager  for  the  highest  civilization, 
Kobe  has  an  interest,  for  it  is  the  seat  of  highest  learning 
to  women  in  a  kingdom  of  44,000,000  of  people — a  people 
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who  draw  upon  one's  sympathy  because  of  their  readiness 
to  take  on  the  better  things,  the  higher  ideals  of  Christian 
nations. 

There  are  other  girls'  schools  and  colleges  in  Japan,  but 
the  Kobe  College  for  girls  is  the  best  equipped  and  gives 
the  highest  course  of  mental  training.  Like  many  of  the 
best  features  of  Japan's  comipg  civilization  this  college  is 
a  child  of  the  American  Board,  later  adopted  by  its  natural 
Mother,  the  Woman's  Board,  who  pay  its  American  teach- 
ers. This  college  has  already  touched  the  homes  of  thou- 
sands of  families  by  its  uplifting  influence.  Its  classes  have 
numbered  more  than  a  thousand  students,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  whom  have  been  graduated  and  gone  forth  to  be- 
come strong,  helpful  women  in  the  higher  walks  of  life. 
Many  of  these  have  later  taken  degrees  in  American  or 
European  Universities  and  are  now  found  among  the  teach- 
ers and  professors  of  Japanese  institutions. 

Kobe  College  is  not  without  its  offspring  along  other 
lines  of  education.  Though  independent  of,  it  has  nurtured 
to  perfection  a  kindergarten  which  is  already  quite  national 
in  reputation.  Its  head — Miss  Howes — ^has  just  been  called 
to  second  place  in  that  work  at  Chicago,  whereat  all  friends 
of  Japan  Missions  greatly  mourn.  Two  of  the  early  work- 
ers in  this  College — Misses  Talcot  and  Barrows — ^are  con- 
ducting a  successful  Bible  school  for  women  where,  during 
a  three-years'  course,  native  women  are  fitted  to  become 
Bible  teachers  and  leaders  in  communities  not  yet  strong 
enough  for  an  independent  church.  These  two  ladies  gave 
us  a  dinner  last  night  and  entertained  us  during  the  after- 
noon at  their  home  and  school,  and  another  who  has  cor- 
dially entertained  us.  Dr.  Atkinson — a  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Dr.  Guernsey,  of  Dubuque — was  a  personal  friend  and  Iowa 
co-worker  of  your  former  pastor,  Rev.  O.  W.  Merrill. 

Almost  reluctantly  we  turn  our  faces  from  Japan  when 
we  recall  the  many  pleasant  acquaintances  and  personal 
friendships  formed  over  here.    And  this  is  not  without  an 
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element  of  love  toward  the  Japanese  himself.  Of  all  the 
semi-civilized  countries  visited  he  comes  the  nearest  to  our 
heart.  As  a  rule  he  is  eager,  courteous,  teachable.  He' 
wants  to  know  and  absorb  your  highest  ideals  of  life,  both 
political  and  social.  In  contrast  with  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Turkey,  one  is  always  conscious  of  an  atmosphere  of  wel- 
come here,  but  while  there,  strive  as  you  will,  one  is  never 
freed  from  the  feeling  that  the  Mohammedan  would  gladly 
butcher  you  if  he  dared. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Under  Old  Glory— Three  Historic  Battleships— Starting 
for  Home — Snobs  and  Other  Traveling  Companions — 
Wheelbarrowmobiles — China's  Muddled  Currency  Sys- 
tem— ^A  Day  on  Shipboard — Playing  to  the  Galleries. 

Before  startitig  on  our  long  homeward  journey  we  tested 
our  patriotism  by  putting  ourselves,  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
under  the  folds  of  the  old  flag — the  real  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Standing  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Kobe,  Japan,  were 
three  of  our  men-of-war,  viz.,  the  Oregon,  the  Kentucky 
and  Annapolis.  Arming  ourselves  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  our  Consul  we  boarded  a  steam  launch  and 
reached  the  Oregon  just  as  she  was  weighing  anchor.  We 
stood  beside  this  gallant  ship  as  she  slowly  pulled  away 
with  her  banners  flying  and  her  band  discoursing  national 
airs  that  fairly  quickened  our  blood  and  plainly  told  us  that 
the  home  chords  were  still  there  and  all  in  working  order. 
We  had  always  wanted  to, see  this  champion  of  our  navy 
during  the  Spanish  war,  and  only  regret  we  did  not  reach 
her  in  time  to  go  on  board,  but  our  pass  was  just  as  good 
on  either  of  the  others,  so  we  went  aboard  the  Kentucky 
and  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  months,  for  two  hours  we 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  authority 
where  none  but  "Old  Glory"  floated  in  the  breeze.  Smile  if 
you  will,  though  the  atmosphere  was  that  of  Japan  it 
touched  our  senses  differently  from  that  of  any  other  spot 
we  had  been  on  during  these  eighteen  months — a  sort  of 
home  feeling  with  a  desire  to  hug  something.  The  officers 
and  men  were  extremely  polite  to  us,  showing  us  through 
every  part  of  the  ship  and  going  into  much  detail  in  their 
explanations.  As  I  looked  over  this  frightful  engine  of 
war  my  mind  would  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Merrimac 
and  Monitor  of  '63  to  '65.    What  mighty  strides  in  naval 
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structure  1  Here  was  a  single  ship  that  would  have  de- 
stroyed in  five  minutes  the  entire  navies  of  both  the  North 
and  the  South  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak 
within  the  truth  when  I  say  this  ship,  single  handed,  would 
have  cleaned  up  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  in  a  forenoon, 
and  I  am  not  sure  it  would  have  been  a  doubtful  contest 
if  she  could  have  been  matched  alone  against  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Santiago.  Invincible  as  we  used  to  think  the  Ore- 
gon to  be,  she  is  now  a  "back  number"  compared  with  the 
new  Kentucky,  than  which  Uncle  Sam  has  nothing  afloat 
of  greater  power  of  destruction.  She  is  now  the  "Flag- 
ship" of  our  eastern  squadron  because  of  her  prowess  and 
"Fighting  Bob  Evans,"  her  Admiral.  He  was  lying  sick 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  so  that  we  did  not  see  him. 

Men-of-war  from  other  nations,  were  also  standing  in 
this  harbor,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  comparing  the 
various  squads  of  marines  who  came  ashore  with  those  of 
our  own  navy.  Allowing  liberally  for  my  prejudice,  I  still 
thought  I  saw  a  difference  in  favor  of  a  much  broader  in- 
telligence and  a  more  manly  bearing  and  spirit  in  our  own 
men.  I  was  proud  of  theni  and  spoke  appreciatively  of 
their  good  qualities  to  several  of  them,  for  which  they 
promptly  thanked  me,  saying  they  frequently  met  traveling 
Americans  in  these  far-away  countries  who  not  only  gave 
them  no  encouraging  words  of  praise  but  did  not  even 
recognize  them. 

November  first  we  boarded  our  good  ship  "Prussian" 
for  the  first  part  of  our  jorney  homeward,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  all  our  wanderings  a  real  sense  of  "starting  for 
home"  came  over  us,  and  not  without  pleasure,  for  one 
really  becomes  hung^  for  the  old  and  tried  friends  notwith- 
standing the  strange  and  the  novel  with  which  we  are 
always  surrounded.  The  desire  again  to  return  to  the  old 
associations  and  duties  temporarily  left  behind,  we  always 
find  tucked  away  in  one  comer  of  our  hearts,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  dormant.    At  the  starting  point  the  passen- 
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gers  are  few  and  nearly  all  Americans.  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Chicago  and  other  United  States  cities  fur- 
nished each  their  contingent.  Altogether  they  were  a 
breezy,  congenial  crowd,  with  possibly  one  exception.  Not 
remote  from  our  table  in  the  dining  salon  sat  an  American 
"swell."  He  was  easily  the  Belshazzar  of  his  little  g^oup. 
His  daily  wine  bill  would  pay  the  wage  of  a  mechanic  in 
this  country  for  a  month.  He  never  appeared  two  morn- 
ings in  succession  in  the  same  shirt  front  or  same  necktie. 
His  linen  was  immaculate  and  plainly  of  New  York  laun- 
dry. Though  not  more  than  fifty  years  old  he  has  g^own 
rich  in  the  bond  trade  and  has  retired,  but  is  so  ostenta- 
tious that  one  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  old  adage 
about  "the  fool  and  his  money."  He  was  about  to  take 
leave  of  the  boat  after  a  two  or  three  days'  passage  to 
Shanghai.  At  the  breakfast  table  he  took  from  his  vest 
pocket  a  couple  of  bills  and  asked  his  companion  to  ex- 
amine them  and  see  if  they  were  "fives" — anyone  could 
see  the  figure  5  across  the  room — remarking  to  her  that 
one  of  them  was  for  the  chief  steward  and  the  other  for  the 
table  boy.  Now  the  sum  total  of  the  steward's  attention 
and  personal  services  consisted  in  having  assigned  Mr. 
Belshazzar  a  seat  at  the  table  and  thereafter,  for  two  or 
three  evenings,  appearing  in  the  dining  salon  in  full  dress 
suit  and  looking  "pretty"  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  passen- 
gers. Of  course  the  table  boy  had  served  him  after  the 
usual  manner,  and  for  this  attention  during  the  three  days? 
he  also  got  a  "five." 

After  we  had  taken  the  launch  to  go  ashore  this  gentle- 
man suddenly  remembered,  and  with  much  despair,  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  remunerate  the  boy  who  had  blacked 
his  shoes  once  or  twice,  and  another  boy,  as  he  then  re- 
membered, who  had  turned  the  hot  water  faucet  the  night 
before  and  filled  his  bathtub.  He  had  "never  been  guilty 
of  so  careless  a  thing  before,"  and  was  at  a  g^eat  loss  to 
know  how  it  could  have  happened.    He  finally  persuaded 
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a  friend,  who  was  going  to  return  to  the  ship,  to  carry- 
back for  him  two  shining  silver  dollars  to  these  forgotten 
benefactors. 

It  was  not  altogether  the  munificence  of  his  giving  for 
these  trifling  services  that  so  disgusted  us,  as  his  studied 
method  and  manner  of  making  known  to  everybody  on  the 
boat  what  he  did  give.  I  speak  of  this  "swell"  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  hardships  which  has  fallen  upon  really  sensible 
travelers — people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  rea- 
sonable fees  for  polite  attention.  The  rich  snob  has  come 
to  be  the  "marker"  among  the  ship's  employes,  and  the 
passenger  who  only  fees  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
personal  attention  is  really  worth,  is  considered  small  and 
stingy.  I  saw  a  passenger  hand  a  room  steward  70  cents 
the  other  morning  for  carrying  his  baggage  off  the  ship 
to  the  launch  alongside,  not  over  five  minutes'  work.  I 
thought  that  steward  was  well  paid  but  he  only  assumed 
an  air  of  righteous  disgust  as  he  threw  the  70  cents  spite- 
fully into  the  ocean,  and  this  by  a  countryman  whose 
brethren  at  home  of  equal  intellectual  calibre  are  working 
for  six  or  seven  dollars  a  month  and  ten  to  twelve  hours 
for  a  day.  For  this  particular  condition  of  ocean  travel  we 
are  wholly  indebted  to  just  such  "swells"  as  the  one  I  have 
mentioned. 

Shanghai  is  a  large  and  attractive  city  and  one  of  the 
great  ports  of  the  Orient,  and  yet  no  ocean  steamer  of  aver- 
age tonnage  can  approach  nearer  than  twelve  miles.  All 
landing,  unloading  and  receiving  must  be  done  at  anchor 
from  and  to  barges  and  launches.  This  necessitates  a  two- 
days'  stay  of  our  ship  and  affords  the  traveler  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  something  of  the  city,  not  such  an  opportu- 
nity, however,  as  one  should  have  in  order  to  write  intelli- 
gently of  its  real  life,  customs,  etc.  The  city  itself  is  built 
upon  both  banks  of  the  Yangtse — a  wide  and  shallow  river, 
ten  miles  up  from  where  it  puts  into  the  ocean.  It  is  built 
upon  a  great  flat  or  plain,  much  of  which  is  the  next  thing 
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to  a  marsh,  as  many  of  its  vacant  lots  still  show.  Indeed, 
I  was  told  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  hill  six  feet  high 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles — to  my  mind  a  very  discour- 
agfing  situation  for  building  up  a  great  city,  and  yet  here  it 
is,  quite  modern  and  far  more  European  in  its  broad  streets 
and  stately  buildings  than  any  city  we  saw  in  Japan.  Of 
course  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  principal  business  and 
residence  districts  situated  on  the  various  foreign  conces- 
sions. These  localities  would  be  considered  fine  even  in 
our  own  cities  at  home.  Of  course,  there  is  a  large  Chinese 
section,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  where  the  build- 
ings are  all  low  and  the  streets  so  narrow  and  dirty  that 
you  cannot  prevail  upon  any  but  a  professional  guide  to 
take  you  through  them.  The  cabman  and  the  rikisha  man, 
in  spite  of  my  instructions,  would  only  take  me  into  those 
parts  of  the  city  which  they  were  proud  to  show  to  the 
stranger,  not  realizing  that  the  said  stranger  has  been  fa- 
miliar with  just  such  city  districts  all  his  life. 

The  cab  system  of  Shanghai  is  somewhat  unique.  You 
can't  hire  one  for  less  than  a  day.  A  single  turnout  is  four 
Mexican  dollars;  whether  you  use  it  ten  minutes  or  ten 
hours  it  is  all  the  same,  and  you  go  somewhat  "in  state," 
each  cab  having  its  driver  and  footman.  The  latter  runs  or 
steals  his  ride  behind  and  expects  a  fee  at  the  close  of  the 
drive,  though  he  may  not  have  opened  and  closed  your 
carriage  door  more  than  once  or  twice.  In  a  tourist  sense 
the  sights  of  Shanghai  are  nil.  It  is  known  to  the  globe 
trotters  as  the  cheapest  place  to  buy  silks  in  the  world. 
As  our  boat  was  the  only  steamer  arrival  of  that  morning, 
its  passengers  were  all  together  again  during  the  afternoon 
handling  over  the  silks  in  Shanghai's  greatest  store.  Few 
there  were  who  did  not  buy  from  two  to  a  half  dozen  pieces. 
This  house  only  carries  pure  silks  woven  on  old-fashioned 
hand  looms  in  that  section  of  China.  They  are  rich,  of 
beautiful  sheen,  and  the  fabric,  to  the  touch,  feels  like  a 
very  thin  and  finely  finished  piece  of  leather.     They  look 
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as  if  they  would  wear  years  and  years  and  then  only  be 
ready  for  the  dyer  to  make  a  new  gown.  They  cost  little 
more  than  a  third  of  what  they  would  at  home  before  add- 
ing freights,  profits  and  60  per  cent,  duties  on  them. 

I  only  saw  one  novel  thing  in  Shanghai  street  life  that  I 
had  not  already  seen  in  some  other  part  of  the  world  and 
spoken  of  in  this  volume.  Here  the  wheelbarrow  is  quite 
a  competitor  of  the  cab  and  rikisha  for  passenger  traffic. 
They  are  built  higher,  with  much  larger  platform  than  our 
barrows,  the  wheel  being  as  large  as  the  small  carriage 
wheel,  with  its  upper  half  "boxed  in."  This  leaves  space 
on  each  side  for  two  or  three  persons,  and  the  thick  necked, 
muscular  coolie  walks  off  with  four  or  five  people  with  ap- 
parent ease.  They  are  the  poor  man's  horse  and  carriage. 
I  saw  dozens  of  them  where  the  mother  and  all  the  family 
were  taking  an  outing,  and  they  were  almost  in  universal 
use  for  the  transportation  of  building  material  and  heavy 
goods  about  the  city. 

Although  English  is  the  commercial  language  of  the  city 
the  Chinese  coolie,  if  he  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
development  of  misunderstanding  everything,  could  not  be 
much  more  obtuse  than  he  is.  He  says  "yes"  to  everything, 
but  it  is  one  chance  in  ten  if  he  takes  you  to  the  place  he 
has  been  told.  He  has  the  largest  capacity  for  misunder- 
standing you  of  any  creature  I  have  yet  met,  and  he  is 
nothing  like  as  tidy  and  cleanly  as  his  Japanese  brother, 
while,  if  you  pay  him  six  times  what  the  trip  is  worth  he 
always  wants  five  cents  more.  This  habit  has  become  fixed 
because  most  travelers  concede  the  nickle  rather  than  bear 
with  the  appeal. 

All  our  lives  we  have  known  of  the  Yellow  Sea — really  a 
section  of  the  China  Sea — but  I  never  knew  until  this  visit 
how  it  came  by  its  name.  The  Yangtse  is  a  broad  and 
long  river,  coming  down  through  much  level  country,  and 
its  clay-colored  waters  distinctly  stain  the  ocean  for  more 
than  a  day's  run  of  our  steamer ;  and  what  is  quite  peculiar. 
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where  we  went  out  of  this  sea,  after  many  hours'  run  from 
Shanghai,  the  line  of  demarkation  was  as  distinct  as  a  rib- 
bon of  yellow  and  pale  blue,  if  side  by  side. 

Something  more  than  a  day's  run  brings  us  to  the  place 
of  anchorage  for  the  old  city  of  Foochow,  China,  which  at 
one  time  had  the  largest  imports  and  exports  of  any  other 
city  of  the  Empire.  It  held  commercial  sway  when  the 
world's  commerce  was  moved  on  light-draft  boats.  It  is 
situated  twenty  odd  miles  up  a  river,  only  eight  of  which  our 
steamer  can  make.  Here  we  add  200  tons  of  tea  to  our  cargo 
from  Chinese  "junks,"  put  aboard  by  the  craziest,  noisiest  lot 
of  coolies  I  have  yet  seen.  To  this  pandemonium  was  added 
the  jargon  of  fully  fifty  persistent  curio  peddlers  who 
climbed  over  the  sides  of  the  ship  like  so  many  rats,  pulling 
their  wares  up  by  rope  afterward. 

But  our  hearts  were  just  a  little  sore  not  to  see  the  old 
city  of  Foochow.  It  is  characteristically  Chinese,  besides 
we  were  assured  by  friends  in  Japan  of  the  warm  welcome 
which  awaited  us  there  by  our  many  missionaries  who  so 
seldom  have  the  joy  of  taking  an  American  by  the  hand. 
We  could  have  had,  at  most,  but  two  or  three  hours  in  a 
scattered  old  city  had  we  taken  the  ship's  launch  and  gone 
up;  so  after  getting  rid  of  the  pestiferous  curio  gang,  we 
put  in  the  afternoon  studying  and  admiring  the  once  rocky 
and  sloping  hillsides  now  rising  in  many  terraces,  and  per- 
haps for  a  thousand  years  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tea; 
also  the  many  old  forts  which  have  been  reformed  and 
strengthened  since  the  war  with  Japan,  some  of  whose  gar- 
risons now  have  German  military  instructors.  This  oldest 
continuous  nation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  has  at  last 
got  an  idea.  She  is  actually  catching  on  to  Roosevelt's 
logic  of  "preparedness,"  and  if  she  ever  comes  to  her  pos- 
sible attainments,  educationally  and  politically,  Russia  and 
every  other  little  country  will  stop  nibbling  at  her  heels, 
for  the  Chinese  'Tbuzz  saw"  will  be  found  very  much  alive, 
with  more  determined  reinforcements  behind  it  than  Eu- 
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rope  combined  could  send  against  her.  Once  on  a  fighting 
par  with  the  world,  China's  autonomy  may  be  considered 
assured.  Her  people  already  have  the  courage  and  phys- 
ical endurance.  Given  a  broader  intelligence  and  states- 
manship China  would  be  found  a  most  comfortable  ally, 
with  none  but  the  most  unwise  and  foolish  courting  her 
enmity.  But  before  that  day  comes  she  will  have  need  to 
change  her  present  financial  system.  A  dollar  in  China 
scarcely  has  exactly  the  same  value  for  any  two  successive 
days,  and  the  whole  financial  question  is  an  incomparable 
mixup.  For  instance,  the  great  banking  institution  of  this 
coast  is  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Company, 
with  a  magnificent  banking  house  in  almost  every  Oriental 
city.  I  had  occasion  to  draw  on  my  letter  of  credit  at  this 
Shanghai  bank.  For  25  pounds  sterling  they  gave  me 
$261.70,  but  when  I  got  to  the  next  city,  two  or  three  days 
later,  the  same  bank  offered  me  $276.20  for  a  like  credit  on 
my  letter.  It  was  a  question  whether  I  had  better  carry 
Shanghai  currency  with  me  to  spend  in  Hong  Kong.  In- 
quiry elicited  the  fact  that  the  Shanghai  bank,  for  every 
hundred  dollars  of  their  own  bills  would  give  me  their 
cheque  on  their  own  bank  at  Hong  Kong  for  a  hundred  and 
three  dollars — of  course  the  basis  of  their  money  is  Mex- 
ican silver — ^but  when  I  get  to  Hong  Kong  the  same  com- 
pany bank  will  only  give  me  $101.00  Hong  Kong  currency 
for  a  hundred  in  Shanghai  bills,  but  will  give  me  fourteen 
dollars  more  for  my  2S-pound  sterling  cheque,  and  to  add, 
if  possible,  to  the  general  financial  confusion  the  Hong 
Kong  hotel  makes  its  charges  in  English  shillings.  Having 
no  such  currency  with  me  I  asked  the  cashier  of  the  bank 
to  look  on  his  table  of  rates  and  tell  me  what  my  hotel  bill 
would  be  in  the  morning  in  Hong  Kong  currency.  He 
looked  the  matter  up  and  gave  me  the  figures,  remarking 
"that  would  be  right  to-day,  but  I  can't  say  as  to  the  mor- 
row," and  sure  enough  it  was  not  correct  into  more  than  a 
dollar. 
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How  can  any  country  ever  look  for  prosperity  under  such 
a  crazy  financial  regfime  as  this?  The  United  States  money 
system  is  a  Gibraltar  by  comparison.  A  few  weeks  in 
China  should  cure  the  most  stubborn  and  aggravated  case 
of  Bryanism.  Here  you  have  a  monetary  system  on  a  sil- 
ver basis,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  tradesman  who  sells 
on  as  small  a  margin  as  our  American  merchants  must 
needs  re-mark  his  goods  about  every  other  morning. 

Perhaps  the  reader  would  be  interested  in  an  average 
day's  experience  on  a  North  German  Lloyd  boat  at  sea.  You 
are  expected  to  breakfast  at  8:30.  Thirty  minutes  before, 
the  cornet  sounds  its  first  call  in  the  shape  of  a  musical 
little  solo,  at  which  time  everybody  is  expected  to  be  in 
bed,  else  what's  the  use  of  an  awakening  solo  ?  But  if  any 
one  has  happened  to  violate  the  ship's  etiquette  by  getting 
up  an  hour  earlier,  he  only  has  to  touch  the  electric  button 
in  his  stateroom  when  he  will  be  served  with  coifee  and 
dainty  bakery  goods.  To  such  this  is  the  first  meal  of  the 
day.  The  last  breakfast  call  is  played  at  8:30.  No  Euro- 
pean breakfast  about  this  meal!  You  have  three  or  four 
hot  courses  to  choose  from  and  perhaps  eight  to  fifteen  cold 
dishes  from  which  to  select  if  your  appetite  runs  that  way. 
But  whatever  one  happens  to  fancy  for  breakfast  he  is 
always  sure  of  the  best  Java  coffee  with  hot  milk  or  cold 
cream,  as  preferred.  Including  the  various  relishes  I  should 
say,  without  counting,  there  are  thirty  to  forty  different 
items  of  food  on  the  breakfast  bill  of  fare  every  day  in  the 
week.  You  have  previously  rented  a  steamer  chair  for  the 
trip,  for  which  you  have  paid  a  dollar  in  our  money,  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  the  trip.  It  is  only  50  cents  more, 
whether  the  trip  be  37  days  to  London  or  one  day  out 
from  Yokohama.  No  use  to  concern  yourself  over  this 
seeming  injustice,  for  the  deck  steward  has  his  rules  from  a 
chair  company  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  away,  and 
you  could  not  reach  their  ear  if  the  Captain  would  lend 
you  his  megaphone.    The  chair  bears  your  card  and  you 
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always  find  it  on  the  promenade  deck  in  exactly  the  same 
sheltered  nook  you  selected  at  the  time  of  renting  it.  It 
is  after  breakfast  now  and  everybody  is  skurrying  for  the 
upper  deck  with  his  or  her  hands  full  of  warm  wraps, 
steamer  rugs,  reading  matter,  etc.,  and  within  a  few  min- 
utes all  are  doing  something.  Many  of  the  gentlemen, 
tucked  up  snugly  in  their  reclining  chairs,  are  enjoying 
their  after-breakfast  cigar,  while  others  prefer  to  walk  a 
mile — fifteen  times  around  the  promenade  deck — before 
lounging.  The  latter  are  usually  joined  by  their  wives, 
traveling  companion,  sweetheart  or  a  picked  up  acquaint- 
ance for  a  trip  flirtation,  which  is  all  very  pleasant  to  the 
gentleman  enjoying  his  Havana.  Within  an  hour  all  are 
settled  down  to  reading,  dozing  or  visiting,  except  the  irre- 
pressible few  who  are  always  pitching  quoits,  throwing 
rings  over  the  end  of  an  upright  post,  or  engaged  in  other 
of  the  ship's  games  allowed  on  the  stern  deck.  Or,  if  you 
should  look  into  the  ladies'  salon,  in  passing,  you  would' 
see  some  writing  home  letters,  and  others,  more  or  less  in- 
valids, snuggled  up  in  cozy  comers  reading  magazines  or 
latest  novels.  If  you  don't  care  to  see  men  around  small 
tables,  smoking,  playing  cards,  chess  or  checkers,  with  bot- 
tled goods  and  glasses  in  the  center,  you  must  not  look  in 
as  you  pass  the  ship's  bar  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  deck. 
But  what  is  all  this  agitation  along  the  line?  Oh^  I  see; 
it  is  ten  o'clock  and  the  deck  steward  is  coming  with  a  great 
tray  of  dainty  cheese,  tongue  and  ham  sandwiches  and  cups 
of  hot  beef  tea.  This  wakes  everybody  up  and  conversa- 
tion is  lively.  At  this  stage  in  the  drama  of  the  day,  the 
steamer's  orchestral  band  plays  for  half  an  hour,  after 
which  we  lapse  into  the  pursuits  and  more  or  less  quiet  of 
the  morning  hours.  Soon  the  cornet  man  is  on  deck  again. 
This  time  he  is  telling  you  in  a  sweet  little  solo,  "time  to 
get  ready  for  lunch."  At  12 130  he  plays  the  last  call,  when 
all  assemble  in  the  richly  decorated  dining  salon  for  a 
three  or  four  course  hot  lunch,  with  many  cold  dishes  to 
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choose  from  and  with  an  "after  dinner"  cup  of  coffee  as  a 
closing  relish.  Now  follow  the  napping  hours,  some  of 
which  are  taken  on  deck  in  reclining  chairs  while  others 
retire  to  the  greater  quiet  of  their  cabin.  Unless  we  are 
passing  islands  or  near  enough  shore  lines  to  be  interested 
in  looking  at  the  country,  or  passing  an  occasional  ship,  the 
afternoon's  experiences  will  diifer  but  little  from  those  of* 
the  morning,  with  the  exception  that  at  4  o'clock  we  have 
tea  with  dainty  crackers,  cakes  and  cookies.  The  bugle 
gives  us  warning  to  dress  for  the  7-0'ciock  dinner.  This  is 
the  elaborate  meal  of  the  day — usually  six  or  seven  courses. 
The  steamer's  officers  are  in  their  most  brilliant  uniforms, 
with  stewards,  waiters  and  guests  in  evening  dress  suits, 
and  the  ladies  in  their  finest  evening  toilets,  with  now  and 
then  one  so  low  cut  one  almost  has  to  look  under  the  table 
to  see  the  top  of  her  dress  waist — interesting  enough, 
though  the  darkey  was  pretty  close  to  the  facts  when  he 
said  "dat  am  really  degusting."  All  are  expected  to  be  at 
their  best  socially  during  the  dinner  hour,  while  the  orches- 
tra discourses  classical  music  from  an  adjoining  roopi, 
whose  partition  is  only  an  open  "fret  work"  screen.  Occa- 
sionally a  program  would  be  rendered  where  part  of  it  con- 
sisted of  American  patriotic  airs.  Once,  at  the  close  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  every  American  was  moved  to  rise 
from  the  table  and  give  the  band  a  most  enthusiastic  en- 
core. Still  it  is  well  not  to  forget  that  the  orchestra  "plays 
to  the  gallery,"  just  a  little,  for  before  you  leave  the  steamer 
you  are  dead  sure  of  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  "a 
present  for  the  band"  and  it  is  generally  a  pretty  liberal  one. 
The  agony  of  a  long  course  dinner  being  over,  there  is 
something  of  a  rush  for  the  ladies'  salon,  for  the  little 
tables  are  all  in  demand  for  the  long  evening  games  of 
cards  and  chess  or  other  social  enjoyments  up  to  ten 
o'clock,  or  thereabouts.  If  you  are  there  at  9:30  the  sev- 
enth meal  of  the  day  (if  you  have  been  an  early  riser)  is 
served  in  the  shape  of  delicate  sandwiches,  wafers,  etc.. 
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over  which  the  results  of  the  games  are  discussed  with 
more  or  less  animation.  Finally  the  "good-nights"  begin 
to  follow  each  other  thick  and  fast,  mostly  spoken,  yet  a 
few  are  whispered  from  the  nooks  and  cozy  comers  of  the 
salon  when  there  is  a  simultaneous  movement  in  all  'direc- 
tions, each  making  for  some  particular  "box  coffin"  with  a 
spring  mattress  bottom,  more  generally  called  a  stateroom 
berth. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

Hong  Kong — ^Trip  to  Canton — Trade  Specialties — ^A 
Unique  Police  System — The  Pilgrims  Meet  an  Old  Friend 
— Canton's  First  Humanitarian  Institutions — Chinese 
Cemeteries — Novel  Picnic. 

The  city  of  Hong  Kong  is  but  a  trifle  older  than  our 
Minneapolis,  and  much  of  it  is  as  modern  in  build.  Its  fine 
harbor  is  known  in  every  hamlet  of  the  world.  It  is  almost 
entirely  encircled  by  heights  which  are  so  precipitous  and 
so  nearly  trace  the  shore  line  as  to  force  about  all  the  busi- 
ness on  one  long,  continuous  street  (Queen's),  meandering 
the  bay.  Never  was  English  sagacity  better  evidenced 
than  when — following  the  "Opium  war" — in  choosing  their 
indemnity,  they  forced  China  to  cede  this  island  and  its 
admirable  harbor.  The  island  itself  is  37  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  contains"  nearly  a  half  million  Chinese  popu- 
lation, with  no  more  than  6,000  foreigners — mostly  English 
— and  yet  it  is  one  of  their  regular  colonial  possessions, 
having  all  the  governmental  functions  of  their  outlying 
colonies.  Their  buildings  of  administration,  law  courts  and 
the  like  would  scarcely  bemean  the  smaller  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, while  its  lofty  hillsides  bear  some — in  fact  many— of 
the  most  imposing  residences  I  have  seen  outside  the  g^eat 
continental  cities.  A  vast  amount  of  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended in  terracing,  in  roadways  and  paths,  to  make  avail- 
able these  steep  hillsides  for  building  lots.  The  city  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  at  night,  from  the  harbor,  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  picture.  One  can  scarcely  tell  where  the 
electric  lights  leave  off  and  the  brilliant  stars  of  this  south- 
ern sky  begin,  and  with  so  much  semi-tropical  growth  the 
city,  under  daylight,  is  almost  as  fascinating.  It  is  a  busy 
and  growing  mart.  Nowhere  in  all  my  travels  can  I  recall 
such  an  incessant  click  of  hammer  and  trowel,  and  the 
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buildings  under  construction  were  large,  of  several  stories 
and  architecturally  imposing. 

We  had  a  long  and  most  delightful  drive  over  smooth 
and  well  laid  streets  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city,  visit- 
ing the  football,  cricket  grounds  and  race  track,  and  from 
the  money  and  labor  expended  on  these  it  is  safe  to  say 
the  Englishman  of  the  far  east  loses  none  of  his  relish  for 
these  national  sports.  In  the  same  locality  we  also  visited 
a  very  interesting  English  cemetery  where,  for  a  half  cen- 
tury, they  have  buried  their  military  dead  who  have  fallen 
cither  victims  of  war,  pestilence  or  massacre.  Many  are 
buried  by  companies  or  commands,  or  perhaps  their  bones 
are  bleaching  on  widely  separated  fields,  but  here  tEe  tablet 
of  love  and  remembrance  with  each  name  and  rank  en- 
graved thereon  has  been  lifted  up  in  polished  stone.  Some 
of  the  Generals  and  Admirals  have  been  fittingly  honored 
with  marble  or  granite  shafts.  The  grounds  are  large  and 
somewhat  resemble  our  own  National  cemeteries. 

Except  in  width  of  principal  business  street,  the  opposite 
end  of  the  city  is  characteristically  Chinese,  with  frequent 
cross  streets  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  so 
steep  they  look  like  stairways.  The  Chinamen  fairly 
swarmed  out  of  the  shops  and  along  these  thread-like  by- 
ways. When  we  were  passing  this  section  of  the  city  it 
was  just  at  the  close  of  the  work  day  when  all  are  astir, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  people,  even  if  they  slept  in 
solid  phalanx,  could  not  find  room  in  that  quarter  for  their 
cots  and  beds.  Every  open  space  was  as  solid  with  human- 
ity as  the  usual  circus  crowd,  and  when  we  returned  to  our 
hotel  following  the  wharf  it  was  still  the  same  mass  of 
humanity,  living  on  boats  tied  up  for  the  night  mooring. 
We  passed  hundreds  if  not  a  thousand  families  whose  only 
home  was  the  little  house-boat  or  the  larger  ones  called 
"junks."  Here  is  squalor  and  poverty  such  as  the  reader 
never  dreamed  of  in  any  land.  The  family  unit  is  full  to 
bursting  in  these  cramped  little  homes  which  includes  the 
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aged  and  helpless,  the  bread  winners,  children  of  all  ages 
and  all  conditions  of  rags  and  filth,  besides  the  family  chick- 
ens, cats  and  dogs.  Even  the  Chinese  end  of  the  city  is  of 
brick  and  fairly  well  built,  but  the  poorest  of  the  poor  live 
on  the  water  where  rents  and  ground  titles  are  unknown; 
but  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  physical 
and  other  conditions  of  Chinese  city  life.  One  needs  to  go 
to  Peking  or  Canton  to  study  these  phases  of  China.  Prob- 
ably less  European  influence  has  reached  the  old  city  of 
Canton  than  any  other  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire, 
so  we  decided  to  visit  that  city,  which  is  only  ninety  miles 
into  the  interior  from  Hong  Kong.  This  we  accomplished 
by  a  very  comfortable  boat  which  makes  three  trips  a  week 
between  these  two  cities.  Our  captain  is  a  Californian 
and  a  good  visitor.  Though  he  has  not  been  home  for 
twenty-seven  years  none  but  purely  business  ties  bind  him 
to  the  Orient.  He  wants  yet  to  live  and  die  in  the  land 
of  his  birth.  The  forward  third  of  the  steamer  is  giveti  over 
to  first-class  passengers,  but  on  this  trip  we  happened  to  be 
the  only  occupants.  The  rest  of  the  boat  contained  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  Chinese  of  the  well  known  migrating 
class — families  who  scatter  out  into  country  villages  and 
live  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  at  most,  and  then  move  on. 
There  is  no  landing  wharf  between  the  two  cities,  but  when 
about  half  way  up  we  were  met  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
by  small  row-boats  and  junks  and  about  half  of  this  frowzy 
crowd  with  their  household  belongings  was  transferred  to 
the  shore,  though  apparently  there  was  nothing  but  rice 
fields  to  receive  them.  On  the  way  up  it  was  amusing  to 
watch  a  Chinese  fakir  "doing"  this  crowd.  He  was  very 
clever  and  kept  up  his  harangue  as  incessantly  as  an  auc- 
tioneer. He  was  selling  some  wonderful  eye  water.  It 
reminded  me  of  Col.  Sellers'  project  for  vast  wealth. 

The  first  half  of  the  trip  the  river  somewhat  resembles 
a  gulf  so  that  only  distant  slopes  and  hillsides  are  seen, 
and  even  these  are  seemingly  worn  out  and  abandoned. 
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There  are  no  villages  of  any  size  and  very  little  cultivation. 
The  upper  half  narrows  down  and  is  known  as  the  Pearl 
river.  We  now  pass  some  rocky  and  grotesquely  shaped 
islands,  while  the  country  on  either  side  is  low,  spreading 
out  into  great  stretches  of  rice  fields  where  flocks  of  Chinese 
are  harvesting  with  the  old-fashioned  sickle  and  tying  into 
bundles.  Some  of  the  earlier  cutting  is  being  threshed  by 
beating  the  head  of  the  bundle  over  the  edge  of  a  square 
open  box,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  Japanese  way  of 
whipping  the  head  of  the  bundle  through  an  old-fashioned 
hetchell — ^both  quite  as  primitive  as  any  methods  known 
since  Abraham's  time.  There  is  little  to  please  the  eye, 
much  less  excite  the  passenger  till  the  environs  of  Canton 
are  reached  and  this  I  shall  always  remember  as  the  spot 
where  I  began  to  see  real  China,  unadulterated  by  influ- 
ences which  have  failed  to  take  root  from  America  and 
European  countries. 

Every  part  of  the  old  city  is  Chinese — ancient  and  pure — 
but  what  first  takes  the  arriving  traveler's  attention  is  the 
great  city  that  dwells  on  the  bosom  of  its  broad  river.  For 
miles  it  is  covered  with  house-boats  (called  sampans)  in 
fleets,  moving  and  swerving  about  as  one  would  imagine 
g^eat  schools  of  fishes  in  the  sea.  Many  estimate  this 
river  population  as  high  as  300,000,  but  probably  100,000  is 
nearer  the  mark.  One  can't  take  a  boat  to  go  to  some  other 
section  of  the  city  without  at  oilce  becoming  a  part  of 
this  mighty  fleet  of  human  residences  almost  wholly  man- 
aged during  the  day  by  women  whose  husbands  are  either 
workers  on  the  shore  or  on  some  distant  river  or  ocean 
craft.  She  does  her  washing,  her  mending,  her  cooking  and 
minds  her  babies  and  perhaps  cares  for  an  aged  mother, 
in  the  cabin  of  this  little  boat,  but  on  sight  of  a  possible 
customer  she  drops  any  or  all  of  these  duties  for  the  oar. 
One  member  of  the  family  takes  the  rudder  and  propelling 
oar;  another  the  forward  oar  and  away  you  go  to  battle 
as  best  you  can   amid  this  moving,   standing,   quivering 
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throng  which  is  now  and  then  stirred  up,  scattered  and 
rocked  like  leaves  in  a  storm,  by  some  passing  steamer  or 
fretful  tug  which  threatens  to  run  you  down.  It  seems 
perilous,  but  these  Chinese  women  are  quite  as  much  at 
home  as  though  washing  their  supper  dishes.  Within  five 
minutes  they  will  steer  from  and  dodge  fully  a  half  dozen 
different  boats  which  you  were  cock  sure  were  going  to  hit 
you.  Few  ride  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  It  is  a  business 
proposition.  Here  is  a  population  of  not  much  less  than 
two  million.  No  street  cars,  carriages  or  even  rikishas. 
It  is  a  chair,  boat  or  walk.  Imagine  the  needs  of  a  great 
city  like  this — the  thousands  whose  business  calls  them  to 
more  or  less  remote  localities,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
of  the  other  busy  thousands  who  are  rowing  or  carrying 
this  vast  army  of  business  men,  women  and  visitors  who 
can  afford  to  ride.  If  there  is  little  pleasure  on  the  river 
because  of  the  multitude  of  small  and  greater  craft,  I  have 
found  far  less  in  chair  riding  on  the  streets  of  Canton  than 
which  there  is  probably  no  greater  maze  or  labyrinth  on 
earth.  The  city  had  its  beginning  some  300  years  before 
Christ,  though  it  has  only  been  known  under  the  name  of 
Canton  about  a  thousand  years,  but  like  most  other  ancient 
cities  which  had  their  birth  when  land  was  of  little  value, 
it  was  built  along  exceedingly  narrow  streets.  This  was 
likely  thought  to  be  a  protection  by  the  ancients.  The 
average  width  here  throughout  the  city  is  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  feet.  One  finds  many  of  five  or  six  feet 
width  to  every  one  that  is  nine  or  ten.  I  am  sure  it  must 
take  years  to  learn  this  web  of  paths,  for  such  they  seem 
to  be,  so  that  one  can  safely  find  his  way  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.  I  have  been  here  ten  days  and  I  could  easily  be 
lost  within  a  block  of  the  home  where  we  are  stopping,  and 
one  dare  not  venture  any  distance  without  guide  or  friend 
who  knows  the  language.  The  great  temptation  is  to 
leisurely  stroll  through  the  city  looking  at  the  curious 
shops  and  still  more  curious  goods  exposed  for  sale,  but 
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this  pleasure  soon  has  its  end,  for  foreigners  are  still  a 
novelty  and  by  the  time  you  have  accomplished  a  few 
blocks  the  crowd  of  "street  gamins"  and  idlers  who  are 
following  you  become  a  great  annoyance  to  tradesmen  as 
they  fairly  darken  the  store  front  while  they  wait  for  you 
to  come  out.  One  has  to  take  a  chair  in  self-defense  and 
try  some  other  section  of  the  city.  In  this  way  we  have 
managed  to  see  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  trades 
and  stocks  peculiar  to  Canton. 

To  particularize  would  only  weary  the  reader.  Much 
that  we  see  strikes  us  with  wonder;  how  the  article  can 
be  sold  for  so  little  money,  especially  in  highly  finished 
furniture  decorated  in  black  wood,  ivory  and  gold.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  American  price  would  take  home  many 
beautiful  and  unique  furnishings  if  it  were  not  for  those 
pesky  custom  house  men. 

The  Jade  stone  market  is  another  of  Canton's  trade 
specialties — a  most  beautiful,  translucent  green  stone  made 
into  many  forms  of  jewelry  and  personal  ornaments.  They 
are  quite  expensive,  the  goods  ranging  in  price  from  a  few 
dollars  to  a  few  thousand,  according  to  one's  taste  and 
selection.  I  never  saw  the  stone  before  coming  to  China, 
where  I  find  they  are  considered  rare  and  valuable. 

Again  this  city  seems  to  be  the  very  home  of  artistic 
feather  work,  principally  in  ladies'  goods.  When  I  think 
of  the  army  of  Christmas  fiends  at  home,  hunting  the  shops 
for  something  novel,  I  could  wish  them  no  greater  boon 
than  just  one  hour  in  Canton.  Their  Christmas  troubles 
would  be  resolved  into  mist  while  they  gorge  themselves 
on  merchandise  both  strange  and  beautiful  as  well  as 
cheap. 

Japan  and  China  nowhere  stand  in  greater  contrast 
than  in  the  buildings  of  their  cities.  Those  of  the  former 
are  of  wood  and  flimsy,  while  those  of  China  are  of  brick 
and  substantial.    This  is  true  of  both  business  house  and  ' 

dwelling,  but  in  temple  architecture  and  material  they  do  ' 
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not  differ  much  though  the  flashy  and  artistic  touches 
would  go  to  Japan  by  a  large  majority.  The  Chinese  temple 
is  heavy  and  dull  and  emphasizes  the  impression  one  gets 
in  Japan,  viz :  that  the  Buddhist  is  not  a  very  hard  worker 
at  his  religion.  If  he  is,  it  is  not  shown  by  the  numbers 
frequenting  these  temples  and  the  general  "down  at  the 
heel"  condition  of  their  temple  property.  The  temple  of 
"a  thousand  ages"  (the  Emperor's)  is  the  only  one  I  have 
seen  here  which  has  had  a  coat  of  paint  in  many  years, 
and  even  this  is  used  on  only  two  or  three  occasions  an- 
nually. On  their  New  Year's  the  officials  call  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Emperor  if  he  is  here,  or  if  not,  to  his  Vice- 
roy who  represents  him.  This  is  a  great  function  with 
much  ceremony.  And  again  on  the  Empress  Dowager's 
birthday — another  ceremonial  function — ^when  it  is  closed 
for  the  year  except  there  be  a  death  in  the  Royal  family. 

Confucianism  is  still  fairly  strong  in  this  city  though  it 
doesn't  draw  out  much  wealth  in  brushing  up  their  temple 
property.  With  this  I  have  some  patience,  for  hanging  on 
its  interior  walls  there  are  some  Christian  truths  and  as 
good  maxims  of  life  as  can  be  found  in  any  code  of  morals. 
We  saw  a  number  of  other  temples  but  of  small  interest 
to  us  because  of  their  neglected  condition,  which  I  can't 
say  I  am  sorry  to  note.  The  Buddhist  "Temple  of  Hor- 
rors" now  owned  by  the  city  is  a  disgrace  even  to  a  heathen 
land.  It  is  a  large  and  spacious  enclosure,  built  around 
a  quadrangle  and  subrented  to  many  tenants  with 
stalls  for  small  stocks,  board  of  trade  offices  and 
the  like.  The  attractions,  however,  are  ten  con- 
ceptions— five  on  each  side — of  the  punishments 
of  hell,  worked  out  in  unartistic  wood  carving,  in  each 
case  representing  Satan  in  high  glee  while  inflicting  the 
most  vulgar  and  barbarbous  punishments  upon  the 
damned.  It  is  decidedly  cheap  and  disgusting,  and  yet 
it  rents  to  one  high  up  politically  for  some  $7,000  a  year, 
and  it  is  said  it  is  good  for  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
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annually  to  him.  The  swarm  of  beggars  and  dirty,  licen- 
tious hangers-on  infesting  this  place  make  it  a  literal  "hell 
on  earth." 

While  under  this  demoralization  we  visited  the  "Place 
of  Execution" — where  the  condemned  are  beheaded.  It 
is  a  very  small  square  not  far  from  the  city  walls  which, 
when  not  in  actual  use,  is  rented  to  a  nearby  pottery  for 
sun  drying  their  wares.  When  the  city  needs  it,  as  they 
quite  often  do,  the  goods  are  set  back  out  of  the  way  and 
the  beheading  proceeds.  The  victim  is  tied  hand  and 
foot  and  carried  to  the  ground  in  a  large  basket  from  which 
he  is  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  kneeling  position,  and  with 
one  swish  of  the  executioner's  sword  off  goes  his  head. 
The  bodies  are  buried  or  cremated,  but  the  head  goes 
into  a  large  stone  jar  and  is  kept  for  exposure  to  the  curi- 
ous. They  always  have  some  on  hand,  and  they  offered 
to  show  us  the  "latest  thing  in  their  line"  for  tfie  small 
fee  of  ten  cents,  but  our  party  declined. 

The  institution  that  really  most  interested  us  of  any- 
thing in  the  city  is  "Examination  Hall,"  where  the  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  scholars  annually  compete  for  literary  de- 
grees and  where  every  third  year  those  having  already  at- 
tained one  or  more  of  the  lower  degrees,  compete  for  still 
higher  ones.  The  grounds,  halls  and  individual  stalls  cover 
fully  four  blocks  in  a  square.  The  principal  halls  and  of- 
fices are  of  wood  and  of  temple  style  in  construction,  but 
the  novel  feature  of  the  whole  plant  consists  of  twelve 
thousand  brick  stalls,  each  about  four  by  eight  feet,  and 
perhaps  seven  feet  high.  Three  sides  are  of  brick  and  the 
roof  is  of  tile;  a  wooden  front  slips  in  and  when  occupied 
by  a  contestant,  is  locked  for  24  hours  while  the  aspirant 
for  an  A.  M.  or  an  LL.  D.  is  preparing  his  essay  upon 
some  old  classic.  Usually  every  stall  is  occupied  at  the 
annual  contest  when  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  suc- 
ceeds, for  the  really  learned  Chinese  have  high  ideals  along 
educational  lines.     These  "stalls"  are  built  in  long  rows 
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like  so  many  corn  cribs  where  the  elevator  man  is  cramped 
for  room — with  narrow  space  between — and  there  are  near- 
ly or  quite  ten  acres  of  them. 

The  police  system  of  Canton  is  really  one  of  the  "an- 
tiques" of  the  country.  It  would  amuse  a  graven  image. 
The  whole  force  goes  on  at  9  P.  M.  and  when  their  re- 
spective *T)eats"  are  reached  the  music  begins.  They  walk 
the  *Tl>eat"  in  pairs,  one  keeping  about  a  hundred  feet  be- 
hind the  other.  The  leader  taps  three  times  on  a  gong 
and  the  one  in  the  rear  responds  with  a  few  notes  on  a 
triangle,  or  something  of  that  nature.  Every  30  minutes 
or  so  during  the  night  this  weird  music  passes  your  home, 
and  every  time  you  hear  it  you  feel  sure  the  burglar  has 
also  taken  note  of  their  coming  and  is  well  but  of  their 
way,  and  now  knows  he  has  a  full  half  hour,  free  of  dis- 
turbance, to  "get  in  his  work."  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  whole  force  retires,  which  is  announced  by  a  gen- 
eral blast  and  pandemonium  of  noises,  thus  announcing 
to  the  harried  thief  that  he  now  has  an  hour  or  more  in 
which  he  can  peacefully  prosecute  his  business.  Many 
think  the  police  are  in  league  with  the  thieves,  as  a  po- 
liceman only  receives  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  month  (our 
money)  and  of  necessity  has  to  be  either  a  thief  him- 
self, or  stand  in  with  the  gang.  In  fact  the  citizens  boldly 
claim  that  no  honest  man  can  be  a  city  official.  Thefts 
are  at  once  reported  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  if  persistent- 
ly followed  up  by  one  who  dares  to  go  to  his  superior — 
the  Magistrate — the  loser  always  gets  back  his  stolen 
goods  or  the  pay  for  them.  This  comes  through  the  chief 
and  has  been  the  experience  of  more  than  one  of  our  mis- 
sionary friends.  And  this  reminds  me  that  I  must  not 
forget  to  speak  of  the  Canton  Missionary  work. 

It  has  been  our  great  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  be  en- 
tertained here  for  ten  days  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing workers  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  in  this  field-;-a 
Miss  Noyes.     She  and  Mrs.   C.  grew  to  womanhood  in 
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the  same  Ohio  neighborhood  as  school  girls  and  friends. 
This  meeting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  has  in- 
tensified the  old  love  and  friendship,  and  many  are  the 
hours  of  happy,  social  intercourse  since  our  coming.  The 
work  here  was  beg^n  as  early  as  1844  ^^^  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  it  seems  to 
me  they  have  gone  about  it  in  a  very  sensible  way.  To 
cram  a  heathen  with  only  scripture  and  catechism  doesn't 
bring  him  to  his  greatest  possible  usefulness  as  a  citizen. 
He  must  not  only  know  how  to  live  himself  but  be  useful 
in  helping  others  to  a  higher  plane  of  living — of  civiliza- 
tion. The  school  has  not  only  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Mission  Chapel,  as  it  should  always  do,  but  other  institu- 
tions uplifting  and  civilizing  in  their  character  have  fol- 
lowed, one  by  one,  as  money  could  be  found  or  influenced 
for  their  establishment.  Of  necessity  these  have  been  born 
in  embryo  and  their  present  growth  and  attainments  are 
the  result  of  the  commendation  won  by  their  works  of 
love  and  mercy,  so  that  as  a  result  of  Christian  work  and 
Christian  giving  they  have  not  only  the  church  and  the 
school  but  a  large  and  commodious  hospital  for  men,  an- 
other for  women,  a  refuge  where  the  insane  are  treated — 
the  only  one  in  all  China — a  school  for  the  blind,  a  semi- 
nary for  young  women,  whose  founder  and  efficient  head 
is  our  friend.  Miss  Noyes,  a  theological  seminary  and 
high  school  for  young  men  presided  over  by  an*  older 
brother  of  Miss  N.,  several  day  schools  for  boys 
and  similar  ones  for  girls,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least  important,  a  Bible  school  where  Christian 
natives  are  trained  for  city  and  country  assistants  to  the 
far  too  few  noble  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  lives  to  the  work  over  here.  I  have  mentioned  these 
institutions  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  influence 
because  they  have  the  much  larger  plant,  but  around  these 
and  in  a  broad  sense  cooperating  with  them,  several  other 
denominations  have  more  or  less  similar  plants,  the  whole 
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— as  it  comes  to  me — making  a  well  defined  higher  civil- 
ization within  the  confines  of  this  great  pagan  city,  and 
must,  if  God's  promises  be  true,  in  time  leaven  the  whole 
lump.  The  combined  sum  of  their  influence  and  doings 
stand  out  like  a  great  search  light,  pointing  to  a  higher 
way  of  living,  loving  and  mercifully  caring  for  the  unfor- 
tunate. And  I  have  faith  that  this  higher  civilization  will 
yet  be  largely  accepted  by  China,  contact  with  whose  peo- 
ple raises  them  in  one's  estimation.  No  one  doubts  their 
courage,  and  they  are  a  much  larger  race  physically,  and 
on  the  whole  brainier  looking  men  than  the  Japanese,  and 
when  once  convinced  of  a  better  civilization  than  their 
own,  will  become  a  thoughtful,  sturdy  citizenship  of  high 
character.  More  than  a  thousand  of  this  Canton  citizen- 
ship, during  the  last  year,  were  thus  convinced  and  joined 
themselves  to  the  various  Presbyterian  missions  or 
churches  in  this  city  alone,  and  other  denominations  had 
proportionately  large  accessions. 

We  shall  leave  Canton  with  the  remembrance  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  day  in  the  home  of  our  only  Congrega- 
tional missionaries  here — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  nicely 
housed  and  mainly  supported  by  one  of  our  Chicago 
churches — the  2d  of  Oak  Park,  Dr.  Sidney  Strong,  pastor. 
Mrs.  N.  is  at  the  head  of  a  growing  young  woman's  school 
She  is  brimful  of  that  faith  which  commands  success  in 
whatever  undertaken — ^really  a  living,  moving  inspiration 
to  everything  and  everybody  she  touches — while  her  hus- 
band is  doing  excellent  work  in  organization  and  mission 
work  proper.  And  we  shall  have  another  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant remembrance  of  our  visit  to  carry  back  to  the  home- 
land. The  different  mission  workers — including  the  vari- 
ous denominations — ^joined  in  a  union  Thanksgiving  pic- 
nic. We  went  out  some  ten  miles  into  the  country  to 
the  top  of  White  Cloud  mountain,  2,300  feet  above  the 
city.  All  were  carried  in  chairs  by  coolies,  four  coolies  to 
the  "heavyweights"  and  three  to  all  the  other  chairs,  and 
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to  these  were  added  one  or  two  chairs  for  carrying  the 
water  and  provisions  necessary  for  the  Thanksgiving  feast. 
We  made  a  long  train  and  one  decidedly  Oriental  in  its 
appearance.    This  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  wanted  to 
see  some  of  the  country  and  the  environs  of  a  great  city. 
Once  outside  the  old  walls  which  have  been  standing  for 
a  thousand  years  or  more,  I  found  the  valleys  luxuriant 
enough  in  growing  vegetables  and  small  fields  of  rice  now 
harvested  or  just  being  harvested,  and  some  of  the  ground 
being  prepared  for  another  crop.    Plowing  was  being  done 
with  a  single  buffalo  cow  and  the  plow  a  "moldboard," 
but  a  one-handled  affair,  doing  good  work,  however,  just 
the  same.     Of  all  the  hilly  country  along  the  way,  easily 
three-fourths  or   more  has   been  used  from   time   imme- 
morial for  cemetery  purposes.    Every  hillside  was  a  "city 
of  the  dead,"  where  hundreds  of  shrines  in  carved  stone 
work,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  various  burial  plots,  were 
grinning  at  us  like  so  many  open  tombs  in  the  side  hill. 
Aside  from  these  nicely  constructed  shrines,  the  grounds 
are  not  improved  or  otherwise  cared  for — not  even  en- 
closed by  fence  or  other  protection  against  stock.     The 
Chinese  coffin  is  peculiar.    They  rip  a  small  log  through  its 
center  and  then  make  the  coffin  from  four  halves  which  are 
hollowed  out,  with  a  narrow  section  of  same  material  for 
head  and  foot  piece  (to  give  sufficient  width  for  a  grown 
person),  and  when  finished  looks  like  a  seven  foot  length 
from  a  good  sized  log,  smoothed  and  polished  down  to  a  nice 
surface.    After  years,  and  when  the  ground  is  sorely  needed 
for  other  burials,  they  dig  up  these  coffins,  dispose  of  the 
bones  or  turn  them  back  to  their  friends,  while  they  make 
all  sorts  of  uses  of  the  old  coffins,  which  do  not  seem  to 
decay  rapidly  in  this  climate.    I  think  I  saw  cords  of  them 
along  our  route  in  foot  bridges,  water  gates  and  the  like. 

But  this  is  a  whole  lot  of  cemetery  for  a  picnic.  Pardon 
the  digressioh.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  found  a 
still  partially  occupied  monastery  of  the   Buddhist  faith, 
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and  having  obtained  permission,  held  our  picnic  and  ate 
our  dinner  in  the  quadrangle,  under  its  cooling  shade  and 
amid  its  idols.  I  have  something  of  a  record  on  picnics 
myself,  but  I  must  say  we  never  had  a  better  dinner  than 
these  missionaries  gave  us  on  this  occasion.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  a  social  way,  much  of  the  conversation  turn- 
ing toward  the  friends  and  dear  old  home  in  some  one  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  interests  which  lay  nearest  their 
hearts  in  this  foreign  land.  Others  were  out  on  the  rim  of 
the  mountain  enjoying  the  many  beautiful  landscapes  the 
height  afforded,  but  before  returning  to  the  city,  all  as- 
sembled again  within  the  temple,  and  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  during  the  centuries  was  heard  within  these  walls  a 
Christian  minister's  prayer,  while  we  fairly  shook  the  idols 
with  three  or  four  of  our  sweetest  gospel  songs,  and  all 
without  protest  from  the  resident  monks. 

Dr.  Kerr,  long  associated  with  this  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion, was  so  much  of  a  patriarch  and  Christian  hero  that 
he  deserves  much  more  than  the  word  of  mention  the 
space  in  this  chapter  allows.  He  was  not  only  a  physician 
and  surgeon  of  extraordinary  skill,  but  a  Christian  phil- 
anthropist in  its  broadest  and  truest  sense.  The  memory 
of  his  deeds  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  this  people,  and 
though  he  needed  no  other  monument  he  has  left  two,  viz., 
the  hospital  for  men  and  women,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
stood  for  45  years,  and  the  asylum  for  the  insane  which 
he  largely  built.  For  the  latter  he  could  get  but  little  help, 
but  its  great  need  so  touched  his  Christian  sympathies  that 
he  poured  out  his  own  small  fortune  in  procuring  the  land 
and  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  During  the  45  years 
of  his  hospital  work,  it  is  said  that  fully  a  million  patients 
passed  under  his  care,  and  that  he  has  probably  healed, 
wholly  or  in  part,  without  money  and  without  price,  more 
lives  than  were  touched  by  any  other  physician  that  ever 
lived,  and  through  all  his  work  ran  the  golden  thread  of 
Christ's  love  and  his  gospel. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

John  Chinaman's  Pigtail — Funeral  Customs — Celestial 
Grafts — Buying  and  Selling  in  Marriage — American 
Railway  Building — The  Kaiser's  Son — Heat  and  Rain — 
Malay  Water  Dogs. 

Seeing  so  much  on  a  long  trip  like  ours  I  count  that  saved 
to  memory  only  which  I  put  on  paper.  Indeed  it  has  been 
my  method  from  the  start  to  capture  my  observations  and 
impressions  on  the  ground,  lest  perchance  many  of  them 
should  utterly  fade  out  of  mind.  I  do  not  take  for  granted 
that  everybody  is  as  ignorant  as  I  was,  still  there  may  be 
some  who  do  not  know  why  "John  Chinaman"  wears  a 
queue  (pigtail).  Personally,  my  impressions  were  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  I  supposed  he  either  considered  it  a  thing 
of  beauty,  or  it  was  in  some  way  woven  into  his  religious 
creed  and  so  became  fixed  as  something  sacred,  and  to 
part  with  it  voluntarily  or  lose  it  by  theft  or  accident  great- 
ly dishonored  him.  All  that  rubbish  has  been  swept  away 
by  facts  gleaned  in  his  own  country.  The  Chinaman  wears 
his  "pigtail"  as  a  badge  of  his  subjugation.  When  the 
great  Kingdom  on  the  north — Manchuria — subdued  and 
absorbed  China  it  was  decreed  by  the  reigning  Emperor 
that  the  Chinaman  should  no  longer  cut  his  hair.  He  must 
thereafter  wear  it  long  as  a  mark  of  his  humiliation  and 
subjection.  That  edict  has  never  been  recalled  or  ignored. 
To  cut  off  one's  queue  would  be  considered  an  act  of  re- 
bellion against  the  government.  Possibly  no  note  would 
DC  taken  of  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  by  the  authorities, 
but  if  done  by  ever  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  community 
it  would  result  in  wholesale  arrest,  imprisonment  and 
conviction  of  plotting  against  the  government,  and  might 
result  in  not  only  the  loss  of  his  queue  but  his  head  also. 
So  the  Chinaman  has  to  make  the  best  of  this  strange 
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custom.  He  is  not,  as  I  always  supposed,  in 
love  with  this  unique  ornament.  In  fact  many 
of  th?m  detest  it  and  nearly  all  would  gladly  part  with  it. 
If  he  continues  to  wear  it  in  another  country  it  is  because 
he  ultimately  expects  to  return  to  his  own.  The  well  clad, 
wealthy  or  official  Chinaman,  in  spite  of  his  queue,  is  rather 
a  genteel  personage,  but  the  masses  of  both  sexes  are  woe- 
fully handicapped  by  the  ugly  costumes  they  wqar.  The 
upper  and  outer  garment  is  essentially  a  shirt,  in  cut  and 
make,  with  little  or  no  ornamentation.  They  differ  only 
in  length  and  quality  of  goods.  This  they  wear  outside. 
The  men's  pants  are  very  close  fitting,  sometimes  nothing 
more  than  a  pair  of  drawers,  but  the  chief  distinction  of 
women  is  the  size  of  their  pants.  They  are  large  and  bag- 
gy, but  pants  all  the  same,  over  which  is  worn  the  shirt 
cut  garment  just  mentioned.  I  did  not  see  a  single  Chinese 
woman  in  skirts.  The  Japanese  girl  in  her  own  costume 
is  a  "Queen  in  diamonds"  by  comparison  with  this  plain, 
ugly  shirt  and  pantalet  trousers.  There  is  not  a  semblance 
of  womanly  grace  in  their  form,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  it 
in  their  movements. 

The  unregenerated  Chinaman  has  some  strange  notions 
about  death  in  his  family.  Those  who  can  afford  the  bet- 
ter class  of  coffin  will  keep  their  dead  in  the  house  for 
weeks,  or  even  months,  and  it  is  no  rare  exception  to  thus 
keep  them  for  a  year.  The  better  coffins  as  described  in 
a  former  chapter  are  made  of  heavy  timber,  and  when 
sealed  the  body  can  be  kept  for  most  any  length  of  time 
in  the  house  without  offense  to  the  living.  A  small  shrine 
is  set  up  and  some  religious  ceremonial  is  held  beside  the 
coffin  daily.  However,  when  the  time  for  burial  comes  no 
further  ceremony  is  held.  The  body  is  simply  sent  off  to 
the  cemetery,  perhaps  miles  away,  for  burial — not  even 
the  family  being  in  attendance. 

On  our  return  from  a  country  picnic  we  met  such  a 
funeral  several  miles  out.     No  hearse,  no  carriages,  no 
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wheel  vehicle  of  any  kind,  and  no  friends  or  family.  Simply 
eight  hired  men,  four  of  whom  were  bearing  on  their  shoul- 
ders "the  coffin,  and  four  following  as  a  relief,  performing 
their  task  quite  as  much  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  though  they 
had  been  hired  to  dig  potatoes  for  the  day. 

Probably  the  officials  of  no  country  on  earth  are  more 
corrupt  than  those  of  China,  especially  in  the  great  centers 
of  population.  To  become  the  jailer,  for  instance,  of  Can- 
ton requires  an  extraordinary  political  "pull"  and  yet  there 
is  not  a  cent  of  salary  goes  with  this  office,  besides  he  has 
to  board  free  of  charge  the  thousands  of  criminals  who 
pass  through  his  custody  yearly.  When  one  reflects  that 
Canton  is  as  large  as  Chicago,  it  suggests  something  enor- 
mous in  the  way  of  a  boarding  house  for  the  city's  crim- 
inals, but  this  the  jailer  has  to  provide,  and  even  then  we 
were  told  the  position  is  considered  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually.  Wholesale  bribery  is  the  jail- 
er's principal  asset  in  his  business.  The  greater  the  pris- 
oner's crime,  the  greater  the  amount  he  or  his  friends  have 
to  "put  up"  for  his  escape  or  acquittal.  The  poor  fellow 
who  has  neither  friends  nor  money  is  the  only  criminal 
sure  of  a  prompt  trial.  This  jailer  is  not  there  to  board 
indigent  prisoners.  The  beheader's  block  or  the  peniten- 
tiary renders  very  prompt  service  for  this  class.  But  the 
fellow  who  can  "put  up"  for  a  postponement  of  his  case 
or  for  an  ultimate  acquittal  is  the  kind  of  a  boarder  this 
jailer  encourages ;  he  has  them  by  the  hundreds,  and  I  am 
assured  this  same  political  jobbery  and  rotteness  extends 
throughout  their  system  of  government  magistrates  and 
principal  police  officials. 

The  shrewd  Chinaman  has  an  eye  to  business  as  well 
as  our  ancient  friend — the  Israelite.  By  far  the  most 
prominent  buildings  in  this  great  city  are  its  pawnshops. 
They  are  of  brick  and  always  three  or  four  stories  higher 
than  all  their  surroundings,  and  they  loom  up  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city.    My  first  thought  was  that  these  were 
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elevators  for  the  storage  of  rice.  Our  pawnshops  are  small 
affairs  by  comparison.  I  find  the  Chinese  shop  must  be 
large  and  roomy  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  business, 
for  his  trade  runs  largely  to  bulky  personal  property — not 
only  clothing  but  all  kinds  of  household  effects.  His  mar- 
gins are  ample,  his  rates  of  interest  but  a  trifle  below  con- 
fiscation and  the  man  who  is  ultimately  able  to  redeem  his 
goods  is  the  exception.  However,  this  pawnbroker  joins 
one  worthy  and  legitimate  feature  to  his  otherwise  cut- 
throat business,  viz.,  that  of  storage  for  high  class  people. 
Even  the  home  of  the  wealthy  is  so  constructed  that  there 
can  be  used  but  few  pieces  of  furniture  at  a  time.  The 
rich  Celestial  is  unwilling  to  bide  the  presence  of  the  same 
three  or  four  pieces  of  furniture  the  year  round.  He  either 
has  a  "go  down"  (storage  house)  of  his  own  or  he  patron- 
izes this  pawnbroker,  storing  one  set  of  room  furnishings 
for  a  few  months  while  he  brings  out  and  uses  another. 

Courtship  and  marriage  customs  in  China  differ  but 
slightly  from  the  Japanese  methods,  which  I  have  quite 
fully  noted  in  a  former  chapter.  If  anything  the  sexes 
are  kept  apart  in  China  with  even  a  more  rigid  strictness. 
As  in  Japan,  the  parent  first  consults  the  "go-between" 
regarding  a  marriageable  son  or  daughter,  and  he  is  a 
lucky  bridegroom  who  gets  more  than  a  passing  glimpse 
of  the  girl  he  is  about  to  marry — never  an  opportunity  for 
conversation.  The  question  of  dower  cuts  far  more  figure 
in  China  than  in  Japan — in  fact  it  amounts  to  a  purchase 
from  the  girl's  parents  in  every  instance,  for  the  parents 
and  not  the  girl  get  the  price.  It  is  not  infrequent  that 
a  man  of  limited  financial  possibilities  takes  upon  ^  himself 
a  burden  for  life,  which  follows  him  unrelentingly  to  his 
grave,  for  in  this  land  a  mother's  love  is  no  hindrance.  Her 
hand  is  out  till  the  last  farthing  has  been  paid.  The  young 
husband  and  wife  are  allowed  to  surround  themselves  with 
no  comforts  of  living,  much  less  luxuries,  until  the  "dowry 
contract"  has  been  fully  cancelled.     One  hundred  dollars 
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— and  that  means  as  much  as  five  hundred  lii  our  land — 
is  about  the  lowest  price  for  a  bride  among  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  From  this  price  the  scale  ascends  in  propor- 
tion to  the  girl's  good  points.  For  some  years  now  the 
barbarous  practice  of  binding  and  reducing  the  feet  has 
been  unpopular,  so  that  a  girl  possessing  ugly  features 
and  tiny  feet  commands  only  bottom  prices,  while  large 
feet  with  good  features  and  a  liberal  education  bring  the 
very  top  of  the  market.  The  longest  financial  pole  gets 
this  persimmon — interesting  enough  if  the  whole  transac- 
tion were  not  so  heartless,  so  soulless  and  so  wanting  in 
a  single  aspiration  of  love. 

They  seem  to  have  no  country  roads  in  China.  Even 
amid  the  environments  of  a  g^eat  city  like  Canton,  no  ve- 
hicles are  used.  Every  whit  of  produce  finds  its  way  into 
the  city  over  well-worn  paths,  on  the  shoulders  of  coolies — 
men  or  women.  I  was  out  into  the  country  ten  miles  one 
day,  but  saw  no  roadway  or  vehicles  of  any  kind,  but  did 
note  the  extraordinary  fact  that  these  country  paths  were 
nearly  all  laid  with  granite  slabs  six  to  eight  inches  thick 
and  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  I  saw  some  fine 
cattle  at  pasture,  which  resembled  very  much  the  Jersey 
breed,  but  either  a  much  coarser  bred  cow  or  a  buifalo 
was  doing  the  plowing,  while  neither  was  being  utilized  as 
a  burden  bearer.  But  it  will  not  be  always  thus.  China's 
new  aspiration  for  better  things  is  already  in  sight.  It  is 
only  of  late  that  she  has  even  been  willing  that  others 
should  do  within  her  borders  what  she  has  had  neither  the 
disposition  nor  the  money  to  do  for  herself. 

While  we  were  in  Canton  the  first  section  of  an  eight 
hundred  mile  railway  line  was  opened  and  the  occasion 
celebrated  by  a  dinner,  toasts  and  speeches.  Many  Chinese 
officials  were  present  and  there  was  much  hearty  congrat- 
ulation and  patting  on  the  back  indulged  in  respecting  the 
happy  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China.    This  was  all  quite  natural  enough,  for  both  the 
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capital  and  brains  of  this  great  railway  project  are  pretty 
much  all  American.  The  son  of  our  ex-Senator  Brice  of 
Ohio  is  the  secretary  of  this  corporation — the  American  and 
China  Railway  Company — and  is  really  the  active  force 
in  pushing  forward  this  enterprise,  which  is  to  unite  Canton 
with  Han  Kow,  a  city  some  eight  hundred  miles  distant. 
From  Han  Kow  a  Belgian  company  has  the  concession  of 
building  a  line  to  Peking,  and  when  both  lines  are  com- 
pleted the  two  great  inland  cities  of  the  empire  will  have 
been  united  in  a  great  highway  which  ultimately  is  bound 
to  shatter  more  or  less  the  seclusion  these  people  have 
courted  through  the  centuries  to  their  very  great  harm.  It 
is  sure  to  be  the  thoroughfare  over  which  a  new  and  higher 
civilization  will  follow.  These  combined  railway  enter- 
prises are  of  great  promise  to  China.  The  missionaries  in 
this  country  even  pray  for  their  success,  welcoming  them 
as  helps  toward  a  new  and  higher  civilization.  They  help 
them  in  their  great  task,  for  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  railway  lines  and  commercial  intercourse  will  tend  to 
unify  the  Chinese  language.  As  it  is  now  the  language  is 
one  of  the  missionary's  greatest  hardships  and  drawbacks 
in  his  work.  To  start  with  it  is  the  craziest  and  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  languages  to  master.  It  takes  years  to  acquire 
even  a  limited  vocabulary,  and  then  perhaps  twenty-five 
miles  from  where  he  has  done  his  three  or  four  years  of 
study  and  first  mission  work  he  finds  a  people  of  whose 
dialect  he  can  scarcely  understand  a  word.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  different  dialects  within  the  empire,  and,  as  one 
missionary  put  it  to  me,  "the  Chinese  language  is  the 
devil's  masterpiece."  It  is  decidedly  the  greatest  of  all 
hindrances  to  any  rapid  development  of  a  Christian  civili- 
zation. Another  very  discouraging  feature  which  I  fre- 
quently heard  the  missionary  speak  of — and  which  is  really 
difficult  to  meet  and  overcome — is  the  horribly  bad  exam- 
ple set  these  people  by  many  Americans  and  Europeans 
who  take  up  their  residence  temporarily  in  the  larger  cities 
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over  here.  Of  course  there  are  some  noble  exceptions,  but 
as  a  class  they  are  here  to  make  the  most  money  they  can 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  get  back  to  ''God's  coun- 
try" again,  as  they  phrase  it.  The  old  environment  and 
home  influences  have  been  left  behind.  They  not  only  en- 
tirely forget  the  Sunday  of  their  boyhood,  but  they  lapse 
into  excesses  of  all  kinds,  including  clubs,  drink  and  women. 
This  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  on  the  part  of  the 
foreigners  who  have  come  over  here  for  a  time  to  trade  on 
their  wits  and  greater  shrewdness  with  a  people  they  con- 
sider inferior.  Their  once  fine  sense  of  integrity  and  com- 
mercial honor  goes  to  the  winds  along  with  the  forgotten 
Sunday  of  their  boyhood  days.  The  Chinese  are  cognizant 
of  all  this  and  it  really  requires  on  the  part  of  the  mission- 
ary time  and  effort  to  neutralize  this  influence  emanating 
as  it  does  from  the  Christian  countries  they  happen  to 
represent.  They  could  easily  hold  up  their  heads  with  the 
average  morals  of  our  people  facing  the  Chinaman,  but 
unhappily  he  only  sees — outside  the  few  missionaries  of 
his  acquaintance — ^the  daily  lives  of  these  adventurers, 
speculators  and  spendthrifts,  many  of  whose  lives  are  even 
shameful  by  any  standard  of  morals  known  and  practiced 
by  the  better  Chinese.  If  the  Lord  doesn't  richly  reward 
the  faithful  missionary  who  has  given  his  whole  life  and 
persistently  stuck  to  his  post  amid  all  its  discouragements 
in  China,  where  will  the  rest  of  us  stand? 

Nov.  25  is  another  "red  letter  day"  in  the  long  homeward 
voyage.  Friends  and  incidental  acquaintances  who  have 
been  spending  a  few  weeks  in  various  parts  of  the  Celestial 
kingdom  are  again  assembling  at  the  Hong  Kong  wharf, 
and  are  more  or  less  busy  getting  settled  in  their  respective 
cabins  aboard  the  ''Hamburg,"  the  largest  ocean  steamer 
we  have  yet  been  on  in  Oriental  waters.  The  harbor  and 
especially  all  of  the  German  craft  resting  on  its  unruffled 
waters,  are  gay  and  bright  with  the  German  colors.  What 
does  it  all  mean?    Inquiry  elicits  the  fact  that  the  steamer 
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King  Albert  is  momentarily  expected  to  arrive  bearing  as 
one  of  its  passengers  a  prince — the  second  son  of  the  Kaiser 
— who  comes  to  join  the  German  navy  at  this  station.  He 
is  going  to  take  his  stunt  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  as  he 
begins  his  climb  for  the  admiral's  star.  We  have  not  long 
to  wait,  for  she  pulls  in  nearly  beside  us,  but  in  the  throng 
we  are  not  able  to  distinguish  this  scion  of  royalty  and 
have  to  be  content  with  the  deafening  cheers  and  the  blare 
of  many  bands  and  trumpets  which  welcome  him  to  this 
dock  and  his  new  field  of  human  endeavor.  It  was  an  inci- 
dent of  more  than  passing  interest,  in  spite  of  the  noise,  fuss 
and  feathers  over  this  sprig  of  regal  promise. 

I  think  It  took  about  the  first  day  out  for  the  ladies  to 
show  each  other  their  purchases  during  the  two  weeks  of 
their  more  or  less  complete  separation.  They  were  com- 
paring notes  as  to  quality,  style  and  prices.  Some  were 
showing  mantles  that  were  already  old  when  Rome  was 
founded,  wraps  trimmed  in  old  embroideries  that  would 
fairly  startle  a  Comanche  chief — things  they  can  never 
wear  at  home  except  as  an  attraction  at  a  church  bazar 
or  some  "show  oil"  afternoon  tea.  Others  have  been  more 
practical  in  their  purchases  and  are  bringing  home  valua- 
ble silks,  brocades,  laces  and  the  like  with  the  hope  of  get- 
ting them  through  the  custom  house  without  charges. 
Still  others  are  loaded  up  with  old  curio  which  to  me  would 
be  worth  about  a  dollar  a  barrel.  Even  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen are  showing  old  mantles  and  kimonas  by  the  side 
of  which  Joseph's  coat  would  attract  no  attention.  This 
over,  we  again  settle  down  to  the  routine  of  ocean  travel. 
We  have  a  good  sea  and  the  voyage,  barring  the  ever  in- 
creasing heat,  IS  a  pleasant  one.  Four  days'  run  brings 
us  to  our  ship's  first  halt,  viz.,  Singapore,  where  we  are  to 
stop  only  one  day,  but  it  is  a  red-hot  day,  without  any 
slang  intended.  All  our  senses  tell  us  that  we  are  in  the 
tropics.  We  are  only  eighty  miles  north  of  the  equator. 
Everything  is  steaming  and  sweating,  even  the  skies,  for 
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it  rains  fully  half  the  time.  Here  is  manifest  again  British 
sagacity  in  picking  up  the  world's  greatest  natural  harbors. 
Her  concession  only  dates  back  to  1819,  yet  here  is  a  city 
already  of  300,000  people.  The  business  district,  like  that 
of  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  is  quite  European.  Indeed, 
the  whole  city  but  little  antedates  Chicago  in  years.  But 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  this  is  wholly  an  English  set- 
tlement, for  there  are  but  a  few  thousand  European  resi- 
dents, enough  to  give  direction  to  the  development  of  the 
city  itself  and  its  most  important  business  interests.  It  is 
already  one  of  the  greatest  seaports  of  the  Orient,  and  the 
chief  city  of  what  is  known  on  the  maps  as  the  "Straits 
Settlement."  This  consists  of  several  states  created  out 
of  the  old  Malay  kingdom.  These  states  are  nominally 
ruled  by  a  sultan,  but  there  is  an  English  "resident  ad- 
viser"— ^practically  the  governor — ^in  each  state.  Thus, 
while  the  English  practically  govern  the  whole  country, 
the  Malayan  thinks  he  is  doing  that  job  himself. 

Just  opposite  Singapore  is  the  island  of  Sumatra,  both 
rich  and  fertile,  a  possession  of  Holland,  and  two  days 
distant  by  ship  lies  the  still  richer  and  more  fertile  island 
of  Java,  another  possession'  of  Holland.  We  should  have 
been  greatly  tempted  to  visit  Java,  only  we  feared  to  add 
it  to  our  India  trip  lest  the  two  would  involve  a  longer 
period  of  hot  weather  than  we  were  able  to  stand.  We 
contented  ourselves  with  a  day's  drive  about  Singapore, 
seeing  what  we  could  of  its  native  people,  its  tropical 
growth  and  gardens.  Its  street  life  also  interested  me. 
The  Malays  as  seen  here  are  a  small,  spare  people,  almost 
as  black  as  our  southern  negroes,  but  with  features  more 
like  the  European.  He  is  straight,  muscular  and  active, 
but  in  my  brief  experience  with  him  I  find  myself  unable 
to  say  much  for  his  integrity.  He  commenced  lying  to 
me  early  in  the  morning,  kept  it  up  all  day  and  showed  no 
particular  fatigue  at  nightfall.    He  had  collected  from  mc 
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in  fares  about  the  city  fully  double  what  he  was  allowed 
by  the  conditions  of  his  license,  and  everything  I  bought 
or  priced  seemed  to  have  been  "loaded"  for  the  tourist. 
But  these  Malays  are  the  most  picturesque  people — not  ex- 
cepting the  Japanese — we  have  seen  since  leaving  home. 
He  scorns  anything  in  plain  or  mild  colors  about  his  per- 
son. Many  of  them  wore  nothing  but  a  turban  and  a 
breech  cloth,  both  of  which  were  sure  to  be  of  some  strik- 
ingly figured  goods,  usually  in  bright  reds,  thus  bringing 
out  in  high  contrast  his  black  and  oily  skin.  Some  few 
wore  a  sort  of  shirtwaist  or  "roundabout,"  and  if  the  limbs 
were  covered  at  all  they  wore  a  short  petticoat  improvised 
from  a  strip  of  the  most  brilliant  goods  they  could  buy. 
The  Malayan  in  his  best  moods  is  as  gaudy  as  a  peacock. 
But  these  natives  are  not  all  of  the  picturesque  one  sees  on 
the  streets  of  Singapore.  Their  cartage  is  wholly  done  wi^h 
oxen,  single  or  in  pairs,  a  compactly  built  little  ox,  always 
of  roan  or  white  color,  with  a  narrow  oval  face  about  a 
yard  long,  and  this  is  surmounted  with  a  pair  of  long  horns 
which  don't  take  the  trouble  to  curve,  but  stick  as  straight 
up  as  the  tines  of  a  pitchfork.  He  looks  more  like  an  ibex 
than  an  ox.  His  horns  are  ornamented  each  with  one  to 
three  polished  brass  rings,  while  he  wears  on  his  fore- 
shoulder  a  sharp  hump  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  alto- 
gether looks  as  solemn  as  an  elder  in  the  old  school  Pres- 
byterian church  of  my  boyhood  days.  His  ancestors  no 
doubt  never  married  outside  the  family,  nor  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  transplanted  to  other  shores.  Within  the 
range  of  my  observation  he  is  a  rara  avis.  The  Malayans 
really  distinguish  themselves  only  as  water  animal.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  of  them  met  our  steamer  on  arrival  at  lease 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  her  dock.  They  were  in  the  cutest 
little  sculls  I  ever  saw  and  skipped  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  bay  like  so  many  water  bugs.  Our  steamer  was  slow- 
ing down  for  the  dock  while  these  more  than  half  naked 
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natives  were  circling  around  us  and  screaming  like  mad  for 
our  passengers  to  toss  over  their  silver.  The  small  coin 
commenced  to  drop  and  then  the  atmosphere  began  to  fill 
with  waving  arms  and  flying  legs  as  these  natives  would 
make  a  dive  from  their  tiny  boats  and  swim  under  water 
to  catch  the  sinking  coin.  Sometimes  a  half  dozen  of  them 
would  be  mixed  up  in  a  scrap  ten  to  twenty  feet  under 
the  water,  after  the  same  coin.  Some  one  of  them  would 
always  get  the  piece  of  silver  and  that  was  the  signal  for 
all  to  bob  to  the  surface.  They  came  up  like  so  many 
corkSy  swam  to  their  boats  and  placing  their  hands  in  the 
middle  of  the  fragile  little  crafts,  sprang  into  them  like  so 
many  frogs.  This  performance  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  while  the  passengers  greatly  enjoyed  these  football 
"tackles"  beneath  the  waves,  but  before  it  came  to  be  an 
old  story  these  water  rats  had  fished  out  of  the  deep  sev- 
eral dollars  in  small  coins,  though  there  was  an  occasional 
shining  dollar  from  the  hand  of  some  excited  voyager. 
Fifty  to  a  hundred  natives  pick  up  their  entire  living  at  this 
port  just  "showing  off"  in  this  manner  to  the  many  ocean 
travelers  coming  this  way. 

Leaving  Singapore  in  the  early  evening,  we  have  a  24- 
hour  run  to  our  next  calling  port — Penang.  This  is  a  city 
•of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  people.  It,  too,  is  under 
English  rule  by  concession  and  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant city  in  this  particular  Malayan  state.  Unfortunately 
our  ship  has  little  freight  to  discharge  or  take  on  here,  so 
that  we  barelv  have  more  than  time  to  look  into  the  place. 
In  character  and  peoples  of  mixed  races  it  is  Singapore 
over  again,  only  in  smaller  edition,  and  again  we  are  off 
for  a  few  days'  pull  to  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  this  part  of 
the  voyage  is  wholly  on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  one  of  the 
great  arms  of  the  Indian  ocean.  It  is  almost  as  wide  as 
the  Atlantic.  Looking  backward  we  see  fully  half  of  our 
long  voyage  accomplished  between  Yokohama  and  London, 
and  are  glad;  more,  we  are  thankful  for  His  kind  provi- 
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dences  which  have  so  far  favored  us,  while  we  take  fresh 
courage  facing  the  last  half  of-  a  memorable  trip  on  the 
sea.  Colombo,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  will  be  included 
with  our  observations  on  other  portions  of  India. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

Touring  in  India — Sleeping  Car  Rules — Kandasamy  Butler 
— Primitive  Farming — Oriental  Costumes — The  Fuel 
Market — A  Novel  Palace — Facts  About  Missionary  Work 
—The  Caste  Problem. 

A  tour  through  India  is  quite  an  undertaking,  even  to 
people  younger  than  ourselves.  It  is  a  trip  of  magnificent 
distances.  To  visit  all  places  of  more  or  less  interest  would 
require  a  sojourn  in  the  land  for  a  year  or  more,  and  it  so 
happens  that  those  places  in  India  of  special  interest,  as  a 
rule,  are  far  apart.  The  visitor  often  rides  two  nights  and 
a  day,  or  vice  versa,  in  reaching  his  next  stopping  place. 
If  he  takes  the  choice  bits  out  of  an  India  tour,  of  say  thirty 
days,  he  will  hardly  stop  at  more  than  eight  or  ten  places, 
and  then  he  will  have  ridden  nearly  or  quite  6,000  miles. 
This  would  not  mean  any  particular  hardship  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  means  much  in  Ind^a,  where  a  Pullman  sleeper 
has  never  so  much  as  been  dreamed  of  except  by  the  tourist, 
and  I  stand  ready  to  forgive  him  if  he  dreams  of  nothing 
else  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  These  are  the  absolute  requi- 
sites to  a  tour  through  India,  viz.:  one  must  take  his  own 
bedding — two  single  beds — ^towels,  all  articles  of  toilet, 
etc. ;  a  servant  who  speaks  English  and  the  different  India 
dialects,  and  then  if  one  can  stand  "roughing  it"  he  is 
equipped  for  the  trip  after  something  oi  an  outlay  for  thin 
clothing,  sun  umbrellas  and  ventilated  pith  hats  to  ward 
off  sunstroke.  This  is  about  the  outfit  for  January.  In 
May  the  tourist  would  need  to  add  a  refrigerator  car,  elec- 
tric fan  and  a  few  polar  breezes,  or  take  the  chances  of 
being  returned  to  his  friends  as  "bottled  goods."  I  say  two 
single  beds  because  a  man  and  his  wife  are  not  allowed  to 
occupy  the  same  compartment  in  a  train  at  night.  Just 
when  a  woman  feels  most  timid  she  is  hustled  away  from 
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her  husband  to  herd  with  strange  women  in  a  car  "re- 
served for  ladies,"  while  the  husband  is  left  disconsolate, 
with  towel,  soap  and  hairbrush  in  his  hand  to  fight  it  out 
as  best  he  can  with  three  or  four  other  men,  usually  Eng- 
lishmen, and  now  and  then  one  so  fastidious  in  his  tastes 
and  with  such  elaborate  sleeping  robes  that  you  are  not 
quite  sure,  after  all,  that  you  are  not  retiring  with  some 
Queen  of  Sheba.  But  I  am  touching  upon  later  experi- 
ences rather  than  the  preparation  for  and  the  beginning  of 
a  novel  trip. 

We  had  left  our  steamer  at  Colombo— southern  Ceylon — 
for  a  six  weeks'  trip  in  the  interior.  Colombo  is  to  India 
what  Omaha  once  was  to  the  Pacific  coast — a  sort  of  out- 
fitting station  where  tourists  are  financially  skinned ;  other- 
wise it  is  an  interesting  and  well  built  city  of  125,000  peo- 
ple. Its  environment  is  decidedly  tropical  and  beautiful, 
but  as  a  city  it  possesses  little  of  antiquity.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  a  fine  harbor  lying  in  the  very  path  of  ocean 
commerce  between  Europe  and  the  far  east.  Here  we  or- 
dered made  for  use  on  our  India  trip  two  cotton  mattresses 
2  feet  4  by  6  feet  6.  Sheets,  pillow  cases,  etc  Our  sofa 
pillows  and  steamer  rugs  made  up  the  rest  of  our  bedding. 
These  in  oilcloth  cover  made  a  roll  not  quite  so  large  as  a 
barrel.  Leaving  our  trunks  behind,  we  bought  a  good- 
sized  packing  basket,  which,  with  our  grips,  held  all  we 
needed  for  the  trip.  We  were  thus  rid  of  the  annoyance, 
drayage  and  express  charges  on  the  trunks  during  a  long 
and  expensive  journey.  In  the  meantime  we  had  been 
looking  up  a  servant  who  spoke  not  only  English  but  the 
several  languages  or  dialects  we  were  to  come  up  against 
on  the  tour,  and  who  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
route,  places  and  objects  of  interest  along  the  way.  Be- 
sides this  equipment,  he  has  entire  charge  of  your  luggage, 
making  your  beds  and  unmaking  them,  doing  your  room 
work  at  hotels  and  serves  you  as  waiter  whether  at  hotel, 
in  sleeping  car  or  railway  restaurants.    This  service  is  one 
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of  the  professions  of  the  country,  and  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Even  young  men  traveling  alone  usually  take 
with  them  a  servant.  It  was  a  new  feature  of  travel  to 
us,  but  we  felt  sure  we  should  enjoy  it,  especially  the  free- 
dom from  all  responsibility  regarding  the  luggage.  We 
closed  an  engagement  with  one  of  these  professionals  who 
had  been  highly  recommended  to  us  by  Thos.  Cook  &  Son, 
a  Mr.  Kandasamy  Butler — a  Hindu  and  high  caste  Brah- 
min. But  here  was  trouble  right  away.  If  he  was  to  be 
our  servant  I  could  not  call  him  Mr.  Butler,  and  my  jaw 
refused  to  take  the  chances  on  his  first  name,  by  which 
servants  are  always  called.  I  took  him  aside  and  asked 
him,  with  some  embarrassment,  if  he  would  not  enjoy,  for 
this  trip,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
"Fathers"  of  the  American  republic.  He  assented,  even 
seemed  pleased  with  the  proposition.  After  a  day  or  two 
I  dropped  the  Hancock  and  he  cheerfully  responded  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  name  of  "John."  But 
these  Orientals  have  an  etiquette  which  is  as  fixed  as  the 
color  of  their  skins.  Although  I  gave  him,  at  first,  one  of 
my  severest  looks,  he  still  persisted  in  addressing  me  as 
"The  Master"  and  my  wife  as  "The  Lady."  While  she  did 
not  object  to  her  own,  I  could  see  that  Mrs.  C.  did  not  take 
io  my  title.  I  suppose  she  was  afraid  I  might  not  want 
to  relinquish  it  aftef  leaving  India.  In  fact,  we  had  a 
night's  discussion  over  the  question.  The  more  I  thought 
about  it  the  more  it  seemed  like  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  foreign  title,  and  I  did  not  feel  like  going  home  without 
one.  This  view  of  the  matter  had  not  occurred  to  my 
wife;  in  fact,  it  quite  appealed  to  her  pride  and  she  not 
only  consented,  but  added  her  blessing  upon  the  new  rela- 
tion which  greatly  "touched"  me — for  an  India  silk  gown. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  terms  these  India 
servants  are  employed,  as  they  get  far  above  the  average 
wages  of  ordinary  laboring  men  who  work  all  day  in  the 
blistering  sun.    They  are   specialists  and  equipped  with 
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valuable  knowledge  and  sundry  tongues  for  the  use  of  the 
employer.  I  met  several  gentlemen  who  were  not  paying 
their  servants  over  five  to  eight  dollars  per  month.  "John" 
was  bright  enough  to  hold  me  up  for  fifteen  dollars  per 
month  and  pay  his  own  expenses  of  living.  This  left  me 
to  pay  his  railway  fare  (third  class),  some  forty  dollars  on 
a  journey  of  about  six  thousand  miles.  I  fancy  it  would 
be  something  of  a  problem  to  the  reader  how  a  man  can 
travel  in  India  on  a  salary  of  fifty  cents  a  day  and  board 
himself  at  railway  eating  houses,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
his  meals  along  the  line  and  at  hotels  where  we  stop  do  not 
cost  him  to  exceed  eight  to  ten  cents  a  day.  Indeed,  this 
same  Hindu  of  mine  commands  such  princely  wages  that 
he  doesn't  take  the  trouble  to  economize  by  keeping  house 
at  Colombo,  but  boards  his  wife,  two  children  and  his  own 
father  and  mother,  who  live  with  him,  at  one  of  the  native 
hotels  in  that  city,  and  please  bear  in  mind  this  man  only 
gets  these  high  wages  for  a  few  months  each  year  during 
the  tourist  season.  When  the  Hindu  has  to  really  get 
down  to  an  economical  basis,  he  lives  on  less  than  two 
cents  a  day  of  our  money. 

But  I  found  I  still  had  something  to  learn  from  the 
Hindu.  I  had  congratulated  myself  on  a  servant  who  was 
going  to  have  all  the  care  of  my  baggage — ^transfer  it  from 
hotels — at  stations  and  steamer  landings.  For  more  than 
a  month  I  was  to  be  free  from  the  pestiferous  coolies  who 
had  struggled  and  fought  about  me  for  the  privilege  of 
carrying  my  hand  luggage  wherever  I  stopped,  and  then, 
no  matter  how  much  I  overpaid  him,  he  would  follow  me 
screaming  like  a  man  with  the  toothache  for  something 
more. 

Everything  in  readiness  for  the  start,  I  felt  a  certain 
swelling  of  the  chest  as  I  ordered  my  Hindu  to  take  the 
hand-luggage  from  the  hotel  to  the  steamer  landing.  He 
seemed  to  disappear  for  the  moment  instead  of  obeying 
my  orders.    Imagine  my  surprise  when  he  returned  a  mo- 
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ment  later  with  four  coolies,  who  clinched  the  six  pieces 
and  led  oflf  down  the  hotel  stairway,  my  Hindu  following 
with  nothing  whatever  in  his  hands.  Practically  the  same 
thing  occurred  at  the  steamer,  and  for  that  matter  at  every 
hotel  and  railway  station  at  which  we  stopped.  "J^^n" 
always  followed  empty-handed.  Investigation  disclosed 
further  Hindu  etiquette  of  which  I  had  heretofore  been 
quite  Ignorant.  These  coolies  and  other  burden  bearers 
about  hotels,  stations  and  steamer  landings  are  a  licensed 
class,  and  they  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  preserves, 
rights,  etc.  I  can  carry  my  own  baggage  if  I  choose,  but 
I  cannot  have  my  servant  carry  it  across  their  licensed  do- 
main of  labor.  No  such  competition  is  allowed  in  their 
business.  If  a  man's  servant  undertook  to  save  his  "Mas- 
ter" a  few  annas  in  this  way,  all  the  coolies  who  had  noth- 
ing to  carry  would  pounce  upon  that  servant,  and  would 
leave  him  with  a  decidedly  weary  sensation.  In  fact,  if 
such  a  circumstance  came  under  the  eye  of  the  station  po- 
lice, that  official  would  cut  such  a  servant  with  the  rawhide 
he  carries  for  maintaining  order  among  these  scramblers  for 
pennies. 

A  pleasant  night's  run  at  sea  from  Colombo  lands  us 
for  an  eight  o'clock  breakfast  on  the  mainland  of  India, 
We  are  soon  whirling  along  on  the  great  plains  of  Hindu- 
stan as  our  early  geographies  used  to  call  this  country. 
It  is  a  cotton-growing  district,  though  crops  of  millet,  rice 
and  vegetables  were  sighted.  They  also  grow  what  they 
call  corn.  It  is  sown  like  wheat  and  grows  but  little  taller, 
though  the  stalk  is  very  much  larger.  Like  small  grain  it 
fruits  at  the  top  in  a  novel  cluster  of  seeds,  without  cob. 
From  this  the  native  gets  his  cheaper  and  coarser  flour. 
Farming  operations  seemed  to  be  in  all  stages,  from  plow- 
ing and  planting  up  to  harvesting.  The  old-fashioned  hand 
sickle  was  the  only  harvester  in  use,  while  "our  Father 
Abraham"  never  used  a  more  crude  and  primitive  plow. 
The  ground  was  simply  being  scratched  with  a  crotched 
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stick,  without  turning  over  the  soil  at  all.  The  landscape 
was  fairly  decorated  with  pairs  of  little  white  oxen  draw- 
ing these  forked  stick  plows,  each  followed  by  a  shiny, 
black-skinned  native  whose  total  wearing  apparel  would 
just  about  make  the  American  baby  a  sunbonnet.  The 
goods  itself  seemed  to  be  a  species  of  cheese  cloth,  while 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  represented.  No  fences, 
no  hedges  separating  the  little  plots  of  ground  called  farms ; 
no  buildings  outside  the  little  villages  whose  homes  were 
of  sun-baked  clay  walls  and  straw-thatched  roof — seldom 
more  than  a  one-room  hut — yet  there  was  another  feature 
which  added  to  the  picturesque  of  this  land  where  all  crops 
have  to  be  irrigated.  The  country  is  so  level  and  so  dry 
that  streams  are  few  and  only  in  exceptional  localities  can 
the  land  be  overflowed  from  stream  or  dam.  This  necessi- 
tates resorting  to  hundreds  of  wells  and,  unlike  the  Egyp- 
tian, who  draws  his  irrigation  water  by  an  old-fashioned 
"well  sweep" — ^bucketful  at  a  time — these  India  farmers 
draw  their  water  with  oxen.  The  well  is  large  and  open 
at  the  top,  over  which  a  pulley  is  erected.  The  bucket 
used  is  made  from  skins  and  holds  a  half  barrel  or  more. 
This  is  attached  to  a  long  rope  which  works  over  the 
pulley,  the  long  end,  of  course,  being  fastened  to  the  ox 
yoke.  The  land  is  fairly  dotted  with  these  wells,  and  all 
day  long  these  oxen  are  slowly  toiling,  first  forward  draw- 
ing up  the  water,  then  "backing  up"  to  fill  the  leathern 
pouch  again.  Altogether,  it  was  a  picture  of  Oriental  farm- 
ing I  had  not  seen  before. 

But  I  must  not  leave  the  reader  to  infer  that  these  con- 
ditions prevail  throughout  our  first  day's  ride  in  India,  nor 
is  it  one  unbroken  plain  of  fertile  land.  Much  of  it  is  poor 
to  worthless,  and  while  we  are  seldom  near,  we  are  never 
out  of  sight  of  clusters  of  small  mountains,  bald  and  tree- 
less, frowning  on  the  plain  below.  We  are  headed  for 
Madura — our  first  stop^the  largest  inland  city  of  southern 
India,  and  when  we  finally  reach  the  place  we  find  no  hotel 
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where  an  American  can  lay  his  head,  none  but  native  inns, 
where  no  foreigner  would  think  of  stopping.  The  station 
master  has  two  or  three  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the 
depot  building.  If  one  is  vacant  I  am  entitled  to  it  for 
24  hours,  but  no  longer  if  anybody  else  wants  it  There 
was  a  vacancy,  and  we  "went  into  camp"  in  one  of  these 
rooms,  getting  what  we  needed  to  eat  from  the  railway 
restaurant  below. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  how  old  Madura  is,  but  all  agree 
that  it  goes  back  of  Christ's  time.  It  has  a  hundred  thou- 
sand population,  of  whom  ninety-nine  thousand  and  some 
hundreds — as  it  appeared  to  me — ^were  practically  naked. 
The  women  and  girls  were  more  liberally  appareled  than 
the  opposite  sex,  but  this  excess  was  largely  in  jewelry. 
Most  of  the  females  had  rings  on  their  toes,  one  to  three 
bracelets  on  their  ankles,  as  many  on  their  wrists,  two  to 
four  rings  in  each  ear- and  as  many  more  in  their  noses — 
the  latter  often  hanging  down  over  the  mouth.  How  they 
manage  to  feed  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  wiping  their 
noses  or  kissing  their  husbands,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to 
tell  the  reader.  It  would  seem  to  me  a  good  deal  like  a 
"spring  cleaning"  in  a  cheap  jewelry  store. 

The  most  of  the  city  was  awfully  filthy  and  stenches  of 
more  than  a  hundred  scents,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  be 
detected  on  every  current  dollar.  We  longed  for  some 
pure,  sweet  American  atmosphere,  and  finally  took  a  car- 
riage and  drove  to  Dr.  Chandler's  home.  We  had  a  letter 
to  this  gentleman  from  the  American  Board  at  Boston. 
What  a  change !  Living  within  a  "compound"  containing 
two  or  three  acres  of  grass  and  semi-tropical  trees,  in  a 
large  bungalow  whose  broad  piazzas  offered  the  densest 
of  cooling  shade  and  rest,  we  found  this  veteran  missionary 
worker  and  his  wife.  They  insisted  at  once  upon  our  com- 
ing right  into  their  home  during  our  stay  in  Madura,  and 
as  we  were  liable  to  have  no  room  at  all  after  24  hours  it 
did  not  take  much  urging  to  induce  us  to  accept.    Here 
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was  the  home  atmosphere  which  had  greeted  us  on  sundry 
occasions  during  this  long  trip.  We  kept  our  carriage, 
driving  through  many  sections  of  the  city  which  greatly 
interested  us.  These  people,  their  places  of  business  and 
what  they  kept  for  sale  would  interest  the  average  Ameri- 
can for  a  year.  Forty-seven  thousand  of  this  population 
are  hand  weavers  and  cotton  and  silk  mixed  fabrics  are 
their  specialties.  The  goods  are  known  almost  through- 
out the  world.  These  handlbom  weavers  earn  from  eight 
to  twelve  cents — our  money — per  day,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered among  the  fairly  prosperous  of  the  city.  To  note 
the  things  that  are  found  for  sale  in  this  city  would  require 
the  space  of  a  city  daily,  but  nothing  seemed  so  prominent 
as  small  stocks  of  fuel  in  penny  and  five-cent  lots.  Some 
of  it  was  the  real  thing,  though  we  would  call  it  kindling 
rather  than  firewood,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
stocks  of  fuel  consisted  of  "cow  chips,"  wTiich  had  been 
stiffened  with  mixing  a  little  clay  dust  and  then  stuck  up 
to  dry.  They  were  plastered  on  every  part  of  the  house, 
except  possibly  the  front  door,  to  dry  out  in  the  sun,  and 
when  dry  enough  for  use  they  are  ricked  up  in  small  store 
fronts  with  almost  every  class  of  dealer.  It  was  a  very 
common  thing  to  see  fruit,  vegetables  and  the  "cow  chip" 
trade  combined.  They  were  always  a  part  of  a  grocer's 
stock,  and  sometimes  a  little  heap  of  them  represented  the 
total  stock  in  trade  of  some  poor  old  woman.  I  do  not 
emphasize  this  subject  because  I  enjoy  doing  so,  but  rather 
because  it  lets  a  whole  lot  of  daylight  into  the  home  life 
and  customs  of  the  common  people  of  India.  It  is  really 
a  great  industry  among  the  poor  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  and  the  trade  is  quite  as  prominent  in  the  great 
cities  as  in  the  villages. 

This  old  city  of  Madura  was  the  capital  of  the  Tamil 
Kingdom  300  years  ago,  and  judging  from  the  temples  and 
the  palaces  then  built  by  her  rulers,  a  much  higher  type  of 
architecture  and  possibly  of  civilization  itself  must  have 
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prevailed  at  that  time.  The  palace  of  the  Prince  Nayak 
would  be  accounted  to-day  no  mean  building  in  any  Eu- 
ropean capital.  It  even  looks  modern  and  possesses  all 
the  dignity  and  repose  of  a  great  state  building.  Indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  we  saw  in  all  India.  It  is  now  util- 
ized for  the  higher  courts  and  public  offices.  But  their 
great  Hindu  temple,  built  by  the  same  prince,  is  the  chief 
monument  of  his  dynasty.  There  is  but  one  larger  in 
India,  and  in  grandeur  of  style  and  finish  it  has  no  equal. 
Its  exterior  walls  are  729  feet  by  847  feet.  It  has  nine 
Gopuras  (towers  or  pagodas),  one  of  which  is  over  150 
feet  high,  and  all  are  quite  roomy  structures,  being  fin- 
ished in  apartments  of  five  to  ten  stories.  The  exterior  is 
carved  stone  and  much  of  the  carving  is  really  superb. 
The  men  who  wrought  out  of  stone  such  really  good  con- 
ceptions of  nearly  every  creature  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  well  as  those  of  their  heroes  and  gods,  would  find  no 
equals  among  the  architects  and  sculptors  of  India  to-day. 
The  building,  as  a  whole,  is  impossible  of  description  with- 
out photographs,  but  the  visitor  who  would  carry  away 
with  him  the  best  impression  of  this  temple  would  better 
view  it  wholly  from  outside.  Within,  it  is  next  to  a  den 
of  thieves  and  robbers.  They  call  its  present  occupancy 
a  bazaar — a  business  house  of  perhaps  500  stalls,  at  any  one 
of  which  you  leave  your  money  and  get  very  little  of  value 
for  it.  Gew-gaws  and  India  jewelry  are  the  prevailing 
slocks.  The  whole  interior  is  exceedingly  dirty  and  the 
original  plans  and  purposes  of  the  many  apartments  are 
now  almost  past  finding  out.  The  great  "hall  of  a  thousand 
pillars"— once  the  admiration  of  the  world  to  which  this 
temple  was  known — is  scarcely  less  than  a  series  of  corn 
and  wheat  bins.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  clap-trap, 
"snide"  stocks,  dishonesty,  filth  and  smells,  two  or  three 
of  their  deities  are  enthroned  before  whom  there  are  con- 
stant worshipers  every  hour  of  the  day  and  part  of  the 
night.    At  evening  time  one  can  hardly  get  through  the 
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crowds  in  this  temple,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
gods.  Policemen  volunteered  to  take  us  in  and  out.  Once 
is  enough. 

They  have  a  very  old  and  somewhat  famous  banyan 
tree  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  We  drove  out  to  see  it.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  second  largest  tree  in  all  India.  This  one 
has  io6  separate  and  distinct  bodies  (trunks),  and  its  top 
is  nearly  600  feet  in  circumference.  The  first  impression 
is  that  you  are  going  into  a  grove  of  two  or  three  acres  of 
timber,  but  when  you  discover  that  the  limbs  of  .this  old 
monarch  have  dropped  more  than  a  hundred  tendrils  to 
the  ground  and  that  they  have  taken  root  and  become  as 
separate  bodies  to  the  mother  trunk — many  of  them  quite 
large  trees — you  find  no  words  to  express  your  wonder  and 
amazement  at  this  freak  of  nature. 

My  Hindu  John  had  employed  another  Hindu,  but  of 
much  lower  caste  than  himself,  with  his  ox-cart  to  transfer 
our  luggage  to  Dr.  Chandler's  bungalow,  and  that  was  the 
last  I  expected  to  see  of  my  servant  until  we  should  leave 
Madura.  I  did  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  also  invited  to  the  doctor's.  When  we  sat 
down  to  our  first  meal  with  the  family  and  the  first  course 
was  being  served,  behold !  who  should  appear  but  our  very 
own  John  with  two  plates  of  soup  for  "the  Master"  and 
"the  Lady."  He  was  barefooted,  but  otherwise  in  spot- 
less white  linen,  gold  ear-rings,  and  a  Turkey-red  turban 
with  heavy  gold  stripe  crowned  his  head.  I  had  not  been 
invited  to  bring  my  servant,  and  the  height  and  depth  of 
my  chagrin  at  that  moment  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Two 
other  fellow  servants  with  John  brought  on  the  dinner. 
Seeking  my  first  opportunity,  I  began  apologizing  to  Mrs. 
Chandler  for  .the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  my  servant. 
She  simply  smiled  on  my  ignorance  of  Oriental  customs. 
She  said:  "We  think  nothing  about  it  because  that  is  the 
way  they  always  do  in  this  country.  He  will  take  care  of 
himself,"  etc.    He  did  our  room  work  as  though  he  had 
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been  employed  by  this  family  a  dozen  years,  and  otherwise 
served  us  as  if  we  were  in  our  own  home.  He  slept  out 
of  doors  nights  on  his  own  mat  and  boarded  himself  at  a 
native  bazaar  at  four  to  five  cents  a  day. 

But  what  is  the  Lord — ^and  I  ask  the  question  reverently 
— going  to  do  with  these  millions  of  Hindus  in  southern 
India?  The  great  barrier  to  their  elevation  is  caste.  It 
is  the  all-absorbing  problem  of  the  Christian  missionary. 
While  there  are  but  four  principal  castes,  viz.:  the  edu- 
cated Brahmins,  the  military  officials,  the  farmers,  artisans 
and  merchants,  and  the  serving  class,  these  are  divided 
into  nearly  a  hundred  more  petty  castes,  no  one  of  which 
associates  with  or  includes  in  his  social  relation  the  other. 
And  the  Hindu  is  as  tenacious  about  his  particular  caste 
as  the  "Four  Hundred"  of  New  York.  To  do  anything 
which  loses  him  his  caste  he  becomes  a  veritable  outcast  to 
all  former  associates,  and  of  course  this  prohibits  his  entry 
into  any  caste  above  that  which  he  has  forfeited.  This 
law  of  caste  has  the  fixedness  of  centuries  of  recognition. 
How  can  it  be  successfully  met?  The  Christian  mission- 
ary must  bring  his  gospel  message  to  all  men  alike,  but 
how  to  do  this  with  no  common  ground  on  which  these 
various  castes  can  meet  each  other  is  the  question,  and  it 
is  still  unsolved.  As  it  is  now,  the  Hindu  who  accepts 
Christianity  becomes  an  "outcast"  to  his  family.  He  is 
literally  dead  to  all  his  family  and  former  associates,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  entire  family  should  they,  as  a  whole, 
accept  the  Christian  faith  and  come  into  the  church.  Even 
under  these  discouraging  conditions,  our  American  Board 
Mission  here— one  of  the  oldest  in  India — ^has  succeeded  in 
establishing  large  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  where 
hundreds  are  being  taught  the  higher  branches,  four  day 
or  common  schools  being  in  different  sections  of  the  city 
and  a  full-fledged  college  for  young  men  in  a  suburb  three 
miles  out.  This  latter  institution  now  has  nearly  six  hun- 
dred students,  fully  half  of  whom  are  Christian  young  mem 
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They  have  separate  dormitories  for  housing  and  boarding, 
the  "high  caste"  Brahmin  young  men  who  consent  to 
recite  in  the  same  class  room  with  the  lower  castes  in  at- 
tendance. This  is  about  the  greatest  inroad  on  caste  that 
has  been  made  so  far,  except,  of  course,  that  those  who  be- 
come Christian  recognize  no  caste  whatever.  After  that, 
character  becomes  the  measure  of  the  man  and  not  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  birth. 

There  were  over  twenty  in  the  theological  department 
of  this  college,  and  this  is  the  way,  it  seems  to  me,  these 
millions  are  to  be  eventually  reached,  viz.:  by  the  conver- 
sion and  raising  up  of  strong  men  out  of  all  the  different 
castes  to  carry  the  truth  each  to  his  own  people.  They  are 
more  likely  to  listen  to  these  earnest  men  than  to  the  for- 
eigner whom  they  do  not  so  readily  understand.  Besides 
all  these  institutions  of  learning  they  have  four  Congre- 
gational churches  in  Madura,  practically  self-supporting. 
The  First  church,  which  we  attended  on  Sunday,  easily 
seats  eight  hundred  and  has  a  membership  of  something 
like  six  hundred,  a  body  of  people  who  were  well  clothed, 
sweet  and  cleanly  looking,  a  people  you  would  scarcely 
recognize  as  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  those  you  are 
constantly  rubbing  against  along  the  highways.  And  yet 
the  average  tourist  who  never  goes  to  one  of  these  churches, 
and,  if  he  makes  any  inquiries  at  all,  gets  his  information 
from  some  sea  captain  or  foreign  hotel  manager,  will  tell 
you  with  an  air  of  great  confidence  that  "these  foreign 
missionaries  are  doing  no  good  and  the  country  would  be 
better  oflF  without  them."  Many  and  n^any  are  the  times 
this  language  has  been  thrown  in  my  teeth  by  other  trav- 
elers.   That  statement  is  the  meanest  of  slanders. 

It  was  the  closing  of  the  year  and  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  First  church  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Dr.  Chan- 
dler's. Thinking  I  would  enjoy  being  present  and  hearing 
the  reports,  the  doctor  invited  me  in.  Here  are  some  of 
the  facts  I  made  note  of  at  the  time,  and  I  give  the  figures 
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in  our  own  currency.  The  pastor  is  an  educated  native. 
His  salary  was  $120  per  annum;  janitor  $24.  All  other 
incidental  expenses,  fully  paid,  $54,  leaving  six  dollars  and 
some  cents  unexpended.  I  could  not  keep  back  the  smile 
when  I  thought  of  our  hard-pressed  ministers  at  home 
eking  out  an  existence  on  $2,500  to  $4,000  a  year.  I  could 
not  understand  this  native  pastor  in  his  earnest  sermon 
the  next  morning,  so  I  was  wicked  enough  to  size  up  this 
man's  salary  with  his  pulpit  robe.  He  was  barefooted  and 
barelegged.  The  folds  of  his  simple  India  mantle  dropped 
but  little  below  his  knees,  but  covered  the  rest  of  his  per- 
son. The  whole  thing  seemed  to  be  a  few  yards  of  India 
fabric  capable  of  various  adjustments  to  the  person,  rather 
than  a  made-up  garment.  I  should  say  ever>'^thing  this 
pastor  had  on  would  not  cost  to  exceed  thirty  to  forty-five 
cents,  or  a  trifle  more  than  the  shirt  cuffs  bur  minister  wears. 
And  now  a  closing  word  about  the  hospital  at  Madura, 
which  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board,  by  Dr.  Van  Allen,  of  Chicago.  We  have  visited 
several  institutions  of  the  kind  as  parts  of  the  American 
Board  plants  in  foreign  lands,  but  none  so  ideal  as  this 
one.  Van  Allen  has  the  true  spirit  and  soul  of  a  devoted 
missionary  and  the  energ^  and  push  of  a  bom  major-gen- 
eral. Without  a  dollar  from  the  board,  save  his  own 
meager  salary,  he  has  one  of  the  finest  buildings  and  best 
equipped  hospitals  in  India.  The  building  is  new.  The 
surgical  equipment  is  right  up  to  date,  having  just  been 
purchased  at  Berlin,  and  not  a  dollar  of  indebtedness 
against  the  whole  plant.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
line  of  the  American  Board's  work  is  that  this  physician, 
though  busy  almost  night  and  day,  never  charges  a  dollar 
for  his  services,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  treated 
never  contribute  a  penny  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital.  To  start  with,  this  doctor  is  an  eminent  surgeon 
and  has  been  so  successful  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
among  the  poor  and  unfortunate  who  could  not  possibly 
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pay  anything,  that  that  fact  alone  has  so  appealed  to  the 
wealthy  Hindu  that  this  fine  building  and  its  equipment  is 
the  result  of  their  appreciative  gifts.  No  charge  is  made 
even  to  a  wealthy  patient,  though  he  has  an  opportunity 
always  before  leaving  the  institution  to  make  a  contribution 
for  its  benefit.  Occasionally  a  wealthy  patient  will  con- 
tribute ten  to  a  hundred  times  a  fair  price  for  the  treat- 
ment he  has  received.  They  love  this  physician  for  his 
works  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  even  think  of  the  institu- 
tion itself  as  their  own.  They  are  proud  of  it.  I  talked 
with  different  people  in  various  sections  of  India  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  from  Madura,  who  knew  all  about  this  phy- 
sician and  his  hospital.  It  is  a  living  epistle  on  applied 
Christianity  and  practical  missionary  endeavor,  known  and 
read  of  by  all  intelligent  men  within  a  radius  of  hundreds 
of  miles  about  Madura — a  providential  combination  of 
Christian  charity  with  India  capital. 

The  Women's  Hospital  and  free  dispensary,  also  a  child 
of  the  American  Board,  is  located  across  the  way  from  the 
Van  Allen  Hospital.  It,  too,  is  doing  a  notably  charitable 
work  for  sick  and  otherwise  unfortunate  native  women. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  Wonders  Accomplished  by  Irrigation — Trichonopoly 
— Taking  Gods  Out  for  a  Walk — Child  Sculptors — A 
Fine-Tooth-Comb  Street  Scene — Bishop  Heber's  Monu- 
ment— A  Startling  Object  Lesson  in  Free  Trade — Eng- 
lish Tree  Planting — ^Turning  Corpses  Over  to  Vultures. 

As  we  pull  out  of  Madura  en  route  for  Madras,  we  cross 
a  broad  river  not  a  drop  of  whose  waters,  it  is  said,  ever 
reaches  the  ocean,  although  it  is  only  ninety  miles  away. 
It  is  robbed  of  its  birthright  by  sundry  irrigation  canals 
through  which  it  is  made  to  grow  the  crops  of  a  vast  area 
once  barren  and  worthless.  A  few  miles  further  on  we 
are  spinning  across  a  broad  expanse  of  plain,  now  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  I  saw  in  all  India.  Ten  years 
ago  the  government  could  scarcely  give  this  same  land 
away.  It  was  little  less  than  a  desert  waste.  Now  we 
find  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  acres  capable  of  grow- 
ing three  large  crops  a  year,  and  about  every  acre  of  it  is 
worth  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  rupees  ($350  to  $500). 
Along  the  northern  border  of  this  once  worthless  plain  is 
a  range  of  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  ran  a 
small  river  through  a  country  with  little  or  no  available 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  mountain  was  tun- 
neled at  great  expense  and  the  river  turned,  by  means  of  a 
dam,  to  the  opposite  side  of  this  range.  A  system  of  canals 
does  the  rest.  The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  never 
smiles  with  greater  luxuriance  than  does  this  former  plain 
of  the  desert.  We  rode  for  miles  through  rice  fields  in 
every  stage  of  advancement,  from  planting  to  harvesting 
the  crop.  Famines  in  this  district  are  probably  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  long  well  rope,  the  pulley  and  the  old 
leather  bucket  will  pass  into  memories,  for  now  they  flood 
the  land  from  the  canals. 
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Ninety  miles  out  brings  us  to  the  ancient  city  of  Tricho- 
nopoly,  a  place  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  population 
— an  old  and  characteristic  Hindu  town.  In  the  midst  of 
the  city  is  one  of  nature's  freaks.  A  great  rock  lifts  itself 
up  out  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  more  than  200  feet.  On 
its  summit  is  an  ancient  temple  to  Shiva— one  of  the  Hindu 
gods.  This  summit  is  reached  by  a  steep  flight  of  299 
stone  stepSy  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  celebrated 
Nandi  Bull,  which  is  covered  by  solid  silver  plate  and  is 
reputed  to  be  of  great  value. 

In^  1849  a  frightful  disaster  occurred  on  this  long  stair- 
way during  one  of  their  popular  festivals.  A  panic  arose 
and  in  the  crush  500  people  were  trampled  to  death  in  their 
effort  to  reach  the  bottom  of  these  steps.  But  that  which 
attracts  most  travelers  to  Trichinopoly  is  the  great  temple 
of  Sri  Rangam,  by  far  the  largest  in  India.  It  is  located 
on  beautiful  grounds  amid  large  old  tropical  trees.  The 
buildings  are  of  peculiar  construction.  Instead  of  increas- 
ing in  architectural  effects  and  beauty  as  one  works  toward 
the  center  of  the  great  pile,  the  exact  reverse  seems  to  be 
true.  The  main  walls  are  2,475  ^^^^  ^7  2,880  feet,  with 
several  highly  ornamental  arches  and  gateways.  Some  of 
these  gateways  are  nearly  50  feet  high,  and  the  arches, 
supported  by  vast  monoliths  beautifully  carved,  are  the 
chief  outer  decorations  of  this  temple.  Its  seven  gopuras 
— similar  to  pagodas— do  not  rise  to  the  imposing  height  of 
those  on  the  Madura  temple,  nor  is  the  stone  carving  so 
exquisite.  The  decorations  of  the  inner  portions  of  the 
temple  are  less  striking,  parts  of  which  seem  to  be  little 
more  than  residences  for  the  Brahmins  in  charge.  Around 
the  court  of  the  "Hall  of  a  thousand  pillars"  is  soihe  of  the 
most  ingenious  work  in  carving  I  ever  noted,  and  I  have 
seen  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  Egypt,  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  roof  of  this  court  is  supported  by  rows  of 
unique  pillars  representing  a  wild  beast  hunt.  Standing 
out  in  bold  relief  and  a  part  of  the  column  itself  (cut  from 
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one  and  the  same  stone),  is  an  excited,  rearing  horse  whose 
rider,  with  spear  in  hand,  is  intent  on  piercing  a  tiger's 
vitals.  And  this  is  not  all.  A  life-size  servant,  with  some 
implement  of  death,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  master. 
To  work  out  all  this  conception  of  an  exciting  contest  from 
a  single  stone  and  have  all  the  parts  quite  distinct  and 
nearly  or  quite  life-size,  must  have  required  many  years  of 
careful,  patient  toil  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor.  It  would 
seem  almost  impossible  to  work  out  all  the  delicate  de- 
tails in  granite  without  fracture,  but  most  of  these  pillars 
with  their  carvings  were  still  as  perfect  as  when  set  up 
two  hundred  years  ago.  To  me  these  were  altogether  "the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  temple.  Even  the  chamber  of 
the  gods  was  of  no  special  interest. 

Our  visit  was  a  day  or  two  preceding  one  of  their  great 
annual  festivals,  and  according  to  their  ancient  custom, 
they  were  taking  these  gods  "out  for  a  walk"  that  after- 
noon. Enthroned  on  a  somewhat  gaudy  chair,  made  fast 
to  a  platform,  these  images  were  being  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  "holy  men,"  and  this  they  called  "a  walk" 
for  the  god.  It  struck  me  that  the  carriers  were  doing 
the  "walking,"  for  it  was  a  fearfully  hot  afternoon.  How 
these  people  can  be  and  remain  for  centuries  so  ignorant 
as  to  receive  inspiration  from  such  images  as  I  saw,  not 
even  their  gods  could  explain.  To  me  it  was  as  silly  as 
worshiping  a  rag  baby,  and  yet  in  a  day  or  two  after  our 
visit  a  hundred  thousand  people  will  gather  within  these 
same  walls  and  many  will  receive  great  spiritual  unction 
from  these  so-called  deities. 

This  particular  temple  is  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  and  not 
remote  from  this  one  Is  another,  perhaps  half  as  large, 
dedicated  to  the  god  Shiva.  We  also  took  this  in.  It  was 
undergoing  general  repairs.  I  was  interested  in  noticing 
the  great  granite  blocks — cubes,  some  of  which  were  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  long.  There  were  hundreds  of  them,  and 
curiosity  prompted  my  inquiry  as  to  where  they  were  ob- 
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tained.  I  found  they  were  hauled  across  the  country 
twenty  miles  on  bullock  carts — a  three  days'  trip  for  every 
stone  We  can  at  least  learn  lessons  of  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  church  from  these  Hindus.  I  also  saw  another 
thing  of  interest.  While  there  were  many  older  men  at 
work  on  those  granite  cubes,  there  were  many  mere  boys, 
some  certainly  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  these  same 
"tots"  were  doing  carving  of  a  style  and  finish  I  would  not 
expect  to  find  in  the  foremost  shops  in  Chicago.  Among 
the  Hindus  I  am  told  it  is  the  rarest  exception  if  a  boy 
does  not  follow  the  trade  of  his  father.  Generation  after 
generation  of  the  same  family  are  stone  cutters,  or  carvers, 
or  shoemakers,  merchants  and  the  like.  It  is  born  in  the 
blood,  and  the  child  of  the  sculptor  has  his  little  set  of 
tools  from  babyhood,  and  he  is  quite  proficient  by  the  time 
he  is  eight  or  ten  years  old. 

Driving  leisurely  back  through  the  city  we  came  up  with 
a  wedding  party — two  mere  children  not  more  than  a  dozen 
to  fifteen  years  old.  They  were  occupying  the  back  seat 
in  a  double  carriage,  with  another  pair  of  children  on  the 
forward  seat;  probably  these  were  "best  man"  and  the 
bridesmaid.  The  carriage  was  passing  slowly  up  one  of 
the  principal  streets.  Just  in  advance  of  the  carriage  was 
a  "band"  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  pieces,  no  one  of  which 
looked  familiar  to  me,  but  the  noise  they  were  making 
would  shame  even  the  first  band  of  Tadpole  township. 
Behind  the  carriage,  walking  in  the  dusty,  dirty  street, 
were  the  two  families  and  immediate  friends,  twenty  to 
thirty  in  all.  It  was  a  happy  crowd,  for  every  tongue  was 
clattering.  We  saw  a  similar  wedding  party — with  "band" 
accompaniment — while  in  Madura. 

We  were  driving  very  slowly  and  enjoying  the  street  life 
of  Trichonopoly,  than  which  there  is  no  more  typical  old 
Hindu  city  in  India. 

The  next  thing  that  really  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
my  memory  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  Hindu  and  his  wife 
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sitting  on  the  front  steps  of  their  home,  which  came  out 
flush  to  the  sidewalk.  His  shocky  head,  with  its  wealth  of 
jet-black  hair,  was  peacefully  reposing  in  his  wife's  lap. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  search  of  something.  Her  fingers 
deftly  parted  his  locks  and  several  times  I  noticed  her 
thumb  nails  were  pressed  together  with  a  most  relentless 
determination.  Our  carriage  was  not  rubber-tired,  so  that 
my  imagination  had  to  supply  the  explosions  which  no 
doubt  could  have  been  heard  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  was  just  that  time  when  people  are  doing  the  last 
things  of  the  day.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  the 
passing  crowds.  Every  square  rod  showed  up  a  multi- 
tude of  colors,  either  in  things  for  sale  along  the  walks  or 
worn  by  the  people  as  turbans  on  the  heads,  or  "any  old 
thing"  hitched  on  in  "any  old  way"  that  would  cover  a 
part  of  the  person.  There  is  no  particular  style  among 
these  Hindus  as  to  how  any  one  thing  shall  be  worn.  I 
don't  think  in  a  day's  ride — aside  from  breech  cloths— one 
would  find  two  Hindus  attired  exactly  alike. 

We  wound  up  our  afternoon's  drive  in  the  English  settle- 
ment of  the  town,  and  it  is  really  a  beautiful  suburb.  There 
are  many  large  old  English  residences,  with  deep  front 
yards  and  handsome  grounds,  a  fine  club  house,  cricket 
grounds  and  tennis  courts,  all  with  a  general  air  of  luxury 
and  good  living.  And  last  of  all,  just  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting, we  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two  before  the 
stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  Bishop  Heber — ^who 
wrote  so  many  of  our  beautiful  Christian  hymns — died  in 
1826.  He  was  the  second  bishop  of  Calcutta  and  was 
drowned  while  bathing  in  a  private  bath — a  large,  open 
tank — in  the  building  now  used  as  the  Judges'  Court  of 
the  district  of  Trichonopoly. 

It  is  an  all  night's  ride  to  Madras  and  our  first  experi- 
ence in  an  India  sleeping  car.  There  was  no  "ladies'  car" 
on  the  train  that  night,  as  the  "Lord  Bishop  of  Madras" 
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had  paid  the  price  and  reserved  this  car  for  himself  and  his 
new  wife.  He  is  easily  fifty  odd  years  old  and  she  about 
twenty-three — too  young  and  timid  to  be  separated  from 
his  highness,  the  bishop.  One  of  the  gentlemen's  sections 
for  four  people  had  nobody  in  it,  so  Mrs.  C.  and  I  took  it 
with  the  chances  of  further  occupants.  We  had  our  beds 
made  and,  undressing  as  we  always  do  at  home,  went  to 
bed.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  there  being  no  vacan- 
cies outside  our  sleeper,  a  couple  of  English  hunters — 
sportsmen — came  into  our  car  with  all  their  hunting  para- 
phernalia, dead  birds,  etc.,  and  went  to  bed.  We  had  rather 
a  "poUy  time"  in  the  morning  getting  dressed,  but  we  lived 
through  it. 

Arriving  at  Madras,  I  made  for  the  only  decent-looking 
carriage  standing  in  front  of  the  station — in  fact  the  only 
one  in  which  I  thought  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  ride  to 
the  hotel.  The  driver  respectfully  declined  my  proposi- 
tion, but  I  insisted  and  began  getting  in,  when  a  policeman 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  advised  me  that  "this  car- 
riage is  reserved  for  my  Lord,  the  Bishop."  I  have  traveled 
with  men  before  who  were  pretty  much  "the  whole  thing," 
but  never  where  one  man  was  the  whole  train,  including 
the  carriage  stand  at  the  terminus. 

Every  India  traveler  tells  us :  "You  don't  want  to  spend 
any  time  at  Madras;  there's  nothing  to  see,"  and  so  we 
only  spent  the  day  in  this  capital  city.  It  is  a  city  of  nearly 
a  half  million  population — including  the  suburbs — and  has 
been  the  presidency  town  so  long  that  it  is  now  quite  a 
modern  English  city.  There  is  nothing  so  notable  about 
the  place  as  its  seashore  drive  of  four  or  five  miles.  This 
is  really  delightful,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
or  just  at  evening  time.  We  took  it  in  the  morning. 
Along  one  side  of  this  broad  avenue  are  ranged  various 
state,  court  and  governmental  buildings,  and  they  are  truly 
an  imposing  array  of  structures.  The  markets  and  bazaars 
were  interesting,  but  further  I  saw  nothing  to  enthuse  over. 
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India  being  an  English  possession  is  governed,  of  course, 
a  la  English-colonial  style.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly 
three  hundred  millions  and  its  tremendous  area  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  provinces  or  states,  of  which  Madras, 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  are  the  principal  capitals.  Each  has 
its  parliament  house  and  members  distributed  as  per  ratio 
of  population  and  who  are  chosen  by  a  limited  suffrage, 
while  an  English  governor  presides  over  each  of  these 
provinces,  very  much  after  the  style  of  our  own  state  gov- 
ernors. Lord  Curzon — viceroy  general — is  something  of  a 
czar  over  all.  He  has  far  more  authority  and  power  in 
India  than  King  Edward  in  the  British  Isles  or  Roosevelt 
in  the  United  States.  Were  his  position  a  Hfe  one,  and 
not  a  gift  from  the  crown,  he  could  not  afford  to  exchange 
places  with  the  Czar  of  Russia.  A  sop  in  the  shape  of  some 
show  of  authority  and  official  position  is  still  recognized 
in  the  former  nobility  of  the  land,  but  cuts  no  real  figure 
in  governmental  affairs.  The  Rajah  still  rides  his  elephant 
and  makes  himself  numerous  at  state  functions  and  puts 
on  many  other  airs.  But  the  people  don't  take  him  seri- 
ously. John  Bull,  Esq.,  is  really  the  whole  thing,  and  it  is 
well. 

I  want  to  "salt  down"  right  here  the  memory  of  my  first 
box  of  cigars  in  India.  I  stepped  into  a  Madras  cigar 
store  and  began  looking  over  the  stock.  The  proprietor 
evidently  sized  me  up  for  a  well-to-do  American.  I  could 
not  get  him  to  show  me  any  common  goods,  and  he  almost 
compelled  me  to  buy  a  box  of  the  brand  "King  Edward." 
There  were  fifty  in  the  box  and  each  was  completely  rolled 
in  tinfoil  to  prevent  them  from  being  affected  by  this  cli- 
mate. Moreover  each  cigar  bore  a  variegated  gold  band 
3n  which  was  King  Edward's  signature.  I  was  embar- 
rassed, for  I  was  sure  the  dealer  had  overestimated  me 
financially.  I  tried  to  back  off  and  get  out  of  his  store, 
but  he  knew  his  business  and  followed  me  up.  Summon- 
ing a  tone  of  some  indecision  I  ventured  to  inquire  the 
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price  of  this  fifty  box.  "Only  a  rupee  and  a  half,  sir,"  was 
the  reply — ^just  fifty  cents  of  our  money,  or  a  cent  apiece ! 
I  did  not  fall  over,  quite,  but  did  for  the  moment  offer 
myself  to  the  Democratic  party  on  the  tariff  question.  The 
tinfoil  wrapper  and  gold  band  could  not  have  been  put  on 
them  in  our  country  for  less  than  a  cent  apiece.  Where 
was  the  grower  and  manufacturer  to  come  in?  Then  I 
thought  of  the  sun-baked  walls  and  straw-thatched  hut  of 
the  farmer  who  grew  that  tobacco  and  who  could  not  pos- 
sibly sell  his  labor  for  more  than  ten  cents  a  day;  and  of 
that  other  young  fellow  without  hope  or  promise  of  any 
future  who  had  rolled  those  cigars,  earning  at  the  utmost 
ten  to  twelve  cents  per  day,  neither  with  the  commonest 
comforts  of  life  about  him.  Then  my  mind  flashed  across 
many  seas  to  the  thousands  of  comfortable  five  and  six- 
room  houses  of  American  workmen.  The  chasm  between 
the  working  men  of  India  and  America  appeared  measure- 
less! I  was  ashamed  for  my  temptation,  and  conscious 
that  the  eye  of  no  friend  was  upon  me  I  took  my  "crow" 
and  sneaked  back  into  the  Republican  party. 

In  reaching  Madras  we  had  crossed  southern  India  from 
west  to  east,  rising  a  little  to  the  north.  From  Madras, 
Bombay  lies  about  900  miles  to  the  northwest  on  the  oppo- 
site seashore. .  It  takes  us  two  nights  and  a  day  to  cover 
this  distance.  Almost  the  entire  day  ride  is  through  a 
semi-desert.  There  were  vast  areas  of  sandy,  gravelly 
plains,  with  here  and  there  a  dry  river  bed  that  looked  as  if 
it  might  have  gone  out  of  business  just  after  the  flood. 
Great  rocks,  sometimes  attaining  the  proportions  of  small 
mountains,  lifted  themselves  up  out  of  the  plam.  Many  of 
these  assumed  the  most  grotesque  shapes,  the  cap  rock 
often  taking  the  form  of  some  huge  animal,  a  monster  man 
or  giant  frog  sleeping  on  the  dizzy  height.  But  the  coun- 
try was  not  all  utterly  bad.  There  were  occasional  spots 
which  were  irrigated,  usually  by  the  ox,  rope  and  pulley 
system  from  deep  wells,  and  even  through  the  worst  of  the 
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country  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  grass.  We  noticed  many 
herds  of  small,  scrawny  cattle  and  any  number  of  goats 
of  all  shades  and  colors.  Sonfe  had  long  white  faces  and 
black  bodies.  Others  were  as  ringed,  streaked  and  striped 
as  Jacob's  cattle.  Through  this  great  barren  area  I  noticed 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  trees  which  had  plainly  been 
set  out  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  not  in  any 
regular  form,  but  probably  three  or  four  to  the  acre.  All 
seemed  to  be  the  same  tree  and  about  the  same  age,  and 
when  older  and  larger  will  produce  something  of  an  Eng- 
lish landscape.  I  think  this  whole  tree  project  is  an  Eng- 
lish one  to  improve  the  country  and  possibly  influence  a 
greater  rainfall.  The  country  itself  plainly  showed  that  at 
one  time  it  had  all  been  under  cultivation,  but  every  vestige 
of  the  timber  was  gone  and  the  country  worn  out  cen- 
turies ago.  Stations  of  any  size  or  importance  were  long 
distances  apart,  and  even  they  had  no  visible  means  of 
support.  I  think  a  better  country  surrounds  Bombay, 
which  we  approach  in  the  glow  of  a  most  beautiful  sun- 
rise, his  highness  peeking  over  the  rim  of  the  sea.  Like 
Madras,  the  business  end  of  Bombay  is  decidedly  European, 
a  great  English  center  of  India  commerce  and  influence. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and,  while  its 
state  buildings  are  not  so  strikingly  attractive  as  those  of 
Madras,  they  are  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  These  are 
mostly  located  on  one  side  of  a  broad,  beautiful  avenue 
facing  the  sea,  the  other  side  being  open,  save  the  many 
semi-tropical  plants  and  trees,  through  which  one  easily 
looks  out  on  the  bay.  It  is  a  dreamy,  ideal  location  where 
the  judge  or  legislative  official  would  hardly  be  tempted  to 
overwork  himself.  This  city,  with  its  adjoining  suburbs, 
is  said  to  be  the  second  largest  in  the  British  empire — ^fuUy 
850,000,  religiously  divided  about  as  follows :  550,000  Hin- 
dus, 150,000  Mohammedans,  50,000  Christians,  a  few  Bud- 
dhists, 25,000  Jains,  50,000  Parsees  and  5,000  Jews.  Such 
a  conglomerate  would  lie  on  Uncle  Sam's  stomach  many  a 
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year  before  assimilation  would  take  place,  but  here  they 
seem  to  dwell  together  with  no  disturbing  elements,  each 
respecting  the  common  law  quite  as  much  as  in  our  own 
large  cities.  There  are  but  100,000  Parsees  in  all  the  world 
and  half  of  them  live  in  Bombay.  They  are  Persians 
whose  ancestors  were  so  persecuted  by  the  Mohammedans 
in  their  mother  country  that  they  fled  to  India.  Outside 
of  European  and  a  few  American  residents  here,  these 
Parsees  are  by  far  the  brightest  and  most  intellectual  peo- 
ple of  the  city.  They  are  the  educated  merchants,  lawyers 
and  business  men  of  Bombay.  But  nothing  so  distin- 
guishes these  people  from  all  other  sects  so  much  as  their 
peculiar  method  of  disposing  of  their  dead.  The  Moham- 
medan buries  his,  the  Hindu  burn  theirs,  but  the  Parsees 
venerate  the  three  elements  of  fire,  water  and  earth  to  the 
point  of  worship  and  so  refuse  to  pollute  either  of  these 
elements  with  their  dead.  Years  ago  they  secured  a  most 
beautiful  location  on  one  of  the  commanding  hills  ad- 
joining the  city.  This  they  improved  as  a  garden  or  park, 
leaving  many  of  the  ancestral  trees  and  introducing  park 
effects  by  a  wealth  of  blooms,  semi-tropical  shrubs  and 
ornamental  trees.  It  is  as  beautiful  a  spot  as  a  landscape 
dreamer  ever  develops.  On  this  height  and  amid  this 
beautiful  environment  they  have  erected  five  "Silent 
Towers."  These  are  of  brick  fully  30  feet  high  and  that 
or  more  in  diameter.  The  structure  is  hollow,  with  spiral 
stairway  leading  to  the  roof,  which  is  a  series  of  grooves, 
all  sloping  to  a  central  "well  hole."  In  one  of  these  grooves 
the  dead  body— disrobed — is  laid  after  the  final  services 
in  a  little  chapel  in  this  miniature  park.  Up  to  this  point 
I  am  something  of  a  Parsee  myself,  but  here  he  loses  my 
sympathy.  Looking  down  from  the  tops  of  these  old 
cypress  trees  is  an  army  of  vultures  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  four 'bearded  and  **holy  men" — the  bearers — to  re- 
tire from  the  top  of  that  tower,  when  they  immediately 
swoop  down  on  the  corpse  and  within  thirty  minutes  there 
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is  scarcely  a  shred  of  flesh  left  on  the  bones.  The  skeleton 
is  left  to  bleach  and  dry  off  in  the  hot  sun,  after  which  these 
same  attendants,  with  tongs  in  their  gloved  h&nds,  pull 
the  remains  into  this  central  open  well  into  which  the  roof 
drains,  while  the  action  of  all  the  elements  together  soon 
decomposes  the  matter  which  is  carried  away  by  under- 
ground drains.  The  morning  we  visited  these  grounds 
some  of  the  nearby  treetops  were  alive  with  these  uncanny 
birds  dozing  in  the  morning  sun  while  awaiting  their  first 
meal  of  the  day.  The  death  rate  among  this  sect  assures 
to  these  vultures  an  average  of  three  to  four  bodies  daily. 
It  seems  a  strange  Providence,  indeed,  that  they  should 
be  the  only  creatures  in  all  India  that  are  never  threatened 
with  famine.  One  of  these  towers  is  used  exclusively  for 
suicides  and  another  is  the  private  property  of  a  wealthy 
Parsee  family,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  homes  of  the  rich, 
the  bungalows  of  the  wealthy  surround  these  "Towers  of 
Silence,"  notwithstanding  the  omnipresence  of  these  grew- 
some  scavengers  with  all  that  they  suggest 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Religious  Ceremonies — Hospitals  for  Animals — Ox-Busses 
— Work  of  the  Hume  Brothers — The  New  Civilization — 
Wonderful  Results  of  the  Great  Famine — High-Caste 
Hindu  Dinner — A  Distressing  Cross-Legged  Proposition 
— Transformations  for  the  Blind — Light  of  a  New  Day 
for  Hindu  Widows. 

The  Hindu  temples  of  northern  India  are  small  and  very 
insignificant  affairs  by  comparison  with  those  I  have  men- 
tioned at  Madura  and  Trichonopoly,  We  only  visited  one 
— the  principal  one — at  Bombay.  This  was  the  Walkesh- 
war.  We  had  for  companions  and  Hindu  linguists  that 
morning  Dr.  Hume,  son  of  Dr.  Edward  Hume,  of  the 
American  Board  Mission  of  Bombay,  and  Mrs.  Hume. 
They  are  fresh  from  the  colleges  of  New  England,  though 
he  was  born  and  grew  to  young  manhood  in  India.  He 
knew  all  the  "ins  and  outs"  and  how  to  get  us  best  re- 
sults from  such  a  visit  It  was  only  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  the  priest  was  already  doing  business. 
Throngs  were  passing  before  him  while  he  stamped  upon 
their  foreheads  their  sectarial  mark.  This  is  done  with  a 
stain  that  easily  washes  off  and  is  only  intended  for  the 
day.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  significance  of  the 
different  figures  applied,  but  they  were  evidently  intended 
for  the  different  grades  of  service  or  membership  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  popular  one  was  a  round,  red,  white 
or  yellow  spot  in  the  center  of  the  forehead,  about  the  size 
of  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece.  Others  were  much  more  strik- 
ing in  size,  looking  somewhat  like  a  large  capital  A,  inter- 
spersed with  dots.  There  were  not  a  few  who  had  more 
religion  than  they  could  express  on  their  foreheads,  the 
symbols  were  being  decorated  upon  the  bared  chest,  and 
these  are  worn  during  the  day  throughout  the  city,  no 
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matter  how  remote  from  the  temple  or  what  the  man's 
calling  may  be.    It  is  a  sort  of  hideous  decoration  suggest- 
ive of  "war  whoops'*  and  scalping  knives.    This  temple  is 
rather  a  series  of  buildings,  wanting  in  much  architectural 
pretension  and  facing  two  sides  of  a  large  open  tank  cov- 
ering the  area  of  a  couple  of  acres.    This  is  very  deep  and 
its  "holy  water"  is  retained  by  stone  walls  laid  in  cement. 
Several  stone  stairways  lead  down  to  the  pool  where  men 
and  women — but  not  together — were  bathing  and  drinking 
this  water  as  a  religious  ceremonial.    This  pool  is  more  or 
less  stagnant  and  was  as  green  that  morning  as  a  country 
frog  pond.    In  sundry  apartments  of  this  temple  we  come 
upon  some  enthroned  deity  before  which  the  sacred  bull 
was  always  kneeling.     One  or  two  of  these  deities  were 
shapeless  stones  and  the  sensible  reason  offered  was  that 
"this  god  was  without  form,"  but  all  their  goddesses  took 
the  form  of  woman.    Bells  hang  in  the  entresols  of  the  va- 
rious chapels,  and  these  are  rung  at  assembly  times  to  wake 
up  their  gods.    The  priests  and  the  "sacred  cows"  were 
everywhere  in  evidence;  of  the  two,  the  sacred  cow  has 
the  greater  "snap."     She  is  petted  and  fed  by  the  whole 
Hindu  population  and  she  is  as  fat  and  sleek  as  butter 
and  mingles  with  the  throng  like  an  enthusiastic  worship* 
per.    One  of  their  shrines  contains  a  greasy,  dirty  image 
known  and  worshiped  as  the  "god  that  cares  fdr  the  body." 
Those  who  worship  at  this  shrine  never  bathe  nor  cut  their 
hair.    I  saw  a  couple  of  individuals  in  this  presence  with 
long,  tangled  hair  hanging  down  over  the  shoulders  and 
whose  half-bared  bodies  actually  looked  as  if  they  were 
overgrown  with  a  dark,  grayish  moss.     In  the  midst  of 
this  temple  is  a  college  or  school  hall  where  perhaps  thirty 
boys,  all  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  are  being  edu- 
cated for  priests.    Each  one  was  reciting  his  Hindu  scrip- 
ture at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  even  then  I  don't  see  how 
he  could  hear  himself.     It  was  the  greatest  babel  I  ever 
heard  outside  of  a  woman's  business  meeting! 
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I  have  mentioned  a  religious  sect  known  as  the  Jains  and 
numbering  over  25,000  in  the  city  of  Bombay.  I  am  not 
fully  advised  as  to  all  their  beliefs,  but  in  the  main  these 
people  are  worshipers  of  life.  Their  religion  has  found 
expression  along  one  line  which  all  Christians  might  well 
approve.  They  not  only  kill  no  animal,  but  they  maintain 
within  the  city  large  hospital  grounds  and  buildings  for 
their  aged,  sick  or  unfortunate  ones.  This  is  a  most  novel 
and  interesting  institution.  We  found  from  three  to  four 
hundred  "patients"  of  about  every  species  Noah  brought 
out  of  the  Ark.  Some  were  mere  waifs — unfortunates — 
whom  charity  was  caring  for,  while  others  were  "pay  pa- 
tients" brought  in  by  merciful  owners.  They  have  build- 
ings and  enclosures  suitable  for  caring  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  in  every  condition.  Even  the  family  bird,  the  dog 
and  the  rooster  are  much  in  evidence.  The  homeless,  mang- 
iest cur  that  runs  the  street  finds  a  welcome  here  and  is 
thoughtfully  treated  by  the  veterinarian  in  charge.  Noth- 
ing quite  so  appealed  to  our  sympathy  that  afternoon  as  a 
house  dog  whose  leg  had  been  crushed  under  a  loaded  cart. 
He  was  crying  as  naturally  as  a  child.  Between  these 
spasms  of  grief  he  would  moan  piteously  for  the  little  at- 
tentions and  sympathy  of  his  home  friends.  At  the  even- 
ingtide  the  attendants  at  this  hospital  take  bowls  of  sugar 
and  visit  the  trees  about  the  premises  feeding  the  ants  at 
their  roots,  and  when  the  foreign  visitor  takes  his  leave  he 
has  an  opportunity  at  the  gate  to  show,  in  silver,  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  this  strange  sect  is  doing  for  unfortu- 
nate animals. 

Bombay  has  practically  nothing  of  interest  in  the  way  of 
museums.  It  has  one  park — the  Victoria — ^whose  greatest 
attraction  is  a  liberal  collection  of  the  animals  of  India,  but 
one  is  so  pestered  by  monkeys  feeling  in  one's  pockets  for 
peanuts,  or  the  importunities  of  the  elephant  man  to  ride 
one  of  his  great  beasts  about  the  park,  that  our  visit  was 
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a  hurried  one,  leaving  no  impressions  worthy  of  a  mention 
here. 

The  vehicles  one  meets  on  the  streets  of  this  great  city 
are  just  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  way  out  in  the 
country.  In  riding  a  couple  of  miles  you  are  quite  likely  to 
pass  a  hundred  ox-carts  with  tongue,  platform  and  two 
wheels.  All  draying  is  done  with  these  carts.  But  these 
are  liberally  mixed  up  with  what  are  called  "bandies" — the 
same  kind  of  a  cart,  except  it  has  a  bamboo  roof  which  pro- 
jects out,  both  front  and  rear,  like  the  "poke  bonnets"  of 
our  grandmother's  day.  Staves  are  thickly  studded  along 
the  cart  platform,  through  and  over  which  splints  of  bam- 
boo are  braided  in  a  manner  to  thoroughly  turn  the  rain. 
These  coverings  last  fully  or  quite  the  lifetime  of  the  ve- 
hicle. The  tops  are  the  shape  of  the  Pennsylvania  covered 
wagon — "prairie  schooners*' — of  our  boyhood.  But  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Here  comes  a  smart  little  yoke  of  cattle  on 
a  fast  trot.  The  outfit  is  one  of  hundreds  that  constitute 
a  bus  line  operating  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  a  two- 
wheel  cart  with  springs  and  a  square  top  like  those  of  our 
first  family  carriages.  They  hold  from  four  to  a  half  dozen 
people  and  they  are  no  mean  competitors  of  the  city  street 
railways.  I  did  not  learn  the  fares  charged,  but  I  presume 
they  are  little  if  any  more  than  those  of  the  street  car. 
They  get  you  there  about  as  quick,  besides  they  run  to 
many  sections  not  reached  by  street  car  lines.  The  Asiatic 
ox  is  small,  trim,  compactly  built  and  is  a  roadster  among 
oxen  "from  way  back."  Of  course  there  are  also  many 
kinds  of  cabs  drawn  by  horses  for  those  who  have  the  price, 
but  the  ox-bus  is  the  average  Hindu's  "coach  and  four." 

The  first  attempt  to  plant  American  Board  Missions  any- 
where ijn  the  so-called  heathen  world  was  in  this  city,  some- 
thing over  90  years  ago.  I  am  not  going  to  weary  the 
reader  with  a  resume  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
here,  but.  I  do  want  to  speak  of  the  work  of  two  brothers, 
E.  S.  and  Robert  A.  Hume,  both  now  in  the  sixties  and 
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whose  father  was  a  missionary  in  this  same  land  before 
them.  They  are  of  New  England  stock  and  New  England 
education.  Taking  up  the  work  where  their  father  and 
mother  had  laid  it  down  it  greatly  prospered  and  widened 
under  the  vigor  and  push  of  these  younger  men.  About 
this  time,  as  some  will  remember,  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalism was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  new  theology,  viz., 
"Would  God  give  the  heathen  who  have  no  opportunity  in 
this  life  to  learn  of  Christ  an  opportunity  to  accept  the 
Savior  of  men  in  a  future  life?"  The  older  of  theae  broth- 
ers— Robert  A.  Hume — was  back  in  New  England  enjoying 
the  periodical  furlough  given  all  American  Board  workers 
when  this  question  was  absorbing  the  attention  of  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  theological  seminaries.  It  appealed 
to  Dr.  Hume  with  no  ordinary  interest  after  his  many 
years  of  work  for  and  interest  in  a  nation  of  more  than  250 
millions  of  Hindus,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  knew  nothing 
of  the  Savior  of  men.  Dr.  Hume  was  drawn  somewhat 
into  this  controversy.  He  hoped  from  his  inmost  heart 
that  this  doctrine  might  be  the  correct  one,  yet  he  would 
not  say  that  he  fully  believed  it,  and  he  could  not  say  that 
he  disbelieved  it.  Such  was  the  conservatism  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  management  at  that  time  that  Dr.  Hume's 
views,  or  rather  his  want  of  positive  belief  in  the  negative 
of  this  new  doctrine,  made  him  an  unsafe  representative  of 
the  Board  and  ho  was  held  up  in  New  England  for  two 
years  while  his  work  in  India  was  languishing  from  his  ab- 
sence. Knowing  of  Dr.  Hume's  great  work  and  usefulness 
as  a  missionary,  public  sentiment  at  home  helped  to  hasten 
his  return.  Then,  as  now,  his  mission  and  center  of  Chris- 
tian work  was  at  Ahmednagar — 150  miles  east  of  Bombay 
— a  city  of  some  35,000  people.  This  brother  happened  to 
be  visiting  friends  in  Bombay  while  we  were  there  and  we 
were  greatly  favored  with  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with 
him — a  ten  o'clock  morning  meal  in  this  country.  Already 
knowing  something  of  this  man's  contest  at  home  and  of 
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his  great  usefulness  abroad,  it  was  a  great  joy  and  pleasure 
to  sit  with  him  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  hear  from  his 
own  lips  of  his  life  work.  Aside  from  the  usual  results  of 
a  successfful  missionary  life  as  expressed  in  churches  with 
large  membership,  theological  and  secular  schools  of  a  high 
order  and  of  large  patronage,  industrial  schools  where  the 
young  men  and  women  are  taught  that  labor  is  honorable, 
while  they  are  learning  some  useful  trade  that  commands 
a  wage  way  above  that  of  the  average  Hindu  workers,  the 
center  of  a  dozen  or  more  societies  whose  object  is  Chris- 
tian culture  and  education  and  whose  membership  is  nearly 
or  quite  a  thousand  young  people — in  addition  to  bringing 
about  all  these  uplifting  forces,  this  man  has  become  so 
widely  known  and  so  thoroughly  trusted  that  he  is  little 
less  than  the  administrator  of  the  larger  public  affairs  of 
the  district.  During  the  great  famine  of  1899-1900,  Dr. 
Hume  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  which  distrib- 
uted nearly  a  million-dollar  fund — mostly  from  Christian 
America — in  small  amounts  among  the  three-quarter  mil- 
lion sufferers  in  the  Ahmednagar  district.  Even  the  local 
English  government  frequently  asks  this  man's  co-opera- 
tion in  matters  of  a  public  nature,  while  he  is  harassed,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  his  peace  of  mind  and  his  real  life 
work,  to  become  administrator  of  many  local  trusts. 

In  justice  to  the  Doctor  I  want  to  say  that  much  of  this 
information  came  to  me  through  others,  nor  must  I  forget 
to  state  that  this  man's  great  heart  of  love  devised  ways 
and  means  and  put  in  operation  plans  under  which  there 
are  being  cared  for  to-day  nine  hundred  orphaned  children 
from  that  awful  famine — children,  most  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed by  families  or  in  industries  of  the  city,  and  who  are 
receiving  secular  and  Christian  teaching  through  a  band 
of  organized  Christian  workers.  It  almost  makes  one  shud- 
der when  he  reflects  how  nearly  the  beneficent  fruits  of 
this  man's  life  came  to  being  a  loss  to  India. 

The  brother.  Dr.  Edward  S.  Hume — if  not  the  founder — 
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in  a  large  sense  has  developed  a  similar  work  here  in  Bom- 
bay. We  did  not  meet  him,  as  just  at  present  he  is  on  fur- 
lough in  the  United  States,  but  the  prosperous  churches 
and  schools  are  here  to  show  for  themselves.  With  these — 
as  at  Ahmednagar — ^there  are  a  large  number  of  helpful 
societies  along  church  work  and  educational  lines. 

I  notice  one  innovation  here  on  Oriental  social  customs 
which  I  am  glad  to  see,  viz.,  a  co-educational  high  school 
for  young  men  and  women.  Their  dormitories  are  some 
little  distance  apart,  but  they  have  one  common  high  school 
building  and  class  rooms.  I  think  it  is  the  first  school  of 
the  kind  in  all  the  Orient,  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  the  students  are  famine  orphans  who,  of 
course,  have  no  parents  whose  lifelong  prejudice  against 
the  mingling  of  the  sexes  has  to  be  overcome.  It  will  be 
of  interest  in  the  future  to  watch  life's  results  among  this 
class  of  educated  Hindus,  wholly  freed  in  early  life  from 
the  home  influences  of  a  Hindu  association.  They  have  an- 
other large  school  for  famine  orphaned  boys  alone.  This 
building  is  given  rent  free  by  an  educated  and  wealthy 
Parsee,  through  the  influence  of  these  two  Hume  brothers, 
and  not  only  the  use  of  the  building,  but  several  times  a 
year  they  receive  substantial  gifts  in  money  from  this 
man  in  support  of  their  work.  It  is  said  of  the  Parsees  that 
Christians  stand  higher  in  their  estimation  than  any  other 
people  in  India,  their  sect  only  excepted. 

In  the  schools  under  the  management  of  these  two  broth- 
ers there  are  more  than  a  thousand  of  these  "famine  or- 
phans" being  educated,  clothed  and  fed,  free  of  cost,  to 
these  unfortunate  ones  or  their  relatives.  The  wants  of 
these  Hindu  people  are  so  simple  and  inexpensive  that 
thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars  clothes  and  feeds  one  while  in 
school  for  a  whole  year.  Hundreds  of  philanthropic  people 
— mostly  New  Englanders — are  furnishing  the  support  of 
one  or  more  of  these  orphan  students,  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  regularly  hearing  from  the  student  whose  support 
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they  are  furnishing — a  noble  work,  my  brother  or  sister! 
In  our  little  visits  among  the  Mission  friends  we  chanced 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  Hindu  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Karmarkar.  He  is  a  D.  D.  and  she  is 
an  M.  D.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  she  of  a  Philadelphia  Medical  college, 
with  a  post-graduate  course  at  Chicago.  He  is  a  talented 
and  very  useful  man  in  connection  with  the  American 
Board  work  in  this  city  as  an  organizer  and  supervisor  of 
native  Christian  workers.  She  is  a  practicing  physician 
and  conducts  two  dispensaries  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Both  are  highly  educated  and  very  efficient  in  their  par- 
ticular lines  of  mission  work.  The  Doctor  and  his  wife 
invited  us  with  a  few  other  Americans  to  an  "Indian  din- 
ner" at  his  home.  We  accepted  for  we  wanted  to  learn 
the  manners  and  table  customs  of  a  high  caste  Brahman — 
the  class  from  which  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  came.  The 
dinner  was  at  seven  and  was  to  be  truly  Hindu  in  all  its 
appointments.  When  we  passed  to  the  dining  room  we 
found  no  chairs,  table,  dishes,  or  even  knives  and  forks. 
In  fact  the  table  was  "set"  on  the  floor.  A  napkin  and  a 
square  of  banana  leaf  of  about  the  area  of  a  plate,  were  all 
that  designated  the  sittings  at  this  novel  feast.  All  stand- 
ing while  a  blessing  was  invoked  we  were  then  invited  to 
sit  down — on  the  floor.  To  add  to  my  embarrassment  I 
found  myself  sitting  on  my  feet  crossed  beside  our  hostess 
who  I  had  no  doubt  expected  me  to  be  fairly  entertaining, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  a  most  uncomfortable  position, 
only  heightened  my  embarrassment.  It  took  several  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  think  who  I  was.  My  feet  and  ankles 
were  in  such  agony  that  my  brain  refused  to  disgorge  any- 
thing more  brilliant  than  some  remark  about  the  weather  I 
The  hostess,  seeing  my  discomfort,  made  me  "shift,"  which 
I  gladly  did,  though  my  position  was  far  from  the  regula- 
tion "Hindu  sit."  Those  who  served  were  in  Brahman 
costume  and  by  this  time  the  courses  began  coming  round 
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but  with  neither  knife,  fork  nor.  spoon  to  help  one's  self. 
It  became  more  interesting  as  my  embarrassment  passed 
off.  A  portion  of  each  course  was  taken  off  with  the  fin- 
gers and  deposited  on  the  banana  leaf  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, and  from  this  the  food  was  also  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  with  one's  fingers.  I  got  along  comfortably  well 
with  the  breads,  courses  of  meats  and  vegetables,  but  when 
it  came  to  rice  and  curry — ^the  latter  about  the  consistency 
of  gravy — I  realized  I  was  up  against  a  pretty  serious 
proposition.  I  tried  to  meet  it  about  as  I  saw  others  doing 
it,  but  it  was  a  pronounced  failure.  My  fingers  looked  like 
those  of  a  kid  who  had  been  trying  "to  work"  underdone 
taffy.  My  humiliation  was  complete  when  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  drawing  my  fingers,  one  at  a  time,  through 
my  mouth  to  wipe  them  off,  and  the  dessert  was  equally 
embarrassing  to  "feed."  At  the  close  of  hostilities  a  large 
brass  dish  containing  water  was  passed  along  the  line 
when  everybody  washed  up  and  wiped  off  with  his  napkin. 
The  table  decorations  were  a  series  of  geometrical  figures 
running  around  the  space  of  a  long  table,  on  the  clean  floor 
matting.  These  effects  were  brought  out  by  the  use  of 
various  colored  seeds  and  were  decidedly  ornamental.  I 
had  been  in  the  awkward  position  before  referred  to  for 
fully  an  hour  and  when  dinner  was  over  two  men  "histed" 
me  up  and  steadied  me  for  a  few  moments  till  I  could  stand 
alone.  I  never  shall  consent  to  dine  a  la  Hindu  again.  To 
be  entirely  fair  toward  this  dinner  I  want  to  say  that  every- 
thing was  palatable  and  nicely  cooked  and  our  hostess, 
and  two  or  three  others  of  Hindu  birth  who  were  guests, 
partook  of  this  meal  and  scarcely  soiled  their  fingers.  Un- 
leavened bread  in  thin  layers  was  freely  served  and  it  was 
just  tenacious  enough,  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced,  to 
be  bent  or  rolled  up  at  the  sides  and  used  something  like 
a  spoon  in  getting  the  food  into  the  mouth,  but  this  method 
was  "out  of  sight"  to  the  rest  of  us — hence  their  smiles  and 
our  embarrassment. 
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I  have  no  doubt  friends  often  wonder  how  tourists,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home,  manage  to  pass  their  Sundays 
with  some  satisfaction.  Let  me  give  you  our  Sunday's 
program  at  Bombay.  At  ii  o'clock  we  drove  to  Dr.  Kar- 
markar's  Sunday  school,  held  in  High  School  Hall. 
Except  in  the  language  I  saw  little  at  variance  with  our 
own  home  methods  of  conducting  Sabbath  schools.  The 
closing  exercises  were  probably  made  somewhat  more  in- 
teresting by  the  brief  addresses  of  visitors,  among  them 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Hume.  Then  we  drove  to  the  Sabbath 
school  for  the  blind,  whose  exercises  had  been  postponed 
for  an  hour  in  anticipation  of  several  visitors  who  were  to 
be  present.  This  institution,  while  not  exactly  a  child  of 
the  American  Board,  is  really  an  outgrowth  of  the  mission. 
Its  head  and  manager,  Miss  Millard,  of  Milwaukee,  is  paid 
by  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior  (U.  S.  A.),  but  oth- 
erwise it  relies  wholly  upon  local  charity  and  the  gifts  of 
benevolent  people  in  the  United  States  who  know  of  its 
needs.  Here  were  about  fifty  waifs,  blind  boys  and  girls 
who  had  been  picked  up  around  the  city  and  suburbs. 
They  are  all  taught  in  English.  On  our  arrival  they  re- 
ceived us  standing,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  and 
then  began  singing.  Their  first  song  was,  "There  is  sun- 
shine in  my  soul  to-day."  It  was  sweetly  sung  and  I  think 
in  a  moment's  time  the  eyes  of  every  visitor  were  suffused 
with  tears.  They  sang  with  their  faces  slightly  uplifted 
toward  heaven,  sang  with  the  spirit  and  zest  of  one  con- 
scious of  that  great  blessing,  but  as  we  looked  into  those 
blank,  sightless  eyes  we  could  not  keep  back  the  question, 
whence  this  sunshine?  Where  does  it  come  from  to  such 
unfortunates  as  these?  It  was  partly  explained  later  when 
we  learned  that  these  children  a  few  months  or  years  be- 
fore were  scarcely  less  than  little  naked  animals  on  the 
streets,  every  one  of  whom,  but  for  this  mission,  would 
have  been  the  tool  of  some  conscienceless  beggar  on  the 
street  to-day,  half  starved  and  in  ra^s.    But  here  they  were 
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clothed  in  plain  but  neat  uniforms,  plenty  to  eat  and  every- 
thing clean  and  sweet  about  them.  More,  they  were  being 
educated  and  the  older  ones  learning  trades  in  basket  work 
and  the  like.  The  Sunday  school  exercises  were  in  Eng- 
lish, and  many  of  them  read  from  their  raised  letter  Bibles 
with  perfect  ease  and  facility.  Can  anyone  imagine  a 
sweeter,  ndbler  charity  than  doing  for  these  sightless  and 
helpless  little  ones? 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  of  the  "Famine  Orphan"  boys'  school.  This  of 
course  was  conducted  in  their  Hindu  language.  The  sec- 
retary's report  showed  213  present.  Their  leader  was  per- 
haps twenty  years  old,  but  he  talked  and  prayed  with  the 
ease  of  a  veteran  church  worker.  Several  lads  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  old  gave  talks  from  the  old  Bible.  Leaving 
out  the  name  they  would  recite  the  deeds  or  otherwise  em- 
phasize the  character  of  some  Old  Testament  hero,  and 
when  they  sat  down  other  members  would  name  or  try  to 
name  the  one  who  had  been  the  subject  of  the  brief  talk, 
thus  stimulating  the  study  and  reading  of  the  whole  Bible. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  service  the  visiting  missionaries 
and  foreign  visitors,  seated  on  the  platform,  rose  one  at  a 
time  and  were  introduced  to  this  audience,  most  of  whom 
made  some  remarks.  But  the  thing  that  touched  all  hearts 
was  at  the  close  when  a  boy  not  more  than  twelve  years 
old,  standing  in  the  presence  of  more  than  two  hundred 
of  his  comrades  and  all  these  missionaries  and  visitors, 
offered  a  simple  but  eloquent  little  prayer,  asking  God  to 
preserve,  prosper  and  bless  their  Missionary — Edward  S. 
Hume — (now  in  America)  and  to  "return  him  again  to  our 
(their)  land."  It  was  vacation  time  and  there  were  but  few 
more  than  half  their  members  present.  Many  of  our  own 
Endeavor  Societies  at  home  could  get  valuable  pointers 
from  this  one  in  conducting  their  exercises,  and  perhaps  in 
other  affairs.  ^ 

In  the  evening  we  attended  the  English  services  of  the 
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First  Congregational  (Hindu)  church.  Instead  of  the  reg- 
ular sermon  we  had  a  lecture  by  a  learned  Hindu  barrister 
of  the  city,  a  former  graduate  of  our  Mission  College  in 
Jaffna,  Ceylon.  His  subject  was,  "The  Triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  it  was  handled  in  a  most  scholarly  manner; 
and  herein,  to  my  mind,  lies  the  hope  of  all  missions,  viz: 
The  conversion  and  education  of  strong  native  men  who 
shall  lead  their  people  up  and  out  of  their  present  darkness. 
The  most  unique  outgrowth  of  this  Bombay  Mission  is 
the  Widows'  Home.  This  we  visited  the  next  day,  not 
caring  to  add  it  to  our  already  overflowing  Sabbath.  It  is 
a  home  and  refuge  for  that  much  abused  and  maltreated 
individual — the  Hindu  widow.  When  the  husband  dies  it 
is  interpreted  in  some  strange  way  as  reflecting  upon  the 
wife,  and  the  poor  creature  is  more  or  less  held  responsible 
for  his  death  by  her  neglect  or  otherwise.  From  the  day 
of  her  widowhood  she  becomes  to  her  mother-in-law  the 
slave  of  all  slaves.  She  is  kept  at  the  most  menial  service, 
while  task  upon  task  is  laid  upon  her,  and  she  can  never  re- 
marry. To  do  something  even  in  a  small  way  for  these 
much  abused  women  is  the  object  of  this  home.  Those  who 
have  the  courage  to  break  away  from  the  old  relations  and 
ask  admission  to  this  home  are  received.  And  while  they 
partially  pay  their  own  way — perhaps  some  after  a  time 
wholly  do  so — they  all  are  under  daily  instructions,  religious 
and  secular.  They  are  taught  in  the  arts  of  housekeeping, 
plain  sewing,  embroidery  and  the  like,  and  so  become  fitted 
to  take  positions  as  housekeepers  in  Christian  families  or 
make  their  own  way  with  the  needle.  After  a  time  many 
of  them  do  beautiful  work  which  finds  ready  sale  to  vis- 
itors, and  better  still  all  become  Christians,  and  not  infre- 
quently one  lapses  into  matrimony  with  some  Hindu  bache- 
lor or  widower  of  Christian  proclivities  who  knows  about 
the  training  these  women  receive  at  the  "Home."  One  of 
the  managers  told  me  of  a  widower  who  had  come  150  to 
200  miles  to  look  over  the  !'stock  on  hand."    There  were 
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about  forty  when  we  were  there.  One  of  whom  I  took  to 
be  not  over  a  dozen  years  old  from  her  size,  I  found  was 
past  twenty  and  had  been  the  mother  of  two  children  be- 
fore she  was  fifteen.  This  institution  is  run  by  two  sisters 
from  the  United  States,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Abbott,  is 
wholly  supported  by  the  Plymouth  Congregational  church 
of  Minneapolis.  Her  life  is  one  of  isolation,  but  her  work 
seems  to  be  the  call  of  the  Master.  I  am  ready  to  exchange 
crowns  with  her  right  now  and  take  the  chances. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

A  Novel  Landscape  Decoration — Delhi  the  Ancient — Mau- 
soleums and  Temples — The  Peacock  Throne — Kutb 
Minar — Rare  Iron  Pillar — Our  Guide  and  His  Graceless 
Son — A  Poem  in  Marble. 

Delhi  lies  890  miles  to  the  north  and  somewhat  east  of 
Bombay.  It  is  two  nights  and  a  day's  ride  by  train.  A 
night's  ride  out  brought  us  into  the  land  of  the  festive 
monkeys,  where  they  gambol  playfully  at  their  own  sweet 
will.  We  were  entertained  all  the  morning  watching  them 
from  our  car  windows.  The  train  would  stir  up  a  half 
dozen  or  more  every  few  minutes.  Feigning  to  be  fright- 
ened they  would  scamper  for  places  of  safety,  often  spring- 
ing over  the  backs  of  each  other  in  the  most  ludicrous  and 
grotesque  fashion,  but  in  the  main  they  made  for  tree  tops 
which  they  usually  reached  in  about  two  jumps,  and  then 
would  strike  an  attitude  of  looking  wonderfully  wise  and 
indifferent  to  all  mundane  things.  Through  all  this  section 
of  the  country  they  live  and  rear  their  families,  subsisting 
mostly  upon  nuts  and  perhaps  some  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables grown  by  the  natives.  But  woe  to  that  hunter  or 
soldier  who  shoots  one.  I  don't  know  as  these  people  ex- 
actly worship  the  monkey,  but  he  is  venerated  to  that 
extent  that  they  tolerate  no  "monkeying"  with  this  animal. 
Wantonly  harm  him  and  there  would  be  a  mob  in  thirty 
minutes — so  I  am  told.  They  were  the  most  picturesque 
feature  of  the  country  as  a  landscape  decoration. 

The  country  is  somewhat  better  than  that  we  passed 
through  by  day  between  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  yet  very 
much  of  it  was  next  to  worthless  for  lack  of  irrigation 
facilities.  The  deeper  the  well  has  to  be  the  smaller  the 
profits  of  cultivation.    One  who  has  to  draw  his  water  with 
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oxen  and  pulley  from  a  300  foot  well  finds  no  returns  in  ^ 
farming  such   lands.     The  further  north  we  worked  the 
more  I  noted  the  prevalence  of  small  grain,  flax  for  its  oil 
seed,  castor  bean,  etc. 

At  eight  o'clock  of  the  second  morning  we  pull  into  the 
old  city  of  Delhi.  If  all  its  history  had  been  written  and 
handed  down  it  would  make  quite  a  library  pf  itself.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  thousand  years  there  have  been  eight  dif- 
ferent cities  upon  its  present  site,  or  immediately  adjoining, 
not  always  bearing  the  name  of  Delhi,  though  it  did  bear 
that  name  2,000  years  ago.  There  is  little  written  history 
of  the  city  back  of  1193  A.  D.  Indeed  the  present  Delhi 
only  dates  back  to  1638,  the  seven  former  cities  having  each 
been  destroyed  in  turn  by  invading  armies.  The  Delhi  of 
greatest  population  and  importance  was  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  following  the  successful  conquest  of  the  Moham- 
medans, when  it  became  and  remained  for  centuries  the 
capital  city  of  the  "Great  Mogul  Empire."  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  remains  of  forts,  tombs  and  mosques  dis- 
tributed over  an  area  three  times  the  size  of  the  present 
city.  It  is  these  ruins,  in  part,  which  draw  the  visitor  to 
the  far  north  in  India.  As  you  visit  these  widely  separated 
expressions  of  a  bygone  age  and  architecture,  you  have  to 
keep  in  mind  constantly  the  once  greater  Delhi  to  realize 
that  these  structures  ever  stood  within  city  limits.  It  was 
a  constant  effort  to  overcome  the  conviction  that  these  had 
not  always  stood  amid  the  irrigation  wells  and  waving 
fields  of  this  plain.  Whoever  these  people  were,  or  what- 
ever else  they  were,  the  best  established  fact  is  that  they 
were  builders  of  a  very  high  order,  following  lines  of  archi- 
tecture which  could  not  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
a  low  caste  of  civilization.  They  honored  their  dead  as  few 
communities  of  this  world  have  done.  This  found  expres- 
sion in  monuments  and  mausoleums  whose  exteriors  are 
polished  marbles,  supported  by  masonry  on  which  the  cen- 
turies have  scarcely  left  their  mark,  while  the  architecture 
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is  more  ornate  than  anything  seen  in  Egypt,  and  I  can  al- 
most safely  include  Greece  and  Rome.  Some  of  the  Mauso- 
leums are  large  structures  and  palatial  in  their  plans  and 
appointments. 

They  were  also  temple  builders.  The  earlier  ones,  now 
fallen  into  more  or  less  a  state  of  decay,  only  give  hints 
of  architectural  style  and  finish,  while  the  same  is  true  of 
the  great  forts  they  constructed  for  the  protection  of  the 
city;  but  the  mosques  they  built  during  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries  are  still  in  daily  use,  and  in  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. These  include  nearly  or  quite  a  half  dozen,  some  of 
which  are  mammoth  in  size  and  construction.  Jumna  Mus- 
jid  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  mosques  in  the  world, 
adorned  with  noble  minarets,  while  the  whole  exterior  is 
designed  to  compass  pleasing  effects,  but  its  interior  lacks 
much  of  being  the  finest  we  have  seen. 

Among  the  Delhi  Mosques  "The  Pearl"  is  pre-eminently 
the  gem,  architecturally  and  otherwise.  Its  exterior  is  of 
white  marble,  while  its  interior  is  of  the  same  material, 
delicately  decorated  in  low  reliefs.  This  mosque  stands 
within  the  fort  and  is  really  a  section  of  the  palace — the 
palace  which  Shah  Jehan  built.  This  Emperor,  by  far, 
leads  all  others  of  the  "Mogul"  age  in  the  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  his  structures.  I  have  just  mentioned  the 
"gem"  of  a  mosque  he  built  for  his  court,  but  adjoining 
this  stands  a  greater  gem;  indeed,  before  it  was  in  part 
despoiled,  following  the  capture  of  the  city  in  1739,  its 
equal  in  splendor — ^with  a  single  exception — had  never 
stood  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  shape  of  a  royal  palace. 
Austin  Bordeau  was  his  architect.  He  was  a  brilliant 
Frenchman  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  Shah 
Jehan  after  successfully  defrauding  many  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  with  so-called  "gems  of  great  value,"  but  really  of 
no  value  at  all.  Up  to  this  time,  in  all  our  travels,  we  had 
never  stood  in  the  presence  of  such  artistic  work  in  marbles 
and  precious  stones.    The  decorations  in  great  halls  and 
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chambers  looked  as  if  they  might  have  come  from  the  hand 
of  a  high  class  jeweler.  The  inlaid  work,  some  of  which 
had  not  been  carried  away,  was  superb,  priceless,  the  mar- 
bles being  brilliant  with  precious  stones. 

In  the  Emperor's  "Private  Hall  of  Audience"  and  in 
some  of  the  reception  rooms  there  was  lattice  and  screen 
work  wrought  out  of  marble  with  mesh  so  delicate  and 
finely  polished  that  one  is  amazed  to  know  how  human 
hands  turned  out  this  work  without  fracture.  One  could 
imagine  a  small  bit  of  it  worked  out  by  some  artist  in 
gems,  but  here  were  whole  panels  of  it  in  beautiful  white 
marble  without  stain  or  discoloration,  while  the  borders 
were  or  had  been  inlaid  in  patterns  of  scroll  vine,  fruits  or 
animals,  with  brilliant  stones.  In  this  "Hall  of  Audience" 
had  stood,  at  one  time,  the  generally  acknowledged  "most 
beautiful  thing  in  all  the  world,"  viz.,  the  Peacock  Throne 
of  India.  This  was  also  the  conception  of  Bordeau.  The 
marble  base  with  tracings  of  its  inlaid  work  is  all  that  re- 
mains. The  throne  itself  was  carried  oflF  by  the  Conqueror, 
Nadir,  Shah  of  Persia,  in  1739.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Teheran.  This  throne  was  so  called  from 
its  having  the  figure  of  two  peacocks  standing  behind  it, 
"their  tails  being  expanded,  and  the  whole  so  inlaid  with 
sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls  and  other  precious 
stones  of  appropriate  colors,  as  to  represent  a  live  peacock. 
The  throne  itself*  was  six  feet  high,  by  four  feet  broad.  It 
stood  on  six  massive  feet,  which,  with  the  body,  were  of 
solid  gold,  inlaid  with  rubies,  emeralds  and  diamonds.  It 
was  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  gold,  supported  by  twelve 
pillars,  all  richry  emblazoned  with  costly  gems,  and  a  fringe 
of  pearls  ornamented  the  borders  of  the  canopy.  Between 
the  two  peacocks  stood  the  figure  of  a  parrot  of  ordinary 
size,  carved  out  of  a  single  emerald.  On  either  side  of  the 
throne  stood  an  umbi'ella  made  of  crimson  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  pearls.  The  handles  were 
eight  feet  high,  of  solid  gold  and  studded  with  diamonds/' 
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This  gem  probably  of  the  whole  world,  together  with  sev- 
enty million  pounds  sterling  of  gold  and  silver,  were  car- 
ried away  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  this  Persian  host 
The  plunder  included  one  of  the  noted  diamonds  of  the 
world. 

Pages  more  could  be  written  of  the  wonderful  workman- 
ship of  this  palace,  but  I  only  give  foom  for  the  famous 
Persian  lines  written  over  one  of  its  beautiful  arches : 

"If  on  earth  be  an  Eden  of  bliss, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this,  none  but  this." 

I  have  been  writing  of  things  seen  during  our  first  day's 
visit.  The  second  day  we  drove  eleven  miles  into  the 
country,  stopping  several  times  to  inspect  old  and  aban- 
doned forts  and  other  ruins,  including  some  mausoleums 
that  were  yet  in  good  state  of  preservation.  With  these  the 
hand  of  the  invading  enemy  had  dealt  more  gently.  Our 
destination  was  Kutb  Minar,  where  we  were  to  take  our 
midday  lunch.  This  is  a  queer  little  village  of  a  few  houses, 
having  an  ancient  caravansary  with  a  compound  where  the 
traveler,  centuries  ago,  safely  housed  his  camels  and  their 
burdens  against  robbers  and  highwaymen,  of  which  this 
land  was  full.  These  caravansaries  are  still  the  property 
of  the  government,  rented  by  individuals  who  pay  a  per 
capita  tax  on  every  traveler  they  entertain.  Their  confi- 
dence in  the  promises  or  messages  of  visiting  tourists  is  not 
full  or  abundant.  This  inn-keeper  prepares  no  meals  for 
transients  except  they  send  the  money  in  advance,  so  I 
gave  a  messenger  the  night  before  a  rupee  (33  cents),  to 
walk  out  these  eleven  miles  and  carry  my  advance  hotel 
bill,  including  the  menu  for  the  meal  desired.  This  latter 
was  prepared  by  my  guide,  who  inquired  what  we  would 
have  for  our  lunch.  It  was  a  quaint,  ramblinjg^,  old  one- 
story  building  that  covered  most  all  the  ground  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  everything  was  clean  and  there  were 
"no  flies"  on  that  lunch  which  we  thought  was  the  best 
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meal  we  had  had  in  all  India,  but  the  outside  surroundings 
seemed  to  be  more  corral  than  hotel.  However,  we  had 
not  driven  these  eleven  miles  to  see  this  odd  village  and  its 
old  time  caravansary.  We  had  come  to  see  the  very  inter- 
esting ruins  of  a  once  great  Mosque  built  about  1050  A.  D., 
near  which,  in  fine  state  of  preservation,  stands  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  that  ever  adorned  the  earth's  surface. 
Some  of  the  walls  and  pointed  Gothic  arches  of  the  Mosque 
are  still  standing,  showing  style  of  architecture  and  much 
of  the  interior  finish  in  use  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Even  in  ruins  it  is  a  magnificent  work,  "unrivalled" — as 
one  writer  says — "for  its  grand  line  of  gigantic  arches,  and 
for  the  graceful  beauty  of  its  flowered  tracery  which  covers 
the  walls."  In  a  central  position  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  mosque  is  a  most  curious  antiquity,  an  upright  iron 
pillar  22  feet  high,  having  a  capital  three  and  a  half  feet 
on  its  top.  This  pillar  records  its  own  history  in  Sanskrit 
on  its  smooth  surface  and  shows  that  it  was  a  trophy  of 
war  taken  by  a  conquering  army  in  the  year  319  A.  D.,  but 
just  why  it  was  set  up  seven  hundred  years  after  within 
this  temple  of  worship  the  record  does  not  show.  The  pil- 
lar is  16  inches  in  diameter  and  a  bit  of  it  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Murray  Thompson  and  found  to  be  pure  mal- 
leable iron  of  the  finest  quality.  We  scarcely  have  proc- 
esses to-day  of  casting  larger  solid  columns,  nor  do  we 
make  a  quality  of  iron  which  will  stand  for  centuries  in  the 
open,  as  this  pillar  has,  without  a  suspicion  of  rust.  It 
asks  questions  which  neither  past  history  nor  present  day 
science  may  vouchsafe  an  answer. 

The  grand  monument  referred  to — ^the  Kutb^looks  all 
that  it  was  intended  to  be — a  tower  of  victory.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  by  the  people  that  it  was  built  by  Rai  Pith- 
ora,  that  his  daughter  might  see  from  its  summit  the  sacred 
river  Jumna,  on  which  the  present  Delhi  is  located.  His- 
tory is  not  clear  as  to  who  built  it,  or  for  just  what  pur- 
pose, but  these  considerations  scarcely   detract  from  its 
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grandeur.  Its  diameter  at  the  base  is  47  feet,  at  the  top 
nine  feet  and  it  is  240  feet  high.  Five  distinct  stories  are 
marked  by  corbelled  balconies  and  decorated  with  bands  of 
inscriptions.  Its  first  three  stories  are  of  red  sandstone, 
with  semi-circular  and  angular  flutings.  The  two  upper 
stories  are  faced  with  white  marble.  The  two  colors,  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun,  make  a  most  unique  combination,  causing 
this  pillar  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  visited 
by  tourists  ansnvhere  in  the  world.  A  spiral  stairway  as- 
cends to  the  top  from  which  one  gets  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  city  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Jumna.  On  the 
whole  we  voted  this  a  red  letter  day  amid  ancient  ruins  and 
magnificent  monuments. 

Our  Delhi  guide  was  a  regular  encyclopedia  of  ancient 
and  modern  history  as  regards  that  city,  with  a  strong 
suspicion  that  much  of  his  information  was  not  nor 
ever  had  been  history  at  all,  but  he  was  rather  honestly  and 
intelligently  "wound  up"  on  the  subject  of  the  great  Sepoy 
Mutiny  and  siege  of  Delhi  in  1857.  He  was  16  years  old 
at  the  time  and  a  citizen  of  the  place.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
memorable  siege,  accompanied  by  inhuman  deeds  seldom 
recorded  in  history.  He  took  us  to  the  many  monuments 
in  and  about  the  city  which  the  British  government  erected 
in  after  years  in  commemoration  of  the  spot  where  victory 
had  been  won,  some  prominent  General  had  fallen,  or  some 
great  atrocity  committed.  This  siege  to  recover  possession 
of  the  city  covered  three  months,  resulting  in  fearful  loss 
of  life,  especially  to  British  generals  and  line  officers.  These 
dead  are  especiall}*^  honored  with  substantial  monuments 
commemorating  their  deeds  and  valor.  But  this  guide  in- 
terested us  outside  of  his  volubility  as  a  historian.  He 
was  a  high  caste  Brahman  and  quite  disposed  to  talk  of 
his  family,  religion  and  especially  of  himself.  He  was  63 
years  old  and  is  now  living  with  his  second  wife,  who 
is  28.  He  several  times  invited  Mrs.  C.  to  his  home 
and  to  meet  his  wife,  at  the  same  time  informing  me  why 
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I  could  not  be  invited,  viz.,  that  their  religion  did  not  allow 
her  to  look  upon  other  men.  He  had  lost  nearly  all  his 
children,  but  he  still  had  one  darling  son  left.  He  believed 
it  would  kill  him — the  father — if  this  son  should  die,  as  he 
would  then  have  no  one  to  bum  his  body  after  death.  No 
son  to  build  a  fire  in  the  open,  out  ^of  common  cord  wood 
on  which  to  bum  the  body  of  the  father  after  death,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sorrows  that  can  come  to  a  Hindu  of  this 
caste.  It  is  about  equivalent  to  a  dishonored  death.  And 
still  he  chattered  on.  He  said  this  son  of  his  was  a  great 
drunkard,  that  He  drank  up  every  penny  he  gave  him  or 
that  he  could  possibly  get  his  hands  on;  that  he  was  no 
earthly  good  in  the  world ;  that  he  could  not  get  him  to  turn 
his  hand  about  the  home;  that  he  had  already  spent  more 
than  2,000  rupees  on  this  boy's  birthday  festivals,  paying 
his  liquor  bills  at  saloons  and  the  like,  but  always  wound 
up  with  the  foreboding,  "I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  if 
anything  happened  to  my  boy."  I  mention  this  trifling 
incident  as  lifting  the  curtain  for  a  moment  and  giving  a 
little  glimpse  into  the  home  life  of  a  proud  Hindu. 

I  had  the  g^eat  pleasure  of  spending  my  last  evening  in 
Delhi  with  William  E.  Curtis,  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  whose  early  letters  intensified  my 
desire  to  take  this  trip.  For  the  asking  we  had  a  "reserved" 
section  for  four  people,  all  to  ourselves,  covering  the  eight 
hours'  ride  to  Agra.  The  line  traces  the  broad  valley  and 
rich  plains  of  the  Jumna  river  the  whole  distance.  It  was 
altogether  the  finest  continuous  section  of  country  we  had 
so  far  passed  through  on  the  trip.  For  miles  and  miles  the 
eye  would  sweep  over  green  fields  on  either  side,  crops  t;hat 
looked  like  growing  wheat,  barley,  flax,  millet  and  some- 
times cotton  and  pulse,  and  yet  all  this  seeming  thrift  did 
not  express  itself  in  better  built  farm  villages  or  farm  equip- 
ment. The  same  thatched  hut,  the  same  bullock  carts  and 
primitive  plows  were  in  the  land.  Agra  is  a  city  of  165,000 
people,  but  little  is  known  of  its  history  back  of  the  Mo- 
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hammedan  invasion  and  conquest  in  1193  A  D.  In  the 
later  centuries  it  came  to  be  the  joint  capital  with  Delhi 
of  the  Great  Mogul  (Mohammedan)  kingdom. 

I  have  said  that  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  "pre-eminent  builder"  among  all  the  rulers  of  that 
kingdom.  I  was  then  speaking  of  his  works  at  Delhi,  but  at 
Agra,  some  years  later,  he  fairly  transcended  himself.  Tak- 
ing up  his  residence  for  several  years  at  the  latter  city,  he 
has  left  architectural  monuments  that  travelers  cross  oceans 
and  continents  to  see.  Most  of  these  are  within  the  spa- 
cious grounds  of  the  city's  fortifications.  The  fort  itself  is 
almost  a  work  of  art.  The  walls  and  flanking  defenses  are 
constructed  of  red  sandstone  and  are  seventy  feet  high, 
while  they  face  a  moat  35  feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep.  These 
walls  are  so  constructed  that  an  army  five  columns  deep^ 
one  above  the  other — ^would  have  perfect  protection  while 
firing  upon  an  enemy  outside,  while  the  two  main  entrances 
would  be  considered  works  of  great  decoration  to  any  city. 
The  last  of  his  building  within  the  fort  enclosure  is  the 
least  expensive  and  perhaps  the  least  ornate,  viz.,  the  Moti 
Musjid  Mosque,  and  yet  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  India 
pronounces  it  "one  of  the  purest  and  most  elegant  build- 
ings of  its  class  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  moment  you 
enter,  the  effect  of  its  court  yard  Is  surpassingly  beautiful." 
It  is  one  of  the  larger  mosques  of  India.  Its  exterior  is  of 
red  sandstone,  but  its  whole  interior  is  faced  with  marble 
which  gives  it  a  soft  pearl  coloring  and  fully  justifies  this 
author's  encomium.  The  walls  of  the  large,  open  court  as 
well  as  the  floor  within  it,  are  of  this  same  marble.  But 
if  he  had  astonished  the  world  of  the  17th  century  with  his 
royal  palace  at  Delhi  he  had  even  surpassed  that  building 
in  his  royal  residence  at  Agra.  While  very  much  which  I 
have  said  about  the  one  at  Delhi  would  well  apply  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  one  at  Agra,  yet  this  one  was  planned  along 
broader  and  larger  lines  and  after  far  more  sumptuous  de- 
signs.   It  plainly  shows  the  hand  of  the  same  architect  and 
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the  same  artists  in  jewel  decorations.  Its  apartments  were 
not  only  more  spacious,  which  alone  added  elegance,  but  it 
contains  additional  apartments  and  decorations  which  are 
not  found  in  the  palace  at  Delhi,  notably  its  baths,  swim- 
ming pools  and  fountains  and,  I  may  add,  much  larger 
grounds  for  the  display  of  water  blooming  plants  and  flow- 
ering shrubs.  His  baths  were  a  dream  of  luxury,  with  , 
sides  and  floors  of  purest  marbles,  while  the  ceilings  were 
of  various  colored  mirrors.  The  water  in  this  apartment, 
passing  rapidly  over  corrugated  marble  surfaces,  gave  the 
appearance  of  schools  of  swimming  fish.  In  one  wing  was 
a  gem  of  a  little  mosque  for  his  court  ladies.  The  artists 
had  evidently  had  "a  free  hand"  here.  When  the  eye  of 
Shah  Jehan  swept  over  the  soft  tones  of  the  graceful  dec- 
orations in  this  small  chapel,  little  he  thought  how  weary 
they  were  to  grow,  through  all  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
of  these  artistic  embellishments.  The  vision  of  his  forced 
abdication  and  the  years  of  his  incarceration  within  the  four 
walls  of  this  small  chapel  had  not  yet  flashed  across  his 
proud  spirit.  He  moved  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  ut- 
most freedom  and  regal  sunshine. 

But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  Shah  Jehan  as  a  builder, 
for  his  great  masterpiece — that  which  was  to  remain  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  the  masterpiece  of  the  world  in  re- 
spect to  perfection  of  architecture  and  artistic  adornment — 
had  scarcely  then  been  begun.  Among  his  wives  or  queens 
was  one  he  had  married  in  1615,  Arjimand  Banu,  a  beauti- 
ful woman  of  India  birth,  but  of  Persian  blood.  He  greatly 
loved  her  and  she  became  the  "Chosen  of  the  Palace."  She 
had  seven  children  by  Shah  Jehan,  but  died  in  childbed  of 
the  eighth  in  1629.  He  buried  her  in  a  beautiful  garden 
and  in  plain  view  from  the  east  windows  and  verandas  of 
his  palace.  The  year  following  her  death  he  began  the 
erection  of  a  mausoleum  in  this  garden  which  should  honor 
the  memory  of  his  loved  queen  for  all  time,  and  which 
should  be  a  suitable  expression,  not  only  of  his  grief  for  but 
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his  appreciation  of  his  best  loved  wife.  This  mausoleum, 
as  we  call  it  in  our  language,  in  theirs  took  the  name  of  Taj 
Mahal,  and  for  short  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  "Taj."  I 
expected  to  see  something  very  beautiful,  in  which  I  was 
not  disappointed,  but  its  great  proportions  fairly  startled 
me.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  size  mausoleum  of  great 
beauty  I  was  standing  in  the  presence  of  one  whose  base, 
lined  with  pure  white  marble,  was  313  feet  square  and  18 
feet  high,  with  white  marble  minarets  on  each  comer  rising 
to  the  height  of  133  feet.  On  this  base  stands  the  mauso- 
leum itself  186  feet  square,  with  each  of  its  four  comers 
trimmed  back  33  feet.  One  great  dome  58  feet  in  diameter 
and  80  feet  high,  with  four  lesser  domes,  give  grace  and 
finish  to  its  roof.  Both  its  interior  and  exterior  are  of 
chaste  white  marble.  To  soften  and  tone  down  the  light 
in  this  bright  sunshiny  land,  a  liberal  use  has  been  made 
of  marble  screen  and  trellis  work  of  the  most  delicate  pat- 
terns throughout  the  interior.  I  should  only  mar  this 
temple  of  the  dead  should  I  undertake  to  give  details  and 
descriptions  of  the  marvelous  mosaics  and  inlaid  work  one 
finds  throughout  this  tomb.  The  birds,  the  flowers,  the 
vines,  the  full  blooms  and  many  other  suitable  symbols  in 
tracery  of  gold  and  costly  stones  of  every  color  and  degree 
of  brilliancy,  are  simply  beyond  any  man's  word  picture. 
My  pen  would  better  be  content  to  quote  from  the  words  of 
abler  critics  who  have  expressed  themselves  after  viewing 
these  artistic  wreaths,  scrolls,  frets  and  mosaics  as  ex- 
quisite in  design  as  they  are  beautiful  in  color.  Says  one: 
"It  certainly  stands  first  among  the  purely  decorative  forms 
of  architectural  design.  The  judgment  with  which  this 
style  of  ornament  is  apportioned  to  the  various  parts,  is 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  ornament  itself,  and  conveys 
a  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Indian  architect  of 
the  age."  Says  another :  "No  words  can  express  the  chas- 
tened beauty  of  that  central  chamber,  seen  in  the  soft  gloom 
of  the  subdued  light  that  reaches  it  through  the  distant  and 
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half-closed  openings  that  surround  it."  The  tomb  proper 
contains  the  remains  of  Shah  Jehan  and  this  wife,  side  by 
side,  each  in  a  beautiful  sarcophagus.  Around  these  runs 
a  marble  trellis  §even  feet  high,  whose  border,  top  and  bot- 
tom, constitute  an  inlaid  garland  of  precious  stones. 

We  drove  back  at  night  to  see  the  Taj  by  moonlight. 
It  was  a  "poem  in  marble"  whose  beauty  can  be  but  faintly 
shadowed  in  words.  Nor  does  it  lose  anything  by  contrast 
in  the  soft  moonlight  in  the  presence  of  the  high,  red  sand- 
stone walls  enclosing  this  garden.  The  three  arched  gates 
of  these  walls  are  really  works  of  art  in  themselves.  The 
work  of  this  Mausoleum  and  adornment  of  the  grounds 
was  completed  after  seventeen  years,  but  only  eleven  years 
more  was  Shah  Jehan  privileged  to  grieve  beside  this  wife's 
sarcophagus.  Aurangzeb,  his  son,  succeeded  in  having  his 
father  deposed  on  grounds  of  public  retrenchment  and 
economy,  and  thereafter  for  seven  years  he  remained  a 
state  prisoner,  having  for  his  cell  the  little  court  mosque 
which  I  have  before  referred  to  as  being  a  part  of  the 
palace.  But  among  Shah  Jehan's  children  was  a  daughter 
of  noble  character  and  religious  impulse.  Her  name  was 
Jehanara.  She  refused  to  desert  her  father  and  remained 
by  his  side  during  those  seven  years  of  his  confinement. 
At  last  death  came  to  his  relief,  but  before  he  died  the 
somewhat  relenting  son  permitted  the  father  the  use  of  the 
octagonal  pavilion,  a  beautiful  room  of  the  palace  facing 
the  mausoleum,  and  there  he  died  looking  out  on  the  noblest 
of  his  earthly  accomplishments — the  imperial  T^*,  in  whose 
inner  folds  rested  the  form  of  his  greatly  beloved  queen. 

We  went  to  the  grave  of  this  daughter  at  Delhi.  She 
had  lived  to  witness  the  brilliant  administration  of  her 
father.  She  saw  the  rise  of  many  great  tombs,  palaces 
and  state  buildings,  but  in  his  closing  years  she  saw  the 
emptiness  of  power  and  earthly  honor,  and  before  she  died 
utterly  refused  to  have  her  grave  designated  by  costly 
monument  or  royal  tomb.     She  insisted  on  a  plain  slab, 
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across  the  top  of  which  is  inscribed  in  Arabic:  "God  is 
the  life  and  the  resurrection."  Beneath  sits  an  oblong 
marble  urn  in  which,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
the  plain  grasses  of  the  Jumna  valley  have  been  kept  grow- 
ing in  response  to  her  poetic  request  also  inscribed  on  her 
plain  tombstone,  viz: 

"Save  the  green  herb:  place 
Naught  above  my  head ; 
Such  pall  alone  befits  the  lowly  dead.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

An  Ancient  City — Queer  Mixture  of  Ceremonial  Ablutions 
^  and  Funeral  Pyres — What  it  Costs  to  Die — Benares 
Temples — Palace  of  the  Rajah — Sad  Thralldom  of  Hindu 
Women — Mythical  Bugs  and  Reptiles — An  8-Cent  Snake 
Show — The  Grand  Himalayas — Sleeping  Car  Experi- 
ences— A  Narrow  Gauge  Mountain  Climber — Calcutta 
the  Ungodly. 

Agra  to  Benares  is  a  twenty  hours'  run  through  a  country 
that  almost  makes  us  forget  the  long  stretches  of  semi- 
desert  we  passed  through  in  central  southern  India.  There 
the  bridges  spanned  channels  that  apparently  had  known 
no  water  for  a  thousand  years,  but  here  we  were  among 
the  living  rivers  of  the  north  whose  bordering  plains  spread 
out  on  either  side  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach.  These 
rivers  for  irrigation,  together  with  the  greater  rainfall  of 
the  country,  make  a  different  India.  The  growing  crops, 
largely  wheat,  barley  and  flax,  fairly  carpeted  these  plains. 
It  looked  more  like  the  broad  valley  of  the  Nile  between 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  than  any  strip  of  country  we  had 
passed  through  for  a  year.  And  yet  this  plain  was  not 
absolutely  continuous.  The  monotony  was  broken  occa- 
sionally by  slight  elevations  once  cultivated  but  long  ago 
worn  out  and  abandoned,  and  these  the  drifting  storms  and 
rushing  currents  of  perhaps  centuries  had  ground  and  fres- 
coed into  many  grotesque  patterns.  But  there  was  small 
exception  to  note  after  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Ganges. 
The  country  was  practically  all  under  cultivation,  and  if 
one  could  transfer  to  it  the  comfortable  country  homes, 
the  farm  equipment  and  prosperous  railway  stations  of 
southern  Illinois,  there  would  be  little  difference  in  their 
physical  appearance. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  old  city  of  Benares,  after  crossing 
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the  Ganges  on  a  steel  railway  bridge  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
long.  This  is  a  city  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  popula- 
tion, with  nojt  a  structure  in  it  probably  over  300  years  old, 
and  yet  its  early  history  goes  away  back  into  obscurity. 
It  is  positively  known  to  have  been  a  great  center  600 
years  before  Christ.  Like  Delhi  there  have  been  several 
Benares,  no  one  of  which,  probably,  was  so  utterly  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  as  the  Benares  of  1194  A.  D.  Not- 
withstanding the  defending  army  was  as  countless  as  the 
sands,  history  says  they  were  beaten  by  the  invading  Mo- 
hammedan host,  and  a  thousand  of  their  temples  destroyed. 
Even  back  in  the  mists  of  departed  centuries  Benares  was 
the  religious  capital  of  the  Hindu  nation,  and  to  this  day 
its  people  are  but  an  aggregation  of  the  bigots  and  fanatics 
of  that  religion.  To  die  in  Benares  is  to  go  straight  to 
heaven  without  any  delay,  or  troublesome  transmigrations 
through  any  one  of  the  "884,000  other  forms  of  life"  they 
believe  in.  This  sacred  river — ^the  Ganges — and  its  left 
bank  for  about  three  miles  was  so  blest  centuries  ago  by 
one  of  their  deities  that  it  has  ever  since  remained  the  only 
station  on  tlie  "through  line"  to  the  kingdom.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  its  citizens  otherwise  of  fairly  broad 
intelligence,  believe  this  nonsense  and  worship  in  the  murky 
waters  of  this  river.  The  wealthier  class  own  this  river 
front  and  have  built  what  they  call  Ghats  as  compactly  as 
they  will  stand  along  the  bank  for  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles.  Some  of  these  Ghats  are  quite  stately  and 
pretentious  buildings,  while  all  are  a  combination  of  private 
home  and  temple  or  shrine.  The  river  bank  is  high,  neces- 
sitating the  maintenance  of  a  long  and  expensive  stone 
stairway  from  each  of  these  Ghats  down  to  the  sacred 
waters  of  this  river. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  traveler's  visit 
to  Benares  is  to  take  a  boat  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  drift  leisurely  down  past  these  Ghats,  noting  the 
people   going  through   with   their   ceremonial   devotions. 
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Most  of  the  way  the  near  shore  waters  are  alive  with 
bathers,  both  men  and  women,  young  and  old.  Some  are 
drinking  from  their  hands,  others  are  apparently  polishing 
their  teeth  by  rubbing  them  furiously  with  their  fingers, 
while  others  are  standing  calmly  in  water  up  to  their  waist, 
with  uplifted  hands  and  face  toward  the  sun,  praying.  Many 
others  are  washing  the  outer  garments  they  wore  to  the 
river  bank,  and  right  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mix-up  we 
halted  to  see  them  burn  the  bodies  of  three  dead  Hindus 
at  the  river's  edge.  The  corpse  is  brought  there,  wrapped 
,from  head  to  foot  in  some  muslin  fabric,  and  is  placed  on 
a  little  bamboo  float  in  the  river,  like  some  garment  "put 
to  soak."  This  is  the  final  purification  of  the  Saint.  The 
last  vestige  of  sin  having  been  washed  out  the  body  is 
removed  to  the  funeral  pyre  not  a  dozen  feet  from  the 
water's  edge.  Cordwood  is  piled  perhaps  a  foot  high  on 
which  the  dripping  corpse  is  laid,  and  then  another  layer 
of  dry  wood  a  foot  or  more  thick  on  top  of  the  corpse. 
The  one  especially  charged  with  the  cremation  of  this  body 
then  solemnly  walks  five  times  around  this  pyre,  after 
which  he  starts  the  fire  with  hard  twists  of  hay  and  keeps  it 
roaring  till  the  "ashes  of  the  departed"  are  ready  for  the 
Ganges.  No  need  to  repeat  this  description  for  it  exactly 
dscribes  the  other  two  cremations.  Not  over  fifteen  feet 
from  the  last  corpse  "in  soak"  was  a  young  woman  abso- 
lutely unconscious  of  her  surroundings,  while  she  industri- 
ously rubbed  her  teeth  and  several  times  drank  of  the  water, 
and  her  location  was  down  stream  at  that. 

There  were  hundreds  in  the  river  within  a  few  rods  of 
this  awfully  grewsome  business,  perfectly  oblivious  to  pos- 
sible consequences  while  they  bathed  and  freely  drank  of 
the  water.  Besides,  the  river  is  fairly  discolored  with  the 
washing  of  the  dirty,  infected  garments  of  the  sick  pilgrims 
who  come  lo^g  distances  to  bathe  and  be  healed  in  its  so- 
called  "sacred  waters,"  With  some  of  these  it  is  the  last 
struggle  of  their  life  to  reach  these  banks  for  the  "final  sum- 
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mons."  To  die  on  the  sands  of  its  shore  is  an  abundant 
assurance  of  an  immediate  welcome  into  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. I  saw  several  helpless  creatures  lying  there  waiting 
that  summons.  If  they  have  died  penniless  the  municipal- 
ity cremates  the  body  as  I  have  before  described.  To  do 
so,  it  costs  only  $2.25  to  $2.50 — cheaper  than  a  single  car- 
riage at  one  of  our  city  funerals,  to  say  nothing  of  casket, 
cemetery  lot  and  the  many  other  expenses  of  a  civilized 
funeral.  But  the  cremation  of  the  body  of  a  Rajah  or  some 
way-up  official  runs  into  money.  It  costs  from  $350  to 
$700,  according  to  the  lay-out  in  way  of  style  and  pomp  the 
friends  order.  But  Benares  is  no  exception  to  other  large 
communities  the  world  over.  Each  has  a  few  people  "too 
good  for  anything."  So  with  Benares.  A  few  of  its  priests 
reach  such  a  state  of  holiness  that  their  bodies  do  not  have 
to  be  burned  like  those  of  common  clay  and  their  ashes 
cast  into  the  Ganges.  Their  remains  are  put  into  a  half 
open  top  casket  and  this  is  ferried  to  the  middle  of  the 
river  and  with  heavy  weights  is  deposited  at  its  bottom, 
the  body  to  become  food  for  the  roving  crocodile  and  his 
family.  I  saw  more  of  real  unadulterated  heathenism  that 
forenoon  than  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life  before. 

We  filled  out  the  day  looking  into  some  of  the  bazaars 
where  hammered  brass  or  embroideries  are  specialties.  The 
time  was  when  these  goods  of  Benares  make  had  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Even  to-day  the  old  embroideries  and  the 
old  brass  and  copper  curio  of  this  city  bring  big  money,  but 
in  these  later  days  both  the  art  and  honesty  of  workman- 
ship are  sadly  wanting.  They  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
nimble  sixpence.  We  also  "took  our  lives  in  our-  hands" 
and  visited  two  or  three  temples.  To  get  through  the 
throng  of  beggars  who  infest  these  places,  or  rather  lie  in 
wait  for  visiting  tourists,  is  almost  equivalent  to  going 
into  battle.  If  you  give  to  one  and  not  to  all,  life  is  not 
worth  living  for  the  next  few  minutes,  and  if  you  don't 
give  any,  it's  a  fight  to  freedom.    These  Benares  temples. 
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neither  architecturally  nor  in  beauty  of  finish  are  worth 
visiting.  They  are  greasy  and  dirty  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree and  those  in  charge,  as  a  rule,  were  an  uneducated  and 
brutal  looking  set. 

But  nobody  thinks  of  leaving  Benares  without  at  least 
visiting  the  "monkey"  temple.  When  we  arrived  the  priests 
had  just  finished  propitiating  the  goddess  Siva  with  the 
offering  of  a  goat.  The  floor  and  court  flag  stones  were 
everywhere  spattered  with  blood.  We  preferred  the  out- 
side of  the  temple  among  the  great  banyan  trees  full  of 
vaulting  monkeys.  Five  cents*  worth  of  monkey  food  will 
give  the  visitor  cpnsiderable  entertainment.  Their  antics 
to  coax  this  food  away  from  you,  and  then  to  keep  it  away 
from  some  other  monkey  after  he  has  gotten  it,  are  scarcely 
less  than  human.  It  may  be  honest  veneration  on  the  part 
of  the  Hindus  who  worship  here  that  fosters  and  protects 
this  herd  of  monkeys  at  the  temple,  but  it  is  their  best  ad- 
vertisement just  the  same.  Financially  they  must  nearly 
support  all  its  services  on  their  profits  on  monkey  food  and 
from  the  plate  which  is  always  passed  to  the  throng  of  vis- 
itors curious  to  see  this  combination  of  idolatry  with  a 
herd  of  monkeys. 

We  next  went  to  the  cow  temple  where  the  sacred  cow 
is  held  in  worshipful  reverence,  but  this  smelt  too  much 
like  the  "stock  yards"  and  was  not  enough  of  a  fat  stock 
show  to  interest  us.  Most  of  the  cows  were  at  pasture  in 
charge  of  a  "holy  attendant,"  but  they  had  not  forgotten 
to  leave  the  odor  of  a  June  barn3«ard  before  taking  their 
departure  for  the  juicy  grasses  of  the  suburbs. 

On  our  return  we  called  at  the  Golden  Temple,  so  called 
because  of  its  great  dome  which  is  covered  by  pure  sheet 
gold.  Its  principal  decoration  within  was  a  great  stone 
bull  painted  a  vermilion  red,  with  a  pose  of  anger  on  his 
brow  that  would  have  frightened  a. schoolgirl  of  my  boy- 
hood clear  over  the  fence.  Though  it  was  late  in  December 
neither  the  bull  nor  the  floor  had  had  their  annual  spring 
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cleaning.  After  disbursing  numberless  small  coins  among 
the  pestiferous  beggars  we  called  the  day's  program  com- 
pleted and  retired  to  our  hotel. 

I  thought  I  had  enough  of  Benares  but  my  guide  insisted 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  not  to  visit  the  palace  of 
the  Rajah,  so  we  made  the  trip  by  boat  two  and  a  half 
miles  up  the  river.  Although  tihis  was  a  large  city  2,500 
years  ago  it  has  not  yet  a  wagon  bridge  nor  a  ferry  across 
the  river.  Not  even  so  much  as  a  steam  launch  plies  the 
waters  of  this  broad,  deep  stream.  We  procured  one  of  the 
smaller  boats  whose  crew  numbered  some  half  dozen  with 
four  men  at  the  oars.  It  was  a  double  decker,  with  some 
easy  chairs  on  the  "hurricane  deck."  Our  anticipations 
were  up.  We  thought  we  saw  a  delightful  voyage.  We 
reached  the  opposite  shore  easy  enough,  but  when  we  came 
to  make  up  stream  and  against  some  wind,  any  turtle  out- 
side of  a  soup  toureen  would  have  passed  us.  Then  four 
of  these  Hindus  waded  ashore,  each  with  a  strong  cord 
fully  300  feet  long  attached  to  our  craft,  and  tried  to  pull 
us  up  stream.  But  half  of  their  time  they  were  wallowing 
in  mud  or  quick  sands,  sometimes  to  their  thighs.  We 
made  no  headway  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then  our  captain 
beckoned  a  smaller  craft  a  half  mile  away,  and  after  some 
delay  we  were  transferred.  These  four  men,  spurred  by 
the  failure  of  the  other  crew,  made  the  effort  of  their  lives 
at  the  oars  and  got  us  around  a  turn  in  the  Ganges  where 
the  wind  did  not  strike  us  so  squarely,  then  went  ashore 
with  their  long  cords  and  pulled  us  for  a  couple  of  miles 
to  the  palace.  At  one  point  as  we  passed  near  the  shore, 
there  was  a  funeral  party  sittihg  on  the  sand  around  the 
corpse  of  a  mother.  When  we  returned  an  hour  or  two 
later  they  were  burning  the  body  with  refuse  wood  gath- 
ered along  the  river  bank. 

The  palace  of  the  Rajah  or  Governor  stands  on  something 
of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river  to  the  city.  Some 
of  its  public  rooms  were  moderately  well  furnished,  but 
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for  the  most  part  it  gave  small  return  for  the  effort  it  had- 
cost  to  see  it.  It,  too,  like  Benares,  stands  on  ground 
that  has  been  reclaimed  from  Satan  and  specially  blest  by 
one  of  their  deities  so  that  the  Rajah  might  make  his  home 
there.  A  stone  pillar  has  been  erected  to  note  the  spot 
where  the  god  stood  when  he  purified  this  site  for  the  first 
Rajah.  The  scabbiest  kind  of  a  village  backs  right  up  to 
the  palace  grounds  and  greatly  mars  its  surroundings. 

Our  guide  greatly  interested  us  and  really  appealed  to 
our  sympathies.  He  was  a  high  caste  Brahman  of  fine 
face  and  features,  past  forty  and  well  educated.  Indeed 
for  the  last  third  of  his  life  he  has  sat  up  nights  studying 
and  perfecting  himself  in  the  languages  and  sciences,  and 
to-day  ought  to  be  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  some  American 
or  European  University  at  $2,500  per  annum.  Instead,  he 
is  barely  eking  out  an  existence  here  as  a  g^ide  about  the 
city  at  66  cents  a  day  with  only  occasional  employment  at 
that.  With  quite  a  family  to  provide  for  he  is  scarcely  able 
to  dress  himself  above  that  of  the  servant  class.  He  wore 
a  collarless  shirt  of  muslin,  cheese  cloth  pants  that  came 
little  below  his  knees,  and  an  old,  threadbare  coat  which 
had  evidently  once  belonged  to  a  man  in  the  European 
walks  of  life.  He  inquired  much  about  America  and  espe- 
cially of  American  women,  their  position  and  relation  to 
their  husbands  and  in  society.  He  would  like  very  much 
to  visit  the  United  States,  but  to  do  that  he  would  lose 
his  caste  at  home,  besides  he  did  not  dare  to  die  there  and 
take  his  chances  of  perhaps  living  ages  through  other  forms 
of  life.  To  die  in  Benares  he  was  sure  of  escaping  all  this. 
He  believed  even  the  animals  which  died  in  this  city  had 
a  better  future.  He  said  he  believd  that  an  ass,  if  a  good 
ass,  dying  in  Benares,  stood  a  much  better  chance  of  being 
born  into  a  higher  animal  in  the  next  life.  He  said  this  ass 
would  at  least  become  a  cow  and  might  perhaps  be  born  a 
man.  Then  he  was  in  trouble  about  his  two  daughters. 
The  older  one  was  "fifteen  and  she  must  be  married."    To 
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marry  her  within  her  caste  required  some  700  rupees  ($233), 
Anything  less  would  not  satisfy  the  bridegroom  and  mother- 
in-law,  and  he  did  not  have  this  money  nor  could  he  see 
how  he  was  ever  going  to  save  that  amount,  and  yet  an 
unmarried  daughter  past  16  to  17  years  of  age,  stands  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Hindu  society.  He  knew  this  was  a 
great  wrong  to  Hindu  women  and  daily  prayed  for  their 
deliverance,  for  educated  women  like  those  of  America  to 
come  and  teach  their  women  better  ways,  higher  ideals, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  bring  my  wife  a  written  memo- 
randa of  certain  conditions  out  of  which  the  India  women 
should  be  helped  and  lifted  up,  and  begged  her  to  present 
these  facts  tp  other  American  ladies  on  her  return.  The 
encouraging  feature  about  this  interview  was  that  here  was 
a  Hindu,  from  the  most  difficult  caste  to  reach,  who  in- 
tensely realized  the  need  of  a  higher  civilization  and  release 
from  the  thralldom  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Wlien  we  decided  on  this  trip  through  India  everybody 
— especially  those  who  had  never  traveled  here— crammed 
us  with  valuable  suggestions,  warnings  and  advice.  Our 
private  dispensary  was  provided  with  antidotes  for  cholera, 
plague,  the  sting  of  scorpions  and  snakebites  generally. 
We  expected  to  find  a  good  assortment  of  microbes  every- 
where we  went.  For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  trip  my  wife 
turned  her  shoes  upside  down  in  the  morning  and  shook 
them  vigorously  to  expel  such  scorpions  and  poisonous 
insects  as  might  have  lodged  within  during  the  previous 
night,  but  always  without  results.  This  was  strange  and 
I  made  some  inquiries.  I  find  someone  is  responsible  for 
perpetrating  a  stupendous  joke  on  the  reptiles  and  wild 
beasts  of  India.  While  we  were  sleeping  on  top  of  the 
sheets  at  night,  and  carrying  umbrellas  over  ventilated  pith 
hats  by  day  to  avoid  sunstroke,  all  the  venomous  beasts 
and  poisonous  reptiles  of  this  country  have  quietly  with- 
drawn from  all  society  and  are  snoozing  away  the  hours  of 
December,  January  and  February  under  the  impression  that 
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it  is  cold  without.  It  is  plainly  a  big  joke  but  they  don^t 
seem  to  see  it.  We  had  not  seen  anything  more  annoying 
or  more  dangerous  than  a  mosquito,  and  it  was  a  great  and 
sore  disappointment,  especially  to  Mrs.  C  The  situation 
appealed  to  me.  A  truly  good  man  never  goes  to  a  show 
except  to  take  his  own  small  children  or  his  grandchildren 
"to  see  the  animals."  I  decided  to  make  a  single  exception 
to  this  rule  and  thus  pleasantly  surprise  my  "better  half." 
While  driving  on  the  streets  of  Benares  we  met  a  pro- 
fessional "snake  charmer"  and  I  sent  my  Hindu  servant  to 
make  some  inquiries  in  the  showman's  own  vernacular 
regarding  his  "stock"  on  hand,  and  the  price  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Finding  I  could  stand  the  price,  four  annas  (8  cents) 
I  waved  the  showman  one  of  my  millionaire  gestures  to  go 
ahead.  It  was  in  the  open  street  and  his  "stock"  was  housed 
in  two  bags.  Taking  a  seat  on  a  stool  near  our  carriage  he 
took  from  ohe  of  the  sacks  a  python  about  six  feet  long  and 
as  large  and  muscular  as  Jim  Corbett's  forearm.  It  was  a 
beautiful  beast,  spotted  exactly  like  the  timber  rattlesnakes 
of  Iowa,  but  possessed  no  rattles.  He  was  even  affectionate 
while  his  master  toyed  with  him  in  his  arms  and  around 
his  neck,  and  when  he  played  the  bagpipe  his  snakeship 
showed  his  approval  by  tenderly  rubbing  his  neck  against 
the  showman's  knee.  I  had  seldom  seen  such  affection 
in  a  snake  and  asked  the  proprietor  to  put  him  in  my  car- 
riage for  a  little  drive,  but  I  don't  think  he  trusted  me,  for 
he  took  no  chances.  Then  he  opened  up  the  other  sack  and 
brought  out  some  pretty  fast  stock — a  couple  of  cobras 
four  or  five  feet  long,  and  not  slow  by  any  means  "in  the 
ring."  When  time  was  called  they  flattened  their  heads 
and  necks  to  about  four  inches  in  width  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  half  dollar,  and  when  they  were  not  striking 
fiercely  at  each  other,  they  were  practicing  on  the  show- 
man himself.  They  seemed  to  be  "spoiling  for  a  fight"  and 
the  crowd,  which  numbered  fifty  to  a  hundred  by  this  time, 
kept  a  very  respectful  distance.    At  last  we  had  seen  snakes 
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in  India,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  found  ourselves 
the  center  of  a  group  of  street  Arabs  and  half  naked 
heathen,  a  picture  of  whom  I  would  gladly  pay  a  gold 
sovereign  for  to-day. 

Way  to  the  northeast  of  Benares,  nearly  a  thousand 
miles — by  the  circuitous  route  we  have  to  travel — lie  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  Railway  fares  are  cheap  in  India 
and  the  country  between  is  worth  seeing,  besides,  com- 
paratively speaking,  it  is  given  to  but  few  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants  to  look  on  the  highest  mountain  peaks  of  the 
world.  With  some  delay  between  trains  at  Calcutta,  it  is 
a  journey  of  two  days  and  nights.  Our  first  night  out  was 
about  our  roughest  experience  in  India  sleeping-car  travel. 
The  cars  were  crowded.  My  wife  occupied  a  compartment 
several  cars  ahead  of  me,  with  two  other  ladies — a  baby 
with  the  whooping  cough  and  a  lad  who  was  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever.  At  the  start  I  had  two  Englishmen 
for  my  companions  which  only  left  a  berth  for  one  more, 
and  these  were  swell  fellows  with  their  pants  made  over 
the  calves  of  theii;  legs,  fitting  as  closely  as  one  could  lace 
a  shoe.  I  don't  think  either  of  them  was  conscious  of  my 
presence  for  an  hour.  What  room  they  did  not  need  for 
themselves  they  took  up  with  their  rolls  of  bedding  and 
other  baggage.  Presently  a  crisis  arose.  Two  other  Eng- 
lishmen— ^hunters — had  to  be  accommodated,  mighty  sports- 
men who  had  been  hunting  on  elephants  and  were  now 
returning  to  the  city  with  their  game  that  they  proceeded 
to  hang  up  in  our  toilet  room,  which  was  none  too  sweet 
already.  Their  servants  had  piled  their  baggage  in  until 
we  could  scarcely  see  over  the  top  of  it,  and  yet  one  of 
them  was  in  a  great  state  of  mind  lest  something  had  been 
left.  I  assured  him  that  it  was  not  possible  that  anything 
could  have  been  left,  but  my  little  sarcasm  did  not  appear 
to  dawn  on  him — ^at  least  not  that  day.  Our  little  com- 
partment 9x10  feet  square  now  contained  five  persons,  five 
rolls  of  bedding,  each  larger  than  a  half  barrel,  and  four- 
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teen  other  packages,  viz.,  trunks,  valises  and  the  like,  not 
including  the  dog.  I  speak  of  this  incident  that  you  may 
know  how  little  the  people  of  the  far  east  know  of  our  com- 
monest comforts  of  travel  in  the  west.  In  the  morning  one 
of  these  "swells"  in  his  silk  pajamas  sat  on  his  bunk  for 
an  hour  waiting,  as  he  expressed  it,  "for  my  servant  to  come 
and  wash  me,"  remarking  to  his  companion,  "I  am  too 
deuced  lazy,  you  know,  to  wash  myself,"  and  he  lost  his 
breakfast  at  the  eating  house  waiting  for  his  servant  to 
wash  him.  You  could  not  melt  up  a  whole  nation  of  such 
fellows  and  make  one  Roosevelt  from  the  blubber. 

This  trip  practically  crosses  the  great  province  of  Bengal 
twice,  at  different  angles,  and  I  should  say  by  all  odds  it 
is  the  cream  of  all  India,  with  great  bodies  orbottom  lands 
as  rich  as  our  best  valleys.  When  we  reach  the  foothills 
of  the  Himalayas  we  are  in  the  midst  of  their  best  tea 
plantations.  To  my  surprise  it  was  a  great  industry  even 
to  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  and  where  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  were  often  so  steep  that  paths  had  to  be  worked 
out  so  men  could  climb  them.  Nestled  on  the  side  of  one 
of  these  mountains  and  looking  down  into  a  narrow  gorge 
thousands  of  feet  below,  is  the  little  city  of  Darjealing, 
absolutely  ideal  in  climate  and  environment.  It  is  an  all 
the  year  round  resort,  the  home  of  many  wealthy  and  retired 
India  merchants.  Its  immediate  surroundings  are  quite 
picturesque  enough  to  make  the  place  all  that  it  is,  but  it 
happens  that  this  location  gives  one  his  first  full  view  of 
that  assemblage  of  mighty  peaks  which  tower  far  above 
all  others  in  the  world.  White  with  the  snows  of  cen- 
turies, the  majestic  summits  of  these  greatest  of  God's 
earthly  monuments  have  never  known  the  intrusion  of 
man.  Even  if  they  were  accessible  their  altitude  forbids 
his  presence.  The  great  monarch  of  the  group  is  Mt. 
Everest,  29,002  feet  high.  Then  follows  Kinchin janga, 
28,156  feet,  with  six  other  peaks  ranging  in  height  from 
22,017  to  25,304  feet.    Besides  these  there  are  several  others 
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higher  than  our  highest  mountains  in  America.    Taken  as 
a  whole  this  mountain   scenery  is  unrivalled  in   all  the 
worid,  unspeakably  grand  and  impossible  to  paint  in  words. 
The  last  fifty  miles  of  the  railway  bringing  one  into 
Darjealing  is  almost  worth  crossing  a  continent  to  see.    It 
is  of  very  narrow  gauge — only  two  feet — and  its  cars  sit 
the  track  as  low  as  bobsleds.    In  forty-three  miles  it  makes 
an  elevation  of  7,500  feet  while  much  of  that  distance  its 
track  is  hewn  out  of  solid  rock  in  the  mountain  side,  tracing 
every  curvature  and  physical  formation  in  its  route.    Some- 
times the  curves  of  the  ravines  were  so  sharp  we  only  had 
to  look  out  of  the  car  window  to  see  both  ends  of  the  train 
at  the  same  instant,  and  it  was  a  very  short  train  at  that, 
but  it  had  all  the  flexibility  of  a  toy  snake.    They  only 
made  six  miles  per  hour,  but  that  is  fast  enough,  for  in 
most  places  if  we  had  left  the  track  there  would  scarcely 
have  remained  one  alive  to  tell  how  it  happened.    Once  the 
train  hangs  on  the  very  rim  of  a  precipice  a  thousand  feet 
below,  and  so  circuitous  is  the  route  that  five  times  it  passes 
under  itself  like  a  snake  with  its  head  coiled  under  its  tail. 
One  of  these  loops  did  not  contain  to  exceed  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  of  ground.    Three  times  it  came  up  against  im- 
possible propositions  of  a  further   advance.     Halting  in 
front  of  a  mountain  of  rock  it  would  back  down  a  smart 
decline  till  it  reached  a  footing  lower  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  for  its  next  advance.    Many  times  I  looked  out  of 
my  car  window,  down  hundreds  of  feet,  sometimes  a  thou- 
sand feet,  on  the  track  we  were  soon  to  trace.    As  a  piece 
of  railway  engineering  it  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world. 
So  say  all  travelers  who  are  familiar  with  this  line  and 
those  traversing  our  Rocky  mountain  districts.    Much  of 
its   scenery  is  simply  superb,  grand,  even  hair-lifting  at 
times.    The  gauge  of  the  road  only  requires  the  width  of 
a  good  path,  and  yet  it  cost  an  average  of  $70,000  per  mile 
to  build  with  native  labor  at  seven  to  ten  cents  per  day. 
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equal  to  $700,000  with  labor  at  a  dollar  per  day,  probably 
not  a  fair  comparison  including  skilled  help. 

Calcutta  is  too  much  of  a  modern  city  to  warrant  a  lengthy 
paragraph  here.  It  has  a  beautiful  garden  of  tropical  col- 
lections and  altogether  the  finest  museum  we  have  visited 
in  the  far  east.  It  contains  a  great  many  sections  of 
verandas,  arches,  gateways,  doors  and  windows  from  pal- 
aces and  temples  belonging  to  the  various  architectural 
ages  of  ancient  India.  They  were  exceedingly  interesting. 
In  this  city  also  is  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  This 
we  visited.  Here  Lord  Curzon  with  his  American  wife 
(she  that  was  Miss  Leiter),  of  many  millions,  live  and  en- 
tertain in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  pomp  that  is  totally  unknown 
to  our  "White  House."  Their  palace  and  their  grounds 
are  beautiful.  The  city  itself  I  cannot  love  a  little  bit 
Their  hotels  are  the  scurviest  and  their  proprietors  the 
most  gasping — during  the  tourist  season — of  any  I  met  in 
all  India,  yea,  100  per  cent  worse,  and  a  g^eat  majority  of 
their  merchants  first  asked  us  double  the  price  they  expected 
to  get  for  the  thing  we  wanted.  I  left  the  place  with  the 
impression  that  there  is  but  one  city  on  earth  more  ungodly 
than  Calcutta  and  that  one,  I  admit  with  sorrow,  is  Jerusa- 
lem. 


■  X   / 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Intelligence  of  High  Class  Hindus — Can  There  be  Real 
Development  with  Starvation  Prices — Public  Schools — 
Scripture  Language  Illustrated — A  Severe  Test  for  a 
Truth  Teller— Kandy— Elephants  Take  a_Bath— Royal 
Sprigs  and  Goats — Dr.  Thomas  and  His  Wife — Aden 
and  Suez — On  Familiar  Ground  Again — Genoa  the  City 
of  Sculpture — ^An  Appreciative  Salam  to  the  World's 
Mail  Service. 

Looking  backward  over  our  trip  through  India,  a  few 
unrecorded  impressions  and  memories  beg  recognition  be- 
fore we  bid  that  country  good-bye. 

The  Hindus  are  naturally  a  mild  and  gentle  people,  not 
many  of  whom  were  born  to  lead ;  they  impress  you  rather 
as  those  who  are  looking  for  some  one  to  lead  them.  They 
are  willing  to  follow  but  they  shrink  from  responsibility. 
They  are  a  good  natured,  neighborly  crowd  whose  ambi- 
tion doesn't  reach  much  beyond  their  physical  necessities 
already  in  sight.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  great 
masses.  There  are  some  who  were  first  better  born  and 
afterwards  better  educated  who,  on  acquaintance,  impress 
one  very  favorably.  I  met  several  such  who  were  traveling 
first  class,  wearing  our  style  of  clothing  and  putting  on 
other  civilized  airs.  I  always  made  it  a  point  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  such  in  my  own  car  and  generally  found 
them  ready  to  talk  and  far  better  informed  about  the  coun- 
try than  the  European,  besides  they  interested  me  as  show- 
ing the  possibilities  of  their  race.  Many  times  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  among  this  class  men  of  such  broad  in- 
telligence and  general  reading.  They  had  precious  few 
convictions,  moral  or  political,  with  which  I  could  quarrel. 
They  were  men  of  conscience  as  well  as  intelligence,  and 
this  class  is  by  no  means  infinitesimal. 
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It  struck  me  that  here  was  the  class  for  Europeans  and 
Americans  to  co-operate  with  who  are  philanthropically 
working  for  the  uplifting  of  these  people.  I  can  not  think 
them  a  difficult  class  to  reach  if  met  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
recognizing  the  sound  doctrines  of  life  they  already  hold 
and  not  assuming  too  much  superiority  over  them  where 
they  are  compelled  to  diflFer,  but  rather  trusting  to  good 
diplomacy  and  cultivation  for  a  ground  on  which  both  can 
stand  without  compromising  themselves.  That  done,  you 
have  a  good  co-laborer,  but  never  by  scorning  his  honest 
differences  of  belief  and  assuming  religious  superiority 
over  him.  With  men  of  broad  public  spirit,  unselfish  and 
unsectarian,  for  leaders,  it  seems  to  me  a  great  host  from 
this  class  of  men  could  be  marshalled  into  one  common 
army  who  would  stand  for  the  best  things  in  education, 
morals  and  politics  until  the  whole  nation  would  feel  its 
leavening  influence. 

But  then  there  are  other  questions.  What  can  you  do, 
and  how  fast  can  it  be  done,  for  a  people  who  cannot  sell 
a  good  pair  of  oxen  for  more  than  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars, 
or  their  own  labor  for  more  than  eight  or  ten  cents  a  day?  I 
called  with  the  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  at  a 
large  and  beautiful  seminary  building  for  young  ladies, 
which  was  just  being  completed.  I  made  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  pay  of  those  at  work.  The  graders  in  the  front 
yard  were  receiving  ^eight  cents  per  day  (our  money). 
The  man  who  bossed  the  whole  building  job  was  receiving 
twenty  cents,  other  carpenters  and  painters  sixteen  cents 
per  day.  This  man  had  four  house  servants  in  his  bungalow. 
They  all  board  themselves  and  eight  dollars  pays  the  wages 
of  all  four  for  a  month,  and  three  of  the  eight  go  to  his  chief 
butler  while  the  remaiaing  five  dollars  pay  the  wages  of 
the  other  three.  The  great  bulk  of  the  servant's  expense 
for  living  goes  for  his  rice  which  costs  him  about  thirty 
cents  per  month.    On  the  whole,  I  think  I  will  turn  the 
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matter  of  India's  redemption  over  to  Chamberlain,  who 
seems  to  be  the  Moses  of  Great  Britain  just  now. 

India  has  a  unique  public  school  system,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  system.  Not  sufficiently  advanced  nor  yet  able 
to  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools,  they  publicly  assist 
all  private  schools  which  are  not  exclusively  theological  or 
for  the  training  of  religious  teachers.  This  is  done  by  a 
public  or  corporation  tax.  The  missionary  stations  of  all 
denominations  maintain  from  two  to  a  half  dozen  schools 
each,  ranging  through  all  the  grades  from  the  full  fledged 
college  down,  and  all  receive  an  allowance  from  the  govern- 
ment of  half  to  three-fifths  of  their  running  expenses.  This 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  all  missions.  While 
we  have  the  English  government  to  thank  for  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  they  also  can  thank  the  various  missions 
for  their  co-operation  in  a  system  which  the  government 
is  not  yet  able  to  wholly  carry  on  alone. 

Our  trip  through  India  has  put  a  new  meaning  into 
some  bits  of  scripture  which  had  but  vaguely  impressed 
us  before.  The  expression  of  Christ,  "take  up  thy  bed 
and  walk"  signifies  more  than  it  did  before  we  saw  hun- 
dreds on  every  train  and  at  stations  along  the  way,  each 
with  his  bed  if  he  was  to  be  out  for  only  one  night  even ; 
and  again,  "whose  fan  is  in  his  hand  and  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor."  In  the  dead  calm  of  an  India  day  we 
frequently  passed  natives  with  huge  palm  leaf  fans  winnow- 
ing the  chaff  from  the  grain  on  some  outdoor  threshing  floor ; 
and  again,  "thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  com."  We  often  passed  the  outdoor  threshing  floor 
— a  small  circular  piece  of  ground  with  all  loose  earth  re- 
moved— where  three  or  four  oxen  were  tied  together  by 
the  horns  and  made  patiently  to  tramp  in  a  circle  until  the 
grain  was  all  threshed  out  of  the  straw. 

Coming  back  into  Ceylon  out  of  India  the  quarantine  re- 
strictions are  pretty  severe.  The  tourist  or  European  who 
looks  and  feels  well  is  generally  passed  along,  but  the  native 
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who  has  gone  through  either  Bombay  or  Calcutta  within 
the  preceding  ten  days,  is  held  up  under  the  plague  regula- 
tions. He  has  to  go  into  camp  and  scour  himself  and  his 
clothing  and  be  fumigated  generally  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
while  we  who  are  passed  along  have  to  sign  agreements 
to  call  on  the  government  surgeon  at  our  destination  each 
morning  for  five  days,  who  examines  us  for  'symptoms  of 
plague.  The  natives  resort  to  all  kinds  of  devices,  gen- 
erally lying,  to  get  past  these  inspectors  for  the  govern- 
ment My  boy  "John"  had  stood  off  at  a  little  distance 
from  me  and  declared  to  the  physician  that  he  had  not  been 
in  these  infected  districts,  that  he  was  from  Madras,  etc. 
John  had  told  me  of  his  scheme,  but  the  inspector  marched 
him  to  my  car  window  and  demanded  to  know  the  facts. 
John  looked  appealingly  into  my  face  for  me  to  confirm  his 
He.  The  temptation  was  something  awful,  for  he  had  been 
the  best  of  servants  to  us,  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  go 
on,  with  all  my  luggage,  without  him,  but  when  I  came 
to  speak  I  found  it  impossible  to  tell  anything  but  the 
truth.  The  expression  of  that  appealing  face  through  the 
car  window  will  haunt  me  for  many  a  year.  "John"  went 
to  camp  to  be  purified  from  plague  possibilities,  and  I  had 
to  boss  the  transfer  of  six  pieces  of  baggage  that  night  to, 
and  the  next  morning  from,  the  ship  which  took  us  across 
to  the  island. 

A  solid  month  of  sight-seeing,  with  nearly  6,000  miles  of  . 
travel  in  all  the  climates  found  between  latitude  five  and 
twenty-eight,  had  just  about  used  up  our  Vital  forces,  so 
we  boarded  the  first  train  for  the  most  delightful  resting 
place  in  all  Ceylon,  viz.,  Kandy — ^the  old  capital  of  the 
island — 75  miles  north  of  Colombo  and  up  in  the  hills  1,600 
feet  above  the  sea.  And  there  we  took  quarters  in  a  large 
"bungalow"  run  as  a  small  hotel  and  situated  on  the  border 
of  a  small  lake  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  tropical  growth 
whose  beauty  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Here 
we  rested  for  six  consecutive  days,  having  a  large  room  on 
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first  floor  which  opened  out  on  a  long  veranda  that  was 
crowded  with  easy  chairs,  lounges  and  sofa  pillows,  while 
we  looked  out  on  the  quiet,  peaceful  little  lake,  through 
about  every  species  of  palm  that  grows  on  either  side  of 
the  equator.  But  there  was  much  besides  the  water  and 
the  palms.  The  premises  were  large  and  under  these  stately 
palms  were  growing  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  spice  trees 
known  to  this  island,  besides  many  beautiful  shrubs  and 
flowering  vines  and  trees.  It  was  a  veritable  Eden  from 
which  it  almost  seemed  a  sacrifice  to  go  for  even  a  few 
hours.  But  we  did  some  driving  amid  the  near-by  moun- 
tains and  tea  plantations.  We  spent  one  forenoon  in  the 
government  Botanical  Garden,  some  three  miles  out  of 
Kandy.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  its  management  to 
collect  here  species  of  every  tree  and  plant  of  commercial 
value  or  beauty  known  to  tropical  climates  throughout  the 
world,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  them  "got  away."  If  there 
is  another  i6o  acres  in  all  the  world  that  can  show  up 
such  a  variety  of  flowers  and  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  I  am 
ignorant  of  its  whereabouts.  It  was  really  our  first  intro- 
duction to  the  cinnamon,  the  clove,  the  allspice,  the  pepper, 
the  nutmeg,  the  rubber,  and  many  other  trees  whose  barks 
enter  into  medical  preparations.  We  also  visited  a  large 
tea  house  and  watched  the  various  processes  through  which 
the  tea  passes,  from  the  bush  to  the  caddy.  The  old  meth- 
ods of  drying  and  curing  are  too  slow  for  the  twentieth 
century.  They  have  passed  into  memory  as  far  as  Ceylon 
is  concerned,  and  probably  at  the  cost  somewhat  of  the 
finest  flavor  of  the  tea.  Every  process  is  in  answer  to  the 
"touch  of  the  button" — dampened  by  sprinklers,  rolled  by 
machinery,  dried  by  artificially  heated  air,  assorted  into 
the  various  grades  by  mechanical  devices,  and  even  shaken 
down  in  the  "caddy"  before  nailing,  by  steam  "thumpers." 
The  picking  is  the  only  hand  work.  The  young  and  the 
old  or  feeble  are  about  the  only  employes  because  of  the 
low  wages  paid — viz.,  six  to  eight  cents  per  day.    The  best 
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grades  are  sold  by  the  Ceylon  merchants  at  30  to  33  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  same  grades  are  laid  down  in  London 
at  37J4  cents.  Wonder  why  we  have  to  pay  in  the  United 
States  65  to  80  cents  for  these  same  goods?  No  tariflF  on 
tea  as  I  understand  it,  apd  grocers  always  claim  that  tea» 
coffee  and  sugar  are  sold  on  very  close  margins  of  profit. 

Before  leaving  Kandy  we  drove  out  to  an  elephant 
"ranch"  and  it  happened  to  be  their  afternoon  for  a  bath. 
Five  of  these  great  creatures  were  in  the  river  having  all 
sorts  of  fun  squirting  water  with  their  trunks  on  themselves 
and  each  other.  At  one  stage  of  the  proceeding  their 
keepers  made  them  lie  down  in  water  perhaps  three  feet 
deep  and  in  this  position  the  attendants  went  at  them  with 
coarse  scrub  brushes,  scouring  one  side  at  a  time.  His 
elephantship  seemingly  enjoyed  this  hugely,  for  it  took 
several  commands  to  get  him  on  his  feet,  or  to  come  out 
of  the  river.  I  only  had  to  go  back  in  memory  fifty  years 
to  my  father's  Ohio  mill  dam,  to  know  just  how  those  ele- 
phants felt  about  quitting  the  river. 

But  it  was  not  ours  to  enjoy  this  equatorial  paradise 
longer,  so  we  sped  back  to  Colombo  to  meet  the  ship  whose 
guests  we  were  to  be  for  twenty-one  days.  All  the  local 
papers  had  much  to  say  about  certain  distinguished  per- 
sonages who  were  to  sail  on  that  same  ship.  Among  these 
were  "Her  Eminence  Lady  Keswick,  wife  of  Lord  Kes- 
wick, Viceroy  of  Baraboolaga,"  "The  Honorable  Arabella 
Victoria  Keswick,"  "The  Honorable,  Celestia  Florinda 
Keswick,"  "Lady  Malcolm,  wife  of  Lord  Malcolm,  of 
Nabaja,"  etc.  (I  have  quoted  from  the  Press — also  the 
name  and  title  from  the  ship's  roster  with  possibly  some 
incorrect  spelling  of  the  names.)  Of  course,  all  of  us  com- 
mon mortals  were  on  the  qui  vive  for  this  coterie  of  semi- 
royalty.  After  the  first  dinner  it  was  very  easy  to  recognize 
•'Her  Eminence  Lady  Keswick"  and  "Lady  Malcolm"  by 
their  semi-regal  appearance.  They  were  ladies  of  dignified 
poise,  richly  gowned  and  would  be  quickly  noticed  in  any 
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crowd,  but  we  could  see  no  one  who  semed  to  fit  the  other 
two  titles,  viz.,  either  "The  Honorable  Arabella  Victoria 
Keswick"  or  "The  Honorable  Celestia  Florinda  Keswick." 
Some  supposed  they  must  be  ill  and  remained  in  their 
cabin,  biit  not  so.  They  were  recognized  after  a  day  or 
two  on  the  promenade  deck,  deeply  engaged  with  their 
toys  while  they  were  closely  chaperoned  by  their  governess 
and  nurse.  "The  Honorable  Arabella  Victoria  Keswick" 
was  as  much  as  six  years  old,  while  "The  Honorable  Ce- 
lestia Florinda  Keswick"  was  probably  four.  On  the 
"hurricane  deck"  were  three  goats,  which  often  bleated 
most  plaintively  for  the  home  pastures  of  Baraboolaga. 
They  aroused  our  sympathies  by  their  lamentations,  al- 
though we  could  not  see  what  they  had  to  "kick"  about. 
They  were  on  the  same  deck  with  the  captain  and  chief 
officer  of  the  ship.  Finally,  inquiry  elicited  the  statement 
that  "Her ,  Eminence  Lady  Keswick,"  fearing  that  the 
ship's  milk  might  not  agree  with  "The  Honorable  Arabella 
Victoria  Keswick"  and  "The  Honorable  Celestia  Florinda 
Keswick,"  had  brought  along  three  of  the  family  goats  in 
order  to  compass  this  danger.  Besides  the  three  goats, 
"Her  Eminence"  and  the  two  "Honorable"  Keswicks  were 
accompanied  by  a  physician,  a  couple  of  maids,  a  nurse  and 
governess,  while  both  the  "Honorables"  looked  as  though 
they  needed  nothing  so  much  as  a  year  in  the  country, 
rolling  on  the  g^ass  and  digging  in  the  sand.  "Her  Emi- 
nence Lady  Keswick"  evidently  was  a  woman  of  broad 
culture  and  much  refinement,  who  declined  to  share  with 
her  companion — "Lady  Malcolm" — the  after  dinner  prom- 
enade on  the  deck  while  she  smoked  her  cigarette. 

But  there  were  others,  one — ^the  Crown  Prince  of , 

of  genuinely  inherited  royalty.  He  was  traveling  without 
goat  or  even  an  "Honorable"  kid,  for  he  was  unmarried. 
He  was  en  route  to  St.  Petersburg  to  perfect  himself  in 
military  science.  He  was  as  approachable  and  aflFable, 
and  yet  as  modest  a  young  man  as  one  could  wish  to  meet. 
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while  his  whole  make-up  was  a  fine  expression  of  that  dif- 
ference which  is  so  often  noted  between  a  title  inherited 
and  a  title  bought. 

Prince  C was  accompanied  by  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  also  the  secretary  of 

the  legation  at  London.    All  these  young  men  of 

yellow  skin  are  graduates  of  prominent  European  univer- 
sities, each  speaking  several  languages  and  otherwise  show- 
ing the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  our  highest  civiliza- 
tion. They  were  not  a  bit  clannish  but  were  very  sociable 
with  all  who  cared  to  visit  with  them. 

Over  against  all  these  dignitaries  and  all  this  royalty  was 
a  modest  and  unassuming  passenger  who  happened  to  sit 
opposite  me  at  the  table  in  the  dining  salon.  Probably  not 
more  than  a  half  dozen  people  at  the  end  of  our  voyage  knew 
his  name  or  who  he  was,  or  of  the  great  burden  and  sorrow 
he  was  carrying  daily  in  their  presence.  But  the  deep 
trouble  of  Dr.  Thomas  touched  the  hearts  of  the  few  who 
did  know  him.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
and  prosperous  physicians  of  Grand  Island,  Neb.  At  that 
time  an  appeal  written  by  Dr.  McKean — formerly  of  Ana- 
mosa — for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
asking  for  a  volunteer  to  take  one  of  the  island  stations  of 
Siam,  so  touched  this  Doctor's  heart  that  he  decided  to  go 
and  take  this  hospital  position.  I  saw  the  reports  to  that 
Board  showing  the  splendid  work — medical  and  Christian 
— done  by  this  physician,  and  his  heroic  wife,  but  last  year 
she  fell  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  a  fever  from  which  it 
seems  she  could  not  rally  under  that  climate.  For  many 
long  months  she  has  remained  physically  and  nervously  a 
wreck.  She  has  not  been  able  to  stand  on  her  feet  nor 
scarcely  lift  her  hand  for  nearly  six  months.  One  little 
ray  of  hope  only  remained,  and  that  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  homeland.  In  the  feeble  condition  I  have  described, 
a  bed  was  made  for  her  on  the  top  of  an  elephant's  saddle, 
and  on  his  back  she  lay  five  days  while  he  paced  off  the 
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hundred  miles  between  the  Mission  station  and  the  river. 
Then  she  and  her  bed  were  transferred  to  a  "sampan"  or 
large  row-boat,  and  it  took  them  two  weeks  to  cover  the 
distance  to  the  sea,  and  still  there  were  more  than  thirty 
days  between  them  and  London,  in  one  of  whose  hospitals 
he  was  hoping  to  revive  the  spark  of  life  that  still  glowed 
so  dimly.  We  almost  feared  to  ask  him  every  morning, 
what  of  the  night,  lest  that  spark  had  gone  out  during  its 
watches.  The  devotion  of  this  man  to  his  sick  wife,  and 
the  fight  he  was  making  against  such  odds  to  save  her 
life  deserved  the  bravos  of  our  ship's  passengers  a  thousand 
times  louder  and  longer  than  those  given  to  its  disembark- 
ing royalty,  and  yet  only  the  Master  in  whose  cause  he 
had  sacrificed  liome  and  friends,  and  a  half  dozen  people 
on  this  steamer,  knew  anything  of  the  noble  hero  he  was. 
It  was  a  seven  days'  pull  from  Colombo  to  Aden  in 
Arabia — a  long  distance  between  stations,  for  this  was 
our  first  stop.  Aden  is  not  a  large  city  but  a  well  fortified 
one,  perhaps  only  second  to  that  of  Gibraltar.  Its  high, 
rocky  eminences  surrounding  the  town  have  made  this 
possible.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  coast 
of  the  Orient,  a  harbor  of  vast  strategical  importance  be- 
cause of  its  commanding  position  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Its  hills  have  echoed  back  the  roar  of  mighty 
cannon  more  or  less  for  many  centuries.  Turks,  Vene- 
tians and  Arabs  in  turn  have  contended  for  its  command- 
ing heights  and  harbor.  Finally  England,  which  has  al- 
ways been  solicitous  regarding  harbors  of  great  strategeti- 
cal  importance,  happened  that  way  with  her  fleet  in  1839 
and  relieved  the  Arabs  of  any  future  responsibility  for 
defending  the  place.  Hence  Aden,  with  its  environment, 
is  an  English  Colony,  with  a  mild  sort  of  Suzerainty  over 
the  balance  of  Arabia.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
at  the  finish  of  a  three  days'  score  from  Aden,  we  cast 
anchor  in  front  of  the  old  and  dried  up  town  of  Suez,  whose 
chief  historical  distinction  lies  in  the  supposed  fact  that 
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this  town  is  near  the  spot  where  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
crossed  over,  followed  by  the  Egyptians  who  were  drowned. 
For  centuries  its  commercial  importance  was  measured 
by  the  Caravan  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Asia.  Later 
it  was  the  far  western  port  for  ships  plying  Oriental  waters 
and  the  headquarters  for  exchange  of  mails  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  far  east.  Its  greatest  impulse  toward  a  larger 
commercial  life  followed  the  commencement  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  but  when  that  canal  was  completed  and  there  were 
no  further  trans-shipments  of  ocean  commerce  between  the 
two  continents,  there  was  no  further  need  for  a  Suez. 
Moreover,  Ismalia  sprang  into  existence  along  the  banks 
of  this  canal,  some  fifty  miles  nearer  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
and  with  railway  connection  with  these  large  cities,  kindly 
relieved  Suez  of  what  little  importance  she  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  Now  it  takes  a  cannon  to  wake  up  the  old  burg. 
The  Canal  is  about  an  even  hundred  miles  long,  and  the 
district  through  which  it  passes  is  so  nearly  a  desert  that 
one  would  hardly  be  interested  in  riding  through  it  a  sec- 
ond time.  Vessels  are  compelled  to  reduce  speed  to  six 
miles  per  hour  to  avoid  unnecessarily  washing  the  em- 
bankments. With  this  slow  pace  and  nothing  much  to  en- 
joy in  the  landscape,  the  passage  becomes  somewhat  tiring. 
But  Port  Said  is  reached  at  last  and  here  we  strike  our 
last  winter's  trail — the  first  familiar  ground  for  many  a 
month.  The  Mediterranean  "winter  season"  is  on,  and 
we  add  to  our  passenger  list  eighty,  mostly  for  Naples 
and  Geonoa.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  not  met  a  person  for 
months  with  whom  we  had  traveled  before,  but  even  that 
monotony  was  now  broken,  for  here  was  our  "swell"  friend 
— "Belshazzar" — who  had  sailed  with  us  from  Kobe,  Japan, 
to  Shanghai.  He  never  let  go  shaking  my  hand  till  I  had 
a  full  account  of  his  visit  up  the  Nile— substantially,  as 
follows:     "We  have  been  up  the  Nile;  Prof.   Blank  of 

,  and  I  took  a  villa  for  the  week  we  were  at  Luxor 

—a  little  expensive  but  then  it  was  only  for  a  week.     It 
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cost  us  about  fifty  dollars  a  day  each,  and  even  this  did 
not  include  the  expense  of  our  guide.  We  paid  him  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  but  the  fellow  robbed 
us  shamefully,  still  we  made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred 
dollars  when  we  let  him  go.  Of  course  they  all  steal, 
you  know  that  when  you  hire  'em,  but  this  fellow  robbed 
us  right  and  left,"  and  much  more  of  the  same  style. 

The  Mediterranean  treated  us  rather  roughly,  pitched 
us  about  in  a  very  careless  way  for  three  days  and  a  half 
and<  then  turned  us  over  for  another  day  to  the  same  old 
crowd  of  overanxious  cabmen  and  would-be  guides  at  Na- 
ples. A  tourist  really  needs  two  double-barreled  shotguns 
and  a  bowie  knife  to  make  any  headway  at  all  on  the  streets 
of  this  city.  One  man  chased  me  till  I  very  nearly  lost  my 
patience.  I  had  declined  his  services  as  guide  seventy- 
five  to  a  hundred  times  already,  and  on  his  approaching  me 
again  I  put  my  mouth  to  his  ear  and  yelled  NO  with  such 
explosive  effect  that  I  blew  him  into  the  middle  of  the 
street.    That  guide  did  not  trouble  me  any  more. 

It  was  a  dull,  cloudy  day.  Even  the  crown  of  Vesuvius 
was  hidden  in  the  mists  and  declined  all  requests  to  appear 
before  the- curtain  and  we  had  just  had  a  like  experience 
in  passing  Mt.  Aetna  and  Stromboli  on  the  shores  of 
Sicily.  All  these  we  saw  the  year  before  under  beautiful 
skies,  surrounded  by  the  loveliest  of  seas.  We  were  sorry 
to  have  this  picture  marred  by  the  rough  waters  and  stormy 
skies  of  our  home-coming  a  year  later. 

A  day  and  a  night's  run  brings  us  to  Genoa — a  city  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people — ^which  we  had  not  before 
visited.  It  is  Italy's  greatest  seaport  and  by  far  her  finest 
harbor.  Here  we  have  37  hours  while  our  ship  is  dis- 
charging and  taking  on  cargo.  Though  the  city  is  by  no 
means  dull,  we  so  rushed  our  sight-seeing  that  we  were 
almost  tired  of  the  town  before  we  sailed  away.  We  pro- 
cured a  good  guide  and  an  easy  landau  and  comfortably 
"did  the  town,"  visiting  every  place  of  especial  interest  to 
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tourists.  The  city  lies  on  a  hillside  of  terraces  from  which 
one  gets  charming  views  of  the  bay,  the  harbor,  with  its 
fleet  of  many  vessels,  while  its  background  is  a  bank  of 
mountains  lifting  themselves  one  above  another  as  far  as 
one's  vision  will  carry.  It  is  proud  of  its  distinction  as 
having  once  been  the  home  of  Columbus.  It  has  lifted 
up  a  monument  to  him  of  such  proportions  and  so  ornate 
in  character  and  finish  that  few  cities  of  the  world  can 
boast  of  one  its  equal  in  grace  and  beauty.  Indeed,  Genoa 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  present  sculptural 
art.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  Carrara  quarries 
— the  purest  and  whitest  marbles  in  the  world — which  lie 
near  her  door.  In  respect  of  art,  the  city's  cemetery  is 
literally  a  "Hall  of  Fame."  Its  walls  inclose  perhaps  25 
acres,  around  which  runs  a  gallery  whose  roof  and  cornices 
are  supported  by  marble  pillars  and  arches,  making  the 
whole  structure  architecturally  beautiful,  as  much  so  as 
one  would  plan  a  great  hall  for  art.  Of  course  many 
thousands  are  buried  in  the  large  open  court,  but  all  the 
wealthier  people  have  their  tombs  in  the  corridors  or  gal- 
leries, and  in  these  you  can  walk  for  hours  amid  the  finest 
sculpture  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world — so  perfect 
and  so  lifelike  in  expression  you  almost  feel  that  you  are 
walking  among  the  living  and  not  among  the  dead.  On 
many  of  the  figures  the  lace  and  other  drapery  effects 
brought  out  are  absolutely  marvelous.  I  have  never  vis- 
ited galleries  of  ancient  or  modem  sculpture  showing  such 
faithfulness  in  detail.  Marble  that  would  be  almost  price- 
less in  our  own  country  is  as  cheap  as  dimension  building 
stone  in  the  United  States,  while  a  genius  and  artist  only 
earns  with  his  mallet  and  chisel  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  day.  Indeed  much  of  this  high-class  sculptural 
work  is  done  at  forty  to  sixty  cents  a  day,  the  higher  price 
men  only  putting  on  the  finishing  touches.  It  has  come 
t6  be  quite  a  common  thing  for  rich  Americans  to  order 
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their  tombs  at  Genoa.  Mistaking  me  for  one  of  these,  I 
was  solicited  to  leave  my  order. 

We  visited  the  principal  art  gallery  and  the  "Church  of 
the  Annunciation."  The  latter  is  richly  but  not  obtrusively 
decorated  in  marble  and  pure  gold.  It  was  not  of  cathe- 
dral size  and  proportions,  but  was  about  as  elegant  an  in- 
terior as  we  have  found  among  the  churches  of  Italy, 
though  her  art  gallery  bears  no  comparison  with  those  of 
Florence,  Rome,  Milan  or  Venice. 

But  our  steamer  whistle  is  calling  us  on  board  for  the 
last  three  days  of  a  memorable  voyage — ^Yokohama  to  Gib- 
raltar. If  we  had  made  no  stops  between  steamers  the 
trip  would  have  covered  forty  days  and  nights  on  the  sea. 

In  closing  this  chapter  I  want  to  take  off  my  hat  and 
profoundly  thank  the  world's  mail  service  for  its  faithful- 
ness. Several  papers  and  letters  addressed  to  me  at  Tokio, 
Japan,  followed  me  to  Colombo,  Ceylon.  Reaching  there 
after  I  had  left  for  India,  they  followed  on  to  Bombay, 
again  too  late  to  catch  me.  Then  they  tried  to  head  me 
off  at  Calcutta,  but  I  was  too  spry  for  them.  Then  they 
cut  back  to  Colombo,  2,000  miles  away.  But  while  I  was 
resting  in  Kandy,  they  came  "jogging  along,"  awfully 
scarred  and  defaced,  but  still  in  the  race,  having  followed 
me  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  after  starting  on  my 
track  from  Tokio.  The  sum  paid  the  government  for  all 
this  service  was  about  twenty-five  cents,  and  yet  we  have 
men  who  don't  do  anything  else  but  "kick"  postmasters. 

(If  taken  in  the  order  of  our  tour,  here  would  follow  the 
chapters  on  Spain  found  elsewhere.) 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Backward  Glances. 

When  we  finally  reach  home  there  is  no  question  that 
we  anticipate  with  so  much  frequency  as:  "Which  of  all 
the  countries  you  have  visited  do  you  like  the  best?"  To 
our  friends  that  may  seem  easy,  but  it  is  not.  In  fact,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  answer.  "Birds  of  passage"  stop 
to  sojourn  only  under  sunny  skies  and  in  those  climates 
best  adapted  to  their  physical  enjoyment.  So  with  the 
intelligent  tourist  who  forgets  not  to  consult  the  seasons 
and  latitudes  in  arranging  his  trip.  Had  we  reversed  our 
tour  in  respect  to  the  seasons,  I  fear  much  that  I  have 
written  would  have  had  quite  a  different  ring.  Paris  in 
July  is  quite  another  Paris  in  March.  One  would  never 
dream  of  its  midsummer  gayety,  its  street  and  cafe  life, 
while  sitting  by  a  radiator  to  keep  warm  in  the  early 
spring.  No  more  could  one  write  of  the  soft  blue  skies  of 
May  while  visiting  Venice  during  a  November  snow  storm, 
with  a  bleak  cold  wind  finding  its  way  through  a  Chicago 
winter  overcoat.  I  tried  it,  and  therefore  know  the  full 
import  of  this  statement.  Suppose  we  had  visited  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  January  instead  of  August  and  September? 
Sunless  skies,  deep  snows  and  frozen  cascades  would  now 
be  memory's  vision  of  those  lands  instead  of  gorgeous 
sunsets,  brawling  rivers,  roaring  waterfalls  and  the  deep, 
calm  waters  amid  mountain  settings  the  most  wild  and 
beautiful.  And  we  should  never  have  known  of  that  sim- 
ple country  life  whose  peopl^  take  so  much  account  of  the 
little  courtesies  and  common  politenesses.  These  flashes 
of  memory  recall  to  my  mind  a  song  which  my  wife  wrote 
of  this  "far  north  land."  I  am  sure  the  reader  who  has, 
perhaps,  wearily  followed  my  pen  throughout  this  long 
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journey  will  gladly  welcome  Mrs.  Condit  to  a  partnership 
in  this  my  last  chapter: 

When  on  our  own  fair  land  we  gaze 
And  *'home  again"  we  fondly  say. 

We'll  not  forget  the  happy  days 
Spent  in  thy  mountains  grand,  Norway. 

From  early  morn  till  evening  shade, 
New  beauties  to  our  wondering  eyes, 

Each  hour  with  mapc  hand  displayed 
That  filled  our  souls  with  fresh  surprise. 

From  valley  rich  and  fjords  deep. 

Through  forests  vast  and  wild, 
We  climbed  thy  rocky  mountains  steep. 

By  nature's  untamed  nymphs  beguiled. 

There  fretful  waters  dash  their  spray 

And  floundering,  break  and  beat 
'Gainst  stubborn  rocks  that  bar  their  way, 

Then  rushing  past  with  flying  feet, 

As  heedless  on  their  way  they  keep, 
In  foaming  billows  white  as  snow. 

Until  at  length  they  headlong  leap 
To  yawning  chasms  far  below. 

Then,  as  with  angry  passions  spent. 
And  drawn  by  currents  strong  and  deep, 

Smoothly  they  glide  in  calm  content 
Till  in  yon  peaceful  lake  they  sleep. 

A  lake  whose  beauteous  sheen  reflects 

The  forests  along  its  shores. 
The  crag  that  above  projects, 

Or  in  silent  grandeur  towers. 

Golden  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 
Fleecy  clouds  in  the  dome  of  blue. 

Flowers  and  grasses,  every  one. 
Are  all  seen  in  this  mirror  true. 
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At  length  these  scenes  He  far  below, 
For  we  have  reached  the  highest  crest, 

Where  nev^r  melt  the  banks  of  snow, 
And  icy  winds  are  ne'er  at  rest. 

Then  winding  down  the  steep  descent 
To  where   the  peaceful  valleys  lay, 

In  quiet  hamlet  with  content 
We  seek  our  rest  at  close  of  day. 

How  sweet  our  sleep,  what  pleasant  dreams 

Our  weary  spirits  there  enthrall, 
Lulled  by  the  songs  of  rushing  streams. 

Or  anthem  deep  of  waterfall. 

Oh !  people  of  this  far  north  land ! 

Your  simple  ways  and  lives  sincere, 
And  cordial  greeting  of  your  hand 

Are  to  our  recollection  dear. 

Probably  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  we  have  enjoyed 
certain  countries  more  than  others,  but,  as  a  rule,  each  has 
appealed  to  our  interest  in  a  general  way  differently  to  all 
the  others.  For  instance,  the  mention  of  Germany  under 
no  circumstances  would  call  up  the  same  memories  of 
the  poetic  Rhine,  rich  in  so  many  legends  and  traditions, 
or  fill  out  the  picture  with  the  home  life  and  customs  of 
her  people,  that  would  follow  the  mention  of  any  other 
country  we  hav^e  been  in,  and  this  is  the  striking  feature 
of  the  whole  tour.  We  bring  home,  as  it  were,  a  great 
gallery  whose  walls  are  frescoed  with  scenes  from  many 
differing  lands,  different  peoples,  of  differing  habits  and 
customs  of  life,  different  religions,  differing  architecture, 
different  governments,  differing  conditions  of  freedom,  the 
things  that  now  interest  these  differing  peoples,  the  things 
that  interested  their  fathers  centuries,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, ages  ago ;  information  they  themselves  would  have 
been  without  except  for  the  mighty  deeds  in  stone  and 
mortar,  of  their  far-away  ancestry.    On  these  walls  of 
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memory  will  also  hang  the  slow  but  gradual  development 
of  art,  both  in  stone  and  on  canvas,  sjde  by  side  with  its 
latest  triumphs  in  marble  sculpture,  painting  and  architec- 
ture. And  what  an  endless  variety  of  landscapes  are  here, 
showing  towering  mountain  and  fruitful  plain,  valley  and 
hillside,  the  different  domestic  animals  of  the  different 
countries,  their  farm  equipment,  their  road  vehicles,  their 
vastly  differing  villages  and  cities;  men  doing  women's 
work  and  women  doing  men's  work,  cows  and  dogs  as 
beasts  of  burden,  while  the  elephant,  the  camel  and  the 
donkey  represent  the  only  lines  of  transportation  across 
country  in  some  of  these  lands. 

But  the  gallery  of  the  "globe  trotter"  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. It  must  show  nearly  a  hundred  different  shades 
of  civilization  of  these  differing  peoples,  while  the  cos- 
tumes of  their  men  and  women  verily  run  into  legions. 
Neither  can  we  pass,  unnoticed,  the  little  gems  that  hang 
on  these  same  walls,  miniature  oases  in  heathen  lands, 
showing  the  Christian  college,  school  and  church  and  the 
missionary's  home  which  has  so  often  given  us  rest  and 
welcome.  If  the  years  shall  continue  to  go  and  come, 
with  no  very  active  business  otherwise  to  engross  us,  we 
hope  to  live  much  within  this  storehouse  of  memory,  leis- 
urely strolling  among  its  galleries.  To  our  vision  Ireland 
will  always  be  as  green  as  it  was  in  the  month  of  May, 
1902.  We  shall  always  see  its  queer  little  farms,  its  old 
stone  houses  and  castles,  some  of  which  were  already 
antiquities  when  America  was  discovered;  but  here  comes 
my  wife  with  some  verses  along  this  same  line : 

Erin,  fair  Erin,  thou  gem  of  the  ocean. 
How  charming  thou  art,  lovely  "Emerald  isle." 

Wherever  I  go  my  heart's  deep  emotion 
Is  stirred  when  I  think  on  thy  beauty  the  while. 
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Mists  that  from  the  ocean  arise, 
In  weeping  clouds  float  o'er  thy  land; 

Fruitful  showers  drop  from  thy  skies 
And  verdure  springs  on  every  hand. 

Thy  laughing  brooks  that  rush  along, 
Adown  the  mountain,  through  the  vale. 

And  rivers  deep  with  currents  strong 
Have  sources  each  that  never  fail. 

From  some  high  mountain  crest  behold 

The  checkered  valley  far  below. 
Its  hedges  green,  its  furze  of  gold 

And  haw3iorn  blossoms  white  as  snow. 

Where  flocks  and  herds  together  feed. 

The  buttercups  and  daisies  grow, 
And  tender  grasses  of  the  mead 

With  floral  constellations  glow. 

The  purling  streams  that  wind  and  wind 
Like  silver  threads  throughout  the  land, 

The  castles  old  and  ivy-vined 
And  dimpling  lake  with  pebbly  strand; 

The  dancing  waters  of  the  bay, 
That  through  the  parted  woodland  glint. 

The  peasant's  cots  along  the  way, 
Far  up  the  hillside's  steep  ascent. 

The  ripening  harvests'  golden  sheen. 
Stone  walls  with  mosses  overgrown — 

Together  all  how  fair  the  scene. 
While  each  hath  beauty  of  its  own. 

Thy  people's  hearts  are  kindly,  too, 
Full  of  sunshine  so  bright  and  warm. 

Passionate? — well,  if  that  be  true. 
Quickly  passes  the  rising  storm. 

The  hills  of  Scotland,  its  beautiful  Trossach  region  of 
alternate   lake   and   mountain,  its  well-built  villages  and 
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cities,  its  macadamed  roads  and  old  stone  bridges,  its  ivy- 
covered  ruins  of  abbey  walls,  the  old  kirk,  with  its  high- 
back  seats  and  bird's-nest"  pulpit,  are  all  in  the  picture. 
Hanging  next  is  the  English  lake  region,  the  home  of 
poets  and  scholars  who  loved  the  solitude  of  nature  found 
among  its  hills,  its  swift  running  streams  and  peaceful 
lakes.  On  this  canvas  are,  also,  many  of  the  world's  marts 
of  trade  and  manufacturing,  village  life  and  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  beautiful  landscapes,  with  here  and  there  an  an- 
cient castle  or  the  present  palatial  homes  of  the  country's 
nobility.  That  little  sketch  in  the  corner  shows  the  swift 
rivers  and  rugged  country  we  saw  during  a  two  days' 
glance  into  Wales. 

Leaving  the  sturdy  Englishman  behind,  with  much  that 
he  stands  for  in  the  world's  progress,  we  turn  our  faces, 
with  fear  ^and  trembling,  toward  lands  whose  tongue  is 
strange  to  us.  Anybody  would  recognize  the  first  pic- 
ture— giddy,  pleasure-loving  Paris,  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  the  world,  full  of  works  of  art.  I  shall  always  see 
France  in  harvest  time:  its  great  body  of  fine  agricultural 
lands  divided  into  long,  narrow,  ribbon-like  stripes  of  al- 
ternating crops,  and  its  many  country  towns,  solemn  and 
monasterial  in  their  setting. 

Belgium,  very  much  the  same,  with  the  added  interest 
that  her  soil  absorbed  the  blood  of  Waterloo,  which  re- 
established the  outlines  of  European  nations.  Her  pon- 
derous draught  horses  and  heavy,  dull,  working  classes 
now  hardly  suggest  the  art-loving  people  they  were  a  few 
centuries  ago,  but  Antwerp  fully  establishes  that  fact. 

Holland,  partly  made  from  the  sea,  deserves  pages  in- 
stead of  a  line  for  the  part  she  has  taken  in  the  world's 
development.  She  was  the  refuge  of  our  own  forefathers 
and  aided  them  on  their  perilous  voyage  across  the  sea. 
She  will  always  be  known  as  "the  land  of  the  windmill,'' 
and  a  "one-story  country"  for  the  want  of  a  hill.  (Excuse 
the  poetry.) 
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And  here  is  little  Denmark,  that  enjoys  a  double  dis- 
tinction, viz.:  that  of  pasturing  more  good  milch  cows  on 
her  beautiful  uplands,  and  of  being  the  mother  of  more 
kings  and  queens  than  any  other  kingdom  of  the  world, 
considering  its  size. 

We  next  look  at  freedom-loving  Switzerland,  whose 
charming  lake  and  mountain  scenery  will  ever  remain  a 
\ision  to  enrich  our  memory. 

Italy,  itself  alone  a  library  of  history,  intensely  interest- 
ing for  its  art,  its  ruins  and  other  monuments  of  its  golden 
age ;  its  lakes  and  mountains ;  its  soft  blue  skies  and  crim- 
son sunsets.  If  all  these  could  be  faithfully  transferred  to 
one  canvas  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  the 
hall  of  fame. 

Across  the  sea  is  Egypt,  where,  in  the  long  ago,  resided 
the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  world,  rich  in  history  and 
archeology,  the  mother  of  the  sphinx  and  the  pyramids, 
from  whose  summits  one  can  see  all  that  remains  of  once 
great  cities,  now  reduced  to  beggarly  villages,  and  the 
ruins  of  great  temples  that  fairly  appall  the  builders  of 
our  day.  Most  of  her  domain  is  a  wind-swept  desert,  but 
her  inhabitants  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile  are  still  farm- 
ing the  richest  of  lands,  many  of  which  have  been  under 
cultivation  six  or  seven  thousand  years. 

I  shall  read  my  Bible  with  far  greater  interest  for  hav- 
ing been  to  Palestine.  The  environment  of  places  and 
incidents  that  once  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination, 
now  boldly  rises  up  to  help  me  better  understand  many 
of  its  pages. 

Here  Mrs.  Condit  hands  me  a  thought  along  this  same 
line: 

"THE  GREEN  HILL  FAR  AWAY." 

I  stood  upon  this  "hillside  green," 

Outside  the  city  wall, 
And  thought  of  all  that  wondrous  scene, 

So  thrillins:  to  recall. 
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My  heart  cried  out — my  head  bent  low, 

Oh  can  it,  can  it  be 
That  on  this  spot  long  years  ago 

My  Savior  died  for  me? 

I  seem  to  see  the  rude  beams  crossed. 

The  dear  Lord  hanging  there, 
With  all  the  cruel,  mocking  host,    ' 

Who  witnessed  His  despair. 

While  close  beside  Him  press  a  few 

Of  those  who  loved  Him  well. 
Whose  hearts  such  bitter  anguish  knew 

As  never  words  can  tell. 

I  seem  to  see  the  sun  withdraw. 

Around  the  darkness  fall, 
While  all  hearts  quake  with  fear  and  awe 

Beneath  that  dreadful  pall. 

I  seem  to  hear  the  words  of  love 

That  from  His  pale  lips  fell, 
Words  that  the  hardest  heart  might  move, 

The  fiercest  passions  quell. 

Down  from  the  cross  at  length  I  see 

His  Iriends  with  loving  care, 
Hearts  full  of  tender  sympathy, 

His  lifeless  body  bear. 

Where,  on  that  day  the  soldiers  stooa. 

And  saw  Him  bow  His  head. 
While  all  the  jeering  multitude 

With  joy  proclaimed  Him  dead, 

The  springing  grass  and  opening  flower 

Upon  this  self-same  hill, 
Sing  of  the  resurrection  hour. 

And  say,  He  liveth  still. 

Greece,  rising  up  out  of  the  mists  of  the  past,  is  rich  in 
history  and  mythical .  lore.  As  a  mother  weeps  for  her 
lost  children,  so  might  she  well  mourn  her  lost  treasures 
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of  art,  treasures  that  now  adorn  all  the  great  galleries  of 
the  world  save  her  own,  and  yet,  though  despoiled  of 
much,  enough  remains  clustering  round  her  ancient  cities 
and  ruins  still  extant  to  warrant  a  long  sojourn  in  the  land 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  into  ancient  Syria,  Beirut,  and  another 
into  Asia  Minor,  Smyrna,  both  interesting  as  the  seat  of 
Christian  missions  and  colleges  and  for  the  oriental  char- 
acter of  their  architecture,  the  customs,  dress  and  habits 
of  their  people.  ^ 

But  don't  mistake  the  next  picture  for  that  of  the  "New 
Jerusalem."  That  sea  of  gilded  domes  and  forest  of  min- 
arets tell  us  of  Constantinople,  beautiful  enough  from  the 
sea  to  belong  to  the  heavenly  cities,  but  within  a  jargon 
of  nations,  isms,  dogs  and  dirt. 

This  scroll  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  mountains,  the 
long  sloping  hills,  the  charming  valleys,  the  cities,  the 
villages  and  the  farm  life  of  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  all  that 
troubled  country  bordering  Turkey  and  Macedonia;  and 
these  broad  rich  plains  reaching  back  from  the  blue  Dan- 
ube for  scores  of  miles  belong  to  the  land  of  Kossuth 
(Hungary),  and  how  much  of  history  and  troublous,  times 
they  suggest. 

This  family  group  is  ^e  Austrian  empire,  with  her  cap- 
ital— Vienna  (a  second  Paris) — in  the  midst  of  her  chil- 
dren, none  too  harmonious  it  is  true,  but  that  doesn't  de- 
tract from  the  many  lovely  landscapes  of  hilly  country  and 
rich  plain,  of  villages  and  cities  whose  history  goes  back 
into  the  middle  ages,  and  is  sometimes  frightfully  be- 
smeared with  the  blood  of  political  and  religious  wars. 

Austria  and  Hungary  seem  to  be  the  father  and  mother 
and  those  two  beautiful  daughters  are  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, which  well  deserve  the  freedom  and  independence 
they  once  enjoyed. 

Poor  Poland!  Rich  in  agricultural  lands  beyond  com- 
pare, her  own  turbulence  was  largely  the  final  price  of 
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her  lost  independence.  Her  soil  has  taken  up  more  blood, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  of  its  size. 
Forced  on  the  block,  she  was  cleft  in  twain,  one  half  fall- 
ing to  Russia,  the  other  to  Austria  and  Germany. 

This  large  picture,  twice  sketched  by  us,  any  one  would 
recognize  by  its  boundless  plains  and  limitless  harvest 
fields.  Nature  has  done  her  part,  but  nobility  has  marred 
this  canvas  with  a  peasantry  of  such  emptiness  of  intel- 
lectual and  soul  life  as  one  can  scarcely  see  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Even  her  magnificent  churches,  which  every- 
where decorate  the  land,  do  not  compensate  for  this  sad 
feature.  I  shall  always  love  Russia  for  her  grandest  of 
church  music  and  for — it  may  come  to  me  later. 

While  we  are  looking  at  big  things  try  your  eyes  on 
Siberia,  of  itself  almost  a  limitless  empire.  Youth  and 
vigor  mark  this  picture  in  spite  of  its  domination.  Nearly 
twice  as  long  as  the  United  States,  it  would  make  a  de- 
cent-sized continent  of  itself,  while  it  presents  a  fair  aver- 
age of  all  the  good  features,  including  the  varied  scener}% 
of  our  own  sparsely  settled  country.  Under  proper  con- 
ditions, it  will  yet  be  the  home  of  the  future  emigrant 
from  many  nations. 

Just  across  the  sea  is  the  island  kingdom  of  the  "Sunrise 
Land."  You  see  it  in  the  picture  just  back  of  the  "foot- 
lights," and  from  that  stage  it  is  now  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  world,  moved  by  the  mighty  impulse  of 
its  own  national  life  and  perpetuity.  We  were  two  months 
and  a  half  getting  our  "negative"  for  this  picture,  and  not 
during  our  two  years'  absence  have  we  found  that  much 
time  so  enjoyably  spent.  Well,  if  here  doesn't  come  my 
wife  with  more  poetry.  I  had  no  idea  she  would  be  so 
numerous  when  I  took  her  into  the  "partnership." 

Land  of  the  cherry  and  the  pine, 

"The  plum  tree  'neath  the  eaves," 
The  iris  and  wisteria  vine 

And  scarlet  maple  leaves. 
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Chrysanthemum — the  royal  crest 

And  morning  glory  bower; 
Peonies — king  of  all  the  rest 

And  sacred  lotus  flower. 


From  Fujiyama's  snow-capped  heights, 

Down  to  the  shining  seas, 
How  oft  a  charming  scene  invites, 

What  varied  landscapes  please. 

Bits  of  forests,  lake  and  stream. 
Mountains  high  and  valleys  where 

Nature  with  life  and  beauty  teem, 
"•^ields  of  grain  and  gardens  rare. 

Hills  with  ancient  temples  crowned, 

Where  tall,  majestic,  grand. 
Like  stately  sentinels  iaround, 

The  cryptomeries  stand. 

Springs  gushing  forth  from  out  the  rocks, 
Where  grow  the  moss  and  ferns, 

And  many  quiet,  shady  nooks 
The  wanderer's  eye  discerns. 

Th  ripening  rice  fields'  yellow  sheen, 

Far  mountains,  purple  hue. 
And  sloping  hillsides'  living  g^een, 

O'er  all  a  sky  of  blue. 


Lord,  Thou  hast  made  these  islands  fair. 
Their  dark-skinned  children  are  thine  own, 

Oh,  may  they  seek  Thy  loving  care 
And  learn  to  worship  Thee  alone. 

Redeem  this  "Sunrise  Land,"  we  pray, 
Oh,  give  this  kingdom  to  Thy  Son, 

Extend  His  law  of  love,  and  may. 
In  every  heart.  Thy  will  be  done. 
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And  here  is  another  empire — China — her  lands  already 
overflowing,  many  of  her  population  scorning  ground 
rents,  live  in  "house  boats"  on  the  water;  a  more  or  less 
serious  and  thoughtful  people  who  imagine  they  have  to 
look  down  to  see  what  the  world  calls  "higher  civilization." 
They  don't  welcome  you  as  does  their  smaller  but  more 
energetic  neighbor.  Shrinking  from  innovations,  they 
prefer  to  have  you  "pass  by  on  the  other  side."  But  if  her 
strong  men  ever  do  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  a  Christian  civ- 
ilization she  will  yet  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  be  a  power  among  giant  nations. 

Our  picture  of  the  Malayan  states  we  caught  mostly 
from  the  sea,  a  picturesque  people,  clad  in  brilliant  but 
brief  costumes,  living  amid  tropical  foliage  and  under 
blistering  skies.  We  shall  always  see  them  ready  to  work 
the  foreigner  for  his  small  silver,  even  if  they  have  to  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  for  it. 

But  here's  a  jumble  for  you!  India  and  Ceylon,  with 
all  the  climates  of  British  America  to  Venezuela,  some 
learned  men,  but  the  multitude  in  grossest  ignorance,  with 
religions  "to  burn."  Thirty-three  cents  is  more  than  the 
average  per  capita  wealth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  their  people!  Nearly  half  of  her  lands  are  worthless, 
but  she  has  much  that  no  country  can  discount,  and  over 
all  tower  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world.  Her  mill- 
ions live  in  clay  huts  of  sunbaked  walls,  her  high  officials 
in  palaces,  while  she  possesses  a  few  architectural  gems 
of  such  artistic  beauty  that  no  other  country  in  the  world 
dares  challenge  a  comparison.  I  don't  envy  the  English- 
man who  has  the  job  of  developing  a  well  rounded  civili- 
zation out  of  these  elements. 

That  picture  over  there,  resembling  Noah's  ark,  is  our 
life  on  the  seas  for  forty  days  and  nights.  It  only  has  the 
frame  and  the  perspective.  I  leave  the  reader  to  fill  in  the 
canvas,  during  his  first  trip  abroad. 

The  one  at  the  end,  and  the  last  in  the  gallery,  is  Spain 
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— B,  kingdom  which  has  had  for  its  contemporaries  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  having  a  written  history.  It  is  limp- 
ing along  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  still  "in  the  pro- 
cession," but  one  will  scarcely  fail  to  see  in  its  diminish- 
ing agriculture  and  decimated  cities  that  this  picture  is 
but  a  mere  reflection  of  its  past  glory. 

(The  End.) 
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Outfit,  India  Tour,  682. 

Oxford,  Its  University,  86. 

Paintings,  Murillo — Wlazquez,  810. 

Palace— Frederick  the  Great,  106. 

Palace  Grounds,  Potsdam,  106. 

Palace-Temple,   Madura,    640. 

Palestine  Summed  Up,  271. 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  179;  Hugo's  Tomb, 
48. 

Parcee—His   Dead,    666. 

Paris— The  Beautiful,  46;  Arch  de  Tri- 
umph, 48;  Cafe  Life,  64;  Hotel  de 
Villa,  60;  Palace  of  Justice,  64;  To 
Brussels,  68. 

Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  282. 

Pawn  Shops,  Canton.  61^2. 

Peacock  Throne^   Delhi,  578. 

Peasantry,   Russia,  96. 

Penang  to  Columbo,   680. 

Philliopolis,  Mission   Friend,  888. 

Phillip  II  and  His  Death  Bed,  228. 

"Phlebitis"  and  I,  241. 

Pilgrims  and  Camels,  266. 

Pilgrim's  Ford,  Baptisms,  266. 

Place  of  Execution,  Canton,   614. 

Planting  an   Idea,  83. 

Politeness,  Norwegian,  88. 

Pompeii,  Visit  to,  182. 

Poor — European  Cities,  162. 

Port  Arthur,   Visit,   417. 

Port  Said— "Belshazzar,"  606;  lU  Peo- 
ple, 234. 

Potsdam — Kaiser's  Home,  106. 

Pozzuoli  and  Paul,  190. 

Prague,  Bohemia,  367. 

Presbyterians,   Canton,    622. 

Pyramids — Sphinx  and  Heliopolis,  262. 

Railways,  China,  624. 

Rajah's  Palace,  Benares,  688. 

Rameses   11— His  Statue,   247. 

Re-£mbarkinff  Passengers,  526. 

Rembrandt,  Holland's  Artist,  71. 

Resume — Busjr  Life,  6. 

Rhine   Excursion,  119. 

Riddarholms  Kirke,  Tombs  of  the  He- 
roes, 87. 

Rikisha  Man,  His  Dress,  488. 

Ring  Strasse,    Vienna,   889. 

Roadside  Life,  Japan,  482. 

Rock  Gibraltar,   Efistory,  194. 

Rome,  First  Three  Days,  165. 

Rome  to  Naples,  181. 

Rondas'  Rare  Scenery,  199. 

Rothschild's  Garden,  848. 

Rotterdam— Fish  Women,  68. 

Royal  Tombs,  Vienna,  864. 


Royalty  and  Goats,  602. 
Russian    Travel — Passport,   102. 
Russia  Lying  in  Wait,  91. 
Russia's   Queer  Methods,   899;   Censor- 
ship,   896:    Southeast    Country,    401; 

Carriage  Horses,   92;   Sleeping  Cars, 

98. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  His  Home  and  Tomb, 

89. 
Scripture's  New  Meaning,  698. 
Sculptural  Art,  Athens,  878. 
''Setting  Sail"  for  Russia,  87. 
Seville,  Spain,  206. 
Shah  Jehan  Deposed,  681. 
Shakespeare — Stratford,  85. 
Shanghai — Visit  to,   498. 
"Shcfl  Room"— Kaiser's,  106. 
Shinto  Festival,  441. 
Shoes,  Shoemaker,  Japan,  456. 
Shogun  and  His  Office,  464.         ^ 
"Shopping"  in  Dutch,  71. 
Siberian  Eastern  District,  418:  Railway 

Companions,  406;  Bread  Makers.  407; 

Landscapes,  404;  Macadamized  Roads, 

409. 
Sicilia — StiomboU — ^Aetna,  281. 
Sierra  Nevadas,   Spain,  804. 
Singapore — The  Malays,  627. 
Skansens'  Civilization,  86. 
Smyrna    Rugs,    Heroes,     College     and 

Schools,  801. 
Sorrento,   Village  Life,  184. 
South y — Keswick  Home,  81. 
South  Sweden  Farming,  76. 
"Steppes"  of  Siberia,  416. 
St.   Gothard   Route,  The  Alps,   188. 
Stirling — Her  Heroes,  86. 
Stockholm's  Attractions,  85. 
Stoke  Poges— Gray,  48. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Rome,  169. 
St  Petersburg— Cathedral  Scenes,  98. 
St.   Petersburg  Gallery  and  Palace,  90. 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  96. 
St  Peter's.  The  Vatican,  168. 
Strasburg— Old    City,     181;    Cathedral 

Clock,   182. 
Street  Life,  Bombav,  660. 
Street  Scenes  Trichmopoly,  649. 
Suez  and  Its  Canal,  604.. 
Sugar  Refineries,  Nile,  289. 
"Sweet  Waters  of  Europe,"  814. 
"Swelling  of  the  Chest,''  685. 
Swiss  Fog,  Mt  Pilatus,  134. 
Switzerland — Caesar's   Day,   188. 
"Taj"— World's  Masterpiece,  679. 
"Tannhauser,"   Dresden   Stage,    112. 
Temple  of  Karnak,  244;  Edfou,  Egypt. 

'249. 
"Tendin'  Babies,"  Japan,  468. 
Terry,   Prof.,    Tokio,   460. 
Thanksgiving  "Blow   Out,"  168. 
Thanksgiving  Picnic,  517. 
Thebes— West  Side  Ruins,  247. 
The  Chinese  Dead,  521. 
The  "Damn  Church,"  70. 
The  Nile  Valley,  288. 
The  Start  for  Japan,  898. 
Tivoli— Hadrian's  Palace,  174. 
Thomas,  Dr.,  Christian  Hero,  608. 
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Thorvaldsen's  Sculpture,  78. 

Three  Funerals,  468. 

"Ticrgarten,"    Berlin,    109. 

Tiryns.   B.   C.   1500,  888. 

Tokio,   Its  Buildings,   445. 

Toledo,  the  Ancient.  818. 

Tomb.  Columbus,  Seville,  809;  Heroes, 
Artists,  Venice,  149;  of  the  Czar's, 
03;    Frederick  the   Great,   106. 

Tomsk— Its  Railway,  408. 

Too  Much  Tea.  444. 

Tourists  and  the  Bear,  186. 

Train   Companions,   Nikko,  480. 

Trajan's   Column,    Rome,   167. 

Trans-Sibenan  Conductor,  418;  Train, 
401. 

Trichinopoly  Temples,  647. 

Tricks,  Cab  Men,  Naples,  198. 

Trossachs  of  Scotland,  26. 

Under   "Old   Glory,"   495. 

Under  Tropical  Skies,  627. 

Unter  der  Linden,  Berlin,  109. 

University,  Heidelberg,  189. 

University  College  Prison,  189. 

University  Tokio,  Japan,  451. 

Ural  Mountains,  408. 

Vale  of  Sharon,  268. 

Valley,  Jehosaphat,  864.  , 

Vatican  Art  Gallery,  170. 

Venice — A  Snow  Storm,  146;  Land- 
marks. 150;  Lingering  Death,  147; 
"Working"  the  Visitor,  148:  Street 
Without    Horses,    147;    Trade    Spe- 


cialties, 148;  San  Marco  Cathedral, 
149;  Life  on  the  CanaU,  147. 

Versailles'   Prodijtality,  58. 

Vesuvius  Excursion,  189. 

Vienna — Historical,  886;  Art  Gallery, 
855;  Francis  Joseph,  838;  Monu- 
ments, Museums,  841;  Public  Build- 
ings,  889;  Pension  Life,  848;  Toilers' 
Hardships,  350. 

Wages  of  the  Hindu,  597. 

Wages  Bavarian  Men  and  Women,  887. 

Wales— Flying  Trip,  84. 

Warsaw  to   Moscow,   395. 

Warsaw— "The  Pole,"  101. 

Warwick  Castle,  85. 

Waterloo — Its   Monument,   69. 

Weisbaden— Its  Baths.  117. 

Welcome  Society,  Tokio,  448. 

Westminster  Estate,  84. 

White  Chapel  District,  48. 

Widows  of  India,  568. 

William  of  Orange,  68. 

Windsor  Castle,  Eaton,  48. 

Wordsworth's  Grave,  88. 

World's   Mail    Service,   608. 

Worms— lU  Cathedral,  123. 

Worshiping  the  Nile,  288. 

Yeamins  for  Paul's  Coat  Tail,  89. 

Yellow  Sea— Yang  Tse,  500. 

Yenisi  Mosquito,  408. 

"Ye  Old  Cheshire  Inn,"  48. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tokio,  468. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  467. 
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